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PREFACE. 


In  view  of  the  great  variety  of  subjects  introduced  into  this  work,  and  the  almost 
impossibility  of  producing  a  publication  of  this  kind  without  errors  and  imperfections, 
it  is  with  a  de^ee  of  diffidence  that  it  is  laid  before  the  public.  This  is  felt  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  when  the  author  considers  who  will  be  his  readers.  A  traveller  in  foreign 
places  may  make  statements  at  random,  in  order  to  finish  up  his  picture,  which  may 
pass  for  truth,  when  there  is  no  one  at  hand  who  is  able  to  correct  his  errors.  This  publi- 
cation will  come  before  persons  many  of  whom  have  better  means  of  information, 
and  more  knowledge  on  some  subjects  introduced,  than  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  the  author  of  this  work. 

3Iassachusetts  may  justly  claim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  states  of  this  Union. 
She  is  the  "  mother  slate"  of  New  England,  and  the  birthplace  of  American  freedom. 
A  nobler  ancestry  no  people  ever  yet  possessed.  "  The  Puritans  (says  a  celebrated 
foreign  writer,  in  no  wise  partial  to  them)  were  the  most  remarkable  body  of  men,  per- 
haps, which  the  world  has  ever  produced. — They  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived 
a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  inte- 
rests. Not  content  with  acknowledging  in  general  terms  an  overruling  providence, 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power 
nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection,  nothing  whs  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to 
Ker\'e  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected 
with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  v/hich  other  sects  substituted  for  the  homage 
of  the  soul. — On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down 
with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and 
eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language ; — nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand."  Let  those  who  sneer  at  such  an  ances- 
try go  back  to  the  titled  robbers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  claim  affinity,  if  they  will, 
nrfHh  those  felons  of  the  human  race,  who  fatten  on  the  sweat  and  blood  of  suffi:ring 
fanmanity. 

Travellers  who  have  heard  of  the  "cold  and  sterile  soil  of  New  England"  are  sur- 
prised on  finding  it  the  "  Garden  of  the  United  States."  On  every  hand  he  sees 
smiling  and  prosperous  villages,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  appearance  of  public 
and  private  happiness.  To  whatever  cause  blind  politicians  may  ascribe  this,  it  is 
because  "  the  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled."  Under  no  other  system  but  Christianity  does 
true  liberty  exist,  or  are  human  rights  properly  respected.  By  it,  the  existence  of 
man  is  invested  with  dignity  and  importance  j  by  this  levelling  and  exalting  system 
every  human  being,  in  whatever  circumstances  of  degradation  he  may  be  placed, 
stands  ou  an  equality  with  the  mightiest  potentate  of  earth,  and  to  his  fate  is  attached 
a  mysterious  and  inconceivable  importance. 


fV  PREFACE. 

To  the  various  gentlemen,  throogfaoat  the  commonwealth,  who  have  fiirnished  infor- 
mation for  the  work,  the  author  would  here  return  his  grateful  acknowledgments, 
particularly  to  the  venerahle  T.  M.  Harris,  D.  D.,  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society, 
and  to  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  formerly  librarian,  and  also  to  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq., 
the  present  librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  for  their  readiness  to  afford 
every  facility  in  their  power  in  accomplishinsf  the  object  of  the  work.  The  statements 
respecting  the  business  done  in  each  town  were  copied  from  the  "  Statistical  Tables," 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  With  reganl  to  tho  title,  it  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  volumes  published  by  the  Historical  Scw.iety,  it  was,  at  first,  not  thought 
advisable  to  adopt  the  one  now  selected  ;  upon  Inrther  rellection,  however,  as  the  work 
could  not,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  History  of  •Massachusetts,  but  is  properly  a  col- 
Uction  of  materials ;  and  as  the  title  is  in  fact  different  from  the  volumes  alwve  men- 
tioned, it  is  believed  that  no  ']w<i  grounds  of  complaint  are  ^iven  by  adopting  the  present 
title  of  the  lxK)k. 

In  giving  the  ecclesiastical  histor}'  of  the  .several  towns,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
by  some,  that  an  undue  prominence  is  given  to  the  Congregational  denomination.  In 
reference  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  they  are  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  most 
numerous,  denomination  in  the  common wcalih  :  that  aluntst  nil  the  town  histories 
which  have  appeared  have  been  written  by  clergymen  of  that  order;  and  of  course  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  religious  history  of  their  own  denomination  would  receive  tlieir 
first  attention.  In  this  publication,  iniiniriialiiy  has  l>ccn  aitemjMed  ;  and  whenever 
authentic  accounts  of  other  denominations  have  been  obtained  they  have  been 
inserted.  Owing  to  prescribed  limits,  there  has  been  an  absolute  necessity  of  being 
brief  on  many  subjects  of  importance  :  many  things  have  been  omitted  which  it  was 
desirable  to  have  inserted.  There  are  materials  enough  to  have  extended  this  publi- 
cation far  beyond  its  present  limits ;  but  to  have  extended  it  to  more  than  one  volume 
would  have  rendered  it  too  expensive  for  general  circulation. 

The  drawings  for  the  numerous  engravings  interspersed  throughout  the  book  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  author  of  this  work.  Before  deciding 
upon  the  correctness  of  these  representations,  he  wishes  his  readers  to  remember  that 
the  appearance  of  any  place  will  vary  considerably  as  it  is  viewed  from  different 
points:  thus  a  north  view  will  appear  quite  dillerent  from  one  taken  at  the  south.  A 
person  not  being  used  to  sec  a  place  from  the  point  from  which  the  drawing  is  made, 
it  may  not  at  the  first  sight  be  readily  nicojxnised.  Before  any  view  is  condemned  as 
being  incorrect,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  to  stand  on 
the  place  from  whence  the  drawing  was  rnnde. 

In  giving  notices  of  distinguishetl  intlividuals,  a  limileil  number  only  could  be 
in.serted.  In  some  instances  the  information  re*i]>ecting  some  towns  may  have  been 
defective.  The  history  of  some  important  towns  may  apparently  not  have  received 
that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  is  owing  to  two  principal  reasons:  one 
is  the  failure  to  obtain  the  desired  information  after  the  attempt  was  made  ;  the  other 
is  the  fact,  that  of  some  important  places  but  little  can  be  said  whi^h  would  be  of  general 
interest.  Amid  such  a  number  of  names,  dates.  A:c.,  it  is  probable  some  mistakes 
may  have  occurred.  A  certain  writer  defines  all  history  to  be  merely  •'•an  approxima- 
tion towards  truth."  Though  this  humiliating  statement  cannot  l>e  fully  allowed,  yet, 
when  the  imperfection  of  every  thing  human  is  considered,  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  it  may  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

April,  1839.  ^'  ^^'  ^' 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


OUTLINE    HISTORY. 

Massachusetts,'*^  the  oldest  of  the  New  England  states,  and 
the  first  in  population  and  resources,  was  first  permanently  settled 
by  Europeans  at  Plymouth,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  civilized  people  \^o  visited 
the  territory  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  were  the 
Norwegians,  who  emigrated  from  Iceland,  and  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  A.  D.  986.  From  this  place,  in  A.  D. 
1000,  a  ship,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men,  proceeded  southward 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  From  the  account  of  their  voyage, 
which  is  still  preserved,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  they  sailed 
as  far  south  as  Narragansett  bay,  near  the  head  of  which  it  is 
supposed  they  passed  the  winter.  It  also  appears  that  after  this 
period  they  maae  other  voyages  along  the  coast,  and  even  attempted 
settlements,  of  the  fate  of  which  we  have  no  information. 

About  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  English  sovereigns  maintained  a  despotic  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  their  subjects.  All  who  dissented  from  the  national 
creed  established  by  law  were  persecuted  with  great  rigor.  The 
avowed  maxim  in  dnat  a^,  adopted  by  religious  as  well  as  political 
rulers,  was,  that  imiformity  in  religion  was  essential  to  the  peace 
of  society ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
sovereign  to  maintain  it  in  his  dominions,  by  the  force  of  law  and 
punishment 

In  1602,  a  number  of  religious  people  in  the  north  of  England, 
called  PurUans,  (so  called  from  their  efforts  to  preserve  purity  in 
divine  worship,)  were  so  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religious 
sentiments,  that  they  were  compelled  to  take  measures  to  find 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  A  little  band  of  these  brethren  entered 
into  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  other  "to  walk  with  Godandone 
another,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of  God,  according  to 
the  primitive  pattern,"  whatever  it  might  cost  them.  A  number 
of  ministers  entered  into  this  association,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning. 

Mr.  Robinson,  and  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  found  it  in 

*  This  word  was  the  name  for  an  Indian  tribe  who  lived  around  the  vicinity  of 
Massflchasetts  Bay.  The  word  Massachusetts,  according  to  Roger  Williams,  signifies 
in  the  Indian  language,  Bltu-Hitts. 
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their  power,  left  England  in  the  years  1607  and  1608,  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  from  whence,  in  1609,  they  removed  to 
Leyden.  Here  they  lived  in  great  friendship  among  themselves 
and  their  ncighhors,  nntil  they  removed  to  New  England.  As 
tjarly  as  1617,  Mr.  Robinson's  people  meditated  a  removal  to 
America.  The  reasons  of  their  removal  were,  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  their  yontli,  which  were  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by 
the  dissolute  manners  of  their  neighbors,  the  Dutch;  the  desire  of 
perpetuating  a  church  which  they  beheved  to  be  constituted  after 
the  simple  and  pure  model  of  tlie  primitive  church  of  Christ;  and 
a  zeal  to  propagate  the  Uospcl  in  the  reeions  of  the  new  world. 

These  reasons  havino:  been  dulv  considered  bv  the  church,  after 
seeking  divine  direction  by  humiliation  and  prayer,  they  agreed  to 
«ome  over  to  America,  and  sottle  in  a  distinct  body,  under  the 
general  government  of  Virginia.  Tliey  also  agreed  that  their 
pastor,  jVir.  Robinson,  should  remain  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
church,  whether  they  chose  to  remain  at  Leyden,  or  to  come  over 
to  America.  In  1617  they  sent  Mr.  Robert  Cushman  and  Mr. 
John  Carver  to  England,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  king  would  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience, 
if  they  removed  to  their  territory.  The  Virginia  Company  were 
very  desirous  to  have  them  settle  within  the  limits  of  their  patent; 
the  king,  however,  would  grant  no  public  recognition  of  religious 
liberty,  but  promised  that  if  tliey  behaved  peaceably  he  would 
not  molest  tliem  on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments.  In 
February,  1619,  Mr.  Cushman  and  Mr.  Bradford  were  sent  to 
England,  where,  after  a  long  attendance,  they  obtained  of  the 
Virginia  Company  a  patent  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia.  This 
patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  John  Wincob,  a  religious 
gentleman  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  who  intended 
to  accompany  them,  but  was  providentially  detained.  This  patent 
therefore  was  never  used,  but  carried,  however,  to  Leyden,  with 
proposals  from  Mr.  Weston,  and  several  other  respectable  mer- 
chants and  friends,  for  their  consideration,  with  a  request  that 
immediate  preparations  should  be  made  for  their  voyage. 

After  a  day  of  solenm  prayer,  in  accordance  with  their  custom 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  important  concerns,  the  congregation 
of  Mr.  Robinson  concluded  to  remove  to  America.  As  it  was  not 
convenient  for  all  of  them  to  go  at  once,  it  was  agreed  that  part  of 
their  number  should  go,  and  make  preparation  for  the  rest.  After 
due  consultation,  it  was  determiued  that  Mr.  Robinson  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  should  remain  at  Leyden.  The 
other  part,  with  Mr.  Brewster  for  their  elder  and  teacher,  agreed 
to  be  the  first  adventurers.  A  small  ship,  of  about  sixty  tons, 
called  the  Speedwell,  was  now  purchased  and  fitted  out  in  Holland; 
another  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  called  the  May- 
Jlowei\  was  hired  at  London.  ''  All  other  matters  being  prepared, 
a  large  concourse  of  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  accom- 
panied the  adventurers  to  the  ship,  which  lay  at  Delft  Haven;  and 
the  night  preceding  their  embarkation  was  spent  in  tearful  prayers, 
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and  in  the  most  tender  and  friendly  intercourse.  Tlie  next  day 
fiiir  wind  invited  their  departure.  The  parthig  scene  is  more 
easily  felt  than  described..  Their  mutual  good  wishes,  their 
affectionate  and  cordial  embraces,  and  other  endearing  expressions 
of  christian  love  and  friendship,  drew  tears  even  from  the  stran^ 
gers  who  beheld  the  scene.  When  the  time  arrived  that  they  must 
part,  they  all,  with  their  beloved  pastor,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
with  eyes,  and  hands,  and  hearts  lifted  to  Heaven,  fervently  com- 
mended their  adventuring  brethren  to  the  Lord  and  his  blessings 
Thus,  after  mutual  embraces,  accompanied  with  many  tears,  they 
bid  a  long,  and  many  of  them  a  last,  farewell." 

Having  a  fair  wind,  they  arrived  at  Southampton  about  the  2d 
of  July,  and  found  that  the  Mayflower  had  arrived  at  tliat  place 
from  London,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  embarka- 
tion. They  divided  themselves  into  two  companies,  one  for  each 
ship,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  captains,  each  company 
chose  a  governor,  and  two  or  three  assistants,  to  preserve  order 
and  distribute  provisions.  They  sailed  from  Southampton  on  the^ 
5th  of  August.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  the  smallest 
ship  proved  so  leaky,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  and  refit. 
On  the  21st  of  August,  they  sailed  again,  and  proceeded  about  one 
hundred  leagues,  when  they  were  obliged  to  return  again^  when  the 
smaller  ship  was  left  behind  as  unfit  for  service.  Leaving  a  part 
of  the  company  which  had  embarked  in  the  smaller  vessel,  the 
remainder  went  on  board  of  the  Mayflower.  On  the  6th  of  Septcm* 
ber,  they  set  sail  from  Plymouth.  After  a  boisterous  passage,. 
they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  the  next 
day  they  anchored  in  the  harbor  which  is  formed  by  the  hook  of 
the  cape.  This  however  was  not  the  place  of  their  destination ;: 
neither  was  it  within  the  limits  of  their  patent.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  have  been  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson  river;  but  it 
appears  tlie  Dutch,  intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  their  own,, 
secretly  hired  the  master  of  the  ship  to  contrive  delays  in  England, 
and  then  to  conduct  them  to  these  northern  coasts,  and  there,  under 
the  pretence  of  shoals  and  winter,  to  discourage  them  in  venturing- 
to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Finding  that  they  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  anct 
consequently  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
they  concluded  it  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  government  for 
themselves.  Accordingly,  before  landing,  having  devoutly  given* 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  safe  arrival,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  contract,  to  which  they  all 
subscribed,  and  Mr.  Jolin  Carver  was  unanimously  chosen  their  go- 
vernor for  the  first  year.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  contract,, 
with  tlie  names  of  tlie  signers,  the  numl)er  in  their  families,  &c. 

"  la  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  Wc  whose  names  are  under  written,  the  loyal  sub- 
jects of  our  dread  sovereisrn  Lord  Kinsr  James,  by  the  jrrare  of  God,,  of  Great  Britain^ 
France  and  Ireland,  kinpj  defender  of  the  faith.  Arc.,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory- 
of  God  and  advancement  of  the  christian  faith  and  honor  of  our  kinsr  and  country,  » 
voyage  to  pbuit  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  present.% 
loinnnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  andcooi^ 
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bine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preserva' 
tioDi  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  do  enact,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good 
of  the  colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  subjection  and  obedience.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  dav  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  King  James  of  England, 
France  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  fifty-fourth,  Anno  Domini 
1620." 
This  compact  was  subscribed  in  the  following  order  by 


Na  In  Fbinil)r. 

Mr.  John  Carvcr,t 
Mr.  William  Bradford,! 
Mr.  Edward  Winslow,f 
Mr.  William  Brewster,! 
Mr.  Isaac  Allerton,t 
Capt.  Miles  Standish,t 
John  Alden, 
Mr.  Samuel  Fuller, 

♦  Mr.  Christopher  Mar- 
tin,t 

♦  Mr.  William  MuUins,t 

♦  Mr.  William  White,t 
(Besides  a  son  bom  in 

Cape  Cod  harbor,  and 
named  Peregrine) 
Mr.  Richard  Warren, 


No.  In  Family. 

John  Howland,  (of  Car- 
ver's family,) 
Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,f     8 

*  Ed>nTinl  TiUy,t  4 

*  John  Tilly,t  3 
Francis  Cook,  2 

*  Thomas  Rogers,  2 

*  Thomas  Tinker,t  3 

*  John  Ridgdale^t  2 

*  Edward  Fuller,!  3 

*  John  Turner,  3 
Francis  Eaton,t  3 

*  James  Chilton,!  3 

*  John  Crackston,  2 
John  Billington,t  4 

*  Moses  Fletcher,  1 


No.  in  Family. 

*  John  Goodman,  1 

*  Degory  Priest,  1 

*  Thomas  Williams,  1 
Gilbcn  Winslow,  1 

*  Edward  Margeson,         1 
Peter  Brown,  1 

*  Richard  Britterige,  1 
George  Soule,  (of  Edward 

Winslow's  family) 

*  Richard  Clarke,  1 
Richard  Gardiner,  1 

*  John  AUerton,  1 

*  Thomas  English,  I 
Edward  Dotey,  Edward 

Leister,   (both  of  Ste- 
phen Hopkins'  family.) 


This  brief,  and  comprehensive,  and  simple  instrument  established  a  most  important 
principle,  a  principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  democratic  institutions  of  Ame- 
rica, and  is  the  basis  of  the  republic  ;  and,  however  it  may  be  expanded  and  compli- 
cated in  our  various  constitutions,  however  unequally  power  may  be  distinguished  in 
the  different  branches  of  our  various  governments,  has  imparted  to  each  its  strongest 
and  most  striking  characteristic. 

Many  philosophers  have  since  appeared,  who  have,  in  labored  treatises,  endeavored 
to  prove  the  doctrine,  that  the  rights  of  man  are  insdienable,  and  nations  have  bled 
to  defend  and  enforce  them,  yet  in  this  dark  age,  the  age  of  despotism  and  supersti- 
tion, when  no  tongue  dared  to  assert,  and  no  pen  to  write,  this  bold  and  novel  doctrine, 
which  was  then  as  much  at  defiance  with  common  opinion  as  with  actual  power,  of 
which  the  monarch  was  then  held  to  be  the  sole  fountain,  and  the  theory  was  univer- 
sal, that  all  popular  rights  were  granted  by  the  croT»ii, — in  this  remote  wilderness, 
amongst  a  small  and  unknown  band  of  wandering  outcasts,  the  principle  that  the  nfill 
tf  the  mthorUy  of  the  people  shall  governy  was  first  conceived,  and  was  first  practically 
exemplified. 

The  nilgrims,  from  their  notions  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  force  of  circamstan- 
oes,  and  that  pure  moral  feeling  which  is  the  offspring  of  true  religion,  discovered  a 
tmth  in  the  science  of  government  which  had  been  concealed  for  ages.  On  the 
bleak  shore  of  a  barren  wilderness,  in  the  midst  of  desolation,  with  the  blast  of  winter 
howling  around  them,  and  surrounded  with  dangers  in  their  most  awful  and  appall- 
ing  forms,  the  pilgrims  of  Leyden  laid  the  foundation  of  American  liberty. — Ba^lieSf 
m/.  i.  p.  29. 

Government  being  thus  established,  their  next  object  was  to  find 
a  convenient  place  for  a  settlement.  On  the  same  day  sixteen  men, 
well  armed,  with  a  few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  to  fetch  wood 
and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night  without  having 
found  any  person  or  habitation.  On  the  15th  of  November,  Miles 
Standish,  and  sixteen  armed  men,  in  searching  for  a  place  for  set- 
tlement, saw  five  or  six  Indians,  whom  they  followed  for  several 

t  Those  with  this  mark  brought  their  wives. 

*  Those  who  died  before  the  end  of  the  next  March  are  distingQishedby  an  aste- 
risk. 
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miles,  until  night ;  but,  not  overtaking  them,  were  obliged  to  lodge 
in  the  woods.  The  next  day  they  discovered  heaps,  one  of  which 
they  dug  open ;  but  finding  within  implements  of  war,  they  con- 
cluded Aese  were  Indian  graves.  In  different  heaps  of  sand  they 
also  foimd  baskets  of  com,  a  quantity  of  which  they  took  away, 
to  the  amount  of  about  ten  bushels.  This  was  a  fortunate  disco- 
very; it  gave  them  seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  probably  saved 
the  infant  colony  from  famine.  They  made  diligent  inquiry  for 
the  owners  of  the  com,  whom  they  found,  and  afterwards  paid 
them  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Before  the  end  of  November, 
Peregrine  White,  the  son  of  William  and  Susanna  White,  was 
bom,  being  the  first  child  of  European  parents  bom  in  New 
England. 

C^  the  sixth  of  December,  the  shallop  was  sent  out  with  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  men.  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish, 
and  others,  and  eight  or  ten  seamen,  to  sail  around  the  bay  in 
fliearch  of  a  place  for  a  settlement.  The  next  day  the  company 
divided;  and  some  travelled  on  the  shore,  whilst  the  others  coasted 
in  the  shallop.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  those  on  the  shore 
were  surpri^sd  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  shot  their  arrows  at 
them;  they  however  instantly  fled  upon  the  discharge  of  the  mus- 
kets of  the  English.  On  the  night  of  the  ninth,  l^ing  Saturday, 
they  reached  a  small  island,  (since  called  Clark's  Island).  They 
Teposed  themselves,  and  on  the  next  day  on  this  spot  they  kept 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  day  following,  December  11th,  O.  S., 
they  sounded  the  harbor,  and  found  it  ''fit  for  shipping."  A  part 
of  their  number  landed  and  went  some  distance  into  the  country. 
They  also  examined  the  land  near  the  shore,  and  found  it  had 
been  planted  with  Indian  com  two  or  three  years  before.  A  beau- 
tiful brook  was  near,  and  a  number  of  springs  of  pure  water;  and 
judging  this  to  be  a  good  place  for  a  settlement,  they  returned  with 
the  welcome  intelligence  to  the  ship.  This  day  his  since  been 
ccmsidered  as  the  day  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth.  The  day  which  has  been  annually  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  this  momentous  event,  is  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  N.  S.,  which  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  eleventh,  O.  S. 

On  Saturday  the  23d,  they  began  to  cut  timber  and  provide 
materials  for  building.  This  business  found  them  employment, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  till  about  the  19th*  of  February. 
The  whole  company,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  one  souls,  were 
divided  into  nineteen  families,  who  each  built  their  own  house  or 
hut ;  they  all,  however,  engaged  in  building  a  storehouse  twenty  feet 

auare  for  common  use.  From  the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  coast, 
1  the  day  of  their  permanent  landing,  the  weather  was  often  stormy 
and  severe.  The  men  who  were  employed  in  exploring  the  coast, 
were  exposed  to  great  hardships  from  watchings  and  fastings,  wet 
and  cola.  During  the  month  of  December,  six  of  their  number 
died,  and  many  others  sickened  of  grievous  colds,  of  which  they 
never  recovered.    On  the  Lord's  day,  December  31st,  they  attend- 
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ed  public  worship  for  the  first  time  on  shore,  aiid  named  the  place 
Pfynumth;  partly  because  the  harbor  was  so  named  by  Capt. 
Smith,  who  visited  this  coast  in  1614,  and  partly  from  gratitude 
for  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  from  Christian  friends  at 
PljTOOUth,  the  last  port  in  England  which  they  had  left. 

The  colonists,  on  the  9th  of  January  1621,  proceeded  to  the 
erection  of  their  town,  which  they  built  in  two  rows  of  houses 
for  greater  security.  On  the  14tli,  their  common  storehouse  took 
fire  from  a  spark  that  fell  ou  its  thatched  roof,  and  was  entirely 
consumed;  but  providentially,  by  the  timely  exertions  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, the  contents  of  the  building,  so  necessary  for  their  sui)port, 
were  preserved.  On  the  17th  of  February  they  mot  for  settling 
military  orders,  and  Miles  Standish  was  chosen  tlieir  captain. 
The  settlers  suffered  extremely  this  month  by  sickness  and  death, 
and  no  less  than  seventeen  of  their  number  died.  Their  sufferings 
were  much  increased  by  the  want  of  well  persons  to  take  care  of 
the  sick ;  there  being  at  one  time  no  more  than  six  or  seven  in 
tolerable  health.  In  March,  1621,  fifty-five  only  survived  of  the 
one  hundred  and  one  who  came  in  tlie  Mayflower. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  an  Indian  came  into  Plymouth  alone, 
and  surprised  the  inhabitants  by  calling  out  in  broken  English, 
"  Wcfcom^,  Englishmen!  Welcwnc,  Englishmen !^^  He  was  the 
first  of  the  natives  who  visited  them;  his  name  was  t^wioset,  and 
was  a  Sagamore  who  had  come  from  Monhig^on,  (a  place  now  in 
the  limits  of  Maine,)  where  he  had  learned  something  of  the 
English  tongue  from  the  captains  of  the  fishing  vessels  who 
resorted  thither.  He  informed  tlie  Plymouth  people  that  the  place 
where  they  were  seated  was  called  by  the  Indians  Patnxet;  that 
all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague  about  four 
years  since ;  and  that  there  was  neither  man,  woman  nor  child 
remaining.  No  natives,  therefore,  were  dispossessed  of  their  land 
to  make  room  for  the  English,  excepting  by  the  providence  of  Ciod, 
before  their  arrival. 

Samoset  was  treated  with  hospitality  by  the  settlers,  and  was 
disposed  to  preserve  an  intercourse  with  them ;  and  ou  his  third 
visit  brought  Sqimnio,  one  of  the  natives  who  had  been  basely 
carried  off  by  Capt.  Hunt  in  1614,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
England.  These  Indians  informed  the  English  that  Massasoif, 
the  greatest  king  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  was  near,  with  a  train 
of  sixty  men.  The  meeting  between  him  and  the  English  was 
conducted  with  considerable  formality  and  parade.  They  entered 
into  a  friendly  treaty,  wherein  they  agreed  to  .avoid  injuries  on 
both  sides,  to  punish  offenders,  to  restore  stolen  goods,  to  assist 
each  other  in  all  justifiable  wars,  to  promote  peace  among  their 
neighbors,  &c.  Massasoit  and  his  successors  for  fifty  years  invio- 
lably observed  this  treaty.  The  prudent  and  upright  conduct  of 
the  Plymouth  settlers  towards  their  neighbors,  the  Indians,  secured 
their  friendship  and  alliance.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1621,  no 
less  than  nine  sachems  declared  allegiance  to  king  James,  and 
Massasoit,  with  many  sachems  under  him,  subscribed  a  writing 
acknowledging  the  king  of  England  as  their  sovereign. 
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The  first  marriage  in  the  colony  was  solemnized  on  May  12th, 
1621,  between  Mr.  Eklward  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Susanna  White. 
The  first  duel  in  New  England  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  June, 
between  two  servants,  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  For  this 
disgraceful  offence,  they  were  formally  tried  before  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  sentenced  to  have  "  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together, 
and  so  to  be  twenty-four  hours  without  meat  or  drink."  Such, 
however,  was  the  painfulncss  of  their  situation,  and  their  piteous 
entreaties  to  be  released,  that,  upon  promise  of  better  behavior  in 
future,  they  were  soon  released  by  the  governor.  The  colonists 
planted  twenty  acres  with  com,  of  which  they  had  a  good  crop. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  manner  of  planting  by  Squanto;  but 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  first  trial  with  Englisii  grain,  by  reason, 
as  is  supposed,  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  bad  quality  of  the 
seed,  (iovernor  Carver  was  taken  sick  on  the  fifth  of  April,  while 
engaged  in  planting  corn,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Ilis  death  was 
greatly  lamented,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  humiUty,  and 
benevolence.  He  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  expended  for  the  good  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his 
death,  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  chosen  governor,  and  by  renewed 
elections  continued  in  office  for  several  years. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  king  James  signed  a  patent  incor- 

G crating  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquises  of  Buckingham  and 
amilton,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Goi^s,  with  thirty-four  others,  and  their  successors,  styling 
them  "  The  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  for  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  Neio  Eng^ 
land  in  America."  To  this  council  he  granted  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica which  lies  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  This  patent  was  the  great  civil  basis  of  all  the 
grants  and  patents  by  which  New  England  was  afterwards  divided. 
The  Plymouth  Council  retained  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
crown  until  the  year  1635,  when  they  resigned  their  charter. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  council  had  made  several  grants  of 
land  to  adventurers  who  proposed  to  settle  in  New  England. 
They  granted  New  Hampshire  to  Capt.  John  Mason  in  1621 — the 
l^rovince  of  Maine  to  Sir  R.  Gorges  in  1622 — and  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  Sir  Henry  lloswell  and  five  others  in  1628. 

In  1622,  Mr.  Weston,  a  merchant  of  liondon,  having  procured 
for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  sent 
two  ships,  with  fifty  or  sixty  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle  a 
plantation.  This  company  attempted  a  settlement  at  Weymouth, 
but,  ^^  being  a  set  of  rude,  profane  fellows,  regardless  oi  justice, 
provoked  the  Indians  by  stealing  their  corn,  and  other  abuses,  to 
t>ecome  their  enemies,  and  occasioned  much  trouble,  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  Plymouth  settlers."  The  Indians  soon  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  settlement,  which  they  would  have 
efiected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  their  Plymouth 
friends. 

The  Plymouth  settlers  having  received  information  that  the 
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sachem  Massasoit  was  sick  and  apparently  near  death,  and  that  a 
Dutch  ship  was  driven  ashore  near  his  house,  the  governor  sent 
Edward  W  inslow  and  John  Hambden  to  visit  him,  and  speak  with 
the  Dutch.  Having  Hobamack  for  their  guide,  they  reached  the 
residence  of  Massasoit,  whom  they  found  extremely  ill,  but,  by  the 
timely  assistance  of  Mr.  Winslow,  he  recovered.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  this  journey  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Winslow. 

"  The  ntxt  day,  TMarch  1623)  about  one  of  the  clock,  we  came  to  a  feny  in  Con- 
batant*s  country,  wnere,  upon  discharge  of  my  piece,  divers  Indians  came  to  us,  from 
a  house  not  far  off.  There  they  told  us  that  Massassowat  wojs  dead,  and  that  day 
buried ;  and  that  the  Dutch  would  be  gone  before  we  could  get  thither,  having  hove 
off  their  ship  already.  This  news  struck  us  blank  ;  but  especially  Hobbamock,  who 
desired  we  might  return  with  all  speed.  I  told  him  I  would  first  think  of  it,  consider- 
ing now  that,  he  being  dead,  Conbatant  was  the  most  like  to  succeed  him,  and  that 
we  were  not  above  three  miles  from  Mattapuyst,  his  dwelling  place.  Although  he 
were  but  a  hollow-hearted  friend  toward  us,  I  thought  no  time  so  fit  as  this  to  enter 
into  more  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  sachems  thereabout ;  hoping, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  it  would  be  a  means,  in  that  unsettled  state,  to  settle 
their  affections  towards  us  ]  and  though  it  were  somewhat  dangerous,  in  respect  of 
our  personal  safety,  because  myself  and  Hobbamock  had  been  employed  upon  a  ser- 
vice against  him,  which  he  might  now  fitly  revenge ;  yet,  esteemmg  it  the  best 
means,  leaving  the  event  to  God  in  his  mercy,  I  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice,  if  mas- 
ter Hamden  and  Hobbamock  durst  attempt  it  with  me ;  whom  I  found  willing  to  that 
or  any  other  course  might  tend  to  the  general  good.     So  we  went  towards  Mattapuyst. 

<<In  the  way,  Hobbamock,  manifesting  a  troubled  spirit,  brake  forth  into  these 
speeches:  *JVi?«i  icomasu  Sagimvs,  neen  tpomasu  Sagimus,  A:c.,-~My  loving  sachem^ 
my  loving  sachem !  Many  Imve  I  known,  but  never  any  like  thee.'  And,  turning  to 
me,  he  said  whilst  I  lived  I  should  never  see  his  like  amongst  the  Indians ;  saying 
he  was  no  liar ;  he  w^ls  not  bloody  and  cruel,  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  pas- 
sion he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy  to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended  him  ; 
ruled  by  reason  in  such  measure  as  he  would  not  scorn  the  advice  of  mean  men ; 
and  that  he  governed  his  men  better  with  few  strokes  than  others  did  with  many ; 
truly  loving  where  he  loved ;  yea,  he  feared  we  had  not  a  faithful  friend  left  among 
the  Indians  ;  showing  how  he  ofttimes  restrained  their  malice,  &c.;  continuing  a  long 
speech,  with  such  signs  of  lamentation  and  unfeigned  sorrow,  as  it  would  have  made 
the  hardest  heart  relent. 

'^At  length  we  came  to  Mattapuyst,  and  went  to  the  sachimo  comacoy  for  so  they  called 
the  sachem's  place  though  they  call  an  ordinary  house  tciteo ;  but  Conbatant,  the 
sachem,  was  not  at  home,  but  at  Puckanokick,  which  was  some  five  or  six  miles  off. 
The  squa  saehenij  for  so  they  call  the  sachem's  wife,  gave  us  friendly  entertainment. 
Here  we  inquired  again  concerning  Massassowat :  they  thought  him  dead,  but  knew 
no  certainty.  Whereupon  I  hired  one  to  go,  with  all  expedition,  to  Puckanokick,  that 
we  might  know  the  certainty  thereof,  and  withal  to  acquaint  Conbatant  with  our  there 
being.  About  half  an  hour  before  sun-setting  the  messenger  returned^  and  told  us 
that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  though  there  was  no  hope  we  should  find  him  living.  Upon 
this  we  were  much  revived,  and  set  forward  with  all  speed,  though  it  was  late  witnin 
night  ere  we  got  thither.  About  two  of  the  clock,  that  afternoon,  the  Dutchmen 
departed ;  so  that  in  that  respect  our  journey  was  frustrate. 

<<  When  we  came  thither,  we  found  the  house  so  full  of  men,  as  we  could  scarce  get 
in,  though  they  used  their  best  diUgence  to  make  way  for  us.  There  were  they  in 
the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making  such  a  hellish  noise  as  it  distempered  us 
that  were  well,  and  therefore  unlike  to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six 
or  eight  women,  who  chafed  his  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When 
they  had  made  an  end  of  their  charming,  one  told  him  that  his  friends,  the  English, 
were  come  to  see  him.  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gone, 
he  asked  who  was  come.  They  told  him  Winsnow,  for  they  cannot  pronounce  the 
letter  /,  but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  thereof.  He  desired  to  speak  with  me.  When 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I  took. 
Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly,  Keen  Winsnow  t  which  is  to  say,  Art  thou 
Winslow  ?  I  answered,  Ahhe^  that  is,  Yes.  Then  he  doubled  these  words :  Malta 
neen  wonckantt  namen,  Winsnow  !  that  is  to  say,  O  Winslow,  I  shall  never  see  the* 
•gain. 
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*<Then  I  called  Hobbamock,  and  desired  him  to  tell  Massassowat,  that  the  governor, 
hearing  of  his  sickness,  was  sorry  for  the  same ;  and  though,  b  j  reason  of  many  busi- 
nesses, he  could  not  come  himself,  yet  he  sent  me  with  such  things  for  him  as  he 
thought  most  likely  to  do  him  good  in  this  extremity ;  and  whereof  if  he  pleased  to 
take,  I  would  presently  give  him ;  which  he  desired ;  and  having  a  confection  of  many 
comfortable  conserves,  on  the  point  of  my  knife,  I  gave  him  some,  which  I 
could  scarce  get  through  his  teeth.  When  it  was  dissolved  in  his  mouth,  he 
swallowed  the  juice  of  it ;  whereat  those  that  were  about  him  much  rejoiced,  saying 
be  had  not  swallowed  anything  in  two  days  before.  Then  I  desired  to  see  his  mouth, 
which  was  exceedingly  furred,  and  his  tongue  swelled  in  such  a  manner  as  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  eat  such  meat  as  they  had,  his  passage  being  stopped  up.  Then  I 
washed  his  mouth,  and  scraped  his  tongue,  and  got  abundance  of  corruption  out  of 
the  same.  After  which  I  gave  him  more  of  the  confection,  which  he  swallowed  with 
more  readiness.  Then  he  desired  to  drink.  I  dissolved  some  of  it  in  water,  and  gave 
him  thereof.    Within  half  an  hour  this  wrought  a  great  alteration  in  him,  in  the  eves 

of  all  that  beheld  him.    Presently  after  his  sight  began  to  come  to  him Then 

I  gave  him  more,  and  told  him  of  a  mishap  we  had,  in  breaking  a  bottle  of  drink, 
which  the  governor  also  sent  him,  saying,  if  he  would  send  any  of  his  men  to 
Fatuxet,  I  would  send  for  more  of  the  same ;  also  for  chickens  to  make  him  broth^ 
and  for  other  things,  which  I  knew  were  good  for  him  ;  and  would  stay  the  return  of 
his  messenger,  if  he  desired.  This  he  took  marvellous  kindly,  and  appointed  some, 
who  were  ready  to  go  by  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  against  which  time  I  made 
ready  a  letter,  declaring  therein  our  good  success,  the  state  of  his  body,  Ace,  desiring 
to  send  such  things  as  I  sent  for,  and  such  physic  as  the  surgeon  durst  administer  to 
him. 

'<  He  requested  me  that,  the  day  following,  I  would  take  my  piece,  and  kill  him  some 
fowl,  and  make  him  some  English  pottage,  such  as  he  had  eaten  at  Pl3rmouth ;  which 
I  promised.  After,  his  stomach  coming  to  him,  I  must  needs  make  him  some  without 
fowl,  before  I  went  abroad,  which  somewhat  troubled  me ;  but  being  I  must  do  some- 
what, I  caused  a  woman  to  bruise  some  com,  and  take  the  flour  from  it,  and  set  over 
the  grit,  or  broken  corn,  in  a  pipkin,  for  they  have  earthen  pots  of  all  sizes.  When 
the  day  broke,  we  went  out,  it  being  now  March,  to  seek  herbs,  but  could  not  find  any 
but  strawberry  leaves,  of  which  I  gathered  a  handful,  and  put  into  the  same ;  and  be- 
cause I  had  nothing  to  relish  it,  I  went  forth  again,  and  pulled  up  a  sassafras  root, 
and  sliced  a  piece  thoreof,  and  boiled  it,  till  it  had  a  good  relish,  and  then  took  it  out 
again.  The  broth  being  boiled,  I  strained  it  through  my  handkerchief,  and  gave  him 
at  least  a  pint,  which  he  drank,  and  liked  it  very  well.    After  this  his  sight  mended 

more  and  more ; and  he  took  some  rest ;  insomuch  as  we  with  admiration 

blessed  God  for  giving  his  blessing  to  such  raw  and  ignorant  means,  making  no 
doubt  of  his  recovery,  himself  and  all  of  them  acknowledging  us  the  instruments  of 
his  preservation.  That  morning  he  caused  me  to  spend  in  going  from  one  to  another 
amonipt  those  that  were  sick  in  the  town,  requesting  me  to  wash  their  mouths  also, 
and  give  to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  that  they  were  good 
folk.  This  pains  I  took  with  willingness,  though  it  were  much  offensive  to  me,  not 
being  accustomed  with  such  poisonous  savors. 

**  The  messengers  were  now  returned,  but  finding  his  stomach  come  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  the  chickens  killed,  but  kept  them  for  breed.  Neither  -  durst  we  give  him 
any  physic,  which  was  then  sent,  because  his  body  was  so  much  altered  since  our 
instructions ;  neither  saw  we  any  need,  not  doubting  now  of  his  recovery,  if  he  were 
careful.  Many,  whilst  we  were  there,  came  to  see  him  ;  some,  by  their  report,  from 
a  place  not  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  Upon  this  his  recover)",  he  brake  forth  into 
these  speeches:  '  Now  I  see  the  English  are  my  friends  and  love  me ;  and  whilst  I  live, 
I  will  never  forget  this  kindness  they  have  showed  me.'  Whilst  we  were  there,  our 
entertainment  exceeded  all  other  strangers." — Good  News  from  New  EngUmd. 

Massasoit,  gratefully  impressed  with  the  kind  offices  performed 
by  Winslow,  revealed  a  plot  of  the  Massachusett  Indians  against 
Weston's  people  at  Wessagiisset,  and,  lest  the  English  at  Plymouth 
should  avenge  their  countrymen,  they  were  also  to  be  destroyed: 
and  he  advised  them  to  kill  the  conspirators,  as  the  only  means  of 
security.  The  governor,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was 
confirmed  by  other  evidences,  dispatched  Capt.  Standish  with 
eight  men,  in  order,  if  a  plot  should  be  discovered,  to  fall  on  the 
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conspirators.  Standish  sailed  to  the  Massachusetts,  where  the 
natives,  suspecting  his  design,  insulted  and  threatened  him. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  when  four  of  the  principal  conspirators 
were  in  a  room  with  about  the  same  nimibcr  of  his  own  men, 
he  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing the  whole.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  execution  so  terrified 
the  other  natives,  who  had  intended  to  join  with  the  Massachusetts 
in  the  conspiracy,  that  they  forsook  tlieir  houses  and  fled  to  swamps 
and  desert  places,  where  they  contracted  diseases  which  proved 
mortal  to  many  of  them,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  sachems. 

The  fame  of  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  being  spread  in  the 
west  of  England,  Mr.  White,  a  celebrated  minister  of  Dorchester, 
in  1624,  excited  some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  to  attempt 
anotlier  settlement  in  New  England.  They  accordingly,  on  a 
common  «tock,  sent  over  several  persons,  who  began  a  plantation 
at  Cape  Ann.  In  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Winslow,  agent  for  the 
colony,  arrived  in  the  ship  Charity,  and,  together  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  clothing,  brought  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  which  were  the 
first  cattle  of  the  kind  iu  this  part  of  America.  At  the  close  of 
this  year  (1624)  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons,  who  lived  in  thirty-two  dwelling-houses. 
Their  stock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  and  a  plenty  of  swine  and 
poultry.  Tlieir  town  was  pallisadoed  about  half  a  mile  in  compass. 
On  a  hill  in  the  town,  they  had  a  fort  well  built  of  wood,  and  a 
watch-tower.  This  year  they  freighted  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons. 

Tlie  year  1625  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson.  He  died  at  Leyden,  in  March,  1625,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  truly  a  great  and  good  man,  and  highly 
esteemed.  After  his  death,  his  wife,  children,  and  most  of  his 
congregation,  came  and  joined  their  brethren,  the  colonists  at  Ply- 
mouth. In  1630,  when  the  plantation  consisted  of  about  three 
hundred  souls,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  WiUiam 
Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns.  Tliis  patent  con- 
firmed their  title  to  a  tract  of  land  bounded  on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  lines  drawn  west  from  the  rivulet 
Connohasset,  and  north  from  the  river  of  Narragansett,  which 
lines  meet  in  a  point,  comprehending  all  the  country  then  called 
Pokanokit.  In  the  same  patent  was  granted  a  large  tract  border- 
ing on  the  river  Kennebec,  (now  in  the  state  of  Maine,)  where 
they  carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  natives  for  furs.  Tliis  patent 
passed  the  king's  hand,  but,  on  account  of  the  agents  of  the  colony 
inserting  a  clause  without  their  advice,  the  patent  was  never 
finished,  and  they  remained  without  a  charter  until  they  were 
incorporated  with  Massachusetts  hi  1601  or  1692.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Plymoutli  was  a  government  defacto^  and  considered  as  such 
by  king  Charles  in  his  letters  and  orders  which  were  sent  them  at 
various  times,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Massachusetts. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  Plymouth  Council  sealed  a 
patent  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others,  of  all  that  part  of 
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New  England  included  between  a  line  drawn  three  miles  south  of 
Charles  river,  and  another  three  miles  north  of  the  river  Merrimac, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea.  A  royal  charter,  giving  pow- 
ers of  government,  passed  the  seals  March  4th,  1629.  At  this 
period  a  few  scattering  settlements  only  had  been  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  In  the  summer  of  1628,  Mr.  Endicott,  one  of  the 
original  planters,  with  a  small  colony,  was  sent  over  to  begin  a 
plantation  at  Naumkeag,  (now  Salem).  The  June  following, 
about  two  himdred  persons,  with  four  ministers,  came  over  and 
joined  Mr.  Endicott's  colony ;  and  the  next  year  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church,  being  the  first  church  gathered  in  the  original 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  second  in  New  England ;  the 
church  at  Plymouth  being  gathered  eight  years  before.  In  1630, 
seventeen  ships  came  over  to  Massachusetts  from  different  ports  in 
England,  with  more  than  fifteen  hundred  passengers,  among  whom 
were  many  persons  of  distinction.  Many  of  these  persons  were 
from  illustrious  and  noble  families.  Having  been  accustomed  to  a 
life  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  their  sufferings  for  the  first  year  were 
very  great,  and  proved  fatal  to  many ;  among  others  to  the  fedy 
Arabella,  who  "  came  from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and  pleasure*,  in 
the  family  of  a  noble  earl,  into  a  wilderness  of  wants."  She  died 
at  Salem,  where  she  first  landed,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband, 
overcome  with  grief,  survived  her  but  a  short  time.  About  this 
time  settlements  were  made  at  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Canb- 
bridge,  Roxbury  and  Boston.  The  first  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  held  October  19th,  1630,  at  Boston,  by  the  freemen 
of  the  corporation  at  large.  At  this  court  it  was  agreed  that,  in 
future,  the  freemen  should  choose  the  assistants,  and  that  the 
assistants  should  choose  from  among  themselves  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor.  The  court  of  assistants  were  to  have  the  power 
of  making  laws  and  appointing  officers.  Being  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing a  religious  con>monwealth,  they  ordained  "  that  none  but 
church  members  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body 
politic,"  or  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting. 

In  1632  and  1633  great  numbers  of  emigrants  came  over  to  New 
England.  Such  was  the  tide  of  emigration,  that  the  king  in  coun- 
cil issued  an  order  in  February,  1633,  to  prevent  it.  Notwith- 
standing this  order,  Messrs.  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Stone,  three  emi- 
nent ministers,  who  were  considered  the  most  famous  pillars  of 
the  churches,  came  over  this  year,  with  two  hundred  emigrants, 
and  landed  at  Boston.  Mr.  Cotton  settled  at  Boston,  the  other 
two  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hooker,  with  one  hundred  others,  re- 
moved in  1636,  and  settled  Hartford  in  Coimccticut.  In  1634,  it 
was  found  so  very  inconvenient  for  all  the  freemen  to  assemble  in 
one  place  and  transact  their  business,  the  mode  of  legislation  was 
alteied  by  the  general  consent  of  the  towns.  They  delegated  to 
twenty-four  representatives  the  authority  granted  by  the  charter  to 
the  whole  body  of  freemen.  The  appellation  of  General  Court, 
which  had  been  applied  to  all  the  freemen  when  assembled,  was 
nyw  transferred  to  their  representatives.    It  was  during  this  year 
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(1634)  that  Roger  Williams^  the  minister  of  Salem,  having  occa- 
sioned  disturbances  by  tenets  considered  not  only  heretical,  but 
seditious,  and  being  found  irreclaimable,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
colony.  He  retired  to  Rehoboth,  which  was  then  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Plymouth.  In  1635,  there  canic  to  Massachusetts  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants  from  England,  among  whom  were 
Hugh  Peters,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  and  Mr. 
Vane,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
during  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Mr.  Vane  was  made 
governor  of  the  colony  the  year  after  his  arrival.  His  popularity, 
however,  was  transient.  During  his  administration,  in  1636,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  eloquence,  held  weekly 
meetings  for  persons  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  she  commented  on 
the  sermons  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  advanced  mystical  and 
extravagant  doctrines.  These  spread  rapidly  among  the  people, 
and  many  became  converts,  among  whom  were  Governor  Vane, 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  two  distinguished  ministers. 
Great  excitement  was  produced  among  the  people,  the  final  result 
of  which  was,  a  synod  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  in 
August,  1637,  where  were  assembled  both  ministers  and  messen- 
gers of  churches,  and  magistrates,  who,  after  three  weeks'  disputa- 
tion, condemned  as  erroneous  upwards  of  eighty  opinions,  said  to 
have  been  maintained  by  persons  in  the  country.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  some  of  her  principal  followers  were 
sentenced  to  banislmient.  She,  with  her  husband  and  family, 
removed  to  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  1642,  Mr.  Hutchinson  died. 
She,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  people  or  place,  removed  to  the 
Dutch  country  beyond  New  Haven,  where  she  was  killed,  with  all 
her  family,  being  sixteen  in  number,  except  one  daughter,  who  was 
carried  into  captivity. 

The  year  1637  was  distinguished  by  the  Pequot  war  in  Con- 
necticut, in  which  were  killed  five  or  six  hundred  Indians,  and  the 
warlike  Pequots  were  mostly  destroyed.  This  first  war  with  the 
Indians  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes,  that  for 
forty  years  afterwards  they  never  openly  commenced  hostilities 
with  the  English.  In  1640,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  England 
ceased.  Persecution  having  ceased  in  England,  the  motives  for 
coming  to  New  England  were  removed.  They  who  then  professed 
to  give  the  best  account,  say  that  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
ships,  which  were  the  whole  number  from  the  beginning  of  the 
colony,  there  arrived  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  passengers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  perhaps  about  four  thousand  famiUes. 
After  this  period  it  is  supposed  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
more  persons  returned  to  England,  than  came  from  England  to 
the  colonies.  "Such,  however,  were  the  character  and  virtues  of 
the  emigrants,  such  tlie  power  over  difliculties,  which  their  reso- 
lute minds,  and  bodies  hardened  by  labor,  had  imparted  to  them, 
that  they  continued  to  increase  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  wealth 
and  numbers." 

In  1643,  four  of  the  New  England  colonies,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
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necticut,  Plymouth  and  New  Haven,  united  in  a  confederacy  for 
mutual  protection  and  assistance.  The  articles  of  union  and  con- 
federation were  signed  at  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  this  union,  were,  the  danger  from  the  Indians, 
from  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  and  from  the  French ;  also  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  mother  country  in  case  of 
any  sudden  attack.  By  the  articles  of  tlie  confederation,  each 
colony  was  to  appoint  two  commissioners,  who  were  to  assemble 
by  rotation  in  the  respective  colonies,  and  were  empowered  to 
enact  ordinances  of  general  concern ;  and  in  case  of  invasion  each 
colony  was  bound  to  furnish  a  stipulated  proportion  of  men  and 
money.  The  commissioners  who  formed  the  union,  declared,  that, 
as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects,  they  be  and  continue 
one ;  and  henceforth  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England,  This  union  rendered  the  colonies  formidable  to 
their  enemies,  and  secured  the  peace  and  rights  of  the  coimtry. 

The  first  instance  on  record  in  Massachusetts  of  a  trial  for  witch- 
craft, was  in  1648,  when  Margaret  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  was  indict- 
ed for  a  witch,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  England  against  this  crime.  *'She  was  charged  with 
having  such  a  malignant  touch,  that  if  she  laid  her  hands  upon 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  anger,  they  were  seized  presently  with 
deafness,  vomiting,  or  other  sickness,  or  some  violent  pains.'' 
Since  the  year  1634,  committees,  consisting  of  ministers  and  prin- 
cipal laymen,  were  appointed  almost  every  year,  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colony.  Mean- 
while, laws  of  the  greatest  necessity  had  been  successively  enacted. 
This  year  (1648)  the  whole  were  collected,  ratified  by  the  court, 
and  printecL  In  civil  actions,  equity,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  their  rule  of  determining. 
In  punishing  oflfences,  they  professed  to  be  governed  by  the  judi- 
cial law  of  Moses,  but  no  farther  than  those  laws  were  of  a  moral 
nature.  Many  of  their  sentences  previous  to  their  having  a  reeu- 
lar  code  of  laws,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
large  family  of  children  and  servants,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  from  among  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  are 
taken  from  the  public  records. 

Josias  Plaistowe,  for  stealing  four  baskets  of  com  from  the  Indians,  is  ordered  to 
return  them  eight  baskets^  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  and  hereafter  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  he  us^  to  be.* 

Captain  Stone,  for  abusing  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  calling  him  justass,  is  fined  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  patent,  without  the  governor's 
leave,  upon  pain  ol  death. 

Serjeant  Perkins  ordered  to  carry  forty  turfs  to  the  fort  for  being  drunk. 

Edward  Palmer,  for  his  extortion  in  taking  two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  for  the  wood-work  of  Boston  stocks,  is  fined  five  pounds,  and  ordered  to  sit  one 
Ikour  in  the  stocla. 

*  They  were  very  careful  to  give  no  titles  where  they  were  not  due.  In  a  list  of 
one  honored  freemen  you  will  not  find  above  four  or  five  distinguished  by  Mr.,  although 
thqr  were  men  of  some  substance.    Goodman  and  goodwife  were  the  common  appelii^ 
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Capt.  Lore!  admonished  to  take  heed  of  light  carriage. 

Thomas  Petil,  for  su&uicion  of  slander,  idUaes.i  and  stubbomDess,  is  cennued  to 
be  severely  whipped  and  lu  be  kevt  in  hold. 

Calharinc,  the  wile  of  Richard  Cornish,  was  found  sus)iicioas  of  inconlinency,  and 
•edously  admonished  to  lake  heed. 

Daniel  Clorke,  found  to  he  an  immoderate  drinlier,  was  fined  funy  bhillings. 

John  Wed^'wood,  fur  being  in  Ibe  company  ofdrunkards,  to  be  !iet  in  the  slocks. 

John  Kilchin,  fur  showing  books  which  lie  uas  coinmaadcd  to  bring  to  the  governor, 
— d  fbrbidden  lo  show  Ihem  to  any  other,  and  yet  showed  them,  was  fined  ten  slklr 


fiobe: 


lobert  Shonbu|e,  fur  sirearing  by  the  blood  of  Goil,  was  Sentenced  to  have  his 
taagae  put  intu  a  clutt  slick,  and  lu  stand  s<i  liir  tlie  spaci'  of  half  an  hour. 

Great  numbers  of  the  like  kind  might  he  added. — H:ilchitinm'$  Ilhl.  b{  Man.,  vol.  i, 
p.  436. 

About  this  period,  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  "after  the 
manner  of  Russians  and  barbarous  Indians,"  as  Gov.  Endicott 
and  otliers  termed  it,  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
vhich  says  "  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  wear  long  hair."  The 
nde  in  Is'ew  England  was,  that  none  should  wear  their  hair  below 
their  eara.  In  a  clergyman  it  was  peculiarly  offensive,  as  they 
■were  required  to  go  with  open  cars.  A  few  years  before  this, 
tobacco  was  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  the  smoke,  in  some 
manuscripts,  is  compared  to  the  smoke  of  tlic  bottomless  pit. 
Some  of  the  clergy  fell  uito  the  practice  of  smoking,  and  tobacco, 
by  an  act  of  government,  "was  set  at  liberty." 

The  trade  of  the  colony  increasing,  especially  with  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  bucaiieers  ot  pirates  at  this  time  were  nimierous, 
and  part  of  the  wealth  tlicy  took  from  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as 
what  was  produced  by  the  trade,  being  brought  into  New  England 
in  bullion,  "it  was  thought  necessary,  for  preventing  fraud  in 
money,"  to  erect  a  mint  for  coining  shillings,  sixpences,  and  three- 
pences, with  no  other  impression  at  first  than  N.  E.  on  the  one 
nde,  aud  XII.,  VI.,  or  III.  on  the  other;  but  in  October,  IflSl,  the 
court  ordered  tliat  all  pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring 
with  this  inscription,  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  and 
New  England  aud  the  year  of  our  Lord  on  the  other  side.*  Tlie 
annexed  cut  is  a  representation  of  one  of  tliese  coins. 


*  Tha  first  money  bcicig  coined  in  1632,  the  same  date  was  euntinaed  upon  all  thai 
«as  Hlrock  for  thirty  years  afterwards.  No  other  colony  ever  presumed  lo  coin  metal 
into  money.  A  Tery  large  sum  waji  coined,  and  the  mint-master  mnde  a  large  fortune 
bfit,  w  he  was  allowed  lo  take  fifteen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillings  fur  Ihc 
UODtde  of  onning,  ice.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  Sir.  Sewall,  who  married  hih 
■Blr  daujihter,  received  with  het  ttunj  llioasuid  pounds  in  New  England  shillings.- 
.....  "irt.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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In  the  year  1656  began  what  is  generaUy  called  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers.  The  first  who  openly  professed  their  principles 
in  the  colony  were  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  came  from 
Barbadoes  in  July  of  this  year.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  nine  others 
arrived  in  a  ship  from  London.  Being  brought  before  the  court 
of  assistants  on  the  8th  of  September,  they  affirmed  they  were 
aent  by  God  to  reprove  the  people  for  their  sins.  Being  questioned 
how  they  could  make  it  appear  that  God  had  sent  them,  they, 
after  a  pause,  replied,  that  they  had  the  same  call  that  Abraham 
had  to  go  out  of  his  country.  To  other  questions  they  gave  rude 
mnd  contemptuous  answers,  which  is  the  reason  assigned  for  com- 
mitting them  to  prison.  A  great  number  of  their  books,  which 
they  intended  to  circulate  over  the  country,  were  seized  and  re- 
served for  the  fire.  Soon  after  this,  as  the  governor  was  going 
from  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  several  gentlemen  accom- 
panying him,  Mary  Prince  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  the 
prison,  railing  and  reviling  him,  saying,  ''  Woe  unto  thee,  thou  art 
an  oppressor,"  and  denouncing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him. 
She  also  wrote  him  a  letter,  filled  with  opprobrious  language. 
The  governor  sent  for  her  twice  from  the  prison  to  his  own  house, 
and,  with  a  number  of  ministers,  endeavored  with  much  tenderness 
aind  moderation  to  convince  her  of  her  errors.  She,  however, 
railed  upon  them,  calling  them  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  people, 
Baal's  priests,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  &c. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  special  provision  made  in  the  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  Quakers ;  but,  m  virtue  of  a  law  which 
had  been  made  against  heretics  in  general,  the  court  passed  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upon  them  all.  Afterwards  other  severe  laws 
were  enacted,  among  which  were  the  following :  any  Quaker,  after 
the  first  conviction,  if  a  man,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  and  for  the 
second  the  other ;  a  woman,  each  time  to  be  severely  whipped ; 
and  the  third  time,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  have  their  tongues 
bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  October,  1658,  after  much 
exposition  by  members  of  the  court,  they<  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only,  passed  a  law  for  punishing  with  death  all  Quakers  who 
should  return  into  their  jurisdiction  after  banishment.  Under  this 
law  four  persons  were  executed.  The  friends  of  the  Quakers  in 
England  now  interposed,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  king, 
September  9th,  1661,  requiring  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  all 
capital  or  corporeal  punishments  of  his  subjects  called  Quakers, 
and  that  such  as  were  obnoxious  should  be  sent  to  England.  This 
order  was  obeyed,  and  all  disturbances  by  degrees  subsided. 

Much  censure  has  been  passed  upon  the  New  England  colonies 
for  their  severe  laws  against  those  calling  themselves  Quakers ; 
yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  laws  in  England  against  them, 
at  this  period,  were  severe,  and  although  none  were  put  to  death 
by  public  execution,  yet  many  were  confined  in  prisons,  where 
they  died,  in  consequence  of  the  rigor  of  the  law.  One  principal 
thing  which  tends  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  many,  in  this  pre- 
sent age,  is  the  supposition  that  those  who  sufiered  the  punishment 
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of  the  law  were  essentially  of  the  same  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
respectable  and  worthy  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  is  a  mistake ;  many  who  went  by  this  name  at 
that  period  may  be  considered  as  fanatics,  and  proper  subjects  of 
a  madhouse.  The  following  instances  of  their  conduct  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  madness.  "  Some  at  Salem,  Hampton, 
Newbury,  and  other  places,  coming  into  the  congregations  and 
calling  to  the  minister  in  time  of  public  worship,  declaring  their 

E reaching,  &c.,  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. '  Hiomas  New- 
ouse  went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Boston,  with  a  couple  of 
glass  bottles,  and  broke  them  before  the  congregation,  and  threat- 
ened, *  T/uis  will  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces,^  Another  time, 
M.  Brewster  came  in  with  her  face  smeared  and  black  as  a  coal. 
Deborah  Wilson  went  through  the  streets  of  Salem  as  naked  as 
she  came  into  the  world."*  '*  That  some  provision  was  necessary 
against  these  people  so  far  as  they  were  disturbers  of  civil  peace 
and  order,  every  one  will  allow ;  but  such  sanguinary  laws  against 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion  are  not  to  be  defended." 

The  year  1675  is  memorable  for  a  war  with  the  Indians,  called 
King  Philip^ s  War,  which  was  the  most  general  and  destructive 
ever  sustained  by  the  infant  colonies.  Philip  resided  at  Mount 
Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  the  grandson  and  successor  of 
Massasoit,  with  whom  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  made  a  treaty 
fifty  years  before.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  war,  he  was 
jealous  of  the  whites.  His  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  unite 
all  the  Indian  tribes  to  make  a  combined  effort  to  exterminate  the 
colonists,  and  thus  preserve  their  himting  grounds  and  indepen- 
dence. The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  execution  of 
three  Indians  by  the  English,  whom  Philip  had  excited  to  murder 
Sausaman,  a  Christian  Indian,  who  had  informed  the  whites  of 
the  plot  Pliilip  was  forming  against  them.  Philip,  to  avenge  their 
deaths,  commenced  hostilities,  and  by  his  influence  drew  into  the 
war  most  of  the  tribes  in  New  England.  The  Indians,  at  this 
period,  had  acquired  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  war  soon 
became  general.  Their  first  attack  was  made  June  24th,  upon 
the  people  of  Swanzey,  as  they  were  returning  from  public  wor- 
ship ;  eight  or  nine  persons  were  killed.  Brookfield,  in  Worcester 
county,  was  next  attacked,  and  every  house  burnt  but  one. 
During  the  month  of  September,  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and  North- 
field,  on  Connecticut  river,  were  attacked ;  many  persons  were 
killed,  and  many  buildings  consumed. 

In  the  winter  was  the  celebrated  expedition  against  the  Narragansetts,  who  had 
given  indications  of  their  favorable  disposition  to  Philip.  The  active  co-operation  of 
that  powerful  tribe,  notwithstanding  their  treaty  in  July  and  suteequent  pacific  assur- 
ances, was  seriously  apprehended.  A  thousand  men  were  raised  by  order  of  the 
oommissiouerj  of  the  United  Colonies  for  this  important  ser\''ice.  Six  companies  from 
Massachusetts,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  were  under  the  command  of  Major  Appleton. 
Five  companies  from  Connecticut  were  led  by  Major  Treat.  The  two  companies 
frmn  Fl3rnKmth  were  under  Major  Bradford.    Governor  Winslow  was  commander-in 

*  HatchinsoD,  vol.  i.,  p.  203  and  204. 
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chief,  by  appointment  from  the  commissioners.  The  preparation  and  the  march  of 
this  army,  the  most  considerable  that  New  England  had  then  seen,  were  most  prompt 
and  persevering.  In  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  a 
formidable  foe,  posted  in  a  strong  position  in  his  wilderness  retreat:  The  attack  on 
the  enemy's  fort,  December  19th,  (0.  S.,)  was  completely  successful.  It  was  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  memonble  exploit  against  the  P^uots,  forty  years  before,  by  the  men 
of  Uonnecticat.  A  day  of  horrible  conflagration  and  slaughter  inflicted  a  blow,  from 
which  the  Narragansctt  nation  never  recovered.  Seven  hundred  of  their  fighting 
men  fell  in  the  action,  and  it  was  computed  that,  at  least,  three  hundred  more  died  oi 
their  wounds  and  from  the  hardships  which  ensued.  Such  are  the  numbers  given  by 
HubbanL  in  his  Narrative,  deri^ved  from  the  confession  of  Potock,  one  of  the  Indian 
chiefs,  afterwards  taken  at  Rhode  Island,  and  put  to  death  in  Boston.  It  was  a  dear-  " 
bought  victory  to  the  assailants.  Five  brave  captains  were  slain  in  the  action :  Da- 
Tenix>rt  of  Bmton,  son  of  Captain  Richard  Davenport,  distinj^uished  in  the  Pequot  war, 
Johnson  of  Roxbury,  Gardner  of  Salein,  Gallop  of  New  London,  and  Marshall  of 
Windsor.  Captain  Sicley*  of  Stratford  was  mortally  wounded,  and  lived  but  a  few 
days  after  the  fight.  The  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  assailants  was  eighty-five 
killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  were  Major 
Bradford  and  Captain  Church,  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  Lieut.  Upham  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  latter  died  of  his  wound  some  mouths  afterward.  J.  Gorham  of  Barnsta- 
ble, captain  of  one  of  Plymouth  Colony  companies,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died 
on  the  expedition.  Church  was  a  volunteer,  and,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  narrative, 
rode  in  the  general's  guard.  He  poiQtedly  condemns  the  burning  the  uigwams  in  the 
fort,  which  would  have  aflforded  a  comfortable  shelter  to  the  troops.  For  want  of  such 
accommodation,  they  were  compelled,  immediately  at\er  the  action,  to  perform  a  severe 
march  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  in  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  to  Wickford.  This 
march  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  wounded  men.  Many  of  them  died  on  the 
way,  or  soon  afterward.  None  of  them  could  have  their  woiunds  dressed  until  they 
amved  at  head-quarters. — Davi^  Edition  of  New  England  Memorialf  432  p. 

From  this  blow,  called  the  Swamp  Fight,  the  Indians  never 
recovered.  They  were  not  yet,  however,  effectually  subdued. 
During  the  winter,  the  savages  continued  murdering  and  burn- 
ing. The  towns  of  Lancaster,  Medfield,  Weymouth,  Groton, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  Sudbury,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were 
assaulted,  and  some  of  them  partly,  and  others  wholly,  destroyed. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1676,  the  finishing  blow  was  given  to  the 
Indian  power,  by  the  death  of  king  Philip,  who  was  killed  by  a 
friendly  Indian,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope.  In  this  distress- 
ing war,  the  English  lost  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of  their 
strength ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed,  and  six  hun- 
dred dwelling-houses  consumed. 

In  the  height  of  the  distress  of  Philip's  war,  and  while  the  colony 
was  contending  with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  the  soil,  com- 
plaints were  renewed  in  England,  wliich  struck  at  the  powers  of 
government.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  followed  from  time 
to  time,  until  1684,  when  judgment  was  given  against  the  charter. 
In  1686,  in  May,  a  commissioner  arrived,  appointing  a  president 
and  divers  gentlemen  of  the  council,  to  take  upon  them  the  admi-  * 
nistration  of  government.  This  admmisiration  was  short,  and 
productive  of  no  grievances.  In  December,  of  the  same  year.  Sir 
JSdmtmd  Andross  arrived  with  a  commission  from  king  James,  for 
the  government  of  the  New  England  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Connecticut.     His  kind  professions  for  a  while  encouraged  the 
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hopes  of  the  people ;  he,  however,  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
dia  many  arbitrary  acts,  whereby  the  people  were  oppressed, 
and  himself  and  his  followers  were  enriched.  The  press  was 
restrained ;  public  thanksgiving,  without  an  order  from  the  crown, 
was  prohibited ;  fees  of  all  officers  were  increased ;  and  the  people 
were  compelled  to  petition  for  new  patents  for  their  lands,  for 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  The  colony 
was  greatly  disquieted  by  these  and  other  tyrannical  proceedings, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  people  was  excited  in  proportion  to  their 
sufferings. 

In  the  beginning  of  1689,  a  rumor  reached  Boston,  that  William, 

Srincc  of  Orange,  had  invaded  England,  with  the  intention  of 
ethroning  the  king.  Animated  with  the  hope  of  dehvcrance,  the 
people  rushed  to  arms,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  seized  Andross, 
Randolph,  the  licenser  of  the  press,  and  other  obnoxious  charac- 
ters, and  placed  them  in  confinement.  A  council  of  safety,  con- 
sisting 01  their  former  magistrates,  was  then  organized  to  admi- 
nister the  goveniment  till  authentic  intelligence  should  be  received 
from  England.  In  a  few  weeks  tidings  arrived  that  William  and 
Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne:  they  were  immediately 
proclaimed  with  great  rejoicings.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
applied  for  the  restoration  of  their  old  or  the  grant  of  a  new  char- 
ter. A  definite  answer  was  deferred,  but  the  council  was  author- 
ized to  administer  the  government  according  to  the  old  charter  till 
further  directions  were  given,  Andross  and  his  associates  were 
ordered  home  for  trial.  A  new  charter  was  received  in  1692 
by  Massachusetts,  which  added  to  her  territory  Plymouth,  Maine, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  By  this  charter,  the  appointment  of  the  gover- 
nor was  in  the  crown,  and  every  freeholder  of  forty  shillings  ster- 
ling a  year,  and  every  inhabitant  of  forty  pounds  sterling  personal 
estate,  was  allowed  to  vote  for  representatives. 

At  this  period,  the  French  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  insti- 
gated the  northern  and  eastern  Indians  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  English  settlements.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls,  in  New 
Hampshire,  Casco,  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady,  in  New  York, 
were  attacked  by  different  parties  of  French  and  Indians,  and 
shocking  barbarities  committed.  Regarding  Canada  as  the  princi- 
pal source  of  their  troubles.  New  England  and  New  York  formed 
the  bold  project  of  reduchig  it  by  force  of  arms.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  raised  an  army,  under  General  Winthrop,  which  was 
sent  against  Montreal,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  destined  to  attack  (iuebec.  The  sea- 
son was  so  far  advanced  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  Quebec,  Octo- 
ber 5th,  1690,  tlie  French  so  superior  in  number,  the  weather  so 
tempestuous,  and  the  sickness  so  great  among  the  soldiers,  that  the 
expedition  was  abandoned.  Success  had  been  so  confidently 
expected,  that  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops.  There  was  danger  of  a  mutiny.  In  this 
extremity,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  credit^ 
a  substitute  for  money;  and  these  were  the  first  ever  issued  in 
American  colonies. 
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In  1692,  a  great  ezoitement  was  again  revived  in  New  England 
on  account  of  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  It  com~ 
menced  at  this  time  in  Danvers,  then  a  part  of  Salem.  Near  the 
close  of  February,  several  children  in  this  place  began  to  act  in  a 
peculiar  and  unaccountable  manner.  Their  strange  conduct  con- 
tinuing for  several  days,  their  friends  betook  themselves  to  fasting 
and  prayer.  During  religious  exercises,  the  children  were  gene- 
rally decent  and  still ;  but  after  service  was  ended,  they  renewed 
their  former  unaccountable  conduct.  This  was  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  laboring  under  the  **  influence  of  an  evil 
hand,  or  witchcraft."  After  a  few  days,  these  children  began  to 
accuse  several  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  bewitching  tiiem.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  were  credited,  and  these  suspected  persons  were 
seized  and  imprisoned.  From  this  time,  this  contagion  spread 
rapidly  over  the  neighboring  country,  and  soon  appeared  in 
various  parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk.  Persons  at 
Andover,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Boston,  and  other  places,  were 
accused  by  their  neighbors,  and  others.  For  a  time,  those 
who  were  accused  were  persons  of  the  lower  classes.  But  at 
length  some  of  the  first  people  in  rank  and  character  were  accused 
of  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  The  evil  had  now  become  awfirily 
alarming.  Before  the  close  of  September,  nineteen  persons  were 
executed ;  and  one,  (Giles  Corey,)  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing 
to  put  himself  on  a  trial  by  jury' ;  all  these  persons  died  professing 
their  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge.  At  length  the 
magilBtrates  became  convinced  that  their  proceedings  had  been  rash 
ana  indefensible.  A  special  court  was  held-  on  the  subject,  and 
fifty  who  were  brought  to  trial  were  acquitted,  excepting  three, 
who  were  reprieved  by  the  governor.  These  events  were  foUowed 
by  a  general  release  of  all  who  were  imprisoned.  At  this  period 
the  belief  of  the  actual  existence  of  witchcraft,  prevailed  in  the 
most  enlightened  parts  of  Europe.  The  learned  Baxter  pro- 
nounced the  disbeliever  in  witchcraft  "  an  obdurate  Sadducee," 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Enelish  judges, 
repeatedly  tried  dnd  condemned  persons  accused  of  this  crime. 
It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned,  that,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testi- 
mony of  many  respectable  witnesses,  many  things  took  place  at 
that  time,  which,  even  in  this  age,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  began  in  1690, 
was  not  yet  terminated.  For  seven  years  the  frontier  settlements 
were  harassed  by  the  savages,  till  peace  took  place  between 
France  and  England.  But  in  a  few  years  war  again  broke  out  in 
Europe,  which  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  in  America.  In 
February,  1704,  Deerfield,  on  Connecticut  river,  was  surprised  in 
the  night,  about  forty  persons  killed,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Williams,  the  minister. 
and  his  family.  In  1707,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island,  deapatched  an  armament  against  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  expedition  was  unsucceesful.    In  1710,  New 
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England,  assisted  by  the  mother  country,  with  a  fleet,  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  place ;  and  its  name,  in  honor  of  queen  Anne, 
was  changed  to  Annapolis.  This  success  encouraged  the  com* 
mander,  General  Nicholson,  to  visit  England  and  propose  an  expe* 
dition  against  Canada.  His  proposition  was  adopted,  and  in  June, 
1711,  Admiral  Walker,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and 
forty  transports,  with  an  army  of  veteran  troops,  arrived  at 
Boston,  from  whence  he  sailed  for  Quebec  about  the  last  of  July. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Nicholson  repaired  to  Albany,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  that  were  to  proceed  by  land.  When 
the  fleet  had  advanced  ten  leagues  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  wea- 
ther became  tempestuous  and  foggy.  Nine  of  the  transports  were 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  men 
perished.  Weakened  by  this  disaster,  the  admiral  returned  to 
England,  and  the  New  England  troops  returned  to  their  homes. 
Nicnolson,  having  learned  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  returned  with  his 
troops  to  Albany.  In  1713,  peace  was  made  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  at  Utrecht. 

In  1716,  Samuel  Shute,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
For  a  long  period  afterwards,  many  controversies  and  difliculties 
took  place  between  the  royal  governors  sent  from  f^ngland  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were  jealous  of  tlieir  rights 
as  British  subjexjts.  These  disturbances  continued,  with  some 
intervals,  till  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
and  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  its  calamities.  Their 
commerce  and  fisheries  suflered  great  injury  from  privateers  fitted 
out  at  Louisburg,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
This  place  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  America ;  the 
fortifications  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  building,  and  had  cost 
the  French  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  convinced  of  the  importance  6i  reducing  this  place, 
planned  a  daring,  but  successful  enterprise  for  its  reduction. 
Accordingly,  about  four  thousand  men,  from  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Pep^ 
perelly  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  conquest  of  this  place.  Having 
the  assistance  of  four  ships  of  war,  under  Commodore  Warren, 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  troops  arrived  at  Louisburg,  about  the 
1st  of  May,  1745,  and  commenced  the  siege.  For  foiu-teen  nights 
successively,  the  New  England  troops,  sinking  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  drew  their  cannons  and  mortars  through  a  swamp  two 
miles  in  length.  By  this  means,  the  siege  was  pushed  with  so 
much  vigor,  that,  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
France,  fired  with  resentment  against  the  colonics,  the  next  sum- 
mer sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  New  England  and 
recover  Louisburg.  The  news  of  their  approach  spread  terror 
throughout  New  England.  But  an  uncommon  succession  of  dis- 
asters, which  the  pious  at  that  time  ascribed  to  the  special  inter- 
position of  Proyidence,  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.    The 
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French  fleet  was  delayed  and  damaged  by  storms :  some  of  the 
ships  were  lost,  and  a  pestilential  fever  prevailed  among  the 
troops,  and  the  two  admirals  killed  themselves  through  chagrin 
<m  the  £BLilure  of  the  expedition.  The  war  at  this  period  was 
ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  by  which  all  pri- 
soners on  each  side  were  to  be  restored  without  ransom,  and  all 
conquests  made  during  the  war  were  to  be  mutually  restored. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  peace, 
before  they  were  again  thrown  into  anxiety  and  distress  by  ano- 
ther war  against  France.  Tlie  war  actually  commenced  in  1754| 
though  not  formally  declared  till  May,  1756.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1755,  preparations  were  made  by  the  colonies  for  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  the  enemy.  Four  expeditions  were  planned :— one 
against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a  second  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Crown  Point ;  and  a  fourth  against 
Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts,  was  led  by  Gen. 
Monckton  and  Gen.  Winslow.  With  these  troops,  they  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  arrived  at  Chignecto,  in  the  bay  of 
Fundy.  After  being  joined  by  three  hundred  regular  British 
troops,  they  proceeded  against  fort  Beau  Sejour,  which  surren- 
der^, after  a  siege  of  iovlt  days.  Other  forts  were  taken,  and 
Nova  Scotia  was  entirely  subdued.  In  order  that  the  French  in 
Canada  should  derive  no  assistance '  from  this  territory,  the 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  were  taken  from  the 
country,  and  dispersed  among  the  English  colonies.  One  thousand 
of  these  proscribed  Acadians  were  transported  to  MassaohusettSi 
where  many  of  them  embarked  for  Frdnce.  The  expedition 
against  Niagara  was  committed  to  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  force  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  himdred 
men.  The  season,  however,  was  too  far  advanced  before  he  had 
completed  his  preparations,  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance,  and 
the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

The  war  continued,  with  varied  success,  till  the  conquest  of 
Quebec  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  September,  1759,  and 
the  final  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760.  This  event  caused  great 
and  imiversal  joy  in  the  colonies,  and  public  thanksgivings  were 
generally^  appointed.  A  definitive  treaty,  the  preliminaries  of 
which,  had  been  settled  the  year  before,  was  signed  at  Paris  in 
1763,  by  which  all  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  were 
ceded  to  the  British  crown. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  British  parliament  formed  a  plan 
for  raising  a  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose, 
an  act  was  passed  for  laying  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  or 
parchment,  used  in  America,  and  declaring  all  writings  on 
mistamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void.  This  act,  called  the 
Stamp  Ad,  received  the  royal  assent  March  22d,  1765.  When  the 
news  of  this  act  reached  the  colonies,  the  people  everywhere 
manifested  alarm  and  a  determination  to  resist  its  execution.    The 
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assembly  of  Virginia  first  declared  its  opposition  to  the  act  by  a 
number  of  spirited  resolves ;  but  Massachusetts  took  the  lead  in 
this  important  crisis,  and  maintained  it  in  every  stage  of  the  sub- 
sequent revolution.  In  Boston,  the  populace,  in  some  instances, 
demohshed  the  houses  of  the  friends  of  the  British  measures,  and 
in  various  ways  manifested  the  public  indignation.  To  render 
the  opposition  complete,  the  merchants  associated,  and  agreed  to  a 
resolution  not  to  import  any  more  goods  from  Great  Britain  until 
the  stamp  law  should  be  repealed.  To  give  efficacy  to  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  act,  Massachusetts  proposed  a  meeting  of  deputies 
firom  the  several  colonies,  to  be  held  at  New  York  in  October, 
1765.  Deputies  from  nine  of  the  colonies  met,  agreed  on  a  decla- 
ration of  rights  and  grievances,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  a 
memorial  to  both  houses  of  parliament.  Tliis  spirited  opposi- 
tion, seconded  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  friends  of 
America,  produced  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1766. 

The  British  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  the  stamp  act, 
still  persisted  in  their  design  of  raising  a  revenue  from  America ; 
and,  in  1767,  an  act  was  passed  for  laying  duties  on  glass,  paint- 
ers' colors,  paper,  and  tea  imported  into  the  colonies.  These 
duties  were  small,  but  the  colonists  objected  to  the  principle,  rather 
than  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  remonstrated  against  the  act. 
A  second  association  was  formed  for  suspending  the  importation  on 
all  goods  on  which  duties  were  charged.  These  measures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  adopted  by  the  other  colonies,  and  a  circular  letter 
firom  Boston  had  its  influence  in  giving  concert  and  consistency  to 
the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  This  op- 
position, supported  by  petitions  and  remonstrances,  procured  the 
abolition  of  all  the  duties,  except  of  three  petvce  on  every  pound  of 
tea.  The  British  ministry,  finding  mild  efforts  to  be  unavailing  in 
establishing  their  authority  in  regard  to  raising  a  revenue,  sent 
four  regiments  to  be  stationed  in  Boston,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants 
and  enforce  the  obnoxious  orders  of  parliament. 

In  pursuance  of  the  ministerial  plan  of  reducing  Massachusetts 
to  obedience,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  its  government,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  people  were  abridg- 
ed, and  the  officers  of  government  were  made  dependent  on  the 
crown  for  their  appointment  and  salaries.  By  another  act,  persons 
indicted  for  murder  or  other  capital  offences  might,  if  the  governor 
should  think  an  impartial  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  colony,  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried.  In  1774,  the  parliament,  in  order 
to  punish  the  refractory  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  passed  an  act  to  shut  the  port  of 
Boston  and  restrain  all  intercourse  with  the  town  by  water.  The 
government  and  public  offices  were  removed  to  Salem.  But  this 
miserable  proceeding  had  no  effect  but  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  all 
concerned.  In  May,  1774,  Gen.  Gage  arrived  in  Boston,  with  the 
commission  of  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces.    He  summoned  the  assembly  to  convene  at 
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Sdlem;  but,  on  further  reflection,  countermanded  the  summons^ 
TPhe  counter  order,  however,  was  deemed  illegal,  and  the  members 
convened.  The  governor  not  meeting  them,  they  organized  them- 
selves into  a  provincial  congress,  which  formed  a  plan  of  defence, 
appointed  general  officers,  and  took  measures  to  collect  supplies  and 
military  stores  at  Concord  and  Worcester. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  short  adjournment,  again 
met,  and  determined  to  raise  twelve  thousand  men,  sent  agents  to 
the  neighboring  colonies,  and  requested  their  co-operation.  TTie 
New  EiUgland  colonies  accordingly  sent  on  their  committees,  who 
met  and  agreed  on  a  plan  of  operations.  At  the  same  time  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  colonies,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  agreed  that  delegates  from  the  several  colonies 
should  meet  in  a  getieral  congress.  This  body  met  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1774,  and  approved  of  the  opposition  made  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  British  min- 
istry, and  stated  their  resolution  to  support  her  in  her  opposition. 
They  published  a  declaration  of  tlie  rights  of  the  colonies,  one  of 
irhich  was  an  exemption  from  taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
legislature  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  When  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Americans  were  laid  before  parliament,  that  body 
declarra  that  rebellion  actually  existed  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  accordingly  besought  his  majesty  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
supreme  legislature.  From  this  time  an  appeal  to  arms  seemed 
unavoidable,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  the  conflict. 

The  great  drama  of  the  Revolution  opened  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  for  about  a  year  she 
sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  struggle.  On  July  2d,  1775,  Gen, 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
American  army  encamped  at  that  place.  He  introduced  military 
order,  and,  with  about  20,000  men,  besieged  the  town  of  Boston. 
Batteries  were  erected  on  Dorchester  heights,  which  greatly 
annoyed  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  general  assault.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  the  British  troops 
evacuated  Boston,  and,  embarking  on  board  of  their  vessels,  sailed 
for  New  York.  After  this  time,  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  except- 
ing some  islands,  remained  free  from  actual  invasion. 

In  1780,  the  present  constitution  of  government  of  the  Common^ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  went  into  operation :  it  was  formed  by  a 
convention  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  people  for  that  purpose. 
John  Hancock  was  elected  the  first  governor,  and  held  the  office 
by  annual  election  till  1785.  The  year  1786  is  rendered  memo- 
rable for  Shay's  Rebellion.  This  insurrection  was  caused  chiefly 
by  the  oppressive  debts  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war 
by  individuals  and  corporations  throughout  the  state,  and  by  the 
state  itself  After  the  insurgents  had  held  conventions,  interrupted 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  several  counties,  and 
collected  a  considerable  armed  force,  and  thus  greatly  alarmed  the 
government  and  agitated  the  community,  they  were  entirely  put 
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down,  and  dispersed  by  the  state  troops  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Shepherd  and  Gen.  Lincoln. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1788,  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168,  and 
the  state  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Washington, 
the  first  President.  The  embargo  laid  upon  American  vessels 
in  1808,  and  other  commercial  restrictions,  together  with  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  bore  with  severity  upon  the  extensive 
commercial  interests  of  Massachusetts.  Maine  was  a  part  of  the 
state  till  1820,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  a  portion  of  its  territory 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  war,  and  the  acts  of  the 
national  government  during  its  continuance,  were  unpopular  with 
the  majority  of  tlic  citizens  of  the  state. 

Massachusetts  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Confederacy.  The  spirit  of  her  institutions 
has  been  transfused  into  many  of  her  sister  states,  and  she  may 
justly  claim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  members  of  this  Union. 
During  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  Massachusetts  stood 
foremost:  the  powerful  and  efficient  efforts  of  her  patriots  and 
statesmen,  stand  recorded  on  the  pages  of  American  history ;  and 
the  mouldering  bones  of  her  sons,  whitening  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Revolution  show  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY, 

Tffls  county  is  the  easternmost  land  in  Massachusetts,  conipre- 
bending  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  so  named  from 
the  large  number  of  codfish  taken  near  it  by  one  of  its  first  discov- 
erers. It  was  incorporated  in  1685.  The  shape  of  the  peninsula 
is  that  of  a  man's  arm  bent  inwards  both  at  the  elbow  and  wrist; 
its  whole  length  is  65  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five. 
The  basis  of  this  peninsula,  constituting  almost  the  whole  mass,  is 
a  body  of  fine  yellow  sand ;  above  this,  is  a  thin  layer  of  coarser 
white  sand ;  and  above  this  another  layer  of  soil,  gradually  declin- 
ing from  Barnstable  to  Truro,  where  it  vanishes.  In  many  parts 
of  the  county  the  traveller,  while  viewing  the  wide  wastes  of  sand, 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  descriptions  given  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
^Notwithstanding  the  general  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  county  are  in  as  comfortable  and  even  thrifty  circumstances 
as  in  almost  any  section  of  this  country.  The  inhabitants  generally 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  fishing  and  coasting  business,* 
and  it  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are  bom  on 
the  Cape,  that  in  one  sense  "  Ikeir  Iwme  is  on  the  ocean,"  and  when 
with  their  families  they  are  only  on  a  visit,  and  to  a  great  extent 
— ^™~-^^  ■  ■  "^-^^^ 

•  A  very  general  prejudice  has  existed  iu  the  minds  of  many  people  living  in  the 
interior  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape ;  this  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  sea. 
men,  as  a  class,  have  been  considered  as  more  addicted  to  vice  than  many  others.  This 
opinion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  is  enxmeous  j  and  it  amy 
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are  dependent  on  Boston  and  other  places  for  a  large  proportion 
of  their  meats  and  bread  stuffs.  The  county  has  but  little  wood, 
but  it  is  well  stored  with  peat.  The  manufacture  of  salt  receives 
great  attention ;  about  two  millicms  of  dollars  are  invested  fbr  this 
purpose.  The  tonnage  of  Barnstable  district  is  28,153  tons.  Pop- 
ulation 31,109.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns. 

Barnstable,  Eastham,  Orleans,  Wellfleet, 

Brewster,  Falmouth,  Provincetown,     Yarmouth. 

Chatham,  Harwich,  Sandwich, 

Dennis,  Marshpee,  Truro, 


BARNSTABLE. 


Babnstablk  is  the  cotmty  town  of  Barnstable  county,  and  is  a 
port  of  entry.  It  was  incorporated  September  3d,  1639.  llere  is 
no  particular  account  to  be  foimd  of  the  first  settlement  of  tfus 
town.  Probably  there  was  none  made  much  before  its  incorporar* 
tion,  as  but  two  persons  are  named  in  the  original  grant  "  Tlie 
Indian  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Mattacheeae^  Mai' 
taeheestj  or  MaUacheeset  Probably  they  are  all  the  same  name, 
which  was  given  by  the  Indians  to  a  tract  of  land  which  included 
Yarmouth,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it ;  for  in  the  grant  of  Yarmouth 
that  place  is  said  to  have  been  called  Mattachersct  The  church 
at  Scituate  being  in  a  broken  condition,  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop  of 
that  place  removed  with  part  of  the  church  to  Barnstable,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1639,  the  same  year  the  town  was  granted  by  the  Old  Colony. 
It  appears  from  the  records  which  have  been  preserved,  that  all  the 
south  side  of  the  town  was  amicably  purchased  of  Wianno^  and 
several  other  sachems,  about  1650.  There  is  reason  tobeUeve  that 
all  the  north  part  was  likewise  purchased  of  the  natives,  although 
no  record  of  it  now  remains. 

The  town  of  Barnstable  extends  across  the  peninsiila  of  Cape 
Cod,  which  is  here  from  five  to  nine  miles  wide,  and  its  soil  is  better 
than  most  towns  on  the  Cape.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
township  is  uneven,  and  in  some  places  rocky.  There  is  a  line 
of  hills  extending  east  and  west  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
town,  the  greatest  height  of  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  harbor 
and  marshes  on  the  north  side.  South  of  this  ridge  the  land  is 
generally  level  to  the  sea.  Barnstable  harbor  is  formed  by  a  necK 
of  land  (called  Sandy  Neck)  which  projects  from  the  Sandwich 
line  on  the  north  shore,  and  runs  east  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  town.  The  neck  is  about  half  a  mile  wide ;  the  harbor  is  about 
a  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long.  The  tide  rises  in  it  from  10  to 
14  feet.     There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  which  pre- 

be  atfely  stated,  that  in  no  part  of  the  state  are  the  people  more  moral,  or  the  insti- 
tations  of  morality  and  religion  more  regarded.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  are 
lUmllr  more  purely  the  descendants  of  the  '^  pilgrim  fathers  '^  than  any  others  in  any 
put  i»  the  state,  as  very  few  foreign  emigrants  have  settled  among  them. 
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vents  the  entrance  of  very  large  ships.     The  principal  village  is 
situated  ifl  the  north-east  section  of  the  town,  on  the  main  road. 


if  the  BariislaliU  L'l/un-Ilouic,  and  oilier  Inaldingi, 


The  above  is  a  north-weslern  view  of  the  Barnstable  court-house, 
(recently  erected)  and  some  other  buildings  in  tho  vicinity.  The 
Unitarian  church  is  seen  in  the  dislaiicc,  standing  on  elevated 
ground.     A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  village. 

Hyannis  is  a  village  on  llic  south  side  of  the  town,  and  contains 
two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  one  llniversalist,  and  is  five  miles 
S.  E.  of  Barnstable  court-house,  twenty-four  from  Falmoutli,  and 
thirty  from  Nantucket.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  by  an  expensive 
breakwater,  now  constructing  by  the  llnited  States  government, 
will  become  safe  from  all  winds  for  all  classes  of  vessels  navigat- 
iug  the  sound  and  passing  roiuid  the  Cape.  Oysiervilh  is  a  settle- 
ment in  the  soutlt-eastern  part  of  the  town,  containing  one  or  two 
churches  and  a  postoffice.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  other  small 
villages,  one  called  CenterviUc,  (formerly  called  by  the  Indian  name 
Chequaket,)  the  olher  Cotuit,  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  four 
miles  southerly  from  the  court-house.  There  are  in  tlie  town  eight 
houses  of  worsliip,  two  Orthodox,  one  Unitarian,  two  Methodist, 
one  Baptist,  one  Universalist,  and  one  fur  various  denominations. 
The  manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced  liere  as  early  as  1779 ;  it 
tlien  sold  for  six  dollars  a  bushel.  In  183",  there  were  27,125 
bushels  of  salt  made  in  the  town.  There  are  numerous  ponds  and 
extensive  salt  marshes.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  sail  of  fi:shing 
vessels  and  coasting  vessels  bclongto  this  town.  Population  4,017. 
Distance  thirty  miles  S.  E.  from  Plymouth,  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Bos- 
Ion,  and  466  miles  from  Washington. 

The  Rev.  John  Lothrop  was  the  first  minister  in  this  town,  as 
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has  been  stated ;  his  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walley,  who 
was  ordained  in  1663 ;  the  next  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  who 
was  ordained  in  1683 ;  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  flie 
same  name,  who  was  ordained  in  1712,  and  died  in  1759.  When 
the  town  was  divided  into  two  precincts,  in  1719,  Mr.  Russell, 
then  minister,  being  left  to  his  own  choice,  cliose  the  west  precinct, 
commonly  called  Great  Marshes^  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 
In  1725,  the  church  in  the  east  precinct  was  gathered,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Greene  was  ordained.  Mr.  Greene  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Timothy  Hilliard  in  1771,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Mellen  Jr.  in  1783.  In  the  west  church,  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Oakes  Shaw  in  1760. 

It  has  been  stated  "tlie  West  Barnstable  church  is  the^*^  inde- 
pendent Congregational  church  of  that  name  in  the  world."  \\  was 
organized  in  1616,  in  England,  principally  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Rev.  Henry  Jacob,  who  was  chosen  and  constituted  its 
first  pastor. 

"  The  foundation  of  this  church  was  laid  in  the  following  manner :  After  solemii 
&sting  and  prayeri  each  made  open  confession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then, 
standing  up  together,  they  joined  hands  and  solemnly  covenanted  with  each  other,  iu 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  ordinances,  &c.  On 
account  of  the  violence  of  the  persecution  with  which  this  church  was  assailed,  their 
pastor  continued  with  them  only  eight  years,  and  then  fled  to  Virginia,  in  this  countiy, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  The  church  then  chose  as  their  second  pastor  Rev.  John 
Lothrop,  from  whom  desccndetl  most  of  the  numerous  families  ot  this  name  scat- 
tered through  our  countrv.  In  1632  Mr.  Lothrop  and  the  little  band  to  whom  he  mi* 
nistered,  when  assembled  for  worship  in  a  private  building,  were  surprised  by  their 
persecutors,  and  only  18  of  their  number  escaped,  while  42  were  apprehended  and 
cast  into  prison.  At\er  being  confined  for  two  years,  all  were  relcasea  upon  bail,  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Lothrop,  for  whom  no  favor  could  be  obtained.  In  the  mean  time  his 
wife  died,  and  his  children  left  in  needy  and  distressed  circumstances.  At  length  Mr. 
L.,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  country,  obtained  his  freedom.  In  1G34,  with  34  of 
his  church  and  congregation — all  he  could  collect — he  came  to  New  England  and  set- 
tled in  Scitnate.  At  that  time  the  churches  at  Plymouth,.  Doxburv  and  Marsh- 
field  were  all  that  existed  in  the  amntry.  In  1639,  with  a  majority  of  his  people  and 
twenty4wo  male  members  of  his  church,  he  remo^'ed  to  Bojcnstable  and  commenced 
its  settlement." 

'*  A  large  rock  is  said  to  lie  near  the  place,  around  which  this  colony  used  to  transact 
their  civil  business  and  hold  their  public  religious  meetings.    On  that  venerable  and 
consecrated  rock  is  believed  to  have  been  preached  the  first  gospel  sermon  in  this  town ; 
and  here  the  ordinances  were  first  administered.     ♦♦♦*•••••• 

The  first  public  house  of  worship,  it  is  supposed,  was  built  soon  after  the  settlement 
was  conunenced,  and  near  the  consecrateil  rock.  This  rock  may  be  now  seen  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  road  between  west  and  cast  jKirishes.*'  *  *  *  ♦  "  It  is  a  fact 
probably  known  to  but  lew  in  this  country,  that  the  Jirst  Baptist  chvrth  in  England 
under  that  name  sprung;  up  in  the  oris^iAal  Congregational  church  of  Wat  Barnstable  ! 
From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Pratt,  it  seems  that  one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Lothrop's 
church,  before  they  left  England,  and  probably  before  Mr.  L.'s  imprisonment  in  1632, 
brought  a  child  to  be  rf-baptiztd.  A  le'vr  of  the  church  insisted  on  having  it  done,  as- 
signing as  a  reason,  their  helicf  that  the  infant  baptism  of  the  child  was  not  valid;  but 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  a  larsre  majority  voted  against  the  innovation.  Upon  this, 
some  of  the  more  rigid,  and  a  few  others  who  had  become  dissatisfied  about  infant 
baptism,  requested  to  he  dismissed,  that  they  might  organize  a  separate  church.  They 
were  accordingly  dismissed  ;  an<l  they  chose  Mr.  Jacie  as  their  minister.  These  two 
churches  were  on  terms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  continued  to  commune  together 
at  the  table  of  their  common  Lord." — Boston  Rtcorder,  Jan.  26,  1838. 

James  Otis,  a  distinguished  patriot  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
this  town,  (West  Barnstable)  Feb.  6th  1725,  and  graduated  at  Har« 
yard  college  in  1743. 
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After  poxsaiag  the  study  of  the  law  under  Mr.  Gridlej,  the  first  lawyer  and  civilian 
^  of  his  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  the  practice  at  Plymout  u.    In  about  two 

"^  ^pm  he  removed  from  this  town  to  Boston,  where  he  suon  gained  so  high  a  reputation 

for  integrity  and  talents,  that  his  services  were  required  in  the  most  important  causes. 
In  1761  he  distinguished  himself  bv  pleading  against  the  UTits  of  assistance,  which  the 
officers  of  the  customs  had  applied  for  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  His  anta- 
nist  was  Mr.  Gridley.  He  was  in  this  or  the  following  year  chosen  a  member  of  the 
(islatore  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  body  the  powers  ot  his  eloquence,  the  keenness 
his  wit|  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  the  resources  of  his  intellect,  gave  him  a 
most  commanding  influence.  When  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain  were  ad- 
vanced, he  warmly  engaged  in  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  was  the  first  champion  of 
American  freedom  who  had  the  courage  to  affix  his  name  to  a  production  that  stood 
forth  against  the  pretensions  of  the  parent  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  congress 
which  was  held  at  New  York  in  17G5,  in  which  year  his  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Vin- 
dicated, a  pamphlet,  occasioned  by  the  .stamp  act,  and  which  wns  considered  as  a  master> 
piece  both  of  good  mTiting  and  of  argument,  was  published  in  London.  For  the  bold- 
ness of  his  opinions  he  was  threatened  with  an  arrest ;  vet  he  continued  to  support  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  resigned  the  olUce  of'  judge  advocate  in  1767|  and 
lenoimced  all  employment  under  an  ailministration  which  had  encroached  np(m  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  His  warm  passions  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  ungoarded 
epithets,  that  gave  his  enemies  an  aavantage,  without  benefit  to  the  cause  which  lay 
nearest  his  heart.  Being  vilified  in  the  public  papt*rs,  he  in  return  publishol  some 
bevere  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  others  of  the 
ministerial  party.  A  short  time  afterwards,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  September, 
1769,  he  met  yfj,  John  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  public  room,  and  an 
afiray  followed,  in  which  he  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of  ruffians,  who  left  him  and 
a  young  gentleman,  who  interposed  in  his  dele  nee,  covered  with  wounds.  The  wounds 
were  not  mortal,  but  his  asefulness  was  destroyed,  for  his  reason  was  shaken  from  its 
throne,  and  the  great  man  in  ruins  lived  .^icvenil  years,  the  grief  of  his  friends.  In  an 
interval  of  reason  he  forgave  the  men  who  had  done  him  an  irreparable  injur}',  and 
leliniqaished  the  sum  of  five  thous^aud  poimds  st(*^lin(;^  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  been 
by  a  dvil  process  adjudged  to  pay,  on  his  signing  a  humble  acknowledgment.  He 
kved  to  see,  but  not  fully  to  enjoy,  the  independence  of  America,  an  event  towards 
which  his  efforts  had  greatly  contributed.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-third  r>r  May,  1783, 
as  he  was  leaning  on  his  cane  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  in  Andover,  he  was 
struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  his  soul  was  instantly  lil>erated  from  its  shattered  tene- 
ment, and  sent  into  eternity.  President  Adams,  then  minister  in  France,  wrote 
respecting  him,  "  It  ivos  with  very  afflicting  sentiments  I  learned  the  death  of  Mr. 
Otis,  my  worthy  master.  Extraordinary  in  death  as  in  life,  he  has  le{\  a  character 
that  will  never  die,  while  the  memory  of  the  American  revolution  remains  ;  whose 
fcundation  he  laid  ^ith  an  ener^,  and  with  those  masterly  abilities,  which  no  other 
man  possessed.'^  He  was  hi.^'hly  distinguished  by  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning, 
and  no  American,  perhaps,  had  possessed  niore  extensive  infonnation.  Besides  his 
legal  and  political  knowled^^c,  he  was  a  complete  master  of  classical  literature.  He 
pablished  Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  and  the  Power 
of  Harmony  in  Poetic  and  Prosaic  Composition,  12mo,  17()0,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered Uie  most  clear  and  masterly  treatise  on  the  subject ;  Vindication  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  1702  ;  The  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
Ui  Colonies  Asserted,  1764 ;  Considerations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  17(35. — AUtn^i 
.  Dicthnary, 


The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
town. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  Jostph  Greeny  the  worthy  pastor  of  this  church.    As  a 

Sintleman,  a  friend,  a  Christian,  and  minister,  his  character  was  greatly  distinguished, 
is  natural  abilities  were  conspicuous,  and  much  improved  by  study  and  application. 
In  human  and  sacred  literature  he  greatly  excelled.  His  principles  were  evangelical 
and  candid.  In  prayer  and  preaching  his  gii\s  were  generally  and  justly  admired. 
Temperance,  purity,  prudence,  benevolence,  resij::nation,  devotion,  and  exemplary 
diligence  in  his  Master's  service,  adorned  his  character.  His  mind  was  sedate,  his 
temper  placid,  his  affections  and  passions  regulated  by  reason  and  religion  ;  his  man- 
ner courteous,  generous,  and  hospitable ;  his  conversation  entertaining,  instructive,  and 
■erions ;  a  dutifid  son,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  tender  parent ;  a  sincere  friend 
and  faithftil  minister ;  greatly,  and  to  the  last,  beloved  and  nonored  by  bis  people. 
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Bon  at  BortoD,  21  June,  O.  S.  1704  ;  piadaated  st  H&Tvaid  College,  1730 :  ordainod 
IS  Hart  0.  S.  172S ;  denaned  this  life,  in  assured  hope  of  a  better,  i  October,  N .  S., 
1770,  IB  tbs  70  year  of  bia  age,  and  46  of  his  inioistry. 

Think  'what  the  ChristiuL  iniiuiilei  sbonhl  be, 

You've  then  hia  character,  for  such  was  he. 


ainceritjr  charaeterijMl  aud  endeared  him  in  all  the  rclaiinns  of  socinl  life.  With 
unaflccted  jiietjr  and  teal,  vilh  unshaken  constancy  and  fidelity,  he  dischni^cd  the 
varioiu  dittiei  of  the  paatoral  office.  To  perpeluntc  llie  rcmembnince  nf  his  vinura  and 
takiitt,  to  prolong  the  inflnence  of  hia  character,  and  to  tCKiily  their  respect  for  hia 
~     ~  '  '  I  graiefully  erected  by  a  bereaved  and  aflectionate  people. 


BREWSTER. 


perl). 


Brewster,  former!)  the  fir  t  or  Nortli  pan  .h  of  Harwich,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  ISLIU,  by  the  name  of  Brcws/er,  in  honora- 
ble remembrance  of  Elder  Brewster,  distinguished  for  his  virtues 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth  cnlony.  The  first  church 
gathered  here  Oct.  IG,  170(1,  and  Rev.  Xathaniel  Stone  was  ordained 
their  pastor  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  IT-IS,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaiah  Dnnsler.  Mr.  T)imster  died  in  1791,  and 
was  succeeded  byRov.  John  Sirnkins,  who  was  ordained  the  ?amn 
year.  The  first  meeting-Iiousc  built  in  this  place  stood  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  north  shore. 

The  above  is  a  .louth-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Brev/ster, 
showing  the  Congregational  cliiircli,  town-house,  and  some  other 
buildings  in  tho  immediate  vicinity.  Tliere  are  aliout  ninety  dwell- 
ing-houses williin  a  mile  from  tlio  C'onpTegational  church  seen  in 
the  engraving.  Besides  the  rongregational,  there  arc  two  other 
churches  in  the  village,  one  for  Baptists,  the  other  for  Uiiivcrsalists ; 
a  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
The  factory  village  is  situated  about  two  miles  wcstwaid  of  thii 
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place ;  it  contains  a  cotton  and  several  other  mills,  and,  what  is 
unusual  on  the  Cape,  are  moved  by  water. 

This  town  holds  a  central  position  with  regard  to  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  being  about  36  miles  from  Provincetown  at  the  lower 
or  north  end,  and  the  same  distance  from  Falmouth  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity. The  face  of  the  township  is  diversified  by  a  mixture  of 
hilly  and  level  land.  On  some  of  these  elevations  over  which  the 
county  road  passes,  the  traveller  has  a  fair  view  of  the  ocean  on 
each  side  of  the  peninsula ;  to  the  northward  he  can  discern  the 
buildings  in  Eastham  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  miles,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  Wellfleet  and  Truro  is  discernible,  by  the  naked  eye,  at 
a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  and  upwards  on  the  county  road. 
North  of  the  county  road  and  bordering  on  the  bay,  which  is  the 
north  boundary  of  the  town,  the  soil  may  be  considered  in  this 
region  as  good  land ;  the  other  part  of  the  town  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  This  town  has  6  or  8  fishing  and  coasting  vessels,  and 
does  something  at  the  manufacture  of  salt.  A  large  niunber  of 
ship-masters  (in  common  with  other  towns  on  Cape  Cod)  sailing  to 
foreign  ports  belong  here.  From  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town, 
a  never-failing  stream  of  water  is  produced,  on  which  are  a  cotton 
mill,  carding  mill,  and  several  other  manufacturing  establishments. 
Population  1,534  Distance  easterly  from  Barnstable  16  miles,  6 
northerly  from  Chatham,  and  from  Boston,  by  water,  twenty-three 
leagues. 

CHATHAM. 

Thb  Indian  name  for  Chatham  appears  to  have  been  Monnamoiei 
or  Mimamoy.  In  166.5  William  Nickcrson  bought  of  the  sachem 
of  Monamoy  a  tract  of  land  near  Potannmamiut^  bounded  east  by 
the  Great  Harbor.  Nickerson  also  made  other  purchases  of  the 
natives  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  at  various  times.  In  1665,  Tliomas 
Hinckley,  John  Freeman,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  their  partners, 
obtained  from  the  Plymouth  colony  court  the  grant  of  a  riglit  to 
purchase  of  the  natives  land  at  Monnamoit  and  places  adjacent. 
This  interfered  with  the  property  of  Nickerson,  who  had  made 
several  of  his  purchases  without  authority  from  the  court,  which 
was  necessary  to  make  his  title  valid.  Hinckley  and  his  associates, 
however,  in  1672,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  conveyed  to  Nick- 
erson their  grant,  which  made  his  title  good,  and  was  confirmed  to 
his  heirs  by  the  legislature.  The  settlement  of  the  village,  or  dis- 
trict of  Monamoy,  appears  to  have  been  made  not  long  after  the 
f)urchase  was  made.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township  by  the 
egislature,  by  the  name  of  Chatham,  in  1712.  In  1720  the  church 
was  first  gathered,  and  Rev.  Joseph  liord  ordained ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Stephen  Emery  in  1749.  Mr.  Emery  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Roby,  who  was  ordained  in  1783,  and 
dismissed  by  his  request  in  1795;  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  was 
ordained  the  next  year. 
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The  townsliip  consists  of  sand  hills  and  ridges,  wilh  narrow  ral- 
leys,  small  depressions,  ponds  and  svamps  between  them.  Tha 
aoil  is  rather  Ixjtter  than  most  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape. 
Cfreat  Hill,  in  this  town,  is  the  first  land  made  by  seamen  coming 
nn  thia  part  of  the  coast ;  and  from  this  place  Nantucket  is  some- 
times seen.  There  are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Orthodox,  1  Uni- 
Tersalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


Karth-K<sttT»  eieie  in  Chatham. 


The  aboTe  shows  the  appearance  of  the  principal  village  in 
Chatham,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  ancient  burying-gronnd,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  distant.  Immediately  beyond  the  monuments  is 
seen  one  of  the  numerous  fres/i-waier  jtouds  in  this  town.  They 
are  said  to  be  about  thirty  in  number.  By  a  beneficent  arrange- 
ment of  Providence,  these  ponds,  containing  an  article  so  necessary  to 
life,  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Cape,  The  Old  Harbor 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  two  light-houses  seen  in  the 
engraving.  The  village  at  this  place  is  rather  smaller  than  iho 
one  represented,  but  the  houses  arc  larger.  Chatham  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  the  county.  A  large  amount  of 
shipping  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  in  otlicr  places.  Forty  years 
ago,  large  ships  used  to  come  into  tlio  harbor;  but  it  now  has 
become  so  injured  by  the  sand  bar  which  has  been  making,  that 
only  small  craft  enter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  the  sea-faring  business.  In  1837,  there  were  22 
vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery:  15,500 
quintals  of  cod-hsh  were  caught,  vahiotl  at  .§46,500.  Twelve  hun- 
dred barrels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  8!),6lK),  were  taken.  There 
were  80  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  27,400 
bushels,  valued  at  S8,22tl,  were  made.  The  central  part  of  the 
town  is  about  22  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable  court-house,  and 
40  to  Provincetown.     Population  2.271. 

The  following,  extracted  from  a  description  of  Chatham  pnln 
lished  in  1S02,  shows  the  "bill  of  fare"  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
period. 
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hard,  the  people  are  enabled  to  cover  their  tables  well  uith  provisions.  A  break* 
fiist  among  tne  inhabitants,  and  even  among  those  who  are  called  the  poorest,  for 
there  are  none  which  may  be  called  really  poor,  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  brown  bread, 
generally  with  butter,  sometimes  without,  and  salt  or  fresh  ^h,  fried  or  broiled.  A 
dinner  affords  one  or  more  of  the  following  dishes .-  roots  and  herbs ;  salted  beef  or 
pork  boiled ;  fresh  butcher-s  meat  not  more  than  twelve  times  a  year ;  wild  fowl 
urequently  in  the  autumn  and  winter ;  fresh  fish  boiled  or  fried  with  pork ;  shell- 
fish ;  salt  fish  boiled ;  Indian  pudding ;  pork  baked  with  beans.  Tea  or  coffee  also 
firequently  constitutes  part  of  the  dinner.  A  supper  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  fish, 
as  at  breakfa.st ;  cheese,  cakes  made  of  flour,  gingerbread,  and  pies  of  several  sorts. 
This  bill  of  fare  will  serve,  with  little  variation,  for  all  the  fishing  towns  in  the  county. 
In  many  families  there  is  no  difl'erence  between  the  breakfast  and  supper  ;  cheese, 
cakes,  and  pics  being  common  at  the  one  as  at  the  other.' 


DENNIS. 


This 
set 
rated 

first  pastor,  Rev.  Josiali  Dennis,  was  ordained,  in  1727.  Mr.  Den- 
nis died  in  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathan  Stone,  who 
was  ordained  in  1764.  The  inhabitants  liave  manifested  their 
respect  for  Mr.  Dennis,  their  first  minister,  by  naming  the  town 
after  him. 

The  soil  of  this  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots, 
is  sandy  and  unproductive.  Scar  go  Hill,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
township,  is  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  and  is  the  first  which 
is  made  by  seamen  when  approaching  the  south  shore. 

In  1837,  the  number  of  *'  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery,  18;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,037;  codfish  caught,  9,141 
quintals;  value  of  the  same,  $25,137;  mackerel  caught,  4,684 
barrels;  value  of  the  same,  $25,762;  salt  used,  16,691  bushels; 
hands  employed,  217;  capital  invested,  $29,682."  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  more  navigation  owned  in  Dennis,  than  in  any  other 
town  in  the  county;  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  owned  on  the 
south  side.  Nortli  Dennis,  on  the  north  side,  was  first  settled,  but 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  south  side  has  become  much  the 
largest.  There  are  two  organized  societies  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
one  Methodist  and  one  Congrcgationalist.  The  Congregationalist 
society  was  organized  with  twenty  members,  in  1817,  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Sanford,  the  present  pastor.  Distance, 
8  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable,  and  by  water  about  60  miles 
S.  E.  of  Boston.     Population  2,750. 

About  60,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  500  barrels  of  Epsom  salts,  are 
annually  made  in  this  town.  The  first  salt  produced  by  solar  eva- 
poration in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Capt  John 
Sears,  of  this  place,  in  1776.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
many  persons  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  applied  themselves 
to  the  business  of  making  salt.  The  process  consisted  in  evapo- 
rating sea  water  from  large  boilers  by  fire.  The  quantity  obtained 
in  this  manner  was  necessarily  small^  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
great 
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The  cut  shovs  the  appearance  of  the  salt  vats  which  are  so 
numerous  on  Cape  Cod.  It  will  be  perceived  the  covers  or  roofs 
of  two  of  these  vats  are  connected  by  a  beam  or  crane.  Dr. 
Dwight,  who  visited  the  Cape  in  1800,  says,  "A  Mr.  Kelly,  hav- 
ing professedly  made  several  impruvemonts  in  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  business,  obtained  a  patent,  about  two  years  before 
this  journey  was  taken,  for  making  salt-worka  on  the  plan  gene- 
rally adopted  in  this  region.  Of  tliese  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion.    Vats,  of  a   number  suited  to  the  owner's  design,  20  feet 
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square,  and  10  or  12  inches  in  depth,  are  formed  of  pine  planks,  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to  be  water-tight. 
These  are  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first  class,  or  that  next 
to  the  ocean,  is  called  the  water  room ;  the  second,  the  pickle  room : 
the  third,  the  lime  room ;  and  the  fourth,  the  salt  room.  Each  of 
these  rooms,  except  the  first,  is  placed  so  much  lower  than  the 
preceding,  that  the  water  flows  readily  from  it  to  another,  in  the 
order  specified.  Tlic  water  room  is  filled  from  the  ocean  by  a 
pump  fnmished  with  vans  or  sails,  and  turned  by  the  wind.  Here 
it  continues  until  of  the  proper  strength  to  be  drawn  into  the  pickle 
room,  and  thus  successively  into  those  which  remain.  The  lime, 
with  which  the  water  of  the  ocean  abounds,  is  deposited  in  the 
lime  room.  The  salt  is  formed  into  small  crystals  in  the  salt 
room,  very  white  and  pure,  and  weighs  from  70  to  75  pounds  a 
bushel.  The  process  is  carried  on  through  the  warm  season. 
After  the  salt  has  ceased  to  crystallize,  the  remaining  water  is  suf- 
fered to  freeze.  In  this  manner,  a  large  qnaiility  of  Glauber's  salt 
is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  clean  and  good.  The  residuum 
is  a  strong  brine,  and  yields  a  great  proportion  of  marine  salt,  like 
that  already  described.  To  shelter  (he  vats  from  the  dews  and 
rains,  each  is  furnished  with  a  hipped  roof,  large  enough  to  cover 
it  entirely.  The  roofs  of  two  vals  are  connected  by  a  beam  turn- 
ing upon  an  upright  post,  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  are  moved 
easily  on  this  pivot  by  a  child  of  fourteen,  or  even  twelve  years. 
To  cover  and  uncover  them,  is  all  tlie  ordinary  labor." 
6 
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The  original  Indian  name  of  Eastham  was  NauseL  After  being 
purchased  from  the  natives,  it  was  granted  by  the  court  to  the  seu 
tiers  at  Plymouth,  in  1644.  Tliis  included  the  present  town- 
ships of  Eastham,  Wellflect,  and  Orleans.  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Thomas  Prince,  John  Doane,  Nicholas  Snow,  Josias 
Cook,  Richard  Higgins,  John  Smalley,  and  Edward  Ban^: 
these  persons  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  The  settlement  commenced  the  year 
(1644)  the  grant  was  made,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1646.  A  church  was  gathered  soon  after  their  arrival,  but  the 
inhabitants  were  not  sufficiently  nuinerons  to  support  a  minister 
till  1672,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Treat,  ofMilford,  Con.  was  ord^lined. 


AtKIM  VtOT  Tret 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  an  ancient  pear  tree,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Nathan  Kenny,  twenty-one  miles  from 
Barnstable  court-house.  It  was  brought  from  England  by 
Thomas  Prince,  for  many  years  governor  of  Plymouth  colony. 
Governor  Prince  removed  from  Duxbury  to  EasUiam  in  1640  or 
164S,  and,  leaving  Eastham,  returned  to  Plymouth  in  1665,  so  that 
this  tree,  planted  by  him,  is  now  probably  about  two  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  still  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  fruit  is  small,  but 
excellent ;  and  it  is  stated  that  it  yields  anintallv,  upon  an  average, 
fifteen  bushels  of  frnit.  Governor  Prince's  liousc  stood  about 
thirty  or  forty  rods  eastward  of  this  place.  Mr.  Treat,  the  first 
minister,  lived  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east.  TTie 
house  seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occupied 
as  a  garrison  house. 

This  town  is  situated  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 
In  an  account  given  of  the  town  in  1803,  it  is  stated,  "On  the 
west  side,  a  beach  extends  to  Great  Pond,  where  it  stretches 
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across  the  township  ahnost  to  Town  Cove.  This  barren  tract^ 
which  does  not  now  contain  a  particle  of  vegetable  mould,  for- 
merly produced  wheat.  The  soil,  however,  was  light.  The  sand, 
in  some  places,  lodging  against  the  beach  grass,  has  been  raised 
into  hills  fifty  feet  high,  where  twenty-five  years  ago  no  hills 
existed.  In  others,  it  has  filled  up  small  valleys  and  swamps. 
Where  a  strong-rooted  bush  stood,  the  appearance  is  singular :  a 
mass  of  earth  and  sand  adheres  to  it,  resembling  a  small  tower. 
In  several  places,  rocks  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
soil  are  disclosed,  and,  being  lashed  by  the  sand,  driven  against 
them  by  the  wind,  look  as  if  they  were  recently  dug  from  a 
quarry."  There  are  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Con- 
gregational. Population  1,059.  Distance,  twenty-three  miles 
north-easterly  from  Barnstable,  and,  in  a  straight  line,  sixty-eight 
miles  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  fifty-four  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  produced  22,370  bushels; 
thirteen  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  1,200 
quintals  of  cod-fish  and  4,550  barrels  of  mackerel  were  caught. 

Mr.  Treat,  the  first  minister  in  this  town,  was  distinguished  for 
his  evangelical  zeal  and  labors,  not  only  among  his  own  people, 
but  also  among  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity;  and  he  was  the 
instnmieiit  of  converting  many  of  them  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  leamt  their  Itmguage,  and  once  a  month  preached  in  their 
Tillages,  visited  them  at  their  wigwams,  and,  by  his  kindness 
and  affability,  won  their  afiections  :  they  venerated  him  as  their 
pastor,  and  loved  him  as  their  father.  In  1693,  Mr.  Treat  states 
that  there  were  four  Indian  villages  in  the  township  under  his 
care.  These  Indians  had  four  teachers  of  their  own  choice  and 
four  schoolmasters.  They  also  had  of  their  own  people  six 
magistrates,  who  regulated  their  civil  afiairs ;  they  held  stated 
courts  and  pimished  criminals.  There  were  five  hundred  adult 
persons  in  the  villages,  all  of  whom  attended  public  worship. 
But  notwithstanding  every  exertion  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  they  wasted  away  by  fatal  diseases  and  other  causes,  so 
that  in  1764  they  were  reduced  to  four  individuals  only.  Mr. 
Treat,  having  passed  near  half  a  century  of  most  active  labor, 
died  soon  after  the  remarkable  storm,  -distinguished  in  the  annali 
of  New  England  by  the  name  of  the  GrecU  Snow,  in  February, 
1717.  The  wind  blew  with  violence;  and  whilst  tlie  grounds 
about  his  house  were  left  entirely  bare,  the  snow  was  heaped  up 
in  the  road  to  an  uncommon  height.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
making  a  path.  His  body  was  therefore  kept  several  days,  till  an 
arch  could  be  dug,  through  which  he  was  borne  to  the  grave ;  the 
Indians,  at  their  earnest  request,  being  permitted  in  turn  to  carry 
the  corpse,  and  thus  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  pastor.  The  second  minister  of  Eastham 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  ordained  here  in  1718;  the  next  year,  the  church 
being  divided  into  two,  Mr.  Osbom  removed  into  the  south  part  of 
the  township,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb  was  ordained  pastor  of 
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the  church  that  remained.  Mr.  Webb  died  in  1746,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Edward  Clieever,  who  was  ordained  in  1751. 
Mr.  Cheever  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Philander  Shaw,  who  was 
ordained  in  1795. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Treat, 
the  first  minister. 

Here  lyes  interred  yo  body  of  ye  late  learned  and  Ilev«l.  Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  y«  pious 
and  faithful  ]iaslor  of  this  church,  who,  after  a  very  zealous  discharge  of  his  ministry  for 
ye  space  of  45  years,  &  a. laborious  tnivel  for  ye  souls  of  ye  Indian  nativs,  fell  asleep 
in  Christ,  March  ye  18,  1716-17,  in  ye  O'j  year  of  his  age. 


FALMOUTH. 


Tffls  to^v^l,  forming  the  south-western  extrennity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  was  incorporated  in  16S6.  Mr.  Samuel  Shireick 
labored  in  this  place  as  a  minister  previous  to  1700.  Rev.  Joseph 
Metcalf,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  chosen  minister.  He 
died  in  1723,  and.  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Josiali  Marshall.  Rev. 
Samuel  Palmer  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Zebulon  Butler,  who  was  ordained  in  1775,  and  dismissed  in 
1778.  The  next  minister.  Rev.  Isaiah  Mann,  was  ordained  in 
1780,  and  died  in  17S9.  Rev.  Henry  liincolu  was  ordained  in 
1790  and  dismissed  in  1823.  His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood- 
bury, was  ordained  in  1821.  and  dismissed  in  1833.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Josiah  Bent,  who  was  installed  in  1834,  and  dis- 
missed in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Hooker,  who 
was  installed  the  same  year.  The  Congregational  church  in  East 
Falmouth  was  organized  in  1810,  and  the  one  in  North  Falmouth 
in  1833. 

The  town  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  on  the 
south  by  Vineyard  Soimd.  A  chain  of  hills,  which  is  continued 
from  Sandwich,  runs  on  the  west  side  of  the  township,  near  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  and  terminates  at  "  WooiFs  Hole,^^  a  harbor  at  the 
south-western  point  of  the  town.  The  rest  of  the  land  in  this 
township  is  remarkably  level.  The  soil  is  thin,  but  superior  in 
quality  to  the  li^t  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  An 
extensive  pine  forest  is  situated  between  the  villages  of  Falmouth 
and  Sandwich.  There  arc  not  less  tlian  forty  ponds  in  the  town- 
ship, and  give  a  great  variety  to  tlie  scenery. 

The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Falmouth  village,  as  it 
is  seen  from  an  elevation  to  the  westward,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Wood's  Hole.  The  village,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  on 
the  Cape,  consists  of  about  one  Imndred  dwelling-houses,  two 
churches,  (one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist,)  an  academy, 
and  the  Falmouth  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  village 
is  twenty-two  miles  from  Barnstable,  eigliteen  from  Sandwich,  and 
seventy-one  from  Boston.  Wood's  Hole  is  four  miles  to  the  south- 
west; at  this  place  there  is  a  villase,  and  ships  of  the  largest  class 
can  go  up  to  the  wharf.  The  landing  at  Falmouth  village  is 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Congregational  church. 


HARWICH. 


The  mail  is  carried  over  from  ihis  place  to  Ilolmes's  Hole,  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  three  times  a  weeli.  in  a  sail-boat.  The  dis- 
tance between  tlic  two  landings  is  sevcii  miles. 


-  of  I'allHBiith  ViWigt. 

Two  streams  afTord  a  water  power,  on  which  are  two  woollen 
mills,  having  three  sets  of  macliincry.  There  are  five  houses  of 
worship:  three  Congregational,  one  for  Friends  or  Uiiakers,  and 
one  Methodist  Population  2,580.  In  1S37,  tliere  were  '-nine 
vessels  employed  in  the  whale  lisherv' ;  Iminagc  of  the  same,  2,^23 ; 
spenn  oil  imported,  4,9.52  barrels.  (148,5(ill  callous);  whale  oil, 
275  banela,  (8,260  gallons);  haiidt^  employed  in  the  fishery,  2i>0; 
capital  invested,  $260,001);  salt  manufactured,  35,569  bushels." 

The  following  is  copied  from  moniimeiits  in  the  village  grave- 
yard:— 


In  memoTj  of  Capt.  Dnvii!  'Wood,  who  died  in  his  42il  yenr,  in  Cape  Francois, 
At>EUSt  lOlh,  1802,  of  the  yelJow  fcTcr,  with  4  or  his  men. 

He's  gone,  the  voyage  orhnnian  life  is  o'er, 

And  weeping  friends  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 

Far  from  the  tenderesl  ohjects  of  bi^  \m-c 

He  dies,  to  find  a  happier  world  above. 

Around  this  monument  his  friends  np]ienr, 

To  embalm  his  precious  memory  wild  a  tear. 
Bii  nen  who  died  were  Edward  Dutler,  a^rd  lH  ynr°.  and  Prince  Fish,  ngei  19 
fcan,  boch  died  Angiut  10)  Hcnrj  Giccn,  aged  21)  ymts,  Willard  Hatch,  aged  12 
jean,  both  died  Au^sl  IT. 

TheM  hopetbl  yonths  with  life  are  culled  to  pan, 

And  wound  aljresb  Iheii  tender  parents'  heart. 


HARWICH. 

The  original  town  of  Harwich  extended  across  the  peninsula  of 
Cspe  Cod.    What  is  now  called  Harwich,  was  the  second  societ; 
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of  old  Harwich,  being  the  soiit!iGm  part  of  the  town.  In  1803, 
the  first  society  of  Harwich  was  incorporated  into  a  distinct  town, 
by  the  name  of  Brewster.  The  land  in  this  township  is  generally 
level  and  sandy.  On  Herring  river,  the  ontlct  of  Long  Pond,  are 
a  cotton  miJl  and  carding-raachine.  There  are  in  the  limits  of  the 
town  four  churches :  one  Baptist,  one  Congregational,  and  two 
Methodist.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Pell  was  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter in  this  town;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mills.  The  third 
minister.  Rev.  Nathan  Underwood,  was  ordained  here  in  1792, 
Population,  2,771.  Distance,  thirteen  miles  easterly  from  Barn- 
stable court-house,  eight  to  Chatham  Lights,  and  about  eighty 
from  Boston.  "  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery, 
20;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,30U;  codfish  caught,  10,000  quintals ; 
value  of  the  same,  330,000 ;  mackerel  caught,  500  barrels ;  value 
of  the  same,  $3,000 ;  salt  used,  9,000  bushels ;  handa  employed, 
200;  capital  invested,  $60,000." 


House  on  Cape  Cod. 

Dr.  Dwight,  who  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  thus  describes  what  he  says  "  may  be 
called  with  propriety  Cape  Cod  houses."  "  These  have  one  story, 
and  four  rooms  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  are  covered  on  the  sides, 
as  well  as  the  roofs,  wiih  pine  shingles,  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
The  chinmey  is  in  the  middle,  immediately  behind  the  front  door, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  door  are  two  windows.  The  roof  ia 
straight ;  under  it  are  two  chambers ;  and  there  are  two  larger  and 
two  smaller  windows  in  the  gable  end.  This  is  the  general  struc- 
ture and  appearance  of  the  great  body  of  houses  from  Yarmouth 
to  Race  Point.  There  are,  however,  several  varieties,  but  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  described.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are 
in  good  repair.  Generally  they  exhibit  a  tidy,  neat  aspect  in 
themselves  and  in  their  appendages,  and  furnish  proofs  of  comfort- 
able living,  by  which  1  was  at  once  disappointed  and  gratified. 
The  bams  are  usually  neat,  but  alAvays  small." 


MARSHPEE. 

Tms  ancient  Indian  territory  is  an  incorporated  district  of  the 

commonwealth,  and  contains  10,600  acres,  or  about  sixteen  squMO 
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miles.  This  tract  was  procured  for  the  Indians  by  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Richard  Bourne,  of  Sandwich.  This  noble-hearted  man,  who 
deserves  to  be  had  in  lasting  remembrance,  was  a  native  of  Eng* 
land,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Sandwich  began  his  labors  for 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  the  Indians,  About  the  year 
1660,  at  his  own  expense,  Mr.  Bourne  obtained  a  deed  of  Marshpee 
from  Quachatissel  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  Marshpee,  or, 
as  they  were  then  called,  South  Sea  Indians.  In  order  that  the 
Indians  might  have  a  place  where  they  might  remain  in  peace 
from  generation  to  generation,  Mr.  Bourne  had  the  deed  or  instru- 
ment drawn,  "so  that  no  part  or  parcel  of  them  [tlic  lands]  could 
be  bought  by  or  sold  to  any  white  person  or  persons,  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  said  Indians,  not  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
general  court."  This  deed,  with  this  condition,  was  ratified  by 
the  Plymouth  court.  Mr.  Bourne,  after  having  obtained  the  above 
deed,  pursued  his  evangelical  work,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  an 
Indian  church  in  this  place  in  1670,  formed  of  his  own  disciples 
and  converts.  He  died  about  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  Simon 
Popmone/,  an  Indian  preacher,  who  lived  in  this  character  about 
forty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  lioume,  grandson 
of  Richard,  who  was  ordained  over  them  in  1729,  who  resigned 
his  mission  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded  by  Solomon  Briant,  an 
Indian  preacher,  who  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1758,  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  was  installed  as  pastor  of  these  people. 

Marshpee  lies  south  of  Sandwich,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  ocean.  It  is  well  fitted  for  an  Indian  residence,  being  indent- 
ed by  two  bays,  and  shoots  into  several  necks  or  points  of  land.  It 
is  also  watered  by  several  streams  and  ponds.  These,  with  the 
ocean,  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  of  various  kinds.  They 
formerly  subsisted  by  agricultural  pursuits,  the  manufacturing  of 
various  articles  of  Indian  ware,  by  the  sale  of  their  wood,  fishing, 
fowling,  and  taking  deer.  Their  land  is  good,  well  wooded,  and 
some  parts  of  it  atford  beautiful  scenery.  There  are  about  three 
hiuidred  colored  people  on  this  tract,  and  some  whites.  There  are 
but  very  few  of  the  Indians  which  retain  pure  blood  of  their 
ancestors.  They  generally  appear  to  relish  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  The  central  part,  is  about  twelve  miles  S.  E.  of  Barn- 
stable, nine  S.  of  Sandwich,  and  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  Indian  church,  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  the  missionary,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  Barnstable  court-house.  It  stands  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  road,  and  a  forest  has  grown  up  aroimd  it. 
Public  worship  is  kept  up  in  this  house,  which  is  attended  both 
by  the  whites  and  Indians.  Previous  to  1834,  the  government  of 
the  Indians  consisted  of  a  board  of  wliite  overseers,  a  guardian 
and  treasurer.  The  ofllce  of  the  guardian  Avas  that  of  a  general 
superintendent,  to  disburse  suppli(Ns,  oversee  the  poor,  and  regu- 
late the  getting  of  wood,  &c.  The  Indians  getting  dissatisfied, 
the  government  was  changed,  and  it  now  consists  of  three  select- 
incn,  a  clerk  of  their  own  number  and  choice,  and  a  white  comr- 


missioner  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Many  of  the 
Indians  are  employed  in  the  whale  fislierios,  and  they  are  said  to 
make  the  first-rate  whalemen.  Tliosc  who  remain  at  home  cul- 
tivate their  little  plats  of  groimd  and  carry  wood  to  marliet.  In 
1837,  they  built  a  small  vessel,  "owned  partly  by  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  Marshpce,  and  partly  by  sundry  white  persons,"  and 
commanded  by  a  capable,  enterprising  Indian.  This  vessel  is 
employed  in  carrying  their  wood  to  Kantiickct,  Tlic  land,  except 
some  small  allolnicnts,  (as  much  as  each  can  enclose  and  cultivate,) 
is  common  stock.  Each  has  a  certain  amount  of  wood  allowed 
for  his  own  use,  and  he  pays  the  Indian  government  one  dollar 
per  cord  for  all  he  cuts  and  carries  to  market. 


jSnulA-trest  victe  eftht  laJian  Church  in  Manhptt. 
The  Indian  grave-yard  is  by  the  side  of  their  church,  represented 
in  the  engraving.     Nearly  all  the  graves  arc  without  moinimenta. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  two  monuments  stand- 
ing in  this  place. 


la  memory  of  Flora  Hawlcy  obit  SistJauy.  1785  aged  40  yean.   Alaitlifulse 


ORLEANS. 

Tms  town  was  formerly  the  south  part  of  Eastham ;  it  was  in- 
corporated into  a  township  by  the  name  of  Orleans  in  1797.  Rev. 
funnel  Osbom,  who  was  ordained  at  Eastliam  in  1718,was  the  first 
minister  in  this  pli^ce,  removing  here  the  next  year  after  his  ordina- 
tion. "  Mr.  Osboni  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Besides 
teaching  his  people  the  nse  of  peat,  he  contributed  much  to  their 
prosperity  by  introducing  new  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
by  setting  them  the  example  of  economy  and  industry.  But  his 
good  qualities  and  services  did  not  avail  him ;  for,  embracing  the 


.i 
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religion  of  Arminius,  his  parishioners,  who  still  retained  the  faith  of 
Calvin,  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  about  the  year  1737. 
From  Ela^tham  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  kept  a  private 
grammar-school.  He  died  aged  between  ninety  and  a  hundred." 
Mr.  Osbom  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1739.  Mr.  Crocker  died  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  Crocker  the  same  year. 

Orleans  is  of  very  irregular  form,  the  lines  being  deeply  indent- 
ed with  coves  and  creeks.  There  are  several  islands  in  Pleasant 
Bay  which  belong  to  this  town,  the  largest  of  which  is  Poc/iet,  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  land  in  the  township.  The  face  of  the  Itmd  is 
uneven ;  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
barren  and  sandy,  and  the  roads  here,  as  in  most  towns  in  this 
vicinity,  are,  on  account  of  the  sand,  tedious  and  heavy.  There 
are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Metho- 
dist, and  1  Universalist.  Population  1,936.  Distance  20  miles 
easterly  firom  Barnstable  and  85  S.  E.  from  Boston.  There  were  in 
1837  fifty  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  manu- 
factured 21,7d0  bushels ;  33  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery ;  20,000  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  6000  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  taken.     In  the  fishery,  264  hands  were  employed. 

Tlie  following  is  from  an  account  of  Orleans  in  the  Collections 
of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Sept  1802  :— 

"  CbniB  are  foasd  on  many  parts  of  the  shores  of  New  Eng^d,  bat  nowhere  in 
greater  abundance  than  at  Orleans.  Formerly  five  hundred  barrels  were  dug  here  for 
iMLit ;  but  the  present  year  1000  barrels  have  been  collected.  Between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred of  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  this  business ;  and  they  receive 
from  their  employers  three  dollars  a  barrel  for  digging  the  clams,  opening,  salting  them^ 
and  filling  the  casks.  From  12  to  18  bushels  of  clams  in  the  shell  must  be  dug,  to 
fiU,  when  opened,  a  barrel.  A  man  by  ^is  labor  can  earn  seventy-five  cents  a  day ; 
and  women  and  children  are  also  engaged  in  it.  A  barrel  or  clams  are  worth  six  dol- 
lars ;  the  employers,  therefore,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  salt  and  the  casks,  which 
they  mp^jf  stiU  o^ain  a  handsome  profit.  A  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  equal  in 
value  to  SIX  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  are  procured  with  no  more  labor  and 
expense.  When  therefore  the  fishes,  with  which  the  coves  of  Orleans  abound,  are  also 
taken  into  consideration,  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  more  beneficial  to  the  inha- 
bitants, than  if  the  space  which  they  occupy  was  covered  with  the  most  fertile  soil." 


PROYINCETOWN. 

"Cape  Cod,  now  Provincetown,  was  originally  a  part  of  Truro. 
In  1714  it  was  made  a  district  or  precinct,  and  put  under  the  con- 
stablerick  of  that  town."  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township,  by 
the  name  of  Provincetown,  in  1727,  and  invested  with  peculiar 
privileges — the  inhabitants  being  exempted  from  taxation.  At  that 
time,  and  for  10  or  12  years  after,  it  was  a  flourishing  place,  con- 
taining a  number  of  dwelling-houses  and  stores.  Not  long  after 
this  period  the  inhabitants  began  to  forsake  the  town ;  and  before 
the  year  1748  it  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  families.  In  1755  it 
contained  about  ten  dwelling-houses.  In  1776  there  were  in  it  36 
fairies,  205  souls,  and  about  20  dwelling-houses.  It  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  depression  during  the  revolutionary  war,  but  after 
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its  close  it  gradually  rose  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Spear  was 
the  first  minister  at  Provincetown,  but  he  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  removal  of  his  congregation.  In  1774,  Rev.  Samuel  Parker 
was  ordained  here,  and  for  twelve  years  received  annually  forty- 
five  pounds  from  the  government.  After  that  period  the  pastor  has 
been  supported  entirely  by  the  inhabitants. 

Provincetown  is  situated  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  It  averages  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Tlie  tmvn- 
ship  consists  of  beaches  and  hills  of  sand,  eight  shallow  ponds^ 
ana  a  great  number  of  swamps.  Gape  Harbor,  in  Cape  Cod  Bay, 
is  formed  by  the  bending  of  the  land  nearly  round  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  is  completely  landlocked  and  safe.  It  is  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  ships  of  any  size,  and  it  w\\\  contain  more  than 
three  thousand  vessels  at  once,  and  is  a  place  of  great  importance  to 
navigation  in  this  quarter.  This  was  the  first  harbor  the  MayJUyicer 
touched  at  on  her  passage  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  This  place  has 
about  6000  tons  of  fishing  and  400  tons  of  coasting  vessels.  The 
fares  of  fish  in  1834  amoimted  to  about  45,000  quintals  of  cod,  and 
17,000  barrels  of  mackerel.  Tliis  place  gives  employment  to  about 
one  thousand  men  and  boys.  There  arc  three  houses  of  worship : 
1  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Congrcgationalist.  Population 
2,049.  In  1837  there  were  78  establishments  for  making  salt,  48,960 
bushels  manufactured ;  98  vessels  were  emj)Ioycd  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery;  51,400  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  18,000  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  were  taken,  and  one  thousand  one  hundi:ed  and 
thirteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Thirty-five  of  this 
number  went  out  in  the  two  whale  ships  sent  from  this  place. 

Provincetown  stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  harbor,  o» 
the  margin  of  a  beach  of  loose  sand.  The  houses  are  mostly  situated 
on  a  single  street,  about  two  miles  in  length,  passing  round  near  the 
water's  edge.  A  chain  of  sand  hills  rise  immediately  back  from  the 
houses.  These  hills  are  in  some  places  partially  covered  with  tufts 
of  grass  or  shrubs,  which  appear  to  hold  their  existence  by  a  frail 
tenure  on  these  masses  of  loose  sand,  the  light  color  of  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  few  spots  of  deep  verdure  upon  them. 
These  hills,  with  the  numerous  wind  or  salt  mills,  by  which  the  salt 
water  is  raised  for  evaporation,  thickly  studdhig  the  shore  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  village,  gives  this  place  a  most  singular 
and  novel  appearance. 

The  foUowmg  cut  is  from  a  sketch  taken  in  the  village  street, 
and  shows  its  characteristic  appearance.  The  houses  are  mostly 
one  story  in  height,  and,  with  their  out-buildings,  stand  alc«g  on  the 
street,  apparently  without  much  of  an  effort  at  order  or  regularity. 
Interspersed  amons  the  houses  and  by  the  side  of  the  street  are  seen 
the  numerous  Jkucea  or  frames  on  which  the  cod-fish  are  dried. 
These  frames  are  about  two  or  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  stand  up 
from  the  ground  about  two  feet,  liaving  sticks  or  slats  laid  across 
them,  on  which  the  fish  are  laid.    The  street  is  narrow,  irregular, 
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and  has  scarcely  the  appearance  of  beiag  a  carriage  road.*  Upott 
stepping  from  the  houses  the  foot  sinks  in  the  sand,  which  is  so  light 
Ihat  it  drifts  about  the  houses,  fences,  &c.,  very  sunOar  to  snow  ia 
a  driving  stonn.  Although  near  the  ocean  on  every  side,  the  inha- 
bitants obtain  good  water  by  digging  a  modcrato  depth,  a  few  feet 
from  the  shore.  Provincetown  is  10  leagues  or  3(1  miles  N.  E.  of 
Barnstable,  abotit  9  leagues  or  27  miles  across  to  Plymouth,  and 
about  116  miles  by  land  and  5Q  by  water  to  Boston. 
[Hti»i  tilt  Boston  Foal  Boy,  Ftb.  19,  1739.] 
We  have  advice  ftom  Prorince-Town  on  Cape  Cod;  that  ihe  whaling  season  is  now 
over  wilb  Ihem,  in  wbich  there  has  been  taken  in  that  Harbor  six  small  wbalet, 
and  oDc  of  a  larger  size  about  six  foot  bone :  be&ide  which  'tut  said  two  small  whalea 
have  been  killed  at  Sandwich,  which  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  that  bu.'tiness  in  Ihe 
whi'le  Bay.  'Tis  added,  Ihnl  seven  or  eight  fiuniliea  in  Ptovince-Town,  among  whom 
are  the  principal  inhabiuuls,  design  lo  remove  rrum  that  pbwe  to  Coaco-Baj  in  ih« 
spriftg  ol'  the  year. 

[Boaon  Foil  Bog,  July  27,  1741.] 

"  Prat«e«-7Wn,  July  14. — On  Ihe  4th  of  ibis   month  one    of  the-  town  disco- 

veied  a  considerable  quantity  of  Ice  oa  the  north  .side  of  a  Sw.'uup,  in  this  place,  who 

broke  off  a  Piece,  and  carried  it  several  miles  utifUssolred  to  the  Tavern  keeper,  who 

for  his  pains  treated  him  with  a  bo«I  of  punch  for  bis  pains." 

The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing  in 
a  deep  depression  among  the  sand  hills  iu  the  village  grave-yard. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  place,  and  stands  in  one  of  the  few 
verdant  spots  hi  the  vicinity  : — 

Here  lies  interred  the  remains  of  Capt,  JohnTalicoltof  Glansenbnrf  in  CeoDBCticaL 
son  to  DeacoD  BenjamiD  Tallcott  who  died  here  in  his  relnni  after  the  victory  obtaiiMd 
W  Cape  Breton,  A.  D.  1745,  iu  the  4Ist  year  of  his  age. 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  by  quite  a  number 
<^  families,  from  Saugus  or  Lynn,  in  1637.    The  original  grant  of 

*  So  rarely  ore  wheel  rarrinsea  seen  in  the  place  that  they  ore  a  matter  of  some 
euriosity  lo  the  yonngerparl  of  the  community.  A  lad,  who  undeislooC  navigating  the 
ocean  much  oetter  than  land  carriage,  on  seeing  a  man  driving  a  vagos  in  the 
{dace,  expresKd  hit  anrprise  SI  his  being  able  10  drive  so  suaighl  wilhcq;^  aasistUK* 
of  %niiUv. 
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the  township  was  from  the  Old  Colony  of  Plymouth  the  same 
year. 

"  It  is  ordered"  [say  the  Plymouth  Records]  "  that  these  ten  men 
of  Saugus,  namely,  Edmund  Freeman,  Henry  Feake,  Thomas 
Dexter,  Edward  Dillingham,  William  Wood,  John  Carman, 
Richard  Chadwell,  William  Almy,  Thomas  Tupper,  and  George 
Knott,  shall  have  liberty  to  view  a  place  to  sit  down  on,  and  have 
sufficient  land  for  three  score  families,  upon  the  conditions  pro- 
pounded to  them  by  the  governor  and  Mr,  Winslow.  The  other 
Sroprietors  were,  George  Allen,  Thomas  Armitage,  Anthony  Besse, 
[r.  Blackmore,  George  Bliss,  Thomas  Boardman,  Robert  Boote- 
fish,  WiUiam  Braybrook,  John  Briggs,  Thomas  Burge,  Richard 
Bume,  George  Burt,  Thomas  Butler,  Thomas  Chillingworth, 
Edmund  Clarke,  George  Cole,  John  Dingley,  Henry  Ewer,  John 
Friend,  John  Fish,  Nathaniel  Fish,  Jonathan  Fish,  Peter  Gaunt, 
Andrew  Hal  let,  William  Harlow,  William  Hedge,  Joseph  Hoi  way, 
William  Hurst,  John  Joyce,  Richard  Kirby,  Thomas  Lander,  John 
Miller,  William  Newland,  Benjamin  Noye,  Mr.  Potter,  James 
Skippe,  George  Slawson,  Michael  Turner,  John  Vincent,  Peter 
Wright,  Nicholas  Wright,  Richard  Wade,  John  King,  John  Win- 
sor,  Mr.  WoUaston,  and  Thomas  Willis.  Their  minister  was  .the 
Rev.  William  Leveridge.  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Willis  did  not  re- 
move at  this  time." 

The  records  of  the  first  Congregationa^l  church  in  this  town  pre- 
vious to  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  in  1694,  are  lost. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  who  was 
ordained  in  1722,  and  died  in  1746.  Rev.  Abraham  Williams,  the 
next  minister,  was  ordamed  in  1749 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Burr,  who  was  ordained  in  1787.  According  to  tradition 
there  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Sandwich  two  persons  some- 
what distinguished  for  their  religious  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Richard 
Bourne  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tupper.  These  men  took  the  lead  in  the 
religious  exercises,  and  ofiiciated  publicly  on  the  Lord's  day,  each 
of  them  having  his  party ;  but,  as  they  were  in  all  a  small  com- 
pany, they  did  not  separate,  but  agreed  that  the  officer  who  had 
the  most  adherents  at  meeting  for  the  time  being,  should  be  the 
fninisterfor  the  day.  In  process  of  time  the  congregation  settled 
Mr.  Smith,  a  minister  who  for  a  time  had  officiated  at  Barnstable. 
Religious  matters  being  settled  at  Sandwich,  Mr.  Bourne  and  Mr. 
Tupper  directed  their  attention  towards  christianizing  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Tupper  founded  a  church  near  Herring  river, 
which  was  supplied  with  a  succession  of  ministers  of  his  name  till 
the  decease  of  his  great-grandson.  Rev.  Elisha  Tupper,  who  died  at 
Pokessett,  in  1787.  Mr.  Bourne  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
Marshpee  Indians  to  the  south  and  east. 

Sanawich  is  the  most  agricultural  town  in  the  county ;  the  lands 
however  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  township  are  light  and  un- 

Eroductive.    There  are  numerous  ponds,  some  of  which  are  very 
irge,  which  afford  fine  fishing  and  fowling :  deer  axe  also  found  in 
this  vicinity.    There  are  in  the  town  1  cotton  mill,  1  woollen 
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Actoty,  a  Aimace,  a  nail  &ctory,  a  number  of  carding-machines, 
&c.,  with  an  extensive  manufactory  of  glass.  There  are  IS  or  20 
mil  of  coasting  or  fishii^  Teasels  belonging  here,  and  a  ccmsidera- 
ble  quantity  of  aalt  manulactured.     Population  3,67'9. 
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Sandwich  village,  containing  about  100  houses,  is  situated  on  ris- 
ing ground  in  the  northern  section  of  the  town,  near  the  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  12  miles  north-westerly  of  Barnstable,  30  east  of 
New  Bedford,  and  53  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  The  engraving 
shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  town-house,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance some  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  glass  works.  It 
contains  4  churches :  1  Orthodox,  1  Unitarian,  I  Methodist,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic.  There  arc  in  other  parts  of  the  town  6  churches 
more :  4  Methodist,  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  1  Congregational. 
It  has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  long  period  to  unite  Cape  Cod  and 
Bu&zanl's  Bay  by  a  ship  canal  across  this  town.  Tlie  distance  is 
five  miles,  and  the  land  level.  The  following  is  from  the  statistics 
published  by  the  state  in  1837,  "  Nail  factory,  1 ;  nails  manufactur- 
ed, 500  tons;  value  of  the  same,  $57,500;  hands  employed,  20; 
capital  invested,  $13,500;  glass  manufactory,!;  value  of  glass 
manu&ctured,  $300,000;  hands  employed,  250 ;  capital  invested, 
$250,000. 

Dr.  John  Osbom,  who  was  a  physician  in  Middletown,  in  Coiir- 
necticut,  was  bom  in  this  town,  in  1713.  His  father,  an  educated 
Scotchman,  was  then  a  schoolmaster,  but  afterwards  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Eastham.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Osbom 
entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  noticed  as  a  lively  and 
eccentric  genius,  llie  following  whaling  song  of  his  has  obtained 
aome  celebrity : — 

A  WHALING  SONG. 


ABd  nmla  bmoi  i-iep 
hImMm  ■«*,■•  apRwtan 
Tn  flaap  Aa  ini'17  dap. 


WHb  cnn  vid  rvr 


I.  (our  clilDf  i^u^J 
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Wa  view  the  mnntten  of  thfe  deep, 
Great  whales  in  numeroue  swarms ; 

And  creatures  there,  that  play  and  leap 
Of  strange,  unusual  fonns. 

Cape  Cod,  our  dearest,  native  land. 

We  leave  astern,  and  \om 
Its  sinlcin?  clifls  and  le^wening  sands, 

While  ^phyr  gently  blows. 

Bold,  hardjr  men,  with  blooming  age, 

Our  sandy  shores  produce ; 
With  monstrous  fish  they  dare  engage, 

And  dangerous  callings  chooee. 

Now  towards  the  early  dawning  east 

We  speed  cnx  course  away, 
With  eager  minds,  and  joyful  hearts, 

To  meet  the  rising  day. 

Then  asr  we  turn  our  wondcrln;  eyes, 
We  view  one  cnnstanl  show ; 

Above,  around,  the  circling  skies, 
1^  rolling  sea-)  below. 

When  eastward,  clear  of  Newfoundland, 

We  stem  the  fpizen  pole. 
We  see  the  icy  islands  stand, 

Hie  northern  billows  roll. 

Am  to  the  north  we  make  our  way, 

Surprising  scenes  we  find ; 
We  kngthen  out  the  tedious  day. 

And  lomre  the  night  behind. 

Now  see  the  northern  regions,  where 

Eternal  winter  reiirns ; 
One  day  and  uighi  fills  up  the  year, 

And  endless  cold  maintains. 


When  in  otir  tlatktn  we  are  placed. 

And  whales  around  us  play, 
We  launch  our  boats  into  the  main 

And  swifUy  chase  our  prey. 

In  haste  we  ply  our  nimble  oais^ 

For  an  assault  de<«igird ; 
The  sea  beneath  uh  ftxinM  and  roars, 

And  leaves  a  wake  behind. 

A  mi<rhty  whale  we  nuh  upon. 

And  in  our  irons  throw : 
Slie  sinks  her  monstrous  body  down 

Among  the  waves  below. 

And  when  she  rises  out  again. 

We  soon  renew  the  fight ; 
Thnjst  our  sharp  lances  in  amain, 

And  all  her  rage  excite. 

Enrag(*d  she  makott  a  mighty  bound ; 

Tliick  fviam^  the  whitrnnd  sea ; 
The  w:ivt.i.<4  in  ci^^lci  rise  around,  ' 

And  widening  roll  away. 

She  thmi^hcs  with  her  tail  around. 
And  blows  her  redirninsr  breath  ; 

She  breaks  th^  air,  a  draf 'ning  sound, 
While  ocean  groans  beneath. 

From  numerous  wounds.  wHh  crimson  flood 

She  stains  the  frothy  seas. 
And  gasps,  and  blows  her  latest  Mood, 

WhHe  quivering  life  decays. 

With  joyful  hearts  we  see  her  die, 

Anff  on  the  surface  lay  ; 
While  all  with  ca?or  haste  apply. 

To  save  our  deotbful  prey. 


TRURO. 

The  settlement  of  Truro  commenced  about  1700.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Pamety  and  appears  to  liave  been  purchased  in  1697.  In 
1705,  it  was  erected  into  a  town  to  be  called  Davs^erfield;  in  1709 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Truro.  The  lirst  minister,  Rev. 
John  Avery,  was  ordained  in  1711.  lie  was  a  physician  as 
well  as  pastor,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  liis  people.  He  died  in 
1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Caleb  llpham,  who  died  in  1786. 
Mr.  Upham  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jude  Damon,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  1786. 

Truro  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.  The  length  of  the  township  is  about  11  miles,  and  the 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  three,  l^^xceptiup;  the  salt  marshes,  the 
soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  free  from  stone.  Hardly  any  part  of  it 
produces  FiUgli.sli  grass  fit  for  mowing :  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  clad  with  verdure  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  face  of  the 
township  is  composed  of  sand  hills  and  narrow  valleys  between 
them,  running  principally  at  right  angles  with  tlie  shore.  The  top 
of  some  of  the  hills  spread  into  a  plain  :  from  some  of  these  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  but  few  obj(»cts  can  be  discerned  but 
the  ocean  and  one  wide  waste  of  sand.  A  traveller  from  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  upon  observing 
the  barrenness  of  the  northern  part  of  Truro,  would  at  the  first 
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thought  wonder  what  could  induce  any  person  to  remain  in  the 
place ;  he  will,  however,  .upon  reflectiou  ami  observation,  find  that 
the  inhabitants  here,  who  derive  their  principal  subsistence  from  die 
sea,  are  aa  "  well  off"  as  any  people  in  the  commonwealth. 

There  are  four  houses  of  worship,  all  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town  :  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and 
1  Methodist.  Population  1,806.  In  1837  there  were  39  esta- 
blishments for  making  salt,  of  which  17,490  bushels  were 
manufactured ;  63  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  macl^ 
eret  fishery;  16,9i'50  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  15,750  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  taken,  and  512  hands  employed. 


Eeiiem  vien  nj  Fand  TUlage,  Trare. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  part  of  what  is  called  the  Pond 
village,  and  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  scenery  of  this  part  of 
theCape.  The  hills,  which  rise  iri  regular  and  graceful  swells,  are 
of  alight  gravelly  loam  and  covered  with  short  grass;  thcyaredes- 
titute  of  trees  and  slinibbery,  and  are  peculiar  in  their  aspect.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  appearance  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land 
in  Truro,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  to^vn  might  bo 
sustained  from  the  pro(hirc  of  its  soil,  were  proper  attention  paid 
to  its  cultivation.  The  fisheries  however  at  this  time  bring  saict 
and  better  returns  than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  Cape. 

T^e  following  engraving  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  church  now 
standing  in  the  central  part  of  Truro,  aboiit  8  miles  from  l*rovince- 
town,  42  from  Barnstable,  and  by  land  109  from  Roston.  The 
"  Clay  PowicLi"  a  great  Iwdy  of  clay,  forming  the  high  banks  by  the 
light-house,  near  the  residence  of  James  Small,  Ksq,,  are  about  a 
miJc  northward.  This  church  is  on  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  town,  a  short  distance  southerly  from  ihe  Pond  village,  and  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance  from  almost  every  direction.  Provincetown 
with  its  hills  of  sand  is  seen  to  tlie  north-west ;  and  tlie  waters  of 
tlu  wide  Atlantic  on  every  side.     This  building  shows  that — 
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Asfitnt  Church  in  Traro,  {aaalh-tasJern  i-iar). 


"  The  dark  brown 


oiarbytl 


The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing 
by  the  ancient  church  on  the  elevation  near  the  Pond  village : — 

Here  lie  the  Bemains  of  f  ReW.  Mr.  John  Acfrjf  «-ho  departed  Ihis  life  ,y»  S3d  ef 
April  1794  ia  the  G9th  fear  of  his  agcandJlthof  bis  minisiiy  the  first  pMlt>ior^'~-'' 
ia  this  place. 

In  this  dark  cavern,  or  this  lonesome  Krave 

Here  lays  ihe  hoaest,  pious,  virtilous  Fneii4 

Him,  kind  Heiven  to  us  as  Friest  Ac  Doctor  gave 

As  such  he  livedj  as  such  we  mourn  his  end. 
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This  loflm  was  incorporated  in  1763.  Before  this,  it  was  called 
the  North  Precinct  in  Enstiiam,  and  was  originally  included  in  the 
Indian  Skeekcet  and  Pamct.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  place 
attended  public  worship  at  l-'astham.  When  their  numbers  and 
property  were  sudicicnt,  tliey  built  a  small  meeting-house,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Josiah  Oaks  preached  a  number  of  years.  The 
Hev.  Isaiah  Lewis  succeeded  Mr.  Oaks,  and  was  ordained  in 
1730;  the  next  minister,  Itev.  Levi  WhitmaUj  was  ordained  in 
17S5. 

The  town  of  AVcIlflect  is  situated  on  the  northern  section  of  the 
peninsula  of  ("ape  Cod,  and  i.s  bomidcd  on  the  cast  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  barren.  From  the  table  lands  in 
Eastham,  to  Kace  Point,  is  a  large  range  of  high  hills,  all  of  them 
aandy,  except  one  large  hill  or  moimtain,  wliich  is  of  solid  clay, 
in  Truro,  called  the  Olay  Poiuids,  because  vessels  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  pounded  to  pieces  against  it,  in  gales  of  wind. 
Within  these  hills  in  Wellflcet  is  a  range  of  fresh  ponds,  where 
sea-fowl  obtain  fresh  water:  such  as  have  outlets,  receive  ale- 
wives,  which  go  up  in  the  mon^  of  May,  From  the  harbor 
there  are  many  salt  creeks,  vbich  are  surrounded  with  salt  marsh. 
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The  harbor,  callod  the  Deep  Hole,  is  good  for  small  vessels,  and  is 
about  thirty  miles  north-easterly  from  Bamstabie. 


NurOien  vitir  of  IVtllfii 


The  above  shows  the  apppaninrc  of  Wpllflcet  Harhnr,  as  it  is 
seen  from  the  north.  It  is  siirroimdod  hy  sand  hilU  of  different 
sizfls,  but  mostly  forming  obtuse  cones,  smooth,  regidar,  des- 
titute of  verdure,  and.quite novel  in  their  general  appearance. 

The  village  of  Wellfleet  contains  two  Congregational  churches, 
and  is  stated  to  be  one  himdred  and  five  miles  from  Boston  by 
land,  and  by  water  twenty  leagues,  and  from  the  Plymouth  light 
eight  leagues.  Population  of  the  town,  3,3tl3.  Most  of  the  inha- 
bitants follow  the  seafaring  business.  In  IS3r,  ihoro  were  thirty- 
nine  establishments  for  manufacturing  salt,  and  10,IMIO  bushels 
■were  made;  sixty-two  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery;  3,100  quintals,  and  1 7,500  barrels  of  mackerel, 
were  taken ;  and  in  this  business  4%  hands  were  employed. 

«  No  shipwreck  is  more  remarkabl?  than  that  of  the  noiwl  \nn\e  Bellamy,  mm- 
tioDed  b]r  Governor  Hatchinson,  in  his  hisinry.  In  the  yrai  ITIT,  his  ship,  with  his 
Thole  (left,  were  cast  nn  ihe  shore  of  vr\M  is  now  Wellfleet,  bein;;  led  near  the  shore 
by  tbe  captain  oT  a  snow,  which  wnie  mnilo  n  prize  the  Any  before,  who  hml  the  pro 
mise  of  the  snow  ax  a  prpsetit,  if  he  wimlil  pilot  the  fleet  in  Cnpc  Cod  harbor;  iho 
Cftptain  Mipecting  the  pirate  u'oiildnol  keep  his  promise.anil  that,  instead  of  during 
his  ship,  u  was  hi.<i  pretence,  bin  inleiilion  might  be  to  plunder  the  inhabilanti 
of  Provincetofl'n.  The  night  lieiiig  dark,  a  lantern  was  hun^  in  the  $hrouds  of 
the  snow,  the  captain  of  which,  instead  of  pilotins  wh<-rc  he  was  ordered,  approached 
so  near  Ihe  land,  that  the  pirates'  larse  bhip,  which  fblluwed  tiiin,  slruitk  on  tbe  onler 
bar :  Ihe  snow,  being  less,  struck  much  nearer  the  shi're.  The  fleet  was  pm  in  confu* 
(ion ;  a  rioleni  »lonn  arose :  and  the  whole  fleet  wa-s  shipwn^ked  on  the  shore.  It  ia 
■aid  that  all  in  Ihe  large  ship  perished  in  the  watirs  exrept  iwii.  Jlanyof  the  smaller 
Tcssris  gM  safe  on  shore.  Those  that  were  eiiu^uinl,  were  the  pirates  put  on  board  a 
prize  schooner  before  Ihe  slorm,  a.-<  it  is  said.  Alkr  ihe  storm,  mure  than  an  hundred 
dead  bodies  lay  alonf;  the  shore.  At  times,  to  this  day,  Iliere  are  king  William  and 
quern  Mary's  coppers  picked  up,  and  ])iecesof  silver,  cnlli^l  coh-monej.  Tbe  violence 
of  the  seas  moves  Ihe  sands  upon  the  outer  bar ;  so  that  at  time!!  the  iron  caboose  of 
tbe  ship,  at  low  ebto,  has  been  seen."--3<J  vol.  Call.  Man.  Hisl.  Sec.,  p.  120. 
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supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Bellamy's  crew.  The  presumption  is  that  he  went  to 
some  plaoe  where  money  had  been  secreted  by  the  pirates  to  get  such  a  supply  as 
his  exigences  required.  When  he  died,  many  pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  a  girdle, 
which  he  constantly  wore.  Aged  people  relate  that  this  man  frequently  spent  the 
night  in  private  houses,  and  that,  whenever  the  Bible  or  any  religious  book  was  read, 
or  any  family  devotions  performed,  he  invariably  lei\  the  ruom.  This  is  not  impro- 
bable.  It  is  also  stated  inat,  during  the  night,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  in  his  cham- 
ber a  legion  from  the  lower  world  ;  for  much  conversation  xv^s  often  overheard  which 
was  boisterous,  profane,  blasphemous,  and  quarrelsome  in  the  extreme.  This  is  the 
representation.  The  probability  is,  that  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  a  recollection  of 
the  murderous  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  that  lie,  involuntarily, 
vented  such  exclamations  as,  with  the  aid  of  an  imagination  awake  to  wonders  from 
the  invisible  regions,  gave  rise,  in  those  days,  to  the  current  opinion  that  his  bed- 
chamber  was  the  resort  of  infcrnals.'- — Aldtn^s  Coll.  Epitaphs j  vol.  iv. 
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The  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  well  represented  by  a  man's 
arm  bent  into  a  certain  position.  Yannouth  is  situated  about  mid- 
way from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  of  the  Cape.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1639.  The  early  records  of  this  town  have  been  lost 
In  Mather's  Magnalia,  it  is  stated  John  Millar  was  a  minister  of 
Yarmouth.  It  is  probable  he  was  the  first,  and  a  Mr.  Mathews 
(of  whom  some  traditions  remam)  was  the  second.  Mr.  Millar  is 
represented  in  the  Magnalia  as  one  of  the  seventy-seven  ministers 
who  had  been  in  the  ministry  previous  to  their  embarkation  to 
America,  and  who  are  represented  as  some  of  the  first  ministers  in 
New  England.  If  the  above  is  correct,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, from  England,  was  the  third  minister  of  Yarmouth ;  his  name 
being  found  in  the  town  records,  which  are  preserved  as  far  back 
as  1677.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  about  the  year  1692, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton  in  1693.  Mr.  Cotton  died 
in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Greenleaf  in  1708. 
The  following  mhiisters  here  were  ordained  as  follows:  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith,  in  17:i9;  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  in  1756;  Rev. 
Joseph  Green,  in  1762 ;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  the  ninth  minis- 
ter, was  ordained  in  1769. 

This  township  extends  across  the  Cape,  and  has  a  harbor  both 
on  the  north  and  south  shore,  and  its  soil  is  similar  to  the  other 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape,  mostly  light,  sandy,  and  barren. 
There  are  5  houses  of  worship :  2  Conpregational,  l  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers.^  Population  2,454.  Dis- 
tance, 3  miles  east  of  Barnstable,  and  72  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  eastern  termination  of 
Yarmouth  village.  From  the  church  which  is  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing, to  Barnstable  court-house,  which  is  upwards  of  four  miles  dis- 
tant, the  road  is  lined  with  houses  on  both  sides.  From  this  spot 
the  pecuUar  scenery  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  ^id  to  commence.  As 
you  proceed  eastward,  much  of  the  land  is  unenclosed,  often  pre- 
•entmg  to  the  view,  a  dreary  and  wide  waste  of  sand.    There  are 
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two  churches  in  the  village,  a  Congregational  and  Methodist,  one 
newspaper  establishment,  and  the.  "Barnstable  Bank,"  with  a 
capital  of  $160,000.  Smith  Yarm^ith  is  situated  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  north  village.  In  this  place  the  salt-works  are  very 
extensive,  and  cover  a  tract  of  ground  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
one  fourth  in  width.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  52  esta- 
hlishments  for  making  salt,  and  36.5,2iX)'bnshels  were  manufac- 
tured ;  13  vessels  were  employpd  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery; 
4,300  quintals  of  cod-fish,  and  2,281'  barrels  of  mackerel  taken. 


As  late  as  \hc  year  1770,  there  was  a  cluster  of  wigwams  about 
e  mile  from  the  mouth  of  Bass  river,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  town,  inhabited  by  the  remains  of  the  Pawkuimawkut  Indians. 
About  this  time  the  small-pox  was  prevalent,  and  ihe  most  of  them 
died.  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  this  Indian  Uncn,  is  a  pond 
called  Swan's  Pond  :  on  its  north-eastern  side,  just  above  a  spring, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  there  stood  an  Indian  meeting-house. 
Some  anecdotes  are  preseri'ed  of  Joseph  Navhmighi,  a  very  pious 
and  worthy  Indian  deacon,  of  which  the  following  appears  to  be 
well  authenticated : — 

"  Deacon  Naabaught  vas  once  attacked  b;  a  nambcT  oflarge  ilwi  tnoin.  Being  U 
a  distance  from  any  inhabiianis, he  was,  to  Yie  sure,  in  s  very  nrccariuus  situation:  lor, 
UDfnrtnnately,  he  had  not  eveti  a  knife  atmut  him  fur  his  deience.  To  oatnin  thein, 
he  round  utterly  impossible ;  to  kee[i  them  olT,  without  any  weapon,  was  equally  so. 
He  therefore  came  to  the  delcrmiDalion  to  stand  linn  on  hi»  feel.  They  bcifon  wind* 
ioj;  ihemselves  about  him ;  in  a  little  time,  one  of  ihcm  had  made  his  way  up  to  ihs 
Indian's  neck,  and  icas  trying;  V>  put  his  black  head  into  bin  mouth.  Nauhaught 
opened  it  immediately.  Tlit  btaek  serptnt  Virail  in  hit  htad.tmd  Jfaahaught,  pvtfiHghU 
jaiDs  togtthtt,  bit  it  off  in  a  mmKBt!  ki  toon  aa  the  blood,  streaming  from  the  behead- 
ed, was  discovered  by  the  reM  of  the  snakes,  they  loH  their  intended  prey  wiih  great 
precipitalioQ,  and  nauhau^  vas  Ut>crated  from  the  javs  of  impending  oeulh." 

Colonel  Joseph  Thacher,  who  died  in  this  town  in  17t)3,  was  a  popular  character, 
and  through  his  influence  principally  a  company  of  forty,  thirteen  of  which  were 
Indians,  wu  raised,  all  except  sis  or  eight,  in  Vannouih,  his  native  town,  to  go  <»  the 
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Cape  Breton  expedition,  in  1745.  A  condition  of  their  embarking  in  this  bold  enter- 
prise  was,  that  Mr.  Thocher  should  be  their  captain.  It  is  remarkable  that  of 
the  Indians,  three  only  hved  to  return,  two  having  been  killed  by  the  enemy, 
and  eight,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  mode  of  living  to  which  they  had  not 
been  aci'ustomed,  dying  of  disea.se;  and  that  the  re^t  of  the  company,  though 
exposed  to  great  hardships,  were  providentially  all  spared  to  see  their  native  places 
again,  and  to  participate  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  tlie  joy  which  pervaded  the 
land,  on  the  '•eduction  of  the  strc»ngest  fortress  in  America.  The  foUowmg  anecdote 
is  related  of  him,  by  Mr.  David  Matthews,  one  of  Thacher's  company,  who  is  still 
living.  It  exhibits  the  unfeeling  disposition  of  the  American  savage.  "Through  the 
treacherous  cx)nduct  of  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  party  of  twenty  provincial  soldiers  had 
been  ambuscaded,  nmeteen  of  which  were  killed.  The  Frenchman  was  taken,  and  at 
first  was  given  up  to  the  Indians,  to  be  destroyed  by  them  as  they  might  see  proper. 
Isaac  Peck,  a  blood-thirsty  Indian,  began  immediately  to  sharpen  his  knife,  and, 
thinking  it  too  good  for  the  traitor  to  die  at  once,  said  he  was  going  to  begin  with  his 
fingers,  and  would  cut  off  one  joint  first,  then  another,  and  so  on  till  he  had  separated 
all  his  bones,  from  head  to  foot.  He  would  probably  liavc  e.\ecuted  his  purpose,  had 
not  the  criminal  been  rescued  from  his  hands.  One  of  Thacher's  Indians,  hired  by 
Colonel  Vaughan,  lor  a  bottle  of  brandy,  was  the  first  of  the  provincials  who  entered 
the  grand  battery  at  Louisburg.  He  crawled  in  at  an  embrasure,  and  openeil 
the  gate,  which  Vaughan  immediately  entered,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  from 
this  battery,  though,  at  the  time,  this  circumstance  was  not  known." — AldetCs  CoUu- 
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The  county  o(  Berkshire  is  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  extends  entirely  across  it  from  north  to  south. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  county  of  Hampshire,  or  to  what  was 
designated  the  *^  Old  county  of  Hatnpshlre,^^  until  its  divison  in 
1812  into  the  three  counties  of  Franklin,  Ha^npshire,  and 
Hampden.  It  was  separated,  and  made  a  distinct  connty,  by 
an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  province  at  their  May  ses- 
sion in  1761,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  ^Hiird. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line 
between  this  state  and  that  of  New  York,  the  west  line  of  the 
county  is  50  miles  41  chains  and  79  links  in  length.  The  width  of 
the  county  on  the  north  is  11  miles,  and  on  the  south  24.  This 
county  is  rough  and  hilly  in  many  parts,  hut  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  land,  mostly  in  the  interval  of  the  Housatonic.  It 
produces  much  wool,  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  exports  great 
quantities  of  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
county  in  the  state.  The  Green  and  Taconic  moiuitains  cross  it 
from  N.  to  S.,  the  average  height  of  which  is  aboiU  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Honsatonic  and  Hoosic  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  county ;  the  former  empties  into  liOng  Island, 
between  Milford  and  Stratford,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  latter  into 
the  Hudson,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  county  possesses  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  abundance 
three  very  important  articles  of  commerce,  iroji,  marble,  and  lime^ 
and  its  wood  and  water  power  are  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  fit  them 
for  useful  purposes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  in  thi» 
county,  which  are  30  in  number  : — 
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Adams,  Hinsdale,  Richmond, 

AlfoTd,  •  Lanesborough,  Sandisfield, 

Becket,  Lee,  Savoy, 

Cheshire,  Lenox,  Sheffield, 

Clarksburg,  Mount  Washington,  Stockbridge, 

Dalton,  New  Ashford,  Tyringham, 

Egremont,  New  Marlborough,  Washington, 

Florida,  Otis,  West  Stockbridge, 

Great  Harrington,       Peru,  Williamstown, 

Hancock,  Pittsfield,  Windsor. 

The  population  of  this  county  by  the  census  of  1800  was  33,836; 
in  1810  it  was  35,797;  in  1820  it  was  35,720;  in  1830  it  was 
37,825;  and  in  the  official  returns  in  1837  it  was  39,101. 
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The  tract  comprehended  in  this  township  was  formerly  called 
East  Hoosic.  It  was  explored  and  surveyed,  and  the  limits 
traced,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1749,  and  was  laid  out  7  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south  and  five  in  breadth.  In  1750,  Col.  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Williams  College,  obtained  from  the  general  court  a  grant  of 
200  acres,  on  condition  that  he  should  reserve  10  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  fort,  and  build  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  arid  keep  them  in 
repair  20  years  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.  On  the  2d  Ady  of  June, 
1762,  nine  townships  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state  were  sola 
at  auction  by  authority  of  the  general  court.  Of  these.  East 
Hoosac  was  No.  1.  It  was  purchased  by  Nathan  Jones,  Esq.,  for 
the  sum  of  £3,200,  who  after  the  purchase  admitted  Col.  EUsha 
Jones  and  John  Murray,  Esq.,  as  joint  proprietors. 

These  proprietors,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  employed  a  sur- 
veyor to  lay  out  48  settling  lots,  containing  100  acres  each.  A 
line  was  drawn  through  the  length  of  the  township,  dividing  the 
best  of  the  land  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on  each  side  of  this  line 
was  laid  out  a  range  of  lots.  Kach  lot  was  IGO  rods  long  from 
west  to  east,  and  100  rods  wide.  Tlicse  48  lots,  occupying  the 
valley  through  its  whole  length,  comprised  the  heart  of  the  town- 
ship. Four  years  after,  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.,  who  then  resided  in  the 
township,  was  authorized  to  survey  a  further  number  of  lots,  not 
exceeding  20,  of  100  acres  each,  and,  as  agent  of  the  proprietors, 
to  admit  settlers  to  the  number  of  60.  This  number  was  men- 
tioned because  it  was  required  by  the  conditions  of  settlement, 
fixed  by  vote  of  the  general  court,  that  when  the  actual  settlers 
should  amount  to  that  number,  they  should  build  a  meeting-house, 
and  settle  a  "  learned  gospel  minister."  The  rest  of  the  land  was 
laid  out  in  1768  into  lots  of  200  acres  each,  and  divided  among  the 
proprietors  according  to  their  shares  in  the  property  of  the  town- 
ship. 
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During  the  French  wars,  the  Indians  traversed  this  region,  but 
they  appear  to  have  had  no  permanent  habitation  here.  No  remains 
of  Indian  settlements  have  existed  within  the  remembrance  of  the 
earUest  white  inhabitants. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  were  from  Connecticut.  Of 
these  Abiei  Smith,  Gideon  and  Jacob,  his  sons,  John  Kilboum, 
his  son-in-law,  and  John  McNeil,  were  from  Litchfield ;  Reuben 
Hinman  and  Jonathan  Smith  came  from  Woodbury,  There  were 
also  the  names  of  Parker,  Cook,  and  lieavenworth  from  Walling- 
ford ;  and  Rev.  Samuel  Todd,  from  Lanesborough,  was  previously 
from  Woodbury.  These  people  settled  in  the  north  village.  The 
first  settlers  mostly  disposed  of  their  lands  to  purchasers  from 
Rhode  Island,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
and  the  population  gradually  changed  till  nearly  all  had  sold  out 
and  removed  from  the  town.  The  settlements  of  Friends  became 
extensive  and  prosperous.  Several  other  families,  also  from  Rhode 
Island,  came  in  about  the  same  time,  and  these  two  classes  of 
inhabitants  and  their  descendants  have  since  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town. 

The  first  settlers  formed  themselves  into  a  Congregational  church 
and  society.  Their  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Todd,  from 
North  Haven,  Conn.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  of  logs, 
and  was  situated  near  the  center  of  the  |own.  The  Friends' 
society  was  formed  in  the  year  1781.  David  Anthony,  Isaac  Killy, 
Isaac  Upton,  Joshua  Lapham,  George  Lapham,  and  Adam  Hart- 
ness,  with  their  families,  constituted  the  society  at  its  first  organi- 
zation. They  worshipped  in  a  log  dwelling-house  till  about 
the  year  1786,  when  they  erected  a  meeting-house  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  soutli  village.  The  building  lot,  with  land  for 
a  burying-ground,  the  whole  containing  about  four  and  a  half 
acres,  was  given  to  the  society  by  Daniel  Lapham.  In  1S19  the 
society  numbered  about  40  families.  A  Baptist  church  of  35  mem- 
bers was  organized  in  1808,  under  the  ministry  of  Elder  George 
Witherel.  About  1785  a  body  of  Methodists  were  located  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  The  society  in  the  north  village  construct- 
ed tlieir  meeting-house  in  1828.  A  second  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1826,  in  the  south  village,  with  14  members,  under  the 
ministry  of  Elder  Elnathan  Sweet,  of  Cheshire.  The  present 
Congregational  church  was  organized  April  19,  1827,  This  town 
was  incorporated  October  15,  1778,  and  named  Adams,  in  honor  of 
Samuel  Adams,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state. 

The  natural  bridge  on  Hudson's  Brook  in  this  town  is  a  curi- 
osity worthy  the  notice  of  travellers.  The  waters  of  this  brook 
have  worn  a  fissure  from  30  to  60  feet  deep,  and  30  rods  in 
length,  through  a  body  of  white  marble  or  limestone,  and  formed 
a  bridge  of  that  material  50  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  i^  a  cavern  in  this  town  containing  a  number  of  rooms,  the 
longest  of  which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  is  30  feet  long,  20 
high,  and  20  wide. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 


Adams,  taken  from  the  vestem  side  of  the  sonth  branch  of  the 
Hoosic  riVGr.  The  building  appearing  on  the  left,  is  the  principal 
one  connected  with  the  Phcnix  factory.  This  mannfacturinK  vil- 
Use  is  the  kreest  in  the  county,  contaming,  it  is  estimated,  2,000 
imiabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountaina  in 
every  direction,  excepting  the  narrow  interral  through  which  the 
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Hoosic  passes.  It  contains  3  churches  :  1  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, ana  1  Methodist;  the  "  Adams  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
4^200,000,  and  a  printing-office.  This  village  is  about  three  miles 
south  from  the  Vermont  line,  27  miles  from  Lenox,  5  from  Wil- 
liamstown,  34  from  Greenfield,  40  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  120  from 
Boston.  The  village  of  South  Adams  is  six  miles  south  of  the 
north  village.  It  has  3  churches :  1  Baptist,  1  for  Friends,  and  1 
for  various  denominations.  This  is  also  a  manufacturing  village, 
liaring  8  cotton  mills.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town,  19  cotton 
mills,  having  20,800  spindles,  whicli  consumed  790,536  lbs,  of  cot- 
ton; 4,752,567  yards  of  cotton  goods,  valued  at  8334,649,  were 
manufactured ;  males  employed,  194 ;  females,  434 ;  capital 
invested,  ^95,725.  Four  woollen  mills,  with  7  sets  of  machinery ; 
■wool  consumed,  175,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  215,000  yards ; 
value,  $137,000;  males  employed,  51  ;  females,  41 ;  capital  invest- 
ed, $86,000.  Two  calico  print  works,  which  printed  4,661,680 
yards  of  calico,  employing  93  hands.  The  population  of  the 
town  exceeds  any  other  in  the  county,  being  4,191. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  Saddle  Mountaiii,  as 
seen  from  the  Williamstown  road  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
North  Adams  village.  The  elevated  peak  seen  on  the  left  is  called 
"Grey  Lock,"  from  its  hoary  aspect  during  ■winter.  It  is  stated 
to  be  3,580  feet  above  the  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  state.  The  other  peak  of  this  mountain,  seen  on  the 
right,  is  called  the  "Saddle  Ball."    The  depression  between  the 


two  peaks  is  called  "  the  Notch,"  and  comprises  several  valuable 
dairy  farms.     The  "Massachusetts  Fort"  so  famous  during  th« 
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French  wars,  stood  neat  the  bam  represented  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  engraving.  The  following  is  from  the  History  of  Adams,  by 
Eev.  John  Vf.  Yeomans,  in  the  History  of  Berkshire  County. 

Aboat  1741  or  !,  Fort  Masjachuseils  was  bnlt  in  a  narrow  part  of  ibe  nUer 
iMding  towards  Williamsiffuii,  This  was  a  pan  of  Ihe  line  of  derence  erected  to 
pMlect  tin  aorthem  and  western  seillemFnta  of  Hew  Eogland  against  French  and 
Indian  hostilities.  The  enpmy  directed  their  princijml  movements  cowards  Connecticnl 
river.  In  general,  tlie^  cnme  down  fmm  Canada  in  the  direclioa  of  the  Connectienl, 
■od  vere  repelled  by  Fort  Const iln lion,  at  Bratlleborou^h,  Vt.,  Fnrt  Dummer,  at 
HiDBdale,  N.  H.,  and  Foil  Wenlwonh.  i4.  H.,  Turtlier  up  the  ConnectKut.  all  in 
connection  wiih  each  other  on  the  same  line.  Bui  some  came  down  the  Undson,  and, 
pMceeding  eastward  up  the  Hoosic,  came  upon  this  fonificaiion,  and  several  bloody 
■fcirmishes  took  place.    The;  repenteilty  appeared  in  smaller  or  larger  bodies  about 


the  fort.     The  followins:   l^ls  are  la^en   principsllr  from  the   Appendix   to  the 
"  Bedeemed  Captive,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  tiirmerlr  of  Deerfield. 
On  the  6lh  of  May,  IT4B.  as  serjeniit  Johji  Hawks  and  John  Miles  were  riding  nut 


fh)m  Ihe  (brt,  they  were  fired  upon  hj-  iwo  Indians  nnd  wnunded.    Miles  made  h 
escape  to  the  fort ;  Hawks  foueht  for  some  time,  and  might  have  taken  Ihem  both 

rcmers,  had  he  understood  their  l.ingua(;e,  as  appeared  afterwards ;  for  they  asked 
quBTlers  before  be  lumed  to  make  lii.s«scape. 
A  parly  of  the  enemy  appeared  again  at  Ihe  fort  sn  the  11th  of  Jane  following,  and 
attacked  a  number  of  men  who  were  at  a  distance  from  the  fort,  and  a  dkinnish 
enaned.  Alter  sustaining  the  fire  a  few  momenli,  the  enemr  fled,  having  lost  one  of 
their  men,  Elisha  Nims  and  Gershom  Hawks  were  wounded,  and  Benjamin  Tenter 
was  taken  cnptive. 

On  the  20th  of  An^iisi,  in  the  same  year,  an  army  of  about  900  French  and 
Indians,  nnder  Gen.  De  Vandreuil,  made  an  attack  upon  die  fort.  Col.  Hawks,  who 
commanded  the  fort  at  that  time,  had  only  22  efleclive  mea  with  him,  and  bat  33 

Srsons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  was  miserably  supplied  with  ammanilion. 
Hwitfasieodinc:  these  nnfortDiiaie  circum.ilnnccs,  he  defended  the  fort  28  hourt,  and 
probably  would  never  have  siven  it  up.  hail  nol  his  ammunition  failed.  He  was 
Anally  necessitated  to  capifulaie.  and  ottered  such  articles  as  were  acceptfd.  One 
special  article  wiw,  ibat  none  af  Ibe  prisoners  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  uf 
the  Indians.  The  next  [lay,  however,  Vaudreuil  delivereil  one  half  of  them  to  the 
Indiana,  on  the  plen  that  there  was  dangn'  of  mutiny  in  his  army,  the  Indians  being 
irritBtell  that  they  were  cat  off  from  Ihe  prnfiti  of  the  conquest.  The  savages  imme- 
diately kiUeil  Ane  of  Ihe  pri.'itniera,  because,  being  sick,  he  was  unable  to  travel.  In 
the  siege  Col,  Hawks  lost  bul  one  man  ;  while  the  enemy,  as  near  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, lost  4.'),  who  were  either  kilted  onirighl  or  died  of  their  wounds.  The 
yiiionen  were  carried  to  Canada,  where  12  of  Ihem  sickened  and  died.  The  residue, 
vilh  Qtber  prisoners,  were  aeiU  oa  baud  a  flag  of  truce  to  Boston,  where  they  anived 
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CQ  tke  16cfa  of  Angnst,  1747.  The  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  the 
Sev.  John  Norton,  wrote  an  account  of  his  captivity,  which  was  published.  He  after- 
mrds  settled  in  the  ministry  at  East  Hampton,  a  parish  in  Chatham,  Conn.  Another 
flf  the  captives  wasBenjamm  Simonds,  who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  lAha- 
fcitint  of  Williamstown,  and  a  colonel  of  militia. 

• '  Wkile  the  fort  was  rebuilding,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1747,  there  beipg  several  hnndred 
people  present,  an  army  of  the  enemy  came  with  the  design  of  hiiMering  the  under* 
taking.  About  100  men  had  been  sent  to  Albany  a  few  days  before  for  stont  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.  As  these  were  approaching  the  fort  on  their  retnnii  a. 
scoot  was  sent  forward,  who,  coming  within  sight  of  the .  fort,  discovered  the  enemj 
and  began  an  attack,  which  gave  alarm  to  the  people  at  the  fort,  who  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  the  enemy.  A  few  issued  out  and  maintained  a  small  skirmishi  until  tUe 
enemy  fled.  The  people  remaining  at  the  lort,  and  the  commander  of  the  party  wiih 
the  wagons,  were  much  blamed  for  not  alTording  assistance,  and  were  charged  with 
cowardice.  In  this  action  three  persons  were  wounded,  and  a  iriendly  Indmn  from 
Stockbridge  was  killed. 

On  the  1st  of  October  following,  Peter  Burvee  was  taken  ei^veneir  this  fort*.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  1748,  about  200  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  the  fort.  It  was  then 
nnder  the  command  of  Capt.  Ephraini  Williams,  aflerwuds  Col.  Williams,  whose 
crant  of  200  acres  has  been  already  mentioned.  A  acoat  was  fired  upon,  which 
drew  out  Capt.  Williams  with  about  30  men  ;  an  attack  began,  which  oontinucd  some 
time ;  but,  nnding  the  enemy  numerous,  Capt.  Williams  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until 
he  had  again  reeovered  the  iort.  The  enemy  soon  withdrew ;  but  with  what  loss  was 
unknown.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Abbot  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  Hawley  and  Ezekiel 
Wells  were  wounded.  In  1755,  in  the  second  French  war.  Col.  Williams  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  to  join  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  north,  and  was  killed  on  the  8thi 
of  September  in  that  year,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George. 

After  Uie  death  of  Col.  Williams,  the  oversight  of  the  fort  was  committed,  it  i^ 
believed,  to  one  Capt.  Wyman.  He-  is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  house  witlun  the* 
pickets,  and  to  have  occupied  the  land  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  fort.  June  7, 1756^ 
a  body  of  the  enemy  came  again  to  this  fort,  and  Benjamin  King,  and  a  man  hy  tha 
name  of  Meadiam,  were  killed.  The  Rev.  Stephen  West,  afterwards  Dr.  West 
ministw  of  l^ockbridge,  was  chaplain  in  1758,  and  perhaps  in  1757.  The  location  of 
the  fint  is  still  indicated  bv  the  print  of  a  cellar,  and  tne  horse-radish,  which  wa3 
planted  by  the  soldiers,  and  still  grows  upon  the  spot. 
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Tms  town  is  of  irregular  form.  It  is  about  5  miles  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  a  little  more  than  3  miles.  The  south- 
west part,  bordering  on  Egremont,  called  the  Shawenon  purchase, 
was  bought  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  about  1736.  The  time 
when  the  setdement  commenced  is  not  exactly  known.  There 
were  not  many  families  here  before  1760  or  55.  Among  the  early 
settlers  were  Dea.  Eleazcr  Barret,  Ebenezer  Barret^  lOiea.  Robert 
Johnson,  John  and  Simeon  Hurlburt,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
Sperry,  Wilcox,  Kelsey ,  Hamlin,  and  Baker  families ;  most  of  them, 
perhaps  all,  from  Connecticut.  There  were  also  families,  who  were 
early  settlers,  by  the  name  of  Brunson,  Fenton,  Munger,  and  War- 
nen  This  place  has  been  remarkable  for  changing  its  inhabitants. 
The  first  settlers  were  Congregationalists,  and  a  flourishing  church 
of  that  denomination  formerly  existed  here.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Avery  was  settled  over  it  about  1780,  but,  owing  to  the  tumults 
which  occurred  in  the  Shay's  rebellion,  he  was  dismissed  in  1787, 
and  the  church  and  society  soon  after  became  extinct.  A  portion 
of  the  people  early  became  Baptists,  and  about  1787  a  number 
became  Methodists.    In  1817,  the  different  denominations  united 
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and  built  a  meeting-house  by  subscription,  46  feet  by  34,  which 
they  agre^  to  call  the  "  Union  Meeting-house."  The  Methodists 
were  to  occupy  it  half  of  the  time,  and  Uie  other  denominations  the 
other  half. 

The  west  part  of  the  town  is  mountainous.  The  soil  of  the  val- 
leys is  generally  good.  The  people  are  mostly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Population  of  the  town,  441.  The  center  of  the  place  is  24 
miles  east  of  Hudson,  14  S.  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  125  miles  from 
Boston. 
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This  town  was  granted  to  Joseph  Brigham  and  59  others  in 
1735,  and  a  few  persons  came  into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling in  it  as  early  as  1740,  but  for  fear  of  the  Indians  soon  return- 
ed, but  not  till  they  had  erected  a  saw-mill  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  and  some  other  buildings.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1755,  by  people  who  emigrated  principally  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Connecticut.  Tlie  first  settlers  were  of  the  name 
of  Birchard,  Goss,  King,  Kingslcy,  Messenger,  Wadsworth,  Wait, 
and  Walker.  The  descendants  of  tlicsc  men,  except  Goss,  yet  re- 
main in  the  town,  and  those  of  Wadsworth  are,  in  particular, 
numerous.  The  first  white  person  born  in  the  town  was  Jabez 
Wadsworth,  in  Dec.  of  the  year  of  the  settlement,  who,  after  sus- 
taining a  respectable  and  christian  character,  died  in  April,  1826. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  and  organized  Dec.  28,  1758. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained 
their  pastor,  Feb.  23,  1759.  He  was  dismissed  Oct.  12,  1764, 
and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Zadoc  Hunn,  a  native  of  Wethersfield,  Con., 
June  5, 1771.  He  was  dismissed  in  Oct.  1788.  The  first  meeting- 
house of  this  society  was  built  in  1762,  and  stood  about  40  years. 
This  society  have  a  fund,  raised  by  the  subscription  of  60  indi- 
viduals, (who  were  incorporated  as  the  **  First  Congregational  So- 
ciety in  Becket,"  Feb.  17, 1798,)  which  now  amomits  to  upwards  of 
$5,500.  In  1800  the  society  built  a  new  meeting-house,  which  was 
dedicated  Nov.  19.  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Mills  was  ordained  pastor  June 
6,  1806.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Sept.,  1764.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Robert  Nesbit.  The  Baptist  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1815. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  June  21, 1765,  and 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  of  the  succeeding  month. 
The  town  lies  on  the  Green  mountain  range.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  rocky,  the  soil  hard  and  cold;  very  little  clay  or  sand 
is  found.  When  well  cultivated  the  ground  yields  rye  and  com  in 
moderate  quantitios,  but  wheat  will  not  succeed.  The  winters  in 
that  town  are  usually  very  severe,  during  which  season,  high 
piercing  winds  prevail,  yet  it  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  inhabitants  is  uncommon  even  in  New  England.  The 
center  of  this  town  is  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  licnox  and  110  W.  of 
Boston.    Population,  957. 
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This  town  was  originaUy  included  in  the  towns  of  Lanesbo- 
rough,  New  Ashford,  Adams,  and  Windsor.  The  form  is  very 
irregular,  as  the  line  in  passing  roimd  it  takes  21  different  courses. 
It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  March  14,  1793.  The 
settlement  of  the  town  commenced  in  1767.  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Joseph  Bennet,  Esq.,  Col.  Joab  Stafford,  John  Buck- 
land,  Esq.,  John  Lippet,  Samuel  Low,  Simon  Smith,  Amos  Smith, 
Stephen  Carnenter,  Shubael  Wilmarth  and  John  Wilmarth,  from 
Rhode  Island ;  Jonathan  Richardson.  Isaac  Warren,  and  Charles 
Saben  from  Con.  The  inhabitants  from  the  beginning  have  b€«n 
generally  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  There  are  two  houses  for 
public  worship  belonging  to  them  in  the  town :  one  at  Stafford's 
Hill,  and  one  at  the  Four  Comers.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
formed  at  Stafford's  Hill,  Aug.  28, 1769.  Elder  Peter  Werden  was 
the  first  pastor,  from  Warwick,  R.  I.  The  second  Baptist  church 
was  formed  at  the  Four  Comers  of  17  members,  under  the  care  of 
Elder  Nathan  Mason,  from  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  21, 1771.  From  this 
church  was  formed  a  third,  of  15  members,  under  the  ministry  of 
Elder  Elnathan  Sweet,  Jan.  15, 1824.  There  is  a  society  of  Metho- 
dists in  the  town,  which  was  formed  in  July,  1823. 

The  center  of  the  town  is  a  rich  and  fertile  valley.  To  the  E. 
and  W.  of  this  the  ground  gradually  rises  into  hills  and  moun- 
tains. The  township  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  id  principally  given.  Largo  dairies  are  kept, 
and  the  Cheshire  cheeses  are  widely  and  deservedly  celebrated.  Tne 
famous  Mammoth  Cheese  presented  to  President  Jefferson,  Jan.  1, 
1802,  had  no  small  influence  to  bring  these  into  notice.  On  a  day 
appointed  the  dairy  women  sent  their  curds  to  one  place.  The  quan- 
tity sent  proved  to  be  too  great  to  be  pressed  even  in  a  cider-mill 
press,  so  that  besides  '^  the  monster"  three  smaller  ones  were  made 
of  70  lbs.  weight  each.  The  mammoth  cheese  weighed  about  1450 
lbs.  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  back  a  good-sized  piece  of  this  cheese  to 
the  inhabitants,  to  satisfy  them  of  its  excellence ;  and  he  also  sent 
pieces  of  it  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states.  The  town  is 
situated  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and  120  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston. 
Number  of  inhabitants  924. 


CLARKSBURG. 

Tms  town  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  about  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  It  received  its  name,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  numerous 
families  of  Clarks  who  settled  there.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1769,  by  Capt.  Matthew  Ketchum,  his  son  Matthew, 
and  his  cousins  Epenetus,  Daniel  and  Samuel.  These  came  from 
Long  Island.  Nicholas  Clark  and  his  brothers  Aaron,  Stephen  and 
Silas  moved  in  about  the  same  time  from  Cumberland,  R.  I.    The 
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town  was  incorporated  March  2,  1798.  The  petitioners  desired  to 
have  it  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Hudson,  from  a  man  of  that 
name  who  was  supposed  to  have  cut  the  first  tree  in  the  town 
which  was  felled  by  a  white  man.  This  man  continued  in  the 
place  only  two  or  three  months.  Why  the  name  inserted  in  the 
petition  was  changed,  the  inhabitants  never  knew.  Hudson's  brook 
yet  bears  the  name. 

The  surface  of  this  to^vnship  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  hard  and 
stony.  About  two  thirds  of  the  town  lies  on  the  Bald  and  Hoosic 
mountains.  The  mountain  land  is  cold  and  rocky.  Its  principal 
commodity  is  lumber ;  considerable  quantities  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock timber  being  annually  carried  to  Adams  and  Williamstown. 
The  people  are  Baptists  and  Methodists,  there  being  about  an 
equal  number  of  each.  Situated  27  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and 
126  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.    Population,  386. 


DALTON. 


This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1755.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  the  Chamberlains,  the  Cadys,  the  Boardmans,  Gallups, 
Lawrences,  Merrimans,  Parks,  &c.  Dr.  Marsh,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  and  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  was  also  one 
of  the  early  settlers.  The  venerable  Dea.  Williams  moved  into 
the  town  some  years  after  from  Hatfield.  He  was  a  leader  and 
guide  to  the  people  for  many  years,  and  an  ornament  and  glory  to 
the  town.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Williamstown  College,  and  a 
senator  in  the  state  legislature.  He  died  March  1,  1808, 
74  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  named  Dalton, 
the  Hon.  Tristram  Dalton,  then  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  length  of  the  township  is  about  9  miles.  The  rich 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Dalton  is  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the  Housatonic  runs  through  it,  and,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  encloses  as  on  three  sides  an  elevation  of  land  of  more 
than  100  acres  in  the  center  of  the  whole  vale.  Here  are  two 
meeting-houses,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  and  about  25 
dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  From  this  elevation  it  is  esti- 
mated may  be  seen  three  fourths  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  The 
land  is  generally  productive.  Spring  wheat  is  more  easily  raised 
than  in  many  towns  in  the  county,  and  the  soil  is  suitable  for  In- 
dian com.  '  The  meadows  on  the  Housatonic  river  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  on  many  towns  below.  The  Congregational  church  in 
the  town  was  formed  Feb.  16,  1785.  Rev.  James  Thompson  was 
the  first  minister,  ordained  in  March,  1795.  The  society  have  a 
parsonage-house,  with  70  acres  of  land,  purchased  by  the  avails  of 
lands  lying  in  the  town  devised  them  by  Col.  Israel  Williams  and 
Dea.  Obadiah  Dickinson,  of  Hatfield.  The  present  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1812.  There  are  a  few  Baptist  families  in  the  town, 
and  a  society  of  Methodists.  The  center  of  the  town  is  10  miles 
uortheriy  of  Lenox,  and  120  miles  W.  of  Boston.    Population  830. 
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There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  two  paper-mills,  which  manufacture 
paper  to  the  value  of  between  30  and  40,000  dollars  annually. 


EGREMONT. 


The  regular  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730, 
though  it  is  said  some  Dutch  people,  supposing  it  belonged  to  the 
colony  of  New  York,  settled  in  it  at  an  earlier  period.  Between 
1730  and  1756,  many  families  moved  into  the  place  from  New 
York  and  from  the  New  England  colonies.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  Nicholas  Karner,  Jacob  Karner,  Cornelius  Spoor,  Ebe- 
Qezer  Baldwin,  Aaron  Loomis,  Josiah  Phelps,  John  Perry,  Timo- 
thy Hopkins,  Elias  Hopkins,  Nehemiah  Messenger,  Benjamin 
Trumain,  Samuel  Colver,  Samuel  Younglove,  William  Webb,  Jon- 
athan Welch,  Samuel  Welch,  Robert  Joyner,  Gideon  Church, 
Ebenezer  Smith,  Aaron  Sheldon,  Israel  Taylor,  William  Roberts, 
Joseph  Hicks,  Edward  Baily,  Abraham  Andrews,  and  John  Fuller. 
The  township  is  about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  four  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1760,  and 
called  by  its  present  name.  It  was  invested  with  full  town  privi- 
leges, except  the  right  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general 
court,  which  right  was  to  be  held  in  common  with  the  town  of 
Sheffield :  some  years  after,  this  right  was  granted.  The  soil  of 
the  township  is  various,  but  generally  productive.  Most  of  it  is 
better  adapted  to  tillage  than  grazing.  The  inhabitants  erected  a 
house  for  public  worship  in  1767,  and  rai^d  money  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel.  Feb.  5,  1770,  they  invited  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Steele,  a  native  of  West  Hartford  and  graduate  of  Yale  College,  to 
settle  with  them.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Steele  ordained  on  the  28th 
of  June  following.  The  people  were  generally  imited  in  their 
pastor,  until  the  time  of  Shays'  rebellion.  As  he  was  supposed  to 
De  friendly  to  the  government,  the  malcontents  became  his  ene- 
mies and  opposcrs.  On  one  occasion,  several  armed  niffians  vio- 
lently entered  his  residence  in  the  night,  and,  after  treating  him  in 
an  insolent  and  abusive  manner,  took  away  his  watch  and  various 
articles  of  clothing.  Difliculties  continuing  to  increase,  Mr.  Steele 
was  dismissed  bv  a  council  on  the  29th  of  April,  1794,  and  removed 
into  the  state  ot  New  York.  The  church  gradually  decreased  by 
deaths  and  removals  until  1814,  when  it  was  considered  to  be 
extinct  In  1816,  the  present  Congregational  church  was  organized. 
It  was  begun  with  14  members.  Rev.  Gardner  Hayden  was  ordain- 
ed their  pastor  Nov.  23, 1820.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town  in  1787;  the  society  obtained  their  act  of 
incorporation  in  1808,  and  in  1817  erected  their  meeting-house. 
There  is  a  Methodist  society  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town, 
who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  school-house.  This  town  is  15  miles 
southerly  of  Lenox,  and  128  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  968. 
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FLORIDA. 

This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1783.  Dr.  Daniel  Nelson 
settled  in  it  in  that  year,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  he  was 
joined  by  Paul  Knowlton,  Sylvanus  Clark,  Nathan  Drury,  Esq., 
Jesse  King,  Esq.,  and  Stephen  Staples.  Soon  after  1795  there  was 
a  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants.  The  length  of  the  town- 
ship on  an  average  may  be  about  4  miles.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1805.  It  being  situated  on  the  height  of  the  Green  mountain 
range,  the  surface  is  broken  and  the  climate  cold  and  severe.  The 
people  derive  their  support  chiefly  from  their  stock  and  dairies.  A 
Congregational  church  was  formed  May  4,  1814,  consisting  of  11 
members.  A  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1810,  with  about 
20  members.  Their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1824.  There  are 
a  few  Methodists  in  the  town,  living  mostly  on  Deerfield  river. 
Situated  27  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 
Number  of  inhabitants  457. 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730.  The 
lower  part  of  it  was  settled  in  connection  with  Sheffield.  Some 
families  it  is  said  were  located  above  the  bridge  before  1730.  Of 
these  were  Laurens  and  Sydney  Suydam  (supposed  to  have  been 
brothers),  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  were 
Dutch,  others  were  English.  Among  the  latter  were  Joshua  White, 
Moses  Ingersoll,  Moses  and  William  King,  Thomas  Dewey,  Heae- 
kiah  Phelps,  Israel  Orton,  and  Joshua  Root. 

This  town  is  formed  of  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  Housatonic  townships,  sur- 
veyed by  authority  of  the  general  court  in  1736.  There  were  30  proprietors  of  the 
upper.  Housatonic  township.  House  or  home  lots  were  laid  out  lor  them  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  the  bridge  to  Monument  mountain.  Here  improvements  were 
begtm.  From  the  house  lots,  long  parallel  lots  were  laid  out  to  Tjrringham  line. 
The  Hop  lands  (so  called),  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  in  the  region  of  Hop  brook^ 
were  laid  out  in  a  similar  manner.  The  land  on  Monument  mountain  and  part  of  the 
north  plain  was  laid  out  in  equalizing  lots,  that  is,  in  lots  so  proportioned  as  to  render 
the  preceding  divisions  equal  to  the  particular  right  of  each  indivMlual.  The  tract  em- 
braced in  the  present  town  was  formed  into  a  parish  about  1740,  and  called  the  second 
parish  of  Sheffield.  In  1761  it  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  present 
name.  County  buildings  were  afterwards  erected  in  the  town,  and  courts  held  here  till 
1787,  when  they  were  removed  to  Lenox.  The  town  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  wad 
6  in  breadth.  About  1755,  in  the  second  French  war,  a  block-house  was  built,  aboni 
a  mile  above  the  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  a  place  of  security  to  which 
the  inhabitants  might  flee  in  case  of  an  attack. 

In  1743  (when  there  were  only  30  families  in  the  place)  the 
people  employed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  afterwards  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, to  preach  with  them,  and  after  a  short  trial  settled  him  the 
same  year  in  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  the  28th  of  Dec.,  on 
which  day  the  church  was  organized.  He  was  dismissed  at  his 
own  request  on  the  18th  of  Jan.  1769. 
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He  was  born  at  Waterbnry,  Con.,  and  was  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at  Pl3rmoath  in  Dec.  1620.  He  naduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1741|  and  studied  theology  with  the  first  President  Edwards,  then 
minister  at  Northampton.  His  mental  powers  were  strong,  and  fitted  him  for 
deep  and  thorough  investigation.  While  at  Great  Barrington,  and  Newport  R.  I., 
(where  he  settled  after  he  left  Mass.)  he  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  books 
on  subjects  of  doctrine  which  excited  considerable  controversy.  In  1793  he  pub- 
lished his  System  of  Divinity,  the  sentiments  advocated  in  which  were  highly  Calvin- 
iatic,  and  are  generally  termed  Hophntinian, 

The  village  of  Great  Barrington,  which  extends  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Housatonic,  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  60  dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Episcopal 
and  1  Congre^tionalist,  a  printing-o$ce,  and  various  mechanio 
shops.  The  village  is  well  built,  and  deeply  shaded  by  elms  and 
other  trees.  It  is  6  miles  from  Sheffield,  14  south  of  Lenox,  25 
eastward  from  Hudson,  and  126  from  Boston.  Jn  1837  there  were 
in  the  town  4  cotton  mills,  which  consumed  170,-000  lbs.  of  cotton; 
920,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  Valued  at  $64,600 ; 
there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  32,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
62,500  yards  of  cloth  manufactured.  There  were  in  the  town 
2,657  merino  sheep,  which  produced  6,642  lbs.  of  wool,  the  value  of 
which  was  $3,321 ;  one  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
employing  20  hands ;  180  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made,  valued  at 
$7,200.     Population,  2, 440. 

The  Episcopal  society  in  this  town  was  formed  about  the 
year  1760.  The  church  was  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Pdtoer,  then  a  missionary  at  Litchfield  and  New  Milford,  Con., 
fixMn  the  society  in  England  for  propagating  religion  in  foreign 
parts.  The  society  have  a  parsonage-house  and  lands,  and  besides 
the  church  they  have  a  chapel  in  Van  Deusenville  to  accommodate 
the  people  in  the  north  part  of  the  society.  The  Congregational 
and  Episcopal  societies  were  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in 
1791.  There  are  some  Methodist  people  in  town,  who  mostly 
reside  in  the  east  and  north-east  parts. 

ITie  most  noted  mountain  in  this  section  of  country  is  Monu- 
ment mountain,  in  the  north  part  of  this  town,  which  rises  up 
directly  from  the  east  bank  oi  the  Housatonic,  and  extends  into 
Stockbridge.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  this,  as  it 
is  seen  from  the  south-east  on  the  road  towards  Stockbridge.  It 
derived  its  ni^me  from  a  rude  monument  of  stones  on  the  south- 
.eastem  point,  a  short  distance  from  the  county  road,  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  is  now  demolished.  The  pile  was  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  circular  at  its  base,  and  raised  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
cone  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  aborigines.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  Indians  whenever  an  individual  passed  by  the  tomb  of  his 
countryman  to  cast  a  stone  upon  it.  By  this  slow  method  of  accu- 
mulation, the  heap  in  question  rose  in  a  series  of  years  to  the  size 
just  mentioned.  According  to  tradition  "  the  person  buried  here 
was  a  female,  who  had  thrown  herself  from  the  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tain through  the  influence  of  a  passionate  love  for  a  cousin,  whom 
the  religion  of  the  natives  would  not  allow  her  to  marry,  because 
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Seulk-tatlem  vieir  of  MrniKlMiil  UmaaaiH. 


the  connection  was  deemed  iucestuoiis."  Some  years  since  a  poem 
was  written  on  this  tradition,  entitled  Moimment  Mountain,  by 
William  C.  Bryant,  a  native  of  Ciunmington,  then  an  inhabitant 
of  this  town.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  part  of  the  poem 
correctly  delineates  the  scenery  of  this  monntain,  and  in  most  re- 
spects the  description  is  equally  applicable  to  much  of  the  mountEin 
scenery  in  llie  western  pajt  of  the  state. 


Acnd  gur  mckf  nwu'iitiin.    Lri  thy  «■« 
Fan  IM.  wUh  mrliian,  tir  on  Ibnlr  lopa 
The  bMulr  wid  ihe  tii^pM\y  ufMnh 
fl«Ml  wkla  hennth  ilnlt  nuke  (hn  in  the 

Th»  buiiu  nf  msn  bgJoar  Ihaa,  iihI  aluHrH 

Hw  nmmaiii  nmniHii.  thr  siiundnl  h«r 

Hull  feel  >  klBdreJ  wkh  lint  loDier  miibl 

1\>  which  ibna  ul  inuilalnt,  khI  uuuke 

TIn  mUniHBeM  al  ihj  vlnm.    'nnu  •lull 

Dim  iha  nwn  naif  piMitt  (imit  Uin, 

And  dnwo  Imn  (lit  HcM^  nC  ilie  (Imi 

And  iiinina.  ihM  witb  llMir  hmtifcrlni  thIclcFU  lUin 

Tn  hhls  Uvdr  wliidkic    Tbnu  ahih  mo  at  on 

Hen  «  whhe  milium.  uiA  iHlli  mmI  hrtii^ 

And  emrmlnv  riiiu,  and  (hen  in  inliiiHlei, 

nm  Mly  knir  ik>  ismot  and  ihr  vlml 

And  e^le^  ihrlek.    Then  bi  ■  pmiplcn 

Hm  mam  k  rmnneu  i4  anM  nUtitj  mil 

Bnill  hf  Ibe  hand  Ihil  tvhimnl  the  nhl  mtld 


,    ToUi 


nnth  a  path 


..   ...    h  iia  Sarful  *_, 

.. r...  (Iirettiilg  nrnandiai 

Whan  ebnnin-l  U«huiin;lhnii  th«  hin  m^M 
Hin  limiMnd  dnwn  nin.  Micln.  and  at  (*•(■« 
"   '  id  ibem  In  (hmnenia,  and  to  kjr  ihJa*  ar 

Ihc  dill]'  drpih,  and  bear  [he  maid 

nrwltHle,thatetni((1e  wKh  the  modi  belew, 


eiji  amki  the  Aiah  and  fBnile  miad^ 
The  paraillM:  he  maihi  unia  himKlf, 
Mlainciheenlllhiuiie.    On  each  dda 
The  BeMi  Awrll  upitiinllntliehilla;  Injcnd, 
Alwe  Ihe  hdl,  in  the  Hue  dhtuer.  riea 
The  nilghiT  eulumiia  with  which  eaithprafia  ha 


That  th»re  htm*  nn'Mpntly  Indinn  iwttlEinpnis  in  this  inmi,  is  fvidenl  from  rariotis 
riTCtunsiancrs,  Tii  niliUliiin  lo  uwnsils  and  veapon<i  iif  Indinn  manafocnire,  whkh 
h&ve  been  o(Wn  firaml,  it  is  known  ihii,  ns  pnrly  as  1721'.  the  river  nsrd  to  W  crossed 
half  a  mile  below  ihR  hriilm",  at  whal  vins  then  enlletl  the  '■  Great  Wigwam."  This 
place  was  sometimes  called  the  "  Cattle,"  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  grent  "sriswnm  fland- 
iDg  a|ion  it.  There  is  alv>  a  trndilion  that  there  wa.<i  a  considerable  Indian  settlement 
at  Ibis  spot.  Indian  ^ravr-i  have  also  haen  fennd  three  runnhs  of  a  mile  above  the 
bridge,  on  the  entt  side  of  the  river.  One  man,  in  digging  Ihineen  post-holes  to  secure 
his  t«ni.yard.  di-tcovered  the  remains  of  six  bodies. 

This  settletiieDt  must  have  been  abandoned  before  the  anltimn  of  1734  ;  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Indians  in  the  counly,  except  at  Stoclrbridge  and  SheHicId,  and 
perhaps  a  fiimiljr  oi:  tv-o  ia  New  Kailboruugh.    But  in  the  tvo  winters  fallowing,  Iha 
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Indians  were  collected  firom  Stoelknidge  and  Sheffield,  somewhere  in  this  town,  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  receiving  instruction  more  conyeniently  from  the  missionary  and  school 
master  sent  among  them,  previous  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  mission  in  Stock- 
bridge.  They  may  have  been  collected  at  the  Great  Wigwam,  but  were  probably^ 
fiuther  north. 

The  following  crrcumstance  is  related  by  Dr.  Dwight  as  having 
occurred  at  the  great  bridge  in  this  town.  It  is  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  introduced  here. 

**  A  Mr.  Van  Benssdaer,  a  young  gentleman  from  Albany,  came  one  evening  into 
an  inn,  kefC  by  a  Mr.  Root,  just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge.  The  inn-keeper, 
who  knew  him,  asked  him  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  answered,  *  On  the- 
bridge.'  Mr.  Boot  replied,  that  that  was  impossible,  because  it  had  been  raised  that 
very  day,  and  dkat  not  a  plank  had  been  laicl  on  it.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  said  that  i^ 
coaJd  noc  be  true,  because  his  horse  had  come  over  without  an^.  difficulty  or  reluctance; 
that  the  night  was  indeed  so  profoundly  dark  as  to- prevent  him  from  seeing  anything- 
distinctly ;  bat  that  it  was  incredible,  if  his  horse  could  see  sufficiently  well  to  keep  his 
ibocing  anywhere,  that  he  should  not  discern  the  danger,  and  impossible  for  him  to* 
pass  over  the  bridge  in  that  condition.  Each  went  to  bed  dissatisfied,  neither  bebev- 
ingthe  story  of  the  other.  In  the  mosning,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  went,  at  the  solicita- 
tion o£  his  host,  to  view  the  bridge,  and,  finding  it  a  naked  frame^  gazed.for  a  moment* 
witk  astonishnimt,  and  fainted.'' 
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The  first  and  principal  grant  in  thfs  town  was  made  by  the* 
legidature,  in  1760,  to  Asa  Douglass,  Esq.,  and  Timotliy  Hurl- 
but,  of  Canafin,  Con.,  Col.  John  Ashley  of  Sheffield,  and  Josiah 
Dean.  The  first  grantee  became  a  settler  in  April  1762,  with 
irhom  were  soon  associated  John  Clothier,  Jesse  Squire,  Amasa 
and  Martiii  Johnson,  Benjamin  Davis,  Samuel  Grippen,  David 
Spnme,  Samuel  Hand,  Esq.,  Capt.  Caleb  Garaner,  David 
Taa^iaii,  Reuben  Ely,.  Henry  Hazard  and  Jonathan  Hazard,  Esq. 
Tbey  were  mostly  fr(»n  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  settl^ 
about  the  north  village,^  and  northward  towards  Williamstown. 

]■  1781,  Charles  Goodrich^  Esq.,  of  Ptttsfteld,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  and  in  1764  his  nephew  Daniel  Goodrich  settled  upon  it ;  and  the 
following  year  Benjamin  Goodrich,  the  father  of  Daniel,  settled  there,  with  all  his  other 
sons,  ▼».  Benjamin,  Samuel  Nathan,  David,  Ezckfci,  Isaiah,  Hezeltiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Enoch.  Jeremiah  and  Hezekiah  Osbom,  father  and  son^  and  Israel  Talcot,  settled 
there  abom  the  same  time  The  Goodrichcs  and  Oshorns  were  from  Ridgfteld — Talcot 
from  Wethersfield,  Con.  Soon  after  the  grant  to  Charles  Goodrich,  small  grants 
were  made  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  to  Dea.  Samuel  Bro^Ti,  of  Stockbridge,  and 
Cnl.  Farrington.  The  remaindnr  of  the  rown  was  sold  by  a  committee  of  the  general 
court  to  the  actual  settlers  in  1789,  at  diflcrent  prices  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality. 
The  place  was  first  called  Jericho,  on  account  of  the  high  natural  walls  on  each  side, 
that  is,  the  mountains.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1776,  it  was  named  Hancock 
in  honor  ofJohn  Hancock^  then  president  of  the  continental  congress,  and  afterwards 
governor  of  the  state.  The  township  is  nearly  16  miles  in  length,  and  about  two  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  wider,  but  when  the  line  was  finally  established  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in  1787,  a  tier  of  fine  lots,  upward  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  were  thrown  into  the  latter  state.  A  narrow  valley  extends  .south  about  7 
miles  from  the  line  of  Williamstown  to  the  north  village  of  Hancock,  along  which  is  a 
KQCcession  of  good  fanns  extending  from  the  valley  to  the  right  and  left  on  to  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  For  several  miles  south  from  this  village,  the  township  is  so 
broken  and  mountainous  that  no  highway  has  been  cut  through  it. 

The  Shakers  have  a  village  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town, 
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which  extends  into  the  edge  of  PittsfielcL  They  Eprung  up  in  this 
town  about  1780.  Some  persons  about  that  time  began  to  visit 
mother  Ann  and  the  elders  at  Escuania,  near  Albany.  Approv- 
ing of  the  tenents  of  the  Shakers,  they  immediately  set  up  their 
meetings  according  to  the  customs  of  that  sect.  They  built  theii 
moeting-house  in  1784. 


Skaitr  VUlagt  lit  HaHcoct. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  tfie 
Shaker  village,  which  is  4  miles  from  Pittsneld,  7  from  Lenox, 
and  5  from  New  Lebanon  Springs.  The  large  three-story  build- 
ine  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving  is  constructed  of 
bnck,  is  102  feet  long,  and  53  feet  wide.  There  are  six  families, 
as  they  are  termed,  in  the  settlement,  containing  in  the  whole 
about  130  or  40  persons.  The  circular  stone  bam  seen  in  the 
engraving  in  distance,  a  short  distance  southerly  from  the  three- 
story  building,  was  built  in  1826,  and  is  something  of  a  curiosity, 
"  It  is  270  feet  in  compass,  with  walls  laid  in  lime,  rising  SI  feet 
above  the  underpinning,  and  from  three  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  thickness.  The  mast  and  rafters  are  S3  feet  in  length,  and 
united  together  at  the  top.  On  the  lower  floor,  immediately  with- 
in the  walU,  are  stables,  S  feet  high,  occupying  12  feet  in  length, 
with  the  manger,  which  is  inwards,  and  into  which  convenient 
places  are  left  for  throwing  hay  and  feed  from  above.  In  these 
stables,  which  open  to  and  Irom  several  yards,  a  span  of  horses  and 
62  homed  cattle  may  be  stabled.  The  covering  of  the  stables  forms ' 
the  bara  floor,  on  to  which  from  an  offset  there  is  but  one  large 
doorway  for  teams,  which  make  the  circuit  of  the  floor,  and  pass 
out  at  Uie  same  place.  Eight  or  ten  can  occupy  the  floor  at  the 
same  time ;  and  the  hay  is  thrown  into  the  large  area  in  the  center. 
For  simply  laying  the  stone  of  tliis  building  the  masons  were  paid 
600  dollars  and  boarded." 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  ever  been  of  the  Bap- 
tist  deDoauaatioD.    A  congregation  was  early  fomied,  which  held 
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their  meetings  for  a  time  in  a  log  house  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter above  the  north  village.  Their  present  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1797.  Elder  Clark  Rogers,  from  R.  I.,  was  their  first 
minister,  and  was  settled  over  them  in  about  1770.  The  town  is 
15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  129  W.  of  Boston.  Population, 
975.    Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 


HINSDALE. 


The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  about  the  close  of 
the  second  French  war,  probably  in  the  year  1762.  The  first  who 
settled  in  the  town  were  Francis,  David,  and  Thomas  Miller, 
brothers,  firom  Middlebury.  Francis  Miller  was  a  man  of  conside- 
raUe  note.  He  wais  employed  as  a  surveyor  by  the  government, 
and  surveyed  the  road  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  run  the  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Other  of  the  first  settlers 
were  Nathan  and  Wilson  Torrey,  from  Rhode  Island,  and  Joseph 
Watkins  and  5  sons  from  Hopkinton.  About  1771,  Nathan  Fisk, 
who  was  among  the  first  settlers,  built  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  for 
which  he  received  a  premium  from  the  government  of  250  acres 
of  land.  In  1774  and  75  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Abner  Bixbe,  James 
Wing,  and  two  families  by  the  name  of  Frost,  settled  in  the  town. 
In  irei  Richard  Starr,  from  Groton,  Con.,  came  into  the  town,  and 
waa  of  great  service  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  people. 

Iliis  town  originally  belonged  to  Peru  on  the  east  and  Dalton  on 
di6  west  In  1795  they  were  incorporated  as  a  parish,  by  the  name 
of  the  west  parish  of  Partridgefiela  (now  Peru),  and  in  1804  they 
were  mvested  with  town  privileges  and  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Hinsdale.  In  the  year  first  mentioned  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hins- 
dale, after  whom  the  town  was  named,  (came  from  Windsor,  Con.) 
and  settled  in  the  part  of  the  town  which  then  belonged  to  Dalton, 
and  was  very  active,  in  connection  with  Dea.  Starr,  in  gathering 
and  organizing  a  Congregational  church.  This  church  was 
formed  in  Dec.  of  that  year,  consisting  of  23  members.  In 
1797  a  Baptist  church  was  formed,  of  which  Elder  Eleazcr  Smith 
w^as  the  first  minister.  They  have  a  meeting-house,  built  in  1818. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  center  of  the  town,  1  Congregational, 
1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 

This  township  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  moun- 
tain range,  and  is  7  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  4  in  breadth. 
It  is  15  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox  and  124  W.  of  Boston.  Population 
832.  In  1837  there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  57,000 
lbs.  of  wool ;  25,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$74,000.  There  were  2,000  Saxony  and  8,920  merino  sheep,  and 
the  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $19,266. 
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Si>atkeni  viae  of  LaHeitonnigh. 

In  January,  1741,  Samuel  Jackson,  with  seventy-five  otherSf 
inhabitants  of  Framingham,  Middlesex  Co.,  petitioned  the  general 
court  to  grant  them  a  tract  of  wilderness  land,  situated  near  an 
Indian  town  on  the  Housatonic  river.  The  grant  was  made,  and 
they  were  authorized  to  survey  and  locate  a  township,  which  was. 
done  the  same  year.  The  settlement  was  commenced  about  1754 
or  6,  by  Capt.  Samuel  Martin  and  two  other  families,  which  wen? 
driven  off  by  the  Indians  in  the  second  French  war.  Of  these^ 
Capt.  Martin  was  the  only  one  who  returned.  Among  the  earliest 
settlers  were  Nathaniel  Williams,  Samuel  Tyrrell,  John,  Ephraim, 
Ehjah  and  Miles  Powel  (brothers),  Lieut.  Andrew  Squier,  James 
Loomis  and  Ambrose  Hall,  William  Bradley,  James  Goodrich, 
Thaddeus  Curtiss,  Ebenezer  Squier,  Dcnjamin  and  Joseph  FamuiD. 
They  all  settled  here  as  early  as  1760.  A  fort  was  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  settlement  from  Indian  assauhs.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Indians,  on  one  occasion,  the  settlers  fled  to  Pittsfieid.  A 
icout  was  sent  after  them  from  Massachusetts  fort,  who,  following 
tracks  which  they  foiind,  discovered  two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were 
stooping  down,  tying  their  moccasons.  Each  of  the  scouts  selected 
one,  and  both  chiefs  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  scouts  escaped 
to  the  fort,  though  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  A  party 
shortly  after  set  out  from  the  fort  in  search  of  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  chiefe,  who  foiuid  them  buried  in  their  war  costume.  The 
town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  and  then  com- 
prehended a  large  part  of  the  present  town  of  Cheshire.  The  pre- 
sent length  of  the  town  is  6  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about 
6  miles.  There  are  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  town,  and  several 
extensive  quarries  of  valuable  marble. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Lanesborough 
R5  it  is  entered  from  the  south.    It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  a  branch  of  the  Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  and  runs  through  Lanesborough  Pond,  which  lies 
partly  in  this  town  and  Pittsfield.  The  meadows  on  this  stream 
are  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  There  arc  3  churches :  1  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  Congregational  <diurch  is 
the  one  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving;  the  Baptist  is 
the  one  standing  a  little  south.  The  Episcopal  church,  a  Gothic 
building,  stands  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northward. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  March 
28th,  1764,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Great  Barrington,  and 
Rev.  Stephen  West,  of  Stockbridge.  It  consisted  at  first  of  eight 
members.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  Daniel  Collins,  was  ordained 
April  17,  1764.  He  was  a  native  of  Guilford,  Con.,  and  a  gra- 
duate of  Yale  College  in  1760.  The  Episcopal  church  (called  St. 
Luke's  church)  was  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews,  of 
Wallingford,  Con.,  Oct.  2, 1767,  and  their  first  house  of  worship  was 
built  in  1783.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1818,  with  12 
members.  Elder  Augustus  C.  Beach  was  their  minister.  Their 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1828.  This  town  is  11  miles  N.  of 
I^nox,  and  125  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Number  of  inhabitants,  1,090. 
The  following  is  from  the  "  Statistical  Tables,"  1837,  published  by 
the  state:  "Saxony  sheep,  7,814:  merino  sheep,  4,235;  other 
kinds  of  sheep,  284 :  Saxony  wool  produced,  28,193  pounds ;  merino 
wool,  13,510  pounds;  other  kinds  of  wool,  786  pounds;  average 
wei^t  oif  fleece,  3  pounds ;  valiie  of  wool,  $26,100;  capital  invested, 
$335,600." 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1777.  The  eastem  part 
was  taken  from  the  town  of  Washington,  called  Hartwood ;  thp 
south-western,  called  Hopland,  was  taken  from  (^reat  Barrington; 
the  remainder  was  made  up  of  certain  provincial  grants,  as  Glass- 
works grant,  Williams  grant,  &c.  The  town  was  named  in  honor 
of  General  Lee,  then  an  active  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  first  white  man  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Davir.,  in  the  year  1760,  in  quite  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
side  of  Hop  brook.  Most  of  the  early  inhabitants  were  from  Tol- 
land, in  Con.,  and  from  Barnstable,  Sandwich,  Falmouth,  and 
Great  Barrington,  in  Mass.  One  of  the  first  settlers,  Mr.  Jesse 
Bradley,  came  from  New  Haven,  Con.,  another,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Foot,  from  Colchester.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  25th  of  May,  1780,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Col- 
lins, of  Lanesborough,  consisting  of  30  members.  For  the  basis 
of  their  union,  they  adopted  the  same  confession  of  faith  which  is 
acknowledged  by  the  cnurch  at  the  present  time.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  1783,  Mr.  EUsha  Parmelee,  of  Goshen,  Con.,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  was  ordained  their  pastor. 


78  LEB. 

The  township  is  6  miles  in  lengtli  and  6  in  bieodtii,  and  pre- 
sents a  very  diverRiAfid  appearance.  It  embraces  a  part  of  the 
interval  which  lies  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  mountain 
ranges.  The  Green  mountain  range  runs  partly  within  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  town,  and  presents  much  picturesque  scenery.  These 
mountains  arc,  for  the  most  part,  of  gentle  acclivity,  and  in  some 
places  arc  cultivated  quite  to  tlmir  summits.  From  the  base 
of  these  mountains  the  surface  is  uneven,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
descending,  until  we  reach  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  In  this  town  is  good  marble  and  iron  ore.  This  town  is 
5  miles  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.    Population  8,093 


of  Lie,  (anlral  part). 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  ihc  central  part  of  the  jmn- 
cipal  village  in  Lee,  as  sceu  from  the  heights  a  few  rods  from  the 
Stockbridge  road.  The  principal  part  of  the  village  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Housatonic,  .surroimded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountains. 
South  IjCC  is  about  three  miles  south-west  from  this  place,  near  the 
Stockbridge  line :  it  is  muck  smaller  than  the  central  village,  con- 
taining a  number  of  paper-mills,  a  church,  and  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses.  In  1837,  there  were  12  paper-mills  m  the  limits 
of  tlie  town,  which  manufactured  1.200  tons  of  stock,  producing 
paper  to  the  value  of  §274,500.  There  was  also  a  woollen  mill, 
cotton  mill,  and  forge  for  manufacturing  bar  iron.  The  first  paper- 
mill  in  the  town  was  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Church,  in  South  Lee, 
about  thirty  years  since, 

Ta  SeMembrr,  1824,  a  !K;ene  ofmoiil  appnlUn^  desolnlion  waa  rjJiibited  in  this  tmm. 
It  wu  the  explosioD  of  an  extensive  powder  Giclory,  owned  by  Messrs.  L&Sin,  Loomis 
h  Co,  At  the  lime,  il  wiu  esiimnled  that  there  were  about  5  tons  or  powder  in  (be 
different  buildings.  On  a  vnry  pleiuaot  moming.  when  llie  workmen  tkonght  all 
things  were  going  on  serarelf,  in  a  moment  every  building  was  razed  Uvm  its  foun- 
dation with  a  treniendous  explosion.  Three  or  the  uiilbrluniite  workmen  were 
instantly  killed,  and  a  fourth,  who  was  thrown  into  the  river,  lingered  f<u'  a  short 
lime,  till  detttb,  like  a  friend,  relieved  him  ttota  his  pains.  Every  house  and  buiMinR 
in  the  neighborhood  was  more  or  less  injtired,  and  every  breast  was  shaded.    Sorb 
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was  the  consternaticm  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  universally 
protested  against  the  rebuilding,  and,  the  feelings  of  the  proprietors  coinciding,  ihi* 
site  and  water  privilege  were  soon  after  sold^  and  an  extensive  paper-mill  erected. 


LENOX. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  embraced  in  this 
township  was  Yokim,  so  called  after  an  Indian  sagamore  of  that 
name.  Some  small  individual  grants  united ;  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  called  Lenox,  (the  family  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond).  Its  length  is  about  6  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
4.  The  first  English  inhabitant  of  this  to^vri  was  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hinsdale,  from  Hartford,  Con.  He  moved  into  the  place  in  1750, 
and  built  a  small  dwelling  about  50  rods  south  of  Court-house  hill, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  A  Mr.  Dickinson  soon  after 
built  a  house  just  north  of  Mr.  Hinsdale.  In  1755,  these,  with 
some  other  families  who  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  and  in  Pitts- 
field,  removed  to  fStockbridge,  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  instigated  to  hostilities  by  the  French  in  Canada.  While  the 
few  families  north  of  Stockbridge  were  hastening  to  that  place  for 
safety,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stephens,  while  passing  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  Avas  shot  by  the  Indians,  and 
fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  horse  was  also  killed,  but  a  young 
"woman  by  the  name  of  Percy,  who  was  on  the  horse  with  Mr. 
Stephens,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hinsdale,  escaped  unhurt.  Among  the 
first  pennaneat  settlers  were  Jacob  Bacon,  Messrs.  Hmit,  McCoy, 
Gleason,  Steel,  Waterman,  Root,  Dewy,  Miller,  Whitlocke,  Parker, 
Richard,  CoUins,  Treat,  Andrus,  Wright,  and  others.  A  majority 
of  the  familes  who  first  settled  in  the  tOAvn,  moved  from  West 
Hartford  and  Wallingford,  Con.  The  first  town  officers  were 
chosen  March  5,  1767.  The  inhabitants  about  this  time  began  to 
make  preparation  for  the  organization  of  a  church  and  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister.  The  church  was  formed  in  1769,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  then  of  Great  Harrington.  Rev.  Samuel  Munson, 
of  New  Haven,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  pastor 
November  8,  1770.  Soon  after  his  settlement,  a  house  for  public 
^worship  was  erected  near  the  place  where  the  present  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house  is  located,  and  was  occupied  till  Jan.  1, 1806, 
when  the  present  one  was  dedicated.  The  first  burying-ground 
was  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  and  west  of  the  county 
road.  Soon  after  the  first  meeting-house  was  built,  a  piece  of 
gromid  near  it  was  marked  out  for  a  grave-yard.  It  has  since 
been  enlarged,  and  is  now  the  principal  burying-place  in  the  town. 
The  land  on  which  the  meeting-house  stands,  and  for  the  burying- 
ground,  was  given  to  the  society  by  a  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Mun- 
eon  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  of  ardent  piety,  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  zealous  in  promoting  the  cause  of  reUgion,  but  he  lived  in 
times  of  trouble.  The  revolutionary  war  occasioned  very  bitter 
animosities  among  the  people ;  and,  subsequently,  what  is  called 
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die  Shaya'  insurrection  was  productive  of  much  evil  in  the  town. 
There  has  been  an  incorporated  Episcopal  scwiety  in  the  town 
since  1805.  They  have  a  handsome  church,  standing  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  court-house.  There  arc  also  in  this  town  a  few  fami- 
lies of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations.  Lenox  academy 
was  incorporated  in  1803.  At  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  the 
legislature  made  to  it  the  grant  of  half  a  township  of  land  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Massachusetts. 
This  land,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  wholly  unproductive,  but  it 
was  sold  a  few  years  since,  and  produced  a  respectable  fund, 
the  avails  of  which  arc  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Lenox  is  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  county.  It  is  situated 
130  miles  W.  of  Boston,  6  S.  of  Pittsfield,  42  from  Springfield,  58 
irom  Hartford,  30  from  Hudson,  and  34  from  Albany.  Popida* 
tion,  1,275.     The  judicial  courts  have  been  held  here  since  1787. 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  Lenox  village,  as  it  is  seen  from 
near  the  Congregational  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village.  On  tins  spot  the  observer 
has  a  fine  prospect  of  the  village ;  beyond  which,  arc  seen  various 
ranges  of  lofty  hills  and  mountains,  aiul,  far  in  the  distance,  is 
seen,  towering  above  all  others,  the  lofty  .'iummit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington. The  village  is  uncommonly  lx>auliful  in  its  Mtuation  and 
general  appearance :  it  consists  of  about  forty  dwcllinic-houscs,  3 
churches,  (1  Congregational,  I  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist,)  a 
court-house  constructed  of  briclr,  iu  a  handsome  style  of  architec- 
ture, a  hotel,  academy,  prinling-oflire,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  refined  state  of  society  in  this  place,  the  fine  mountain  air 
and  scenery,  and  the  superior  accommodations  at  the  hotel  now 
kept  by  Mr.  ^Vilson,  all  render  Lenox  a  most  desirable  place  of 
resort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 
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The  following,  tenned  "  the  Covenant  signed  in  Lenox,  1774,*^ 
was,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  town,  in  1828,  ordered  to  be  put 
upon  the  town  records,  "  at  the  special  request  of  Hon.  William 
Walker  and  Col.  Elijah  Northrup,  the  only  persons  now  living  in 
the  town  whose  names  are  in  the  following  list." 

Wbereas  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  of  late  undertaken  to  give  and  gnmt 
mway  our  money,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  and,  in  order  to  compel  us  to  a 
Fervilc  submission  to  the  above  measures,  have  proceeded  to  block  up  the  harbcH*  of 
Boston ;  also  have  or  are  about  to  vacate  the  charter  and  repeal  certain  laws  of  this 
province,  heretofore  enacted  by  the  General  Court,  and  confirmed  to  us  by  the  king 
and  his  predecessors :  therefore,  as  a  means  to  obtain  a  speedy  redress  of  the  above 
grievances,  we  do  solemnly  and  in  good  faith  covenant  and  engage  with  each  other,^ 

1st.  That  we  will  not  import,  purchase,  or  consume,  or  suffer  any  person  for,  by, 
or  under  us,  to  import,  purchase,  or  consume  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  goodb. 
wares,  or  manufactures  which  shall  arrive  in  America  from  Great  Britain,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  October  next,  or  such  other  time  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
American  Congress;  nor  any  goods  which  shall  be  ordered  from  thence  from  and 
after  this  day,  until  oilr  charter  and  constitutional  rights  shall  be  restored,  or  until  it 
shall  be  determined  by  the  major  part  of  our  brethren  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
colonies,  that  a  non-importation  or  non-consumption  agreement  will  not  have  a  ten- 
dency to  effect  the  desired  end,  or  until  it  shall  be  apparent  that  a  non-importation  or 
non-consumption  agreement  will  not  be  entered  into  by  the  majority  of  tnis  and  \b» 
neighboring  colonies,  except  such  articles  as  the  said  General  Congress  of  North  Ame* 
riea  shall  advise  to  import  and  consume. 

2dly.  We  do  further  covenant  and  agree,  that  we  will  observe  the  most -strict  ob^ 
dienoe  to  all  constitutional  laws  and  authority,  and  will  at  all  times  exert  ourselves 
to  the  utmost  for  the  discouragement  of  all  licentiousness,  and  suppressing  all  dUsoi- 
deriv  mobs  and  riots. 

3dly.  We  will  exert  ourselves,  as  far  as  within  us  lies,  in  promoting  peace,  lovc^ 
and  unanimity  among  e|u;h  other,  and  for  that  end  we  engage  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
lawsnits  whatever. 

4dily.  As  a  strict  and  proper  adherence  to  the  non-importation  and  non-consump- 
tion agreement  will,  if  not  seasonably  provided  against,  involve  us  in  many  difficulties 
and  inconveniences,  we  do  promise  and  agree,  that  we  will  take  the  most  prudent  care 
for  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  for  the  manufacturing  all  such  cloths  as  shall  be  most 
usefal  and  necessary,  and  also  for  the  raising  of  flax,  and  the  manufacturing  of  linen , 
farUier,  that  we  will,  by  every  prudent  method,  endeavor  to  guard  against  all  those 
inconveniences  which  might  otherwise  arise  ftrom  the  foregoing  agreement. 

5th]y.  That  if  aiiy  person  shall  refuse  to  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant,  or,  after 
having  signed  it,  shall  not  adhere  to  the  real  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  he  or  they 
shall  be  treated  by  us  with  all  the  neglect  they  shall  justly  deserve,  particulariy  1^ 
omitting  all  commercial  dealing  with  them. 

6thly.  That  if  this  or  a  similar  covenant  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  August  next, 
he  offered  to  any  trader  or  shopkeeper,  in  this  county,  and  he  or  they  shall  refuse  to 
sign  the  same,  (or  ihe  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  that  we  will,  from  thenceforth,  pnr- 
c^ise  no  article  of  British  manufacture  or  East  India  goods  from  him  or  them,  until 
such  time  as  he  or  they  shall  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant. 

Witness  our  hands,  dated  at  Lenox,  this  14th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1774. 


Israel  Dibbell, 
Samoel  Guthrie, 
Lazarns  Hollister, 
Moses  Miller, 
Bildad  Clark, 
Jared  Jngersol, 
Elisha  Fangs, 
Moses  Wood, 
John  Adams, 
Amos  Stanley, 
Timothv  Way, 
Jedidiah  Cruttenden, 
Jesse  Hollister, 


Isaiah  Smith,  jr., 
Samuel  Northrup, 
David  Clark, 
Joel  Gootlrich, 
Joseph  Hollister, 
Isaac  Bateman, 
John  Root, 

Prosper , 

Timothy  Steel, 
Noah  Yale, 
Mathias  Hall, 
Silas  Blin, 
Paul  Dewy, 


Timothy  Cnittenden, 
Isaiah  Smith, 
Titus  Curtiss, 
Thomas  Tracy, 
Ends  Curtiss, 
Joseph  Dwnght, 
Rozel  Ballard^ 
Joel  Blin, 
Moses  Hyde, 
Charles  Mattoon, 
Jehiel  Hollister, 
James  Richards, 
Ephraim  Cary, 


Reuben  Root, 
Elijah  Northrup, 
Samuel  Munson, 
David  Clark,  jr., 
Elcazcr  Barret, 
Rafus  Branch, 
Solomon  HollisteFi 
.Tob  St.  Leonard, 
Uriah  Cross, 
Thomas  Gates, 
Samuel  Jerome, 
Thomas  Benedict^ 
Charles  Dibbell^ 
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Thomas  Steely 
Oliver  Beldin, 
Caleb  Hyde, 
John  PatersoQ, 
Ephraim  Smith, 
Edward  Gray, 
Elias  Willard, 
Allen  Goodrich, 
Alexander  Mackay, 
Thomas  Landers, 
Abraham  Northrup, 
Thomas  Bateman, 
William  Maltby, 
Lather  Bateman, 
Israel  Dewey, 


Elias  Willard,  jr^ 
Matthew  Miller, 
Ashley  Goodrich, 
Reuben  Sheldon,. 
James  Guthrie, 
Jonathan  Foster, 
William  Walker, 
Samuel  Whedon, 
Jonathan  Hinsdale, 
William  Martindale, 
Simon  Willard, 
Caleb  Bull, 
Samuel  Bement, 
Lemuel  Collens, 
Thomas  Foster, 


Ebenezer  Turrill, 
David  Root, 
Jacob  St.  John, 
Daniel  Keeler, 
Stephen  Cruttenden, 
David  Hinsdell, 
Gorden  Hollister, 
Amos  Benton, 
Ephraiin  Hollister, 
Samuel  Wright, 
Jeremiah  Hull, 
Nehemiah  Tracy, 
John  Gray, 
Samuel  Goodrich, 
Zenas  Goodrich, 


Gershom  Martimdaiey 
Titus  Parker, 
Ashbel  Treat, 
John  Treat, 
James  Richards,  jr.,* 
Stephen  Titus, 
Asa  Bacon, 
Hopson  Beebe, 
Caleb  Culver, 
Samuel  Pond, 
Elisha  Osbom, 
David  Perry, 
Enos  Stone.f 
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As  early  as  1753  or  4,  a  few  families  moved  into  the  town. 
George  Robinson,  Joseph  Graves,  Thomas  Wolcott,  and  John  Dib- 
ble, were  among  the  first  settlers.  In  1757,  the  Indian  right  to  the 
land,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  after  the  sale  of  the  two  Hotl- 
saUHiic  townships,  was  purchased  for  £15.  Soon  after  this,  John 
Dibble,  John  King,  Nathan  Benjamine,  Peter  Wooden,.  Benjamin 
Osbom,  Charles  Paterson,  and  others,  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
grant  them  a  township  here ;  and  in  1760  the  township  was  actu- 
ally surveyed,  imder  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  into  50  lots, 
though  the  grant  prayed  for  was  not  made  until  1774.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1779.  The  form  of  the  township  is  irregular ; 
its  length  is  about  six  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  three  and  a 
half.  It  was  formerly  called  Tagonic  or  Taconic  Mountain,  Its 
surface  is  uneven,  and  is  very  elevated,  the  center  being  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  the  neighboring  towns,  while  a  mountain  ridge 
around  this  center  rises  nearly  1,000  feet  higher.  This  ridge  con- 
sists mostly  of  broken  ledges  of  rocks,  and  but  few  trees  of  much 
size  grow  upon  it.  There  is  only  soil  enough  intermingled  with 
the  rocks  to  support  shrubs  from  one  to  four  feet  high.  The 
whortleberry-bush  abounds,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
resort  to  it  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  to  gather  the 
fruit  This  town  is  22  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lenox,  and  135  W.  by  S. 
.of  Boston.  Population,  377.  In  1835,  it  is  stated  in  the  "  Mas- 
sachusetts Directory,"  that  this  town  "has  no  minister  of  any 
denomination,  no  doctor,  no  lawyer,  no  postoffice,  and  no  tavern."  . 
Since  this  period  a  house  of  worship  has  been  erected  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  town. 


*  Mr.  R.  adds  this  to  his  signature :  "  I,  James  Richards,  jr.,  do  sign  the  whole 
of  this  paper,  except  these  words  put  in,  *  particularly  by  omitting  all  commeiciiLl 
dealing  with  them  •/  these  words  I  refuse.    J.  R." 

t  One  of  the  ^t  principal  settlers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1762,  by  emigrants  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  Among 
the  early  settlers  were  Nathaniel,  Abel,  and  Gideon  Kent,  Uriah, 
Peter,  and  Eli  Mallory,  William  Green,  Jacob  Lyon,  Samuel  Grid- 
ky,  Jonathan  Beach,  Samuel  P.  Tyler,  Abraham  Kirby,  William 
Campbell,  Amariah  Babbit,  Evans  Rice,  Capt.  Martin,  and  a  Mr. 
Mason.  This  place  was  incorporated  as  a  district  Feb.  26,  1781, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  town,  except  that  it  could  not  elect 
a  representative  to  the  legislature.  A  small,  neat  house,  for  pub- 
lic worship,  was  erected  here  in  1828,  and  dedicated  in  Jan.,  1829. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Methodists,  who  enjoy  circuit  preach- 
ingabout  half  of  the  time. 

This  town  is  about  4  miles  square,  and  is  situated  principally  on 
the  steep  and  rugged  hills  which  make  from  Saddle  mountain  on 
the  east,  and  the  Taconic  range  on  the  west,  and  which  here 
approach  each  other.  In  the  narrow  valley  between  these  hills, 
along  the  rise  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Housatonic  and  the 
eastern  branch  of  Green  river,  are  some  small  tracts  of  more  feasi* 
ble  land.  Valuable  quarries  of  blue  and  white  marble  were  opened 
in  this  town  about  1822,  which  furnish  a  considerable  branch  of 
business.  This  town  is  18  miles  N.  of  Lenox,  and  130  W.  by  N. 
of  Boston.     Population,  253. 


NEW    MARLBOROUGH. 

Tflis  township  was  originally  called  No.  2,  and  was  granted  in 
1736  to  72  proprietors,  mostly  belonging  to  Marlborough  and  its 
vicinity,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by  "  The  Great  and  General 
Court  or  Assembly  of  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,  held  at  Boston."  The  proprietors  obtained 
the  township  of  the  Indians  and  took  a  deed,  which  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  general  court.  Among  other  divisions  of  land  into 
which  the  township  was  surveyed,  were  house  lots  consisting  of 
60  acres  each,  to  the  number  of  63,  besides  one  for  each  grantee. 
The  first  improvements  were  made  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wheeler,  from  Marlborough.  During  the  hard  winter  of  1739-40, 
he  remained  the  only  white  inhabitant  in  the  town.  The  Indians, 
though  in  most  respects  friendly,  forbade  him  the  use  of  the  gun, 
lest  he  should  kill  the  deer,  and  thus  withheld  from  him  part 
of  the  means  of  his  support.  His  nearest  white  neighbors  were  in 
Shefiield,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  some  of  whom  came  on  snow- 
shoes  to  see  him.  In  the  following  summer  he  visited  Marlborough 
and  returned  with  his  family.  Among  the  other  first  settlers  were 
Noah  Church,  Jabez  Ward,  Thomas  Tatlow,  Elias  Keyes,  Joseph 
Blackmer,  Jesse  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  William  Witt,  Philip 
Brookins  and  Samuel  Bryan,  from  Marlborough  or  the  vicinity,  in 
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1741 ;  Joseph  Adams,  Moses  Cleavelaud,  Silas  Freeman,  in  1744; 
and  Charles  Adams,  Solomon  Randsford,  Nathan  Randsford  and 
Jarvis  Pike,  in  1745,  from  Cauitcrbury,  Con.  Families  by  the  nauaie 
of  Sheldon,  Wright  and  Allen,  from  Northampton,  Mass.  and  Shel- 
don, Norton,  and  Harmon,  from  Sulficld,  Con.,  moved  in  about  1745, 
and  William  Alexander  and  John  'I'hompson  the  succeeding  year, 
from  Dedham.  The  first  boru  in  town  were  twins,  children  of  Mr. 
Brookins. 

The  first  churcli  in  the  town  was  organized  on  thc3l&tof  Oct.  174 1,  with  5  members. 
On  the  foUuwing  day,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Strong,  a  native  of  Northuniptun  and  graduate 
of  Yale  Cullego,  was  ordained  pn>tor  of  thi:s  chun  h.  His  salary  was  £30.  The  first 
meetiug-hoU5>e  was  (rrertcd  in  17'13.  The  ex]H;nj>e  of  buildini;  it  wa>  dclraycd  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  town.  The  scr;ond  meeting-hoii>e  of  this  society  was  built  in  1793. 
In  consequence  of  some  disasjrecmeut  concern int;  the  hx-ation  of  this  house,  another 
house  was  built  the  same  year,  and  in  1791  ihv  town  wa>  divided  by  the  legislature, 
and  a  new  parish,  calkMl  the  south  parish,  mcorp«>rato«l.  On  tht*  2.Ah  of  April,  1794,  the 
second  or  South  ohun.li  was  formed,  of  21  members,  from  the  first  churrh.  The  first 
pastor  of  this  church,  Rev.  Jolm  Stevens,  a  native  of  Danhut y,  Con.,  and  graduate  of 
Xale  College,  was  .settled  over  the  society  Oct.  22,  1794.  This  parish  has  a  niiuisterial 
fund,  obtained  by  subscription  in  1791,  amounting  to  about  $3,150. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1759,  is  eight  and  a  half  miles 
in  length  and  5  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  generally  uneven  and 
hilly,  and,  like  most  of  the  more  elevated  towns  in  the  county,  stony ; 
though  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  stones  were  so  deeply 
covered  with  vegetable  mould  that  the  first  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  expressed  their  fears  that  they  should  not  find  stone  enough 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  building.  Their  fears  were  removed  by 
finding  a  quarry  of  white  stone,  split  by  nature  into  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  nearly  square,  on  an  elevation  called  Dry  Hill.  In  the 
north-west  part  of  the  town  is  Six-mile  pond,  first  so  called  by  some 
Indians  who  lived  six  miles  distant  from  it  in  Great  Barrington, 
and  who  resorted  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  The  outlet  from 
this  pond  is  called  Konkapot,  from  the  circumstance  that  an  Indian 
family  of  that  name  lived  by  its  side  in  the  borders  of  Sheflield. 
A  stream  called  Umpachene  rises  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and 
passing  by  the  center,  runs  S.  W.  and  empties  in  the  Konkapot. 
This  stream  also  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian.  In  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  township  is  a  pond  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
called  Hermit  pond,  which  is  the  source  of  a  stream,  which  runs 
S.  W.  into  Canaan.  This  pond  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  hermit  lived  for  several  years  on  the  south-eastern 
side. 

The  name  of  this  hermit  was  Timothy  Leonard.  He  C4ime  from  Fredericksburg, 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  five  or  six  years  before  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  though 
he  purchased  a  farm,  he  led  a  solitary  life  till  his  death.  He  died  June  13, 1817,  from 
infirmity  and  old  age,  being,  as  was  supposed,  in  his  70th  year.  Unwilling  that  any 
one  should  remain  with  him  during  a  smgle  night,  he  died  as  he  lived,  alone  and  on- 
attended.  The  cause  of  his  leading  a  solitary  life  is  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the 
(act  that  he  was  an  inveterate  hater  of  woman.     His  description  of  them  was, 

"  They  nay  ihcy  will,  ami  they  won't ; 
What  they  promMo  to  do  thiey  doii't." 

"Let  none  smile  at  the  history  of  Timothy  Leonard,  for  he  is  not  a  solitary  instance 
in  which  disappointed  hope  and  mortified  pride  have  been  suffered  tc  blot  out  the  social 
afiectioDs,  and  produce  uselcssucss,  wretchedness  and  ruin." 
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In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  a  cave  of  some  little  note.  It 
has  several  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  whose  sides  and 
loofs  are  limestone,  on  which  stalactites  are  continually  forming. 
About  one  fourth  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  south  meeting-house  is  a 
rock  judged  to  weigh  30  or  40  tons,  so  equally  balanced  on  another 
rock,  that  a  man  may  move  it  with  one  finger.  This  town  is  20 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Lmoz,  and  130  S.  W.  by  vV.  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 1,570. 

OTIS. 

This  town  consists  of  the  former  town  of  liOudon  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Bethlehem.  Loudon  was  incorporated  in  1 773.  Previously 
it  was  called  Tyringliayn  EquivaierU^  because  it  had  been  granted 
to  the  proprietors  of  that  town  to  compensate  them  for  some  losses 
which  they  had  sustained.  Bethlehem  was  incorporated  in  1789. 
This  was  originally  called  the  north  eleven  thousand  acres,  in  refer- 
ence to  Southfieid,  which  was  called  the  south  eleven  thousand  acres. 
The  settlement  of  Loudon  commenced  probably  about  1750  or  55. 
Some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  whose  names  can  be  ascertained 
were  David  Kibbe,  Stephen  Kibbe,  Isaac  Kibbe,  Dan.  Gregory, 

Larkeom  from  Enfield,  Con.,  Jeremy  Stow,  Eldad  Bower,  E. 

Pelton,  George  Troop,  Ebenczer  Trumbull,  Jacob  Cook,  Timothy 
Whitney,  Jonathan  Norton  and  Samuel  Marcy.  The  vote  to 
build  the  first  school-house  Avas  passed  in  1774.  The  town  settled 
but  very  slowly.  Bethlehem  began  to  be  settled  several  years  after 
Loudon.  The  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Thomas 
Ward,  Daniel  Sumner,  Phineas  Kingsbury,  John  Plumbe,  Adonijah 
Jones,  Ebenezer  Jones,  Miles  Jones,  James  Brackenridge,  John 
Spear,  and  Robert  Hunter.  Most  of  these,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
habitants who  moved  into  the  district,  came  principally  from  Con. 
In  June  1809  the  district  of  Bethlehem  was  united  with  the  town 
of  Loudon,  the  town  still  bearing  the  name  of  Loudon.  At  a  town 
meeting  held  in  May  1810  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  name  of  the 
town  altered  at  the  discretion  of  P.  Larkeom,  Esq.,  then  representa- 
tive at  the  general  court;  and  in  June  he  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  Otis^  in  honor  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
Hon.  H.  G.  Otis  of  Boston. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town  that  money  was  voted  from  year  to  year  to 
hire  preaching.  About  1772,  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  a  person  came  into 
It  by  the  name  of  George  Troop,  who  a^fserted  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try, whom  the  inhabitants  employed  several  years ;  though  it  appeared  finally  that 
he  had  no  license  to  preach.  On  a  time  appointed  some  of  his  hearers  undertook  to 
ordain  him,  and  he  on  his  part  to  form  them  mto  a  church,  after  which  he  led  them  to 
the  choice  of  deacons.  The  people  at  length  becoming  dissatisfied  with  him,  an  eccle- 
nastical  council,  convened  in  1775,  decided  that  he  had  no  authority  to  preach  or  to 
organize  a  church,  and  that  his  church  was  not  a  regular  church  of  Christ.  He  left 
the  town  in  1776  and  joined  the  United  States  army  in  the  character  of  chaplain,  and 
his  church  separated  and  dissolved.  On  the  2(1  of  Feb.  1779  a  reguUu:  church  was 
fiormed  of  7  members.  The  Bethlehem  church  was  organized  Sept.  14,  1795,  of  8 
members.  At  a  conference  of  these  churches,  held  June  5th,  1810,  it  was  mntoally 
afjeed  to  become  one  church.  No  house  of  worship  was  ever  built  in  London,  thoa^ 
different  attempts  were  made  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  imion  of  the  town  and  dis* 
ihet  in  1809|the  united  society  agreed  to  erect  a  meeting-honsei  and  procured  timber  and 
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fued  apon  a  place  to  set  it.  This  boose  was  built  by  subscription,  and  was  dedicated 
in  the  autumn  of  1813.  For  a  while  after,  the  society  had  the  serrices  of  Rev.  Aaron 
Kinne,  and  some  other  clergymen.  In  Vov,  1814,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  was  invirted 
to  preach  in  the  place,  and  was  ordained  pastor  June  28,  1815. 

when  Shays-  insurrection  broke  out  in  1786,  a  number  of  people  who  Uvea  in  the 
north  pan  of  the  town,  and  attended  meeting  at  Sandisfield,  became  alienated  from 
their  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  party  of  Shays. 
They  withdrew  from  his  ministry  and  professed  themselves  Baptists,  and  united  witb 
some  inhabitants  in  the  western  part  of  jBetblefaem  in  forming  a  baptist  church.  They 
built  a  meeting-house,  which  stands  in  the  south-western  comer  of  this  town.  In  the 
south-eastern  section  is  a  Methodist  society,  who  have  a  meeting-house,  which  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1816.  There  is  an  Episcopal  society  in  the  center  of  the 
lown,  which  was  organized  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1828. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  town  is  uneven  and  broken.  It 
abounds  with  granite  rock,  which  renders  the  tillage  difficult  and 
expensive.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  west  of  the  center  is  a 
rock,  with  an  opening  or  cavity  in  it,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  crystals  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites  have  been  found.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  Daniel  Sunuier,  while  hunting 
for  deer  near  by  this  rock,  heard  a  sudden  loud  explosioiiy  which 
much  surprised  and  alarmed  him.  Curiosity  leading  him  to  exam- 
ine from  what  source  it  proceeded,  he  found  an  ininsual  appear- 
ance of  the  rock,  which  was  discolored,  where  a  fissure  had  been 
made,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  sound  had  proceeded 
from  that  place.  It  was  probably  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
hydrogen  gas.  This  town  is  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W. 
by  S.  of  Boston.    Population,  1,077. 
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This  township  included  the  greater  part  of  Hinsdale  until  1804. 
The  whole  was  purchased  at  auction,  at  Boston,  June  2,  1762,  for 
£1,460.  This  was  denominated  No.  2  of  the  nine  townships  which 
were  sold  at  that  time.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  Oliver  Partridge 
and  Elisha  Jones,  and,  in  honor  of  the  former  gentleman,  was  called 
Partridgefield  from  its  incorporation  in  1771  imtil  1806,  when  it 
received  its  present  name.  It  is  about  6  miles  long  and  four  and  a 
half  broad.  Within  these  limits  the  settlement  commenced  about 
1764.  Between  this  time  and  176S,  Henry  Badger,  from  New 
Jersey,  Nathaniel  Stowell,  from  Connecticut,  Peter,  Daniel,  and 
Nathan  Thompson,  brothers,  from  the  eastern  part  of  this  state,  set- 
tled in  it,  and  Ebenezer  Pierce  shortly  after.  This  town,  occupying 
the  height  of  land  on  the  Green  mountain  range,  has  a  cold,  severe 
climate.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  hard  and  stony,  and 
best  adapted  to  grazing.  There  is  a  limestone  quarry,  from  which 
lime  is  made  of  the  best  quality.  The  first  team  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  mountain  in  this  town  in  1767,  over  which  a  turnpike 
road  now  passes. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
zeal  in  supporting  the  institutions  of  the  gospel.  They  are  mostly 
Congregationalists,  though  there  are  some  Baptists  rad  Methodists 
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belonging  to  societies  in  the  adjoining  towns.  The  church  was 
oi^amiea  with  about  35  members,  in  1770,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Tracy,  from  Norwich^  Ckmnecticut,  was  ordained  their  pastor  in 
April,  1772.  The  first  meeting-house  was  eriscted  in  1780,  and 
the  present  one  July  18,  1807.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  the 
rain  from  the  east  roof  of  this  house  flows  into  Connecticut  river, 
and  from  the  west  into  the  Housatonie.  This  town  is  about  15 
miles  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  111  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  656. 
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Thb  settlem^it  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1752,  by  Sol^ 
<non  Deming,  who  moved  with  his  family  from  Wethersfield,  Con., 
and  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  Charles  Goodrich  and  a 
number  of  others  soon  followed.  Mrs.  Deming  was  the  first  white 
female  who  came  into  the  town,  and  was  often  left  alone  through 
the  night  by  the  necessi^ry  absence  of  her  husband,  when  there^ 
was  not  another  white  inhabitant  in  the  town,  and  the  wilderness. 
was  filled  with  Indians.  .  She  was  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first,  of 
the  settlers,  and  died  in  March,  1818,  aged  92.  Mr.  Goodrich 
(who  died  in  1815,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.^  drove  the  first  cart 
and  team  into  the  town  from  Wethersfield,  ana  was  obliged  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  woods  a  number  of  miles.  In  the  year  1753^ 
Simeon  Crofoot,  Charles  Goodrich,  Jacob  Ensign,  Solomon  Deming, 
Stephen  Crofoot,  Samuel  Taylor,  and  Ellas  Willard,  obtaiitcd  an 
act  from  the  general  court,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of 
"  The  proprietors  of  the  settling  lots  in  the  township  of  Poontoo- 
suck."  This  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  place,  which  was  retained 
until  1761,  when  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Pitts- 
field,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  statesman  William  Pitt.  The  pro- 
prietnrs  were  driven  ofi*  once  or  twice  by  the  Indians  in  the  time 
of  the  second  French  war.  Three  small  forts  were  erected  in  dif- 
fisrent  parts  of  the  town,  as  places  of  safety  against  the  Indians. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  a  little  south  of  the  present 
Ckmsregational  church.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  wns  ordained 
the  first  pastor,  April  18,  1764.  He  continued  in  that  relation  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  1 1 ,  1810.  Owing  to  political  differ- 
ences this  church  was  divided  from  1808  till  1817,  during  which 
time  the  minority  were  a  separate  chnjrch,  and  settled  Mr.  Thomas 
Punderson  their  minister,  but  were  again  united  in  the  last-men- 
tioncMi  year,  and  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey  installed  their  pastor. 

Pittsfield  is  finely  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Housatonie  river,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  expansion  of  the 
valley  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  mountain  range.  The 
soil  of  this  township  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  divided  inta 
farms  exhibiting  fine  specimens  of  agriculture.  The  village  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  the 
county,    lliere  is  a  public  square  in  the  center,  containing  about 
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four  acres:  in  the  center  of  this  square  is  a  large  elm,  which 
was  left  standing  when  the  original  forest  was  cleared  away.  It 
is  126  feet  in  heieht,  and  90  feet  to  the  limbs.  It  is  a  striking 
object,  and  never  fails  to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers.  There  are 
in  the  Tillage  4  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist;  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  and  a 
number  of  other  public  buildings.  There  is  also  a  bcmk,  the 
"  Agricultural  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1818,  with  a  capital  of  $100,* 
000 ;  a  printing-office,  an  academy,  and  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. The  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  was  incorporated  in  1823, 
and  is  connected  with  Williams  College,  at  Williamstown.  There 
is  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  connected  with  this  institution, 
formed  by  its  trustees,  according  to  act  of  the  legislature.  Pitts- 
field  is  6  miles  from  Lenox,  33  E.  S.  E.  from  Albany,  and  126  W. 
from  Boston.    Population,  3,575. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  2  cotton  mills,  consuming  126,- 
000  lbs.  of  cotton ;  500,000  yards  of  cotton  manufactured ;  6  woollen 
mills,  consuming  315,000  lbs.  of  wool ;  233,000  yards  of  cloth 
manufactured,  valued  at  $547,000.  There  were  2,135  Saxony 
sheep ;  10,534  merino  sheep ;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  293 ;  the  value 
of  flie  wool  produced,  $19,443 ;  capital  invested,  $349,974.  The 
Talue  of  muskets  manufactured,  $24,000 ;  and  30  hands  employed. 
Yalue  of  carriages  manufactured,  $20,000 ;  hands  employed,  30. 
Beside  the  above,  various  other  articles  are  manufactured,  such  as 
buttons,  brooms,  hats,  leather,  chairs,  &c. 
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Tnis  township  was  first  purchased  of  two  chieftains  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  tribe  of  Indians,  by  the  agency  of  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Stockbridge,  in  or  about  the  year  1763.  The  consideration  for  the 
purchase  was  jC1,700.  It  appears  that  by  a  resolve  of  the  general 
court,  passed  Feb.  17  of  the  same  year,  the  purchase  was  confirmed 
to  the  several  proprietors  on  condition  of  their  paying  the  stipulated 
Bum  of  money  to  the  Indians,  and  that  they  should,  within  five 
years'  time,  have  50  settlers  residing  within  tne  limits,  who  should 
each  have  a  good  dwelling-house,  and  that  they  should  have  a 
learned  Protestant  minister  settled  among  them  within  the  time 
specified.  The  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  in  1760.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  Capt.  Micah  Mudge  moved  his  family 
into  the  place,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  Mr.  Ichabod  Wood, 
from  Rehoboth.  These  two  families  settled  about  3  miles  apart, 
and  remained  alone  in  the  wilderness  through  a  long  and  gloomy 
winter.  In  the  year  1761,  several  families  moved  to  this  place, 
viz.  Elijah  and  Isaac  Brown,  John  Chamberlain,  David  Pixley, 
Joseph  Patterson,  and  Daniel,  Timothy,  and  Aaron  Rowley,  who 

Senerally  settled  in  the  soutli  and  west  parts  of  the  town.    In  1762, 
oseph  and  Paul  Raymond,  and  John  and  Daniel  Slosson,  item 
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Kent,  Con.,  moved  in,  and  some  others.  From  that  time,  the  set- 
tlement advanced  rapidly,  until  every  part  of  the  town  was  inha- 
bited. The  most  part  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Connecticut 
and  Long  Island.    The  church  was  formed  in  Richmond  about 

1765.  In  that  year,  the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  afterwards  the  minister 
of  Bennington,  Vt.,  was  settled  as  their  pastor.  He  was  a  native 
of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1766. 
President  D wight  says,  ''  Dr.  Swift  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  men  I  ever  knew.  To  the  churches  and  ministers  of  Ver- 
mont he  was  a  patriarch :  and  wherever  he  was  known  he  is 
remembered  with  the  greatest  veneration."     The  present  Congre- 

¥ttional  meeting-house  was  built  in  1794,  at  the  cost  of  $4,000. 
he  Methodist  society  have  a  neat  and  convenient  meeting-house, 
which  was  built  in  1825. 

This  town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  by  the 
name  of  Richmond,  (after  the  Duke  of  Richmond).    In  the  year 

1766,  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  township  was  divided  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  easterly  part  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Lenox.  The  tract  included  between  the  mountains  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  averaging  about  3  miles  in  width, 
enclosed  by  hills  on  the  east  and  west,  commanding  delightful 
prospects.  An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  spent  many  years 
m  foreign  countries,  after  passing  through  this  town,  and  viewing 
the  vaUey  from  the  hill  on  the  west,  observed  that  in  natural 
scenery  it  excelled,  the  view  from  the  famous  Richmond  JEKU^  in 
England.  This  town  joins  Lenox :  distance  from  that  place,  6 
miles,  and  135  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  820.  There  is  a  fur* 
nace  in  the  town  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  which  in  1837 
employed  40  hands,  who  manufactured  600  tons,  valued  at  $26,400. 
There  were  4,835  merino  sheep,  whose  fleeces  averaged  3  pounds 
and  valued  at  $8,703 ;  capital  invested,  $90,000. 
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Tms  town,  in  connection  with  others,  was  granted  to  a  company 
who  petitioned  for  the  same  in  1735.  It  was  called  No.  3.  The 
propnetors  mostly  lived  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  patent 
of  the  town  was  granted  in  1736,  and  soon  after  the  location  of 
town  lots  was  made.  No  family  moved  into  the  place  till  1760. 
Tliomas  Brown  was  the  first.  Soon  after,  his  father,  Daniel 
Brown,  Esq.,  moved  in  with  his  numerous  family.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  men ;  was  bom  near  Boston,  but  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  Enfield,  Con.  The  settlement  ojf  the  town  advanced 
rapidly.  A  large  number  of  families  came  in  from  Wethersfield, 
Con.,  and  the  adjoining  towns,  and  also  a  considerable  number  from 
the  towns  below  Plymouth,  on  Cape  Cod.  The  first  white  child  bom 
in  the  town  was  named  Lot  Smith,  Aug.  7,  1757,  because  the  pro- 
prietors, meeting  on  the  day  he  was  bom,  proposed  giving  him  a 
lot  of  land.    The  town  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
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6  ot  6  years  of  the  first  settlement  The  first  meeting-house  wbm 
erected  in  1757,  and  stood  till  1796,  when  a  new  one  was  bnilt. 
The  site  is  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  the  house  is  lite- 
rally founded  on  a  rock.  The  church  was  formed  in  1766.  Rev. 
Cornelius  Jones,  a  native  of  Bellingham,  and  a  graduate  of  Har^ 
vard  College  in  1752,  was  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He  was 
ordained  at  the  time  the  church  was  organized.  The  place  of  the 
transactions  of  the  day,  for  the  want  of  a  more  convenient  place, 
was  a  bam.  The  first  President  EJdwards,  then  settled  over  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  was  moderator  of  the  council,  and  preached 
the  ordination  sermon.  There  are  two  Baptist  churches  in  this 
town,  though  the  meeting-house  of  the  second  society  ii^  in  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Otis.  The  nrst  was  organized  Aug.  21, 1779.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Joshua  Morse,  who  wAs  ordained  Oct.  2,  of 
the  same  year.  The  second  Baptist  church,  consisting  of  19  mem- 
bers, was  constituted  April  25,  1788.  Mr.  Benjamin  Baldwin,  a 
native  of  Otis,  was  ordained  over  this  church  June  9,  1790.  This 
town  w.as  incorporated  in  1762,  and  now  includes  the  original 
township  of  Sandisfield,  and  the  tract  formerly  called  the  south 
11,000  acres.  This  tract  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1797, 
and  annexed  to  Sandisfield  in  1819.  T^e  length  of  the  township 
is  about  9  miles  and  the  breadth  six.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the 
hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  but  not  abrupt,  they  being 
mostly  large  swells.  A  considerable  mountain  rises,  however,  on 
the  western  bank  of  Farraington  river,  in  the  S.  E.  section  of  the 
town,  known  by  the  name  of  Hanging  mountain.  It  is  460  feet 
in  height  above  the  bank,  and  presents  to  the  S.  E.  a  mural  perpen- 
dicular front.  This  town  was  originally  Indian  hunting-grotind. 
In  clearing  a  piece  of  wood-land  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  number 
of  arrow-heads  of  stone  were  found  carefully  deposit<S  between 
two  rocks,  probably  placed  there  ages  ago.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  town  was  ever  an  Indian  settlement.  This  town  is  20 
miles  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Lenox,  and  112  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 1,493. 


SAVOY- 

The,  general  court,  in  1770  or  71,  granted  to  Col.  William  Bul- 
lock, of  Rehoboth,  agent  for  the  heirs  of  Gapt  Samuel  Crallq[>  and 
company,  a  township  of  land  6  miles  square,  in  consideration 
of  me  services  and  sufferings  of  the  said  Gallop  and  com- 
pany in  an  expedition  into  Canada  in  1690,  in  King  William's 
war.  The  greater  part  of  this  grant  composes  the  present  town 
of  Savoy.  The  first  family  settled  in  this  town  in  Sept.,  1777, 
and  within  10  years  from  ^at  time  35  families  were  located  in 
the  place.  Some  of  these  were  Lemuel  Hatheway,  Daniel 
Wetherell,  William  Wilbore,  Zachariah  ^delford,  and  Josefrib, 
William,  Thomas,  and  Joseph  (jr.)  Williams,  from  Taunton,  Jdm 
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Boom,  Joseph  Bishop,  Comfort  Bates,  Abiel  Dunham,  Michael 
Sweet,  and  David  Matthews,  from  Attleborough,  and  families  of 
the  names  of  Babbit,  Shearman,  Reed,  Bennet,  Ingraham,  Nelson, 
Rogers,  Fuller,  Putney,  and  Heath,  from  other  places.  Public 
worship  was  early  established  in  this  town.  Most  of  the  people 
are  Baptists,  though  there  are  some  Methodists  and  Congregation- 
alists.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  June  24, 1787.  Their 
first  minister  was  Elder  Nathan  Haskins,  a  native  of  Shutesbury, 
ordained  in  1789.  The  society  built  their  meeting-house  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  hollow,  in  1804.  Savoy  is  a  mountainous  town- 
ship, and  a  large  portion  of  it  too  broken  for  cultivation.  The 
best  lands  are  in  the  north  and  east  parts.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  farmers,  who  raise  stock  and  keep  large  dairies.  The  vil- 
lage called  Savoy  villoffe  is  in  the  south  part  of  this  town,  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  VVestfield  river.  This  little  village  consists 
of  2  churches,  (1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,)  2  taverns,  2  stores,  and 
about  15  dwellingrhouses.  Distance,  25  miles  from  Lenox,  7  firom 
South  Adams,  S3  to  Northampton,  29  to  Greenfield,  and  44  to 
IVoy,  N.  Y. 


SHEFFIELD. 


As  early  as  1722,  Joseph  Parsons  and  176  other  persons  within 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts mr  two  townships  of  land  on  the  river  Housatonic  or 
Westbrook.  This  petition  was  granted  Jan.  30,  1722-3,  and  a 
conunittee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  purchase  of 
die  Indians,  oividing  the  tract,  granting  lots,  admittmg  settlers, 
&c.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1724,  the  committee  made  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Indians  ana  received  from  them  a  deed,  ^^  in  conside- 
ration of  £460,  three  barrels  of  cider,  and  thirty  quarts  of  rwrn." 
This  deed  was  signed  and  sealed  by  Konkepot  and  twenty  other 
Indians  at  Westfidd,  before  John  Ashley,  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
Indians  in  this  deed  reserved  to  themselves  two  small  tracts,  which 
on  their  removal,  about  10  years  after,  they  exchanged  for  land  ill 
Upper  Housatonic,  within  the  present  town  of  Stockbridge.  There 
were  two  or  three  small  Indian  settlements  in  this  town,  though 
but  a  few  traces  of  them  are  now  to  be  found.  On  a  gravelly 
hillock  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  in  a  tract  which  they  reserved, 
it  is  supposed  was  their  burying-place.  Humai^  bones  were 
discoverea  in  making  the  turnpike  road  through  the  town  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  meeting-house,  on  the  rise  of  ground 
a  few  rods  south  of  the  turnpike  gate,  which  led<  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  spot  too  was  an  Indian  burying-place. 

In  1725,  Capt.  John  Ashley  and  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pomroy,  two 
of  the  committee,  made  a  general  division  of  the  lower  township, 
especially  of  the  part  lying  upon  the  river ;  and  soon  after  the 
place  began  to  be  settled  by  individuals  from  the  county  of  Hamp- 
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shire,  and  mostly  from  the  townof  Westfield.  In  1726  the  settlers 
were  subjected  to  much  inconvenience  and  vexation  by  some  of 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  New  York,  who  con- 
tested the  titles  to  the  lands.  Tliey  were  also  subjected  to  priva- 
tion through  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  were  obliged  for  salety  to 
picket  in  two  or  three  dwellings  ui  ditTerent  parts  of  the  town,  to 
which  titey  resorted  to  spend  the  night 


Saiilhtm  tiem  ef  Shtfitld,  (ttntral  part). 


In  1733  the  lower  township  Honsatonic  was  set  off  and 
incorporated  as  a  town,  eight  miles  long  on  Uie  river,  and  wide 
enough  to  include  7  square  miles ;  and  was  named  Sheffield,  pro- 
bably from  Sheffield  in  England.  It  extended  north  to  Greaf 
Barrington  bridge.  In  1761  tlic  town  was  reduced  to  its  present 
limits,  8  miles  in  length  and  7  in  breadth.  Among  the  first  settlers 
of  this  town  were  those  of  the  name  of  Noble,  Austin,  Westover, 
Kello^,  Pell,  Cailender,  Corban,  Hnggins,  Smith,  Ingersoll,  Dewey, 
Root,  &«.,  ui  all  about  61),  who  had  their  lands,  from  250  to  1,000 
acres  each,  confirmed  to  them  by  the  committee,  Mr,  Obadiah 
Noble,  from  Westfield,  was  the  first  white  man  who  resided  in  the 
town.  He  spent  the  first  winter  here  with  no  other  human  being 
than  the  Indians.  In  spring  he  went  back  to  Westfield,  end  in 
June  returued  with  his  daughter.  The  first  church  in  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  22d  of  Dct.,  1735.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hubbard, 
of  Sunderland,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  their 
pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  The  people  had  built  a  meeting- 
house the  summer  previous,  45  feet  by  35.  This  house  stood  till 
1762,  when  a  new  one  was  erected. 

The  engraving  above  is  a  view  of  the  Congregational  church 
(the  only  churcti  in  the  town)  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  with  the  east  mounlaln  in  the  distance. 
_The  first  meeting-house  stood  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  pre- 
sent house,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  first  minister, 
which  is  still  standing  and  occupied  by  his  son.  This  place  is 
20  miles  from  Lenox,  2S  from  Hudson,  28  from  Litchfield,  48  from 
Haitfoid,  and  about  125  from  Boston.    Population,  2,308. 
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A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  this  town  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1825,  with  15  members.  There  are  a  few  EpiscopaUans  and 
Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  town  includes  an  extensive  vale,  and,  except  on  the  east,  is 
generally  level.  In  that  part  there  is  an  extensive  chain  of  con- 
siderable hills,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  township  to  the 
other.  On  the  west  it  is  mountainous  :  Taconic,  or  Mount  Wash- 
ington, as  this  part  of  the  Taconic  range  is  more  generally  called, 
is  about  2500  feet  in  height,  and  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
A  part  of  this  mountain  is  within  the  limits  of  Sheffield.  This 
lown  affords  great  abundance  of  white  marble,  and  much  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  generally  productive, 
and  in  tne  vale  easily  tilled.  Large  quantities  of  hay  are  easily 
obtained  from  the  extensive  intervals  lying  upon  the  river.  The 
Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  length  of  the  town,  is  here 
a  silent,  sluggish  stream,  from  6  to  8  rods  in  breadth.  From  this 
town  it  passes  into  Connecticut,  and,  flowing  through  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  empties  into  Long  Island  Sound  between  Mil- 
ford  and  Stratford,  13  miles  west  of  New  Haven. 

The  following  singular  occurrences  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Part  of  these  occurrences  took  place  in  this  town,  and  part  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Salisbury,  in  Connecticut.  The  relation  of 
these  circumstances  was  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  Sage  and  his  family, 
who  are  still  living  on  the  spot,  (June,  1836,)  and  could  be  corro- 
borated by  great  numbers  of  people  now  living : — 

"  These  occurrences  commenced  Nov.  8th,  1802,  at  a  clothier's  shop.  A  man  and 
two  boys  were  in  the  shop ;  the  boys  had  retired  to  rest,  it  being  between  10  and 
1 1  o'clock  at  night.  A  block  of  wood  was  thrown  through  the  window  ;  after  that, 
pieces  of  hard  mortar,  till  the  man  and  boys  became  alarmed,  and  went  to  the  house 
to  call  Mr.  Sage,  who  arose  from  bed  and  went  to  the  shop,  and  could  hear  the  glass 
break  ofteD,  but  could  not  discover  from  whence  it  came,  notwithstanding  the  night 
was  very  light.  He  exerted  himself  to  discover  the  cause  without  success.  It  con- 
tinued constantly  till  day*light,  and  then  ceased  till  the  next  evening  at  8  o*clock, 
when  it  eonunenced  again,  and  continued  till  midnight  ^  then  ceased  till  the  next 
evening  it  dusk,  and  continued  till  some  time  in  the  evenmg,  and  then  ceased.  The 
next  dagr  it  eommeneed  about  an  hour  before  sun-down,  and  continued  about  an  hour, 
and  then  it  left  tlie  sliop  and  began  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Landon,  100 
rods  north,  in  the  town  of  Sheflield.  It  continued  several  houni,  and  ceased  till 
the  next  morning:  when  the  family  were  at  breakfast  it  began  again,  and  continm^ 
two  or  three  hours,  and  ceased  till  evcninj:,  when  it  began  again  and  continued 
several  hours,  and  ceased  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  began  again  and  con- 
tinned  all  the  forenoon,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  The  articles  thrown  into  the 
shop  were  pieces  of  wood,  charcoal,  stone,  but  principally  pieces  of  hanl  mortar, 
such  as  could  not  be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Nothing  but  stones  were  thrown 
into  the  house  of  Mr.  Landon,  the  first  of  which  were  thrown  into  the  dooi.  There 
were  38  panes  of  glass  broke  out  of  the  shop,  and  18  out  of  the  dwelling  houses : 
in  two  or  three  instances  persons  were  hit  by  the  things  that  were  thrown*  What 
was  remarkable,  nothing  could  be  seen  coming  till  the  glass  broke,  and  whatever 
pa.<^sed  through,  fell  directly  down  on  the  window-sill,  as  if  it  had  been  put  through 
with  a  person's  lingers,  and  many  pieces  of  mortar  and  coal  were  thrown  through 
the  same  hole  in  the  glass  in  succession.  Many  hundreds  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  scene,  among  whom  were  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen,  but  none 
were  able  to  detect  the  source  of  the  mischief.  The  more  credulous  readily 
believed  it  to  be  witchcraft,  but  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  some  slight  of  hand, 
effected  by  a  combination  of  individuals,  as  the  windows  were  broken  on  different 
sides  of  the  buildings  nearly  at  the  same  time/' 
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The  following  inscriptions  are  taken  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yards  in  this  place. 

laered  to  the  memory  of  Jonathan  Hubbard,  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Hubbard  his  consort, 
this  monument  is  erected.  The  Rev.  J.  Hubbard  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Sheffield.  He  was  blessed  with  a  lively  genius  and  solid  judgment.  His  jmblic  Ait- 
eonrces  were  judicious,  and  his  conversation  instructive.  He  departed  this  life  July 
6th,  1765,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. — Our  Fathers  where  are  they  ?  and  do  the  Pro- 
phets live  forever  ? 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  John  Keep,  A.  M.,  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Sheffield,  who  died  Sept.  3d,  A.  D.  1784,  ^tat.  36,  et  ministerii  13,  calmly  resign- 
ing his  mortal  life  in  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  thro'  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
c£ist.  He  was  blessed  with  natural  genius  improved  by  education,  and  a  benevolent 
hBUti  and  was  illustrious  as  a  Divintj  a  Preacheff  a  Friend  and  a  Christian^ 

When  Suns  and  Planets  from  their  orbs  be  hurUd 
And  livid  flames  involve  this  smoking  world ; 
The  Trump  of  God  announce  the  Savior  nigh 
And  shining  hosts  of  angels  crowd  the  sky 
Then  from  this  tomb  thy  dust  shall  they  convey 
To  happier  regions  of  eternal  day. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson,  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Sheffield. 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  February,  A.  D.  1813,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his 
ministry  in  Sheffield,  having  been  previously  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwich, 
and  also  in  Taunton.  Mr.  Judson  was  esteemed  as  a  learned  divine,  an  acute 
logician,  and  an  evangelical  preacher.  He  was  mild,  courteous,  and  hospitable. 
By  his  numerous  friends  he  was  deemed  a  wise  counsellor,  an  active  peace^makerj 
ic  a  sincere  christian.    What  he  was  in  Truth,  the  Great  Day  will  disclose. 

Here  lies  deposited  the  body  of  Major  General  John  Ashley,  who  died  Nor.  5, 1799| 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

Make  the  extended  skies  your  tomb. 
Let  stars  record  your  worth ; 
Yet  know  vain  mortals  all  must  die, 
As  natures  sickliest  birth. 


This  monument  'is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Ool.  John  Ashley,  idio 
departed  this  life  Sept.  1st,  1802,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age. 

Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death, 
And  triumphs  most  when  most  the  tyrant  frowns ; 
Earth  highest  station  ends  in  Here  he  lies 
And  dust  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest  song. 


STOCKBRIDGE. 

Tins  town  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  general  government 
of  the  state  in  1735,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Indians.  In 
the  year  previous  a  mission  was  commenced  among  the  Housa- 
tonic  Indians  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  assisted  by  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  as  schoolmaster, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  Indian 
aflFairs  in  Boston,  of  which  his  excellency  Jonathan  Belcher,  then 
British  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  an  active  and  influential 
member.    At  that  time  about  half  of  these  Indians  lived  in  the 
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great  meadow  on  the  Housatonic  in  this  town,  called  by  them 
JVnahktukook.  Here  Konkapot  the  chieftain  resided,  who  had 
just  before  been  honored  by  Gov.  Belcher  with  a  captain's  com- 
mission. His  cabin  stood  on  a  knoll  a  few-  rods  north  of  the 
Konkapot  brook,  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  The  other 
Indians  lived  on  their  reservation  in  Sheffield,  called  by  them 
Skatehook.  For  the  better  improvement  of  their  moral  condition 
it  was  soon  found  desirable  to  have  these  united  and  settled  in  one 
place,  with  such  other  Indians  in  the  vicinity  as  might  be  disposed 
to  join  with  them.  Being  made  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
the  legislature,  on  tlie  17th  of  March,  1735,  granted  them  a  town- 
ship 6  miles  square,  to  be  laid  out  on  the  Housatonic  river, 
immediately  north  of  Monument  moimtain,  provided  the  proprie- 
tors and  settlers  of  the  Upper  Housatonic  could  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  right  to  that  portion  of  their  lands  on  which  the  new 
township  would  partly  fall.  It  was  wished  to  include  the  fine 
alluvial  ground  at  Wnahktukook,  where  the  chieftain  resided,  and, 
which,  to  some  extent,  was  under  cultivation.  The  committee  met 
with  but  little  difficulty  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  them, 
and  in  April,  1736,  they  laid  out  the  town  in  a  square,  which  inclu- 
ded the  present  towiishii>s  of  Stockbridge  and  West-Stockbridge. 

Early  in  May  of  that  year  the  Indians  began  to  move  into  their  plantation,  and  by 
the  last  of  June  there  were  more  than  90  persons  in  the  settlement.  In  Jan.,  1737, 
the  subject  being  laid  before  the  legislature  by  the  governor,  they  ordered  that  a 
meeting-house  40  feet  by  30,  together  with  a  school-house,  should  be  built  for  the 
Indians  at  the  charge  of  the  province.  On  the  7th  of  May  in  this  year,  ;he  grant  of 
the  town  was  confirmed  to  the  Indians,  their  heirs  and  assigns  ;  and  in  1739,  the  town 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Stockbridge,  aAer  the  town  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
land. Their  meeting-house  was  first  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  29th  of  Nov.. 
1739,  the  day  of  thanksgiving  in  the  commonwealth.  It  stood  a  few  rods  north-east 
of  the  site  of  the  present  south  meeting-house.  The  settlement  gradually  increased 
for  many  years,  until  they  numbered,  at  one  time,  nearly  500,  though  it  is  probable 
that  their  average  number,  while  they  remained  in  the  town,  was  obtmt  400.  A  short 
time  before  the  revolutionary  war,  a  township,  6  miles  square,  was  given  them  by 
the  Oneidas,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  some  of 
them  removed,  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  1785,  and  the  residue  in  1788.  In  1810, 
they  are  represented  to  have  numbered  more  than  600.  In  1822  these  Indians  began 
to  move  to  Green  Bay,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  to  a  tract  of 
5,000,000  acres,  purchased  for  them  and  other  Indians  in  the  state  of  New  York,  for 
9500,  of  the  Menominie  and  Winnebago  tribes.  The  head  of  Green  Bay  is  near  the 
center  of  their  purchase.  The  residence  of  Capt.  Konkapot  has  been  mentioned : 
that  of  King  Ben  IBenjamin  Kokkewenaunaut]  was  on  the  elevated  ground  back  or 
the  Housatonic,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  plain.  In  1771,  being  then  94  years  old, 
this  chieftain  told  his  people  that  they  must  appoint  another  king,  and  king  Solomon 
[Solomon  Unhaunnauwaunnutt]  was  chosen  his  successor.  His  house  was  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  opposite  Little  Hill.  He  died  in  Feb.,  1777,  aged  50. 
King  Ben  lived  till  April  1781,  being  104  years  old.  Some  of  the  Indians'  houses 
were  on  the  plain,  some  on  the  meadows  near  the  river,  and  a  few  about  Bamum's 
brook.  These  Indians  at  first  were  called  by  the  English  Kiver  Indians j  afterwards 
more  generally  Housatonic  Indians,  until  the  ineorporation  of  this  town  ;  since  which 
they  have  more  generally  been  called  Stockbridge  Indians.  They  have  also  some- 
times, as  well  as  the  tribe  at  Norwi(!h,  Conn.,  been  called  Mohegans,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  their  proper  name  Mahhekaneew  or  Mufihekaneok,  signifying  **  the  people 
ef  the  great  featerSf  continually  in  motion.^^ 

One  very  important  effect  which  this  mission  produced  was,  that  the  friendship  of 
these  Indians  was  efiectually  secured  to  the  English.  They  performed  numerous 
kind  offices  for  the  early  settlers  of  the  coimty ;  in  time  of  war  they  were  spies  for 
Ibe  English,  ajid  often  fought  and  sometimes  shed  their  blood  for  them  in  the  aimy. 
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Though  Fort  Massachusetts  was  repeatedly  attacked  in  the  time  of  the  first  French  war, 
and  terror  was  spread  through  all  this  region,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  well-known 
friendship  of  the  Muhhckaneews,  no  hosiile  Indians  ventured  down  into  the  vicinity 
of  this  place,  and  the  southern  section  of  the  county  was  saved  frum  such  calamities 
as  befel  some  of  the  settlements  on  Connecticut  river,  and  others  to  the  west,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Though  in  the  second  French  war  a  few  families  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  county  were  disturbed,  yet  the  mischief  was  small  compared  with  what 
probably  would  have  been  done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendship  of  the  Stockbridge 
tribe.  In  this  war  many  of  the  Indians  were  received  as  soldiers  in  the  ser\'ice  of 
Massachusetts,  and  showed  their  fidelity  by  fii;htin^  lor  the  m  hiies.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary war  a  part  of  the  company  of  minute  men  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Goodrich,  of  this  town,  was  comp«)sed  of  tliese  Indians.  A  comi)any  went  to 
White  Plains  under  Capt.  Daniel  Nimham,  where  some  were  slain,  and  others  died 
with  sickness.  Numbers  served  at  other  places.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General 
Washington  directed  the  contnictors  for  supplying  a  division  of  the  army  at  West 
Point  with  provisions,  to  give  the  Indians  a  feast,  in  consideration  of  their  good  comhict 
^n  the  service.  An  ox  weighing  1, 100  lbs.  was  roa.sted  whole ;  the  whole  tribie  partook  of 
it:  the  men  first,  and  then  the  women,  according  to  custom.  The  Rev.  John  Sergeant 
(tne  younger)  and  a  ]Mr.  Deane  j>resided  at  the  table,  and  the  princiiml  men  of  the 
place  attended.  The  feast  was  kept  near  the  residence  of  King  Solomon,  and  after 
this  was  over  the  Indians  buried  the  hatchet  in  token  that  the  war  was  past,  and 
performed  some  other  ceremonies  in  their  own  style  for  the  j^ratifi edition  of  the  com- 
pany.  The  school  commenced  among  these  Indians  by  Mr.  WcmxI bridge,  in  the 
autumn  of  1731,  was  kept  by  him  many  years,  and  was  regularly  kept  afterwards 
(for  some  time  by  Mr.  John  iSergeaut,  Jun.)  until  the  Indians  emigrated  to  the  region 
of  the  Oneidas. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  lal)ors  is  taken  from 
the  History  of  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  David  D.  Field. 

In  1741,  Mr.  Sergeant  projected  the  plan  of  a  boarding-school,  which  was  summa- 
rily this:  That  a  tract  of  land  of  about  200  acres  should  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  and  a  house  erected  uix)n  it ;  that  a  number  of  children  and  youth,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  20,  should  be  received,  and  jilaced  umler  the  care  of  two 
masters,  one  of  whom  should  take  the  oversis^ht  of  them  in  their  hours  of  labory  and 
the  other  in  their  hours  of  stiuhj,  and  that  their  time  should  be  so  divided  between  the 
hours  of  labor  and  study,  as  to  make  o!ie  the  diversion  of  the  other ;  that  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  should  go  towards  their  maintenance,  ami  to  earn,'  on  the  general  design ; 
and  that  a  stock  of  cattle  should  be  maintained  on  the  place  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  take  into  the  numlKT,  on  certain  conditions,  chiMren  from  any 
of  the  Indian  tribes  around,  that  by  their  means  the  principles  of  virtue  and  Christian 
knowledge  might  be  spread  as  far  as  possible. 

This  pn)jcct  was  very  popular  amon?  the  Indian  and  English  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  and  much  was  evenlually  done  by  them,  considering  their  circumstances,  for 
promoting  it.  It  was  also  iK>puiar  with  the  connnissioners  and  their  friends  in  Boston. 
But  before  much  was  done,  tlie  first  French  war  commenced,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  actual  establishment  of  the  school  should  l^e  postponed  for  aseaijon.  In 
the  mean  while,  as  the  Corporation  for  Indian  Aflhirs,  under  which  the  commissioners 
acted,  existed  in  London,  th'»  project  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  such  blessed 
men  there  as  Dr.  Isaac  Walts  and  Capt.  Tliomas  Coniin.  who  exerted  themselves  to 
raise  funds  for  the  suppirt  of  the  srlia(il.  The  Prince  of  Wales  hea«lr»d  a  subscription 
with  20  guineas,  au»l  a  lir^w  others  hii:h  in  nink  and  ollice  subscribeil  for  it.  Mr.  Isaac 
Hollis  made  provision  at  first  for  sup])orting  12  l>oys,  and  aAerwards  for  supporting 
24,  and  was  so  anxious  that  the  children  should  Ikj  instructed  immediately,  that  Mr. 
Sergeant  took  12  under  his  care  in  the  bei^'innini^  of  171S.  But  as  it  was  not  alto- 
gether safe  for  them  to  remain  here  (biring  the  war,  he  procured  Gapl.  Martin  Kel- 
logg, of  Newmgton,  in  Wethersfiehl,  Conn.,  to  take  them  in  May,  and  instruct  them 
for  a  year.  In  17 19,  the  war  being  cio«;pd,  a  house  for  the  lH):irding-school  was  erected, 
which  st<XKl  on  the  southern  end  of  the  garden  belonging:  to  Mr.  Benoni  C.  Wells. 

The  hL»art  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  drawn  exceedingly  towards  this  s<rhool.  His  sue- 
ces.sor.  President  £du*arda|  thought  much  of  it,  and,  directly  al\er  his  settlement  in 
this  place,  a  large  council  from  Uie  Six  Nations  sat  here  to'  consider  the  subject  of 
sending  their  children  to  the  school.  AAer  it  was  opened,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley, 
afterwards  missionary  at  Marshpee,  it  ia  understood,  instructed  it  for  a  time.  '*  He 
taught  a  few  families  of  MohawkSj  Oneidas  and  Tuskaroras."    The  Bev.  Cotton 
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Mather  Smith,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  also  instructed  it  for  a  season. 
Bat  arrangements  for  managing  the  school  were  never  very  thoroughly  made  ;  and 
admirable  as  was  the  plan,  and  as  much  as  it  promised,  the  occurrence  of  the  second 
French  war  nearly  destroyed  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  issue,  however,  in  this  school,  in  connection  with  the 
common  school,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  received  a  good  education.  A  few 
alao  were  instructed  at  the  Indian  charity  school  al  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Peter  Poh- 
qaonnoppeet  was  graduated  at  the  college  in  that  town  in  1780.  This  Sir  Peter,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  character.  and>connected  with 
Joseph  Quanaukaunt,  Capt.  Hendrick  Aupaumut,  and  Capt.  John  Konkapot,  in  a 
council,  which,  after  the  decease  of  King  Solomon,  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 
The  regal  power,  it  is  said,  belonged  to  Joseph  Quanaukaunt ;  but  being  a  very  modest 
and  unassuming,  as  well  as  sensible  man,  he  chose  not  to  be  king,  but  wished  the 
tribe  to  be  governed  by  a  council. 

Many  ^f  the  Indians  were  fitted  for  the  transaction  of  all  ordinary  business.  A  part 
of.  the  town  offices  were  uniformly  sustained  by  them  while  they  remained  in  this 

5 lace.    The  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  to  the  Ma.*«sachuseits  congress  in  1775,  in 
'ingham's  Columbian  Orator,  tendering  his  servi<:es  in  the  levolutionary  war,  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  talent  at  oratory  which  some  of  them  passessed. 

As  to  religion,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured  forth  under  the  minis- 
try of  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  that  his  labors  were  bles.^ed  to  the  conversion  of  many  souls. 
The  Lord's  supper  was  ^rst  administered  here  on  the  4ih  of  June,  1738;  but  as  a 
number  had  made  a  profession  years  before,  the  church  must  be  considered  as  pre 
viously  existing,  although  we  have  no  express  account  of  the  time  and  manner  ot  its 
organization.  About  100,  from  first  to  last,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  ;  and 
though  it  is  not  certain  all  these  were  genuine  converts,  yet  we  have  no  authority  for 
restricting  the  operations  of  grace  entirely  to  those  who  lx»came  professors,  nor  indeed 
to  the  members  of  this  tribe  ;  for  considerable  numbers  from  other  tribes  occasionally 
listened  here  to  the  instructions  of  the  gosjHjl. 

But  the  extent  to  which  they  were  civilized  and  christianized,  will  be  more  fully  tm- 
derstood  by  attending  to  the  labors  of  the  successive  missionaries. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Sergeant  received  his  appointment,  he  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College. 
He  visited  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  173 1,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1735,  and 
in  July  in  the  latter  year,  having  relinquished  the  duties  of  the  tutorship,  he  took  up 
his  residence  with  the  Indians  for  life.  On  the  31st  of  Augiu»t  following  he  was  or- 
dained at  Deerfield,  where  Gov.  Belcher  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  some  In- 
dian tribes  about  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  them.  The  or- 
dination took  place  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  usually  wor- 
shipping  there,  of  the  governor  and  a  large  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture, of  the  Indians  rollerted  froni  several  tribes,  and  of  some  of  the  Housatonic 
Indians,  who  sat  by  themselves,  ^nd  formally  received  Mr.  Sergeant  as  their  mis- 
sionary. 

In  the  winters  of  1731  and  5,  and  of  1735  and  r>,  the  Indians  were  instructed  in 
Great  Barrington,  and  in  the  intennediate  summer  in  SheiField  and  Stockbridge. 
Upon  their  removal  to  this  town  in  May  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Wootlbridge 
removed  here  and  boarded  with  Capt.  IConkaixn.  Mr.  Sergeant  lK)ardc(l  with  a  fami- 
ly in  Great  Barrington  until  January.  1737,  when  he  nujved  into  town,  and  boarded 
with  Mr.  Woo*ibrid?e,  whf»  had  settled  in  a  family  slate.  The  first  residence  of  Mr. 
Woodbridge  was  on  the  *'  Hill,"  eastward  fnun  the  h(»use  of  Dea.  Josiah  Jones.  He 
afteruards  built  a  house  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Go<Hirich.  In  the 
c«.»urse  of  1737,  Mr.  Sergeant  built  the  hou.se  on  the  "  Plain,"  occupied  at  the  present 
time  by  the  widow  of  Gen.  Silas  Pepoon,  and  which  is  now  the  oldest  house  in  town. 
He  afterwards  built  the  house  on  the  Ilill,  now  occupied  by  his  grandson,  Maj.  Sewall 
Sergeant.    In  this  he  die«l. 

Ignorant  of  their  language,  Mr.  Sergeant  at  fir^t  in^tmrted  the  Indians,  of  neces- 
sity, by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  In  this  way  he  translated  into  th»'ir  language  some 
prayers  for  their  daily  use,  and  Watts\s  first  catechism  for  the  benefit  of  chihlren.  But 
as  the  disadvantages  of  this  mode  were  many,  he  applied  him.sclf  diligently  to  the 
Mudy  of  the  language,  and  in  August,  1737,  began  to  oeclare  unto  them  in  their  own 
tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  GikI.  Afterwards  be  made  such  proficiency  in  it,  that 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  say  he  spoke  their  hugnage  better  than  they  did. 

The  effect  of  his  labors  upon  the  Indians  was  very  happy.  Fnmi  8  or  10  families 
they  had  increased  to  more  than  50,  during  hi«  ministry,  had  been  reclaimed  from 
man^  errors  and  vices,  had  assumed  a  stable  character  as  a  society,  regiilarly  attended 
paUic  worship,  had  20  houses  built  after  the  English  manner,  and  paid  considerable 
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or  aiiiy  who  had  become  hopeful  consens  were  admitted  tti  ,        - , 

some  of  whom  died  in  (he  failh  liefbre  him :  42  survived  him.  He  baptized  1S3  na- 
tives, adulis  and  infams.  Hi^  services  were  also  greatly  useful  lo  the  English  who 
tellled  here. 


AncUnt  Hotix  in  SteiMriiJge. 


The  above  is  a  south-easlem  view  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Fenn,  in  the  central  part  of  Stockbridgc  village.  It  was  built 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  in  1737,  and  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  town, 
"niis  honsc  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Kdwards  while  he 
resided  in  this  town,  and  M'ithin  its  walls  he  completed  his  cele- 
brated prodnction,  "The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  rhe  greatest  produclion  of  the  human  mind.  His 
study  was  on  the  lower  floor  in  tiie  south-west  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, and  was  quite  contracted  in  its  Hniils,  being  but  about  five  feet 
by  four,  as  it  appears  by  the  marks  of  the  partition  still  remain- 
ing. The  walls  of  the  house  arc  lined  with  brick.  After  Presi- 
dent Edwards  left  it  was  occupied  by  Jchiel  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  then 
by  Judge  SedgAvick,  then  Gen.  Silas  Pcpoon,  and  now  by  Mr. 
Fenn. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College  1729.  In  stature  he  was  rather  small,  but  possessed 
8  very  intelligent,  expressive  countenance.  He  died  on  the  27lh 
of  July,  1749,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  labors  of  the  mission  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  entered  upon  the  same  gcueral 
course  of  instmclion  which  his  predecessor  had  pursued,  and  dis- 
charged his  duties  wiiii  his  wonted  faithfulness,  atid  to  the  good 
acceptance  of  both  the  people  and  commissioners.  Besides  per- 
forming his  ministerial  unties,  he  here  wrote  some  of  his  greatest 
works.  Mr.  Edwards  continued  here  till  Jan.,  17.^S,  when  he  was 
dismissed,  to  take  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College.  At  the 
time  of  his  dismission,  the  number  of  Indian  families  were  reduced 
to  42.  Rev.  Stephen  West,  of  Tolland,  Coim.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  was  ordained  the  next  pastor  of  this  church,  June 
13th,  1759,  and  continued  over  them  until  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  the  state  of  New  York. 


k  ; 
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This  town  was  gradually  settled  by  the  English,  who  bought 
out  the  Indian  rights  one  after  another  before  their  emigration. 
Some  of  the  earliest  white  settlers,  next  to  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  were  Col.  Williams,  Josiah  Jones,  Joseph  Wood- 
bridge,  Samuel  Brown,  Samuel  Brown  Jr.,  Joshua  Chamberlain, 
Pavid  Pixley,  John  Willard,  John  Taylor,  Jacob  Cooper,  Elisha 
Parsons,  Stephen  Nash,  James  Wilson,  Josiah  Jones  Jun.,  Thomas 
Sherman,  and  Solomon  Glezen.  Families  by  the  name  of  Ball, 
Hamilton,  Cad  well,  and  Lynch  were  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
of  Curtis  and  Churchill  in  the  north,  and  of  Bradley  and  Williams 
in  the  east,  at  an  early  period. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  this  town  have  ever  been  Con- 
gregationalists ;  though  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  a  few  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists.  The  principal  village,  about  hcilf  a  mile  in 
extent,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Plain,  a  tract  of  level  land 
between  "  the  Hill"  and  tlie  Housatonic,  moderately  elevated  above 
the  river.  It  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses,  a  Congrega^ 
tional  church,  a  bank,  and  academy.  The  scenery  of  the  town 
has  been  much  admired  by  strangers.  It  is  situated  6  miles  S.  of 
Lienox,  44  from  Springfield,  59  from  Hartford,  32  from  Hudson, 
34  from  Albany,  and  130  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  2,036.  There 
are  in  the  town  a  cotton  mill  with  3,780  spindles,  2  woollen  mills 
with  8  sets  of  machinery,  and  2  furnaces,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  of  which  in  1837  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  tons  were  made,  valued  at  $53,480. 

[From  the  Bntm  Post  Boy^  Sept.  3,  1739.] 

"  In  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  country,  dated  Aug.  21, 1739,  we  have  the  foUow* 
ing  passages.  I  have  lately  been  to  see  my  friends  at  Hmuatonnoc,  (now  called  Stock- 
hridjE^)  and  was  well  pleased  to  find  the  Indians  so  well  improvM,  particaLarly  in 
husbandry,  having  good  fields  of  Indian  com,  and  beans,  and  other  sorts  of  grain,  aa 
oats,  &c.  They  have  good  fence  about  their  field,  made  with  their  own  hands.  Some 
of  them  live  in  houses  built  after  the  English  manner,  and  Capt.  Concopot  has  bnilt  a 
barn  that  is  well  shingled,  Ace.  They  have  several  horses  among  them,  and  some 
cows,  hogs,  6cc.  They  are  many  of  them  grown  industrious  and  diligent  in  busi- 
ness ;  I  observed  several  young  women  sewing  cloth,  making  shirts,  dec.  But  I  was 
in  special  gratify'd  to  find  them  improved  in  learning ;  several  of  them  have  made  good 
proficiency,  can  read  in  their  Testaments  and  Bibles,  and  some  of  them  can  write  a 
good  hand :  the  children  are  in  general  as  mannerly  as  you  find  in  any  country  town. 
There  are  about  20  families  of  Indians  that  live  there  ;  antl  now  the  great  and  general 
court  have  taken  such  effectual  care,  and  put  thcin  in  possession  of  the  land,  they 
have  designed  for  them,  (which  hitherto  they  have  been  hindered  from  possessing,) 
I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  greatly  increase  in  number ;  for  several  Indians  have 
been  with  them,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  tarry  with  them,  could  they  have  land  to 
work  upon.  There  is  a  church  gatherM  and  fourteen  Indian  communicants ;  the 
number  of  the  baptized  is  near  sixty.  While  I  was  at  Storkbrids^t^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ser< 
geant  (the  minister  there)  was  married  to  Mrs.  Ahiis^ail  JVUliamSj  a  virtuous  and 
aereeable  young  gentlewoman,  daughter  of  Euhraim  JVUliatas,  Esq.  There  were 
nmety  Indians  present  at  the  marriage,  who  benaved  with  great  gravity  while  the 
prayers  were  made,  yea,  during  the  whole  solemnity  ;  and  seem'd  exceedingly  well 

E leased  that  their  minister  was  married  ;  they  show  him  great  respect,  dec.    And  I 
ope  he  may  prove  yet  a  great  blessing  among  them,  and  be  instrumental  of  taming 
many  of  them  from  darkness  to  light. 

lam  yourSj  (J-c." 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  the  grave-yard  near  the  Congregational  church. 

14 
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Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  John  Sergeuti  who  dy'd  the  27th  day  of  Jnly, 
▲.  D.  17i9  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

Where  is  that  pleasing  form  I  ask,  thou  canst  not  show, 
He*s  not  within  false  stonei  there's  nought  bat  dust  below ; 
And  Where's  that  pious  soul  that  thinking  concious  mind, 
Wilt  thou  pretend  vain  cjrpher  that's  with  thee  inshrin'df 
Alas,  my  mend's  not  here  with  thee  that  I  can  find, 
Here's  not  a  Sergeant's  body  or  a  Sergeant's  mind: 
I'll  seek  him  hence,  for  airs  a  like  deception  here, 
rU  go  to  Heaven,  and  I  shall  find  my  Sergeant  there. 


TYRINGHAM. 

-  ^  The  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  in  1739.  In  April  of 
fltat  year  Lieut.  Isaac  Garfield,  Thomas  Slaton,  and  John  Chad- 
wick,  moved  into  the  place.  In  August  following,  Capt.  John 
Brewer,  from  Hopkinton,  moved  into  the  town  and  put  up  a 

.JUmse;  and  ercctea  mills  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  agreeably 
to  a  contract  with  the  proprietors,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lang- 
don  mills.  Concerning  Capt.  Brewer,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
he  was  the  father  of  13  children,  and  his  youngest  child,  Col.  Jo- 
nah Brewer,  (bom  in  1744,)  had  exactly  the  same  number.  In 
the  French  war  beginning  in  1744,  several  houses  were  fortified, 
nod  the  fortifications  were  rebuilt  upon  the  alarm  produced  by  two 
or  three  murders  in  the  vicinity,  in  August,  1755.  The  first  and 
principal  of  these  fortifications  was  around  the  house  of  Capt. 
Brewer,  at  which  some  soldiers  were  placed  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment Among  these  were  William  Hale,  who  had  assisted  in 
building  Fort  Massachusetts,  in  Adams.  He  became  a  settler  here 
as  early  as  1747,  and  was  afterwards  a  deacon  in  the  church. 
About  1750,  John  Jackson  moved  into  the  town  from  Weston,  and 
persons  by  the  names  of  Thomas  and  Orton ;  and  four  brothers 
by  the  name  of  Warren,  with  their  father  Joshua,  (the  first  person 
bom  in  Watertown,)  moved  into  it  about  the  same  time.  The 
south  part  of  the  town,  sometimes  called  South  Tyrinsham,  was 
generally  settled  at  an  early  period ;  but  Hopbrook,  or  North  Ty- 
ringham,  was  left  as  an  insalubrious  marsh  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  first  log  house  in  this  section  of  the  town  was  erected  by  Dea. 
Thomas  Orton,  about  1762.  The  first  settlers  were  Congregational- 
ists,  and  in  1743  they  erected  a  meeting-house.  The  church  was 
formed  of  8  members,  Sept.  25,  1750,  and  on  the  3d  of  October  fol- 
lowing Rev.  Adonijah  Bidwell,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Con.,  and 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1740,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  In 
1796,  the  society  built  the  second  meeting-house  near  the  old  one, 
which  was  dedicated  July  4, 1798.  In  1782,  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple became  Shakers,  and  set  up  meetings  at  each  other's  houses, 
according  to  the  customs  of  this  sect.  In  1792,  they  collected 
togetlier  in  a  body,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  they 
denominate  church  order.  Their  settlement  is  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  at  Hopbrook,  where  they  own  nearly  2,000  acres  of 
land.    The  spiritual  concerns  of  the  three  settlements  at  Tyring- 
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ham,  Hancock,  and  Enfield,  in  Con.,  are  superintended  by  a  presid-- 
ing  elder,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  elder  in  each  settlement  After 
the .  dose  of  the  revolutionary  war  some  Baptists  moved  into  Uie 
town  from  Rhode  Island,  and  there  are  also  some  fiBimilies  of 
Methodists.  These  denominations  have  meeting-houses  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town. 

This  town  is  7  miles  in  length  and  5  in  width.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  the  general  court  May  18,  1762.  It  is  said  the  name 
Vas  given  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Yiscouht  Howe,  who  owned 
property  at  Tvringham  in  England,  and  who  passed  through  thit 
town  a  few  days  before  he  tell  near  Ticonderoga,  Jidy  6,  17^ 
This  Uy^mt  is  14  miles  S.  K  of  Lenox,  and  116  W.  of  Boston. 
Population,  1,288.  7^ ' 
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This  town  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1760,  by  a  com* 
pany,  most  of  which  lived  in  Hartford  and  Suj£eld,  Con.  Some  ckT 
the  proprietors  settled  on  their  lands  the  same  year.  These  were 
George  Sloan,  Andrew  Mumford,  William  Milekan,  Elijah  Crane, 
Amos  Beard,  William  Beard,  Joseph  Knox,  Nathan  Ingraham, 
Joseph  Chaplin,  and  Matthew  De Wolf  After  the  i^ttlement  was 
conunenced,  the  proprietors  met  with  some  difficulty  by  the  pro- 
vince-authorities claiming  a  right  to  the  township;  whereupon 
Nathaniel  Hooker,  John  Townly,  and  Isaac  Sheldon,  of  Hartford| 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  57  others,  proprietors,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1762  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  grant 
them  the  township.  This  grant  was  made  in  February  of  the 
following  year,  from  which  time  till  1777  it  was  called  Hart  wood. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  formed  as  early  as  1772.  After  two 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  settle  a  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  G.  Ballan- 
tine,  of  Westfield,  was  ordained,  June  15,  1774.  The  first  meet^ 
ing-house  was  built  in  1773,  which  stood  till  1792,  when  a  new 
one  was  erected.  An  Episcopal  church,  called  St.  John's  church, 
was  fonned  here  in  1825.  There  arc  a  considerable  number  of 
Baptists  and  also  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

This  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  April  12,  1777. 
It  being  situated  on  the  Green  moimtain  range,  the  surface  is 
uneven,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  ^wnship  is  well 
watered  by  pure  springs  and  brooks,  and  furnishes  in  every  part 
good  farms  for  grazing.  A  few  years  since  a  considerable  number 
of  the  principal  fanners  exchanged  their  improved  farms  in  this 
place  for  new  lands  in  Ohio,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  and  removed,  by  which  the  population  and  prop- 
erty of  the  town  have  been  much  diminished.  This  town  is  situ- 
ated 8  miles  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  758. 
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Tbi8  town  originally  belonged  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  and 
"WOB  sold  by  them  in  parcels  to  individual  purchasers.  The  first 
person  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Joseph  Bryan,  from  Canaan, 
Conn.,  in  1766.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Col.  Elijah  Williams, 
from  Stockbridge,  settled  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  called 
West  Stockbridge  village.  Between  this  time  and  1774,  about 
40  families  settled  in  the  town,  among  whom  were  the  families  of 
Increase  Hewings,  Ellsha  Hooper,  Lemuel  Biirghardt,  Christopher 
Brazee,  John  Minkler  and  Samuel  Boynton,  from  different  places 
in  this  state,  and  Ichabod  Miller,  Samuel  Mudge,  Elijah  Slosson, 
Josiah  Arnold,  John  Doming,  Matthew  Benedict,  Roderic  Messen- 
ger, Benjamin  Lewis,  John  t'ord,  Ambrose  Collins,  and  Amasa. 
and  James  Spencer,  from  Connecticut. 

ThB  url;  setllen  generally  planted  themselves  down  in  the  north  part  of  ihc  town, 
where  the  lands  are  the  most  feasible  and  ptuduclive.  The  first  meettng-bouM  in  this 
town  WM  built  in  1768,  and  ibe  ehurcb  orgnnized  June  i,  1789.  Tbeir  lirsl  miailler 
waa  the  Rer.  Oliver  Arrrs.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1792,  and  the 
soeinr  iucotpirated  and  a  meeting-house  built  in  17^4.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Whelplef, 
Ihm  Slockllridge,  preached  to  tham  lor  a  number  of  yeaii  from  the  lime  the  aocietf 
wufbrmed. 

Thii  town  was  iDCorporaled  in  1774,  and  its  name  vaa  derived  Tram  itit  relation  to 
Stockbridge.  Belbic  its  incorporation  it  was  called  Queeusborough.  A  colleclioa  of 
nned  hull  occupy  the  center  of  the  town.  Neni  the  south-west  comer  is  a  mountain 
called  Tom  Ball,  exicaJin^  into  Great  Borringlon  and  Alford,  while  Slockbndge  moun- 
tain is  on  [be  eaaient  side.  The  south  and  south-eastern  parts  consist  generally  at 
loagb,  broken  land.  Lime  quairies  abound.  There  is  much  valuable  marble  in  the 
town,  of  vaiious  colors ;  some  hardly  less  inferior  in  whiteness  to  snow,  some  parti- 
colored, mostly  with  blue;  (omc  is  dove -colored,  some  is  grey,  and  some  is  black.  In 
Boynston's  qnarry,  near  the  village,  (id  1628,}  an  opening  or  fissure  in  the  nicks, 
about  13  reel  deep  and  from  IB  to^i  inches  in  diameter,  was  charged  with  204  poinds 
of  powder.  Upon  firing  it  a  mass  of  marble  was  raised,  about  60  feet  square  on  the 
Utbce  and  8  feet  Ihicli,  and  at  least  twice  that  quaDtity  was  iDOsened. 

West  Slockbridge  village  is  situated  near  the  north  line  of  the  town,  on  Williams' 
nver,  a  mill  siretunpassitiglhrougt)  the  whole  extent  of  the  town.  It  consists  of  abont 
30  dwelling-hoases,  2  churches,  1  Congregational  nnd  1  Methodist,  (erected  in  1S3S,) 
and  a  nomDer  of  mills  for  sawing  marble.  Siockbridge  mountain  rises  immediaiely 
Mitwardof  the  viliaj^,  and  is  the  boundary  between  the  towns.  This  place  is  3  milM 
from  Lei>oz,  5  from  Stockbridgc,  47  from  Springfield,  63  from  Hartford,  28  from  Hud- 
■DO,  30  bum  Albany,  atul  135  from  Boston.    Fopulauon  of  the  town,  1,244. 
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This  town  is  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state.    It  was  ex- 
plored, together  with^e  town  of  Adams,  and  the  .limits  traced,  by 
a  committee  of  the  general  court,  in  1749.    The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Col.  Partridge,  of  fiatfield,  and  Col.  Choate  and  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Pwight,  of  Belchertown.     Both  towns  were  intended  to 
be  6  miles  square,  but  for  some  reasons  they  were  laid  out  7  miles 
in  length  and  5  in  width.     This  township  was  called  West  Hoo- 
sic   and  the  adjoining  one  East  Hoosic.    This  was  the  Indian 
name  of  the  tract  embraced  in  these  towns.    The  first  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  which  any  record  is  preserved  was  held  Dec.  6, 
1753,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  William  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitts- 
field^  "  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,'^Sept,  10,1753.     But  "the  house  lots"  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town  were  laid  out  previous  to  this  meeting. 
The  settlement  of  this  town,  like  that  of  others  of  that  day,  was 
retarded  by  Indian  hostilities.     Nehemiah  Smedley,  William  and 
Josiah  Hosford,  and  some  other  young  men,  came  to  prepare  for 
themselves  and  families  a  settlement  here,  it  is  beUeved,  in  1751  or 
52.    But  they  were  interrupted  by  the  increasing  hostility  of  the 
Indians  in  those  years.    Returning  to  Connecticut,  they  enlisted  in 
a  company  raised  to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  came  again  with 
others  to  this  place  and  gstrrisoned  a  fort,  which  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  present  meeting-house,  and  also  a  block-house  near 
the  west  college.    A  few  soldiers  were  kept  here  in  garrison  till 
1760.  But  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  frequent  alarms.   Some 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  in  an  attack  July  11,  1756,  Capt. 
Chapin  and  two  persons  by  the  name  of  Chidestree  were  killed. 
The  dangers  nearly  ceased  at  the  close  of  the  French  war.    The 
following  are  most  of  the  early  settlers  from  the  first,  till  about 
1770. 


Capt.  Nehemiah  Smedley, 
Waiiam  Hosford, 
Josiah  Hosford, 
Col.  B.  Simmons, 
Seth  Hudson, 
Richard  Stratton, 
Jonathan  Meacham, 
James  M facham, 
Thomas  Tirain, 
Thomas  Danton, 
Wibion  Webb, 
Derrick  Webb, 
Elkanah  Paris, 
Capt.  Isaac  Searle, 
John  Newbury, 
Elisha  Higgins, 
Dea.  Nathan  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Seely, 

Elisha  Baker  and  Son, 
William  Hine, 
Seth  Lewis, 
David  Nichols, 
Stephen  Davis, 


Titus  Harrison, 
Isaac  Ovitt, 
Thomas  Ovitt, 
Josiah  Wright, 
Jesse  Ryan, 
Samuel  Birchard, 
Joseph  Wheeler, 
Asa  Johnson, 
Robert  Hawkins, 
Derrick  Smith, 
Joseph  Talmadge, 
Elisha  Higgins, 
Stephen  Olmsted, 
Nathan  Smith, 
Isaac  Stratton, 
Daniel  Burbank, 
Robert  McMaster, 
John  McMaster, 
Moses  Rich, 

Bartholomew  Woodcock, 
Nehemiah  Woodcock, 
David  Johnson, 
Samuel  Sloane, 


Alexander  Sloane, 
Thomas  Roe, 
Ichabod  South  wick, 
Jesse  South  wick, 
John  Torrey, 
William  Torrey, 
Capt.  Samuel  Clark, 
Moses  Young, 
Andrew  Young, 
William  Young, 
Zebadiah  Sabin, 
David  Johnson,  2d, 
Asa  Corhen, 
Amasa  Corben, 
Joiseph  Corben, 
Samuel  Mills, 
Jonathan  Sherwood, 
Samuel  Sherwood, 
Isaac  Sherwood, 

Deming, 

Lieut.  Sampson  I|owe. 


•» 


Capt.  Smedky  (at  the  head  of  this  list)  had  five  brothers  who  settled  in  the  place. 
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The  town  received  also  a  large^number  of  inhabitants  at  differ- 
ent times,  between  1770  and  1800,  from  Colchester,  Con.,  among 
which  were  all  the  Buckleys,  Bridgeses,  Chamberlains,  Days, 
Fords,  Judds,  Northams,  dinners,  Tylers,  Judah  and  Elisha 
Williams,  Elijah,  Thomas,  and  Solomon  Wolcott.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  proprietors,  March  10,  1763,  it  was  voted,  '*  that  for  the 
future"  they  *'  would  have  preaching,"  and  accordingly  a  call  was 
given  to  Rev.  Moses  Warren  to  preach  on  probation.  Two  years 
after  this,  and  immediately  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the 
proprietors  called  Mr.  Whitman  Welch  ^*  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry in  tliis  town,"  July  26,  1765.  His  settlement  was  £80, 
!^$267)  to  be  paid  one  half  the  first  year,  the  other  half  the  year 
bllowing.  His  salary  was  at  first  £10,  and  was  to  lie  increased 
£3  annually,  lintil  it  should  amount  to  £70,  and  he  was  to  have 
the  use  of  the  ministry-house  lot.  He  was  ordained  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1765,  and  continued  the  pastor  of  the  church  nearly  12 
years. 

Mr.  Welch  was  a  native  of  Milford,'  Con.,  and  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Welch, 
one  of  the  53  <<  first  planters"  of  that  town.  His  father  dyini^  early,  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  an  uncle,  with  whom  be  went  to  reside  in  New  Milford.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1762.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  was  social  in 
his  habits,  and  at  suitable  times  gay  and  sportive.  He  was  an  animated  preacher, 
tnd  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  otlice.  In  the  winter  of  1776,  he  went  with  the 
American  army  to  Canada  as  chaplain,  in  a  regiment  to  which  a  party  belonged, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Zebadiah  Sabin,  of  WilUamstown.  Mr.  Welch  died  of  the 
small-pox  in  March  of  the  same  year,  near  Quebec. 

The  first  proposal  to  build  a  meeting-house  was  in  1766,  in  De- 
cember of  which  year  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  40  feet  by  30, 
and  to  raise  £180  for  this  purpose.  The  house  was  erected  in 
1768,  and  was  occupied  by  the  congregation  for  30  years,  when  it 
was  removed  and  fitted  up  for  a  town-liouse,  and  a  new  meeting- 
house erected,  76  feet  in  length  and  55  in  width,  at  tlie  cost  of  about 
$6,000.  The  meeting-house  at  the  south  part  of  tlie  town  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1812,  by  the  united  exertions  of  Con- 
gregationalists  ana  Baptists.  There  was  early  a  small  Baptist 
congregation  in  this  town.  In  May,  1791,  the  town  refused  *'  to 
incorporate  Matthew  Dimning  and  14  others  into  a  Baptist  socie- 
ty," according  to  their  petition.  The  next  year  "  Isaac  Holmes 
was  chosen  tythingman  for  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town," 
(jUntm  records).  This  church  included  some  members  from  Han- 
cock, but  was  always  small,  and  was  dissolved  in  1811.  In  1814, 
another  Baptist  church  was  organized,  which  is  now  in  a  flourish- 
ingstate. 

The  principal  street  in  Williamstown  passes  over  the  highest  part 
of  three  eminences ;  on  the  first  of  which  stands  the  east  college  and 
the  chapel,  on  the  second  the  west  college,  and  on  the  third  the 
Congregational  church,  from  which  the  drawing  for  the  engraving 
was  taken.  There  are  about  50  dwelling-houses  near  the  colleges, 
standing  compactly  enough  together  to  be  called  a  village.  This 
^ace  is  20  miles  from  Pittsfield,  45  from  Northampton,  14  from 
oennington,  34  from  Troy,  and  136  miles  from  Boston. 


WILLI  AUBTOWN.  lOff 

Williams  College,  in  Williamatown,  was  founded  in  1790,  was 
incorporated  Jnne  22, 1793,  and  held  ita  first  commencement  in 
1795,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  which  is  still  its  anni- 
versary. It  was  thus  called  in  honor  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams, 
a.  native  of  Newton,  near  Boston,  and  eldest  son  of  Col.  Ephraim 
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Williams,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county 
of  Hammhire.  The  following  account  of  Williams  College,  and 
of  Col.  Williams  its  founder,  is  by  the  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  and  is 
extracted  from  the  History  of  Berksire  County. 

"  Col.  Williams,  the  younger,  led  for  a  number  of  years  a  seafar- 
ing life,  but  was  induced  to  relinquish  it  by  the  persiiasion  of  his 
faUier.  In  his  several  voyages  to  Europe,  in  which  he  visited 
England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  he  acquired  graceful  manners,  and 
a  considerable  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  which  continued  from  1744  to  1748,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  commander  of  a  company  in  the  army  rais- 
ed m  New  England  for  the  Canada  service.  After  the  peace,  ha 
retired  a  while  to  Hatfield,  but  was  soon  appointed  commander  of 
the  line  of  Massachusetts  forts  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  resided  principally  at  Kort  Massachusetts,  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  Saddle  moimtain,  on  the 
north  border  of  the  Hoosic,  in  the  edge  of  Adams,  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Williamstown.  Under  the  protection  of  this  fort, 
and  a  small  one  in  Williamstown,  whicli  stood  a  few  rods  north- 
west of  the  present  site  of  the  meeting-house,  the  settlers  in  this 
section  of  the  county  began  their  improvements.  Col.  Williams, 
who  owned  considerable  land  among  them,  was  much  conversant 
with  them,  witnessed  their  dangers,  dilEcultiea  and  hardships,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them,  intimated  an  intention  of 
doing  something  liberal  and  handsome  for  them  at  a  future  time. 
la  the  second  French  war,  in  1755,  he  was  colonel  of  a  raiment, 
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and  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  north.  On  his  way 
to  that  station,  on  the  22d  of  July  in  that  year,  he  made  his  wiU 
at  Albany.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September  followingi 
he  was  ordered  out  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party,  1,200  strong, 
and  was  shot  through  the  head  by  an  ambush  party  of  French 
and  Indians,  near  French  mountain,  a  little  east  of  that  point  of 
Lake  George  on  which  Fort  George  was  built  in  1759,  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age.  His  detachment  returned  to  the  main  army, 
which  tlie  same  day  obtained  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
enemy. 

In  his  will,  after  several  bequests  to  his  relatives  and  friends, 
he  directed,  "  that  the  remainder  of  his  land  should  be  sold,  at  the 
discretion  of  his  executors,  within  five  years  after  an  established 
peace;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale, 
and  also  the  interest  of  his  notes  and  bonds,  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  free  school,  in  a  township  west  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts, forever ;  provided  said  township  fall  within  Massachu- 
setts, upon  running  the  line  between  Massachusetts  and .  New 
York,  ^nd  provided  the  said  township  when  incorporated  shall  be 
called  Williamstown ;"  otherwise  it  was  to  be  applied  to  certain 
other  pious  and  charitable  useSt  Both  of  these  conditions  took 
place. 

The  executors  of  the  will  sold  the  land  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  testator,  and  by  their  provident  and  faithful  manage- 
ment the  fund  wa§  annually  increased.  In  the  year  1785,  they 
applied  to  the  general  court  for  an  act  to  enable  them  to  carry  into 
^effect  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  testator ;  and  an  act  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  incorporating  a  free  school  in  Williamstown. 
Nine  gentlemen  were  appointai  tnistees  of  the  fund  and  of  the 
school,  viz.  William  Williams  of  Dalton,  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Woodbridge  Little,  John  Bacon,  Thompson  Joseph  Skinner, 
Esquires,  the  Reverend  Seth  Swift  and  Daniel  Collins^  Mr.  Israel 
Jones  and  Mr.  David  Noble,  who  voted  in  1788  to  erect  a  building 
for  its  use.  The  legislature  granted  them  a  lottery,  which  yield- 
ed about  $3,500,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion $2,000  more  towards  the  building,  and  in  1790  the  brick 
edifice,  now  the  west  college,  was  built  on  the  middle  eminence 
in  the  principal  street,  82  feet  long,  42  broad,  four  stories,  contain- 
ing 28  rooms  and  a  small  chapel.  The  expense  of  the  building 
was  about  $11,700,  and  the  funds  then  remaining  at  interest 
amounted  to  about  the  same  sum. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October,  1791,  under  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Fitch,  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  who  had  been  a  tutor  at 
Yale  College.  It  consisted  of  two  departments,  an  academy  or 
grammar  school,  and  an  English  free  school ;  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  gentleman,  immediately  became  prosperous.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  students  resorted  to  it  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  neighboring  states,  and  even  from  Canada.  Upon  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  Williamstown  and  others,  and  to  effect  more 
perfectly  the  object  of  the  donor,  the  legislature,  in  June,  1793, 
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erected  this  into  a  college,  and  accompanied  the  charter  with  a 
grant  of  $4,000.  The  trustees  of  the  original  school,  together  with 
Henry  Van  Schaack,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  Elijah  WilUams,  Esq.,  of 
Deerfield,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  West^  were  constituted  trustees  of 
the  college.  In  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  trustees  might 
be  seventeen  in  number,  (of  whom  the  president  ex  officio  is  one,) 
that  they  might  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  hold  property,  the 
annual  income  of  which  shall  amount  to  $20,000.  Mr.  Fitch| 
now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  was  elected  president,  and  the  college  be* 
gan  its  operations  in  Ctotober  of  this  year,  by  the  admission  of 
three  small  classes.  The  English  free  school  was  discontinued^ 
but  the  academy  continued  for  some  years  in  connection  with  the 
college.    In  1794,  a  lot  was  purchased  and  a  house  built  for  the 

1>resident,  which  together  cost  $2,400.  In  January,  1796,  the 
egislature  granted  to  the  president  and  trustees,  two  townships 
of  land  in  the  district  of  Maine,  which  were  sold  in  May  for  about 
$10,000;  which,  with  a  considerable  sum  besides,  were  applied  in 
1797  and  8  to  build  the  east  college.  This  stands  on  the  eastern 
eminence  in  the  principal  street^  about  60  rods  from  the  other  col- 
lege, on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  This  is  also  of  brick,  104  feet 
long,  28  broad,  four  stories,  containing  32  suites  of  rooms.  Both 
colleges  front  tfie  east 

Two  townships  have  since  been  granted  to  the  college,  and  sold 
less  advantageously.  The  college  also  received  from  the  com-» 
monwealth  three  thousand  dollars  annually  for  ten  years,  beein- 
ninff  with  1814 ;  the  interest  of  one  fourth  of  which  ($7,500)  is 
applied  annually  to  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  such  students  as 
need  assistance.  Woodbridge  Little,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  one  of  the 
first  trustees,  made  a  donation  of  $2,600  in  1811,  and  raised  the 
sum  to  near  $5,700  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  June,  1813;  the 
interest  of  which  is  applied  also  to  assist  young  men  intended  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  1820,  more  than  $17,500  were  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  college  by  subscription ;  and  in  1826,  $25,000 
more  were  raised  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  professorship,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1828,  the  chapel  was  erected,  and  on  the  2d  of  September 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  It  Is  of  brick,  stands  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  from  the  east  college,  facing  the  south,  93 
feet  long,  38  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  contains,  besides  the 
large  and  convenient  room  for  the  chapel,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
lecture  rooms,  apartments  for  the  pliilosophical  apparatus,  the 
mineralogical  collection,  the  libraries,  the  meetings  of  the  trustees, 
&c.  In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  the  coroora- 
tion  own  a  house  and  lot,  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
of  the  professors,  and  a  right  in  the  meeting-house. 

The  fast  property  of  the  college,  with  the  library,  apparatus, 
and  cabinet  of  minerals,  has  cost  about  $44,000,  and  the  produc- 
tive fund  is  $66,000. 

The  college  hbrary  is  a  choice  selection  of  books,  amounting 
to  little  more  than  2,000  volumes.    The  library  of  the  students^ 
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called  the  Adelp/dn  Union  Library,  the  library  of  the  Theologi* 
cal  Society,  and  a  collection  of  class  books,  called  the  Franklin 
Library,  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  indigent  students,  amount  to 
about  half  that  number. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  is  well  selected. 

The  immediate  instruction  and  government  of  the  college  is 
placed  in  the  president,  professors  and  tutors,  who  compose  the 
faculty.  Besides  the  president  and  tutors,  there  is  established  a 
professorship  of  divinity,  of  law,  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhet- 
oric, of  mathematics  and  natural  philosopliy,  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  and  of  languages,  and  a  lectureship  of  anatomy. 
There  was  formerly  a  professorship  of  tlie  French  language. 

The  terms  of  admission  and  the  course  of  instruction  are  the 
same  substantially  as  in  the  other  New  England  colleges. 

With  this  college,  the  Berksliire  Medical  Institution,  at  Pittsfield, 
is  comiected. 

WilHamstown  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  of  Massa* 
chusetts  in  1765.  The  townsliip  is  nearly  7  miles  in  length  and  a 
little  more  than  5  in  breadth.  The  general  character  of  the 
soil  is  clayey,  though  loam  predominates  in  some  places,  and  a 
few  spots  of  some  extent  may  be  called  gravelly.  Some  of  the 
best  lands  lie  along  the  Hoosic,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town,  though  not  a  very  large  tract  can  properly  be  called 
meadow.  A  tract  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  about  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  Grejen 
river,  and  along  up  those  streams,  is  also  particularly  fertile  and 
beautiful.  But  the  hills  also,  and  generally  the  mountain  sides, 
almost,  and  sometimes  quite,  upto  their  tops,  have  a  good  and  in 
many  places  an  excellent  soil,  suited  both  to  grazing  and  tillage, 
though  generally  best  for  the  former.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the 
town  2,000  Saxony  sheep,  merino  sheep  5,800,  other  kinds  of 
sheep  200;  Saxony  wool  produced,  5,000  lbs.,  merino  wool,  17,400 
lbs.;  1  cotton  and  2  woollen  mills.    Population,  1,981. 


The  following  facts,  though  remarkable,  are  not  soUtary ;  seve- 
ral similar  cases  are  recorded. 

In  1800,  a  strong  and  beautifnl  bug  eat  out  of  a  tabic  made  from  an  apple^ree, 
which  grew  on  the  farm  of  Maj.  (xen.  Putnam,  in  Brooklyn,  Con.,  and  which  was 
brought  to  Williamstown  when  his  son,  Mr.  P.  S.  Putnam,  removed  to  that  town.  It 
was  cut  down  in  nSC),  sixty-five  years  aAer  it  was  transplanted,  and  if  the  tree  was 
then  fifteen  years  old,  it  was  80  years  old  when  cut  down.  As  the  cortical  layers  of 
the  /ea/of  the  table  are  about  sixtyj  and  extend  within  about /ce  of  the  heart,  as  the 
inner  ones  are  quite  convex,  about  fifteen  layers  have  been  cut  off  from  the  outside. 
In  1814,  a  third  bug  made  his  way  out,  the  second  having  appeared  two  or  three  years 
before.  The  last  bug  came  forth  from  nearest  the  heart,  and  45  cortical  layers  distant, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  age,  from  the  outside.  The  tree  had  now  been  cut  down  28 
▼ears.  Of  course,  the  egg  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  wood  seventy-three  years 
before.  This  bug  eat  about  three  inches  along  the  grain,  till  it  emerged  into  the  light. 
The  eating  of  the  insect  was  heard  for  weeks  before  its  appearance.  These  facts  were 
given  by  Mr.  Putnam,  in  whose  possession  the  table  still  remains,  and  were  first  pub- 
MBhed  in  the  Repertory  at  Middiebury,  Vt.,  in  1816.    One  of  the  bugs,  preserved  for 
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•ome  time  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  "  was  about  an  inch  and  one  fourth  long,  and  one 
third  inch  in  diameter ;  color,  dork  glistening  brown,  with  tints  of  yellow.'' — Hist,  of 
Berkshire,  p.  39. 


WINDSOR. 


This  township  was  purchased  at  Boston,  by  Noah  Nash,  for 
£1,431),  on  the  2(1  of  June,  1762,  and  called,  among  the  townships 
purchased  at  that  time.  No.  4.  When  it  was  incorporated  in  1771, 
It  was  called  Gagcborough,  m  honor  of  General  Gage,  then  British 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1778,  at  tlie  request  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  general  court  gave  to  it  its  present  name.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Ephraim 
Keyes,  from  Ashford,  Con.,  Edward  Walker,  from  Hadley,  John 
Hail,  Jeremiah  Cady,  and  Josiah  Lawrence,  from  Plainfield,  Con. 
Though  Mr.  Hall  has  many  descendants  still  living  here,  he  soon 
moved  to  Castleton,  Vermont,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  The  first  child  bom 
in  the  place  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Lawrence;  bom  May,  1768. 

For  many  years  the  people  had  but  one  place  of  worship,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  yet  Congregationalists.  The  first 
meeting-house  erected  was  unfortunately  burnt  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. The  present  brick  meeting-house  was  built  in  1823,  and 
dedicated  the  next  year,  on  the  7th  of  January.  The  first  church 
was  formed  in  1772,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1773,  the  Rev. 
David  Avery,  a  native  of  Groton,  Con.,  and  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  1769,  was  installed  their  pastor,  having  been  previously 
ordained  an  evangelist.  He  was  dismissed  April  14,  1777,  that 
he  might  accept  the  office  of  chaplain  in  the  army  of  tlie  United 
States,  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  people  here,  who  were  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  . 
A  second  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  with  20  members,  taken 
principally  from  the  church  in  Windsor.  A  few  families  in  Savoy 
united  with  them,  and  they  held  their  meetings,  for  a  time,  in  a 
dwelling-house,  fitted  up  for  the  piupose,  on  the  line  between  the 
two  towns.  The  Rev.  Jephthah  Poole,  from  Plainfield,  was 
ordained  their  pastor  Oct.  11,  1811.  There  is  a  Baptist  society  in 
this  town,  who  erected  their  meeting-house  in  1819.  Elder  Noah 
Y.  Bushnel  preached  to  them  for  some  years. 

This  township  is  about  7  miles  in  length  and  5  in  breadth.  The 
surfiice  is  uneven.  A  height  of  land  lies  a  little  west  of  the  center, 
in  a  nortii  and  south  direction,  from  which  the  descent  is  gradual, 
both  to  the  east  and  west.  On  the  cast  side  rises  Westfield  river, 
and  on  the  west  the  Housatonic.  The  origin  and  sources  of  these 
streams  are  but  a  few  rods  apart,  a  little  south  of  the  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house.  On  the  Housatonic,  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  town,  near  the  line  of  Dalton,  are  falls,  judged  to  be  about 
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70  feet  Though  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  great,  yet  it  is  pre- 
cipitated down  the  rock  Avith  such  violence  that  it  affords  a  pros- 
pect truly  sublime.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  various ;  in  the 
eastern  section  it  is  sandy.  In  general  it  is  well  adapted  to  grazing 
and  mowing.  In  1837,  there  Avere  in  the  town  7,157  sheep,  pro- 
ducing wool  to  the  value  of  $10,500.  Tliis  town  is  situated  18 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion 887. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1685.  Tlie  surface  of  the 
county  is  somewhat  broken,  but  generally  level  and  sandy.  It 
has  a  maritime  coast  of  considerable  extent,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  county  are  engaged  in  navigation,  and  a  largo  num- 
ber employed  in  manufactures.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  various  parts.  Taunton  and  Pawtucket  rivers,  both  passing 
into  Narragansctt  Bay,  arc  the  principal  streams,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant water-power  in  many  of  the  towns.  The  tonnage  of  the  two 
districts  in  this  county  (New  Bedford  and  Dighton,)  is  75,188 
tons.  In  1837,  there  were  57  cotton  mills,  having  104,507  spindles ; 
4^814,238  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed,  and  18,382,828  yards  of 
cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $1,678,- 
226.  Population  of  the  county  in  1837  was  58,162.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  Uist  of  the  towns. 


Attleborough, 

Berkley, 

Dartmouth, 

Dighton, 

Baston, 


Fairhaven, 
Fall  River, 
Freetown, 
Mansfield, 
New  Bedford, 


Norton, 

Pawtucket, 

Raynham, 

Rehoboth, 

Seekonk, 


Somerset, 
Swansey, 
Taunton, 
Westport. 


ATTLEBOROUGH. 

In  1661,  Capt  Thomas  Willett,  of  Rehoboth,  having  been  em- 
powered by  tlie  court,  purchased  of  Wamsitta,  a  sachem  of  Poka- 
noket,  a  tract  of  land,  which  was  called  the  Rehoboth  North  Pur- 
chase. It  was  bounded  west  by  Pawtucket  river,  now  the  Black- 
stone  ;  north  by  the  Massachusetts  colony,  or  the  Bay  line ;  east  by 
the  Tamiton  North  Purchase ;  and  south  by  the  ancient  Rehoboth. 
This  purchase  included  Attleborough,  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  and  a  tract 
extending  east  and  west  a  mile  and  a  half  The  land  was  divided 
into  seventy-nine  and  a  half  shares.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  purchasers.* 


*  This  list  is  copied  fiom  the  Hittarf  of  AtMonmgh,  by  John  Daggett,  Esq,    It  is  to 
this  work  the  author  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town. 
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Ill 


Capt.  Thomas  Willett, 
Mr.  Stephen  Paine, 
Mr.  Noah  Newman, 
Lieut.  Peter  Hunt, 
Mr.  James  Browne, 
Samuel  Newman, 
John  Allen,  sen., 
John  Woodcock, 
Thomas  Estabrooke, 
Thomas  Willmot, 
Sampson  Mason, 
Anthoney  Perry, 
John  Butterworth, 
Philip  Walker, 
Ji»hn  Ormsby, 
Richard  Martin, 
Stephen  Paine, 
Rober  Joans, 
Obadiah  Bowen, 
John  Pecke, 
James  Redeway, 
Samuel  Carpenter, 
John  Titus, 
Mr.  John  Mylcs, 
William  Carpenter, 
Joseph  Pecke, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
Ensign  Henery  Smith, 


Thomas  Cooper,  sen., 
Samuel  Pecke, 
William  Buckland, 
Joseph  Buckland, 
Benjamin  Buckland, 
John  Reade,  sen., 
John  Reade,  jr., 
Nicholas  Pecke, 
Elizabeth  Winchester, 
Hannah  Winchester, 
Lydia  Winchester, 
Daniel  Smith, 
Jonathan  Bliss, 
Rice  Leonard, 
William  Sabcn, 
John  Perrin,  sen., 
George  Kendrickc, 
George  Robenson, 
John  Doggett, 
John  Fitch, 
Richard  Bowen, 
Elizabeth  Bulluckc, 
John  Miller, 
Robert  Fuller, 
Robert  Wheaten, 
Ester  Hall, 
John  Miller,  sen., 
Jaiet  Ingraham, 


John  Eingsley, 
Gilbert  Brookes, 
Thomas  Reade, 
Thomas  Grant, 
Jonathan  Fuller, 
James  Gillson, 
Samuel  Luther, 
Nicholas  Tanner, 
John  Allen,  jr.. 
Preserved  Aboil, 
Franci.s  Stephens, 
Nicholas  Idc, 
Richard  Whittakcr, 
Nathaniel  Pecke, 
Israel  Pecke, 
Jonah  Palmer, 
Robert  Miller, 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Jeremiah  Wheaton, 
Joanna  Ide, 
John  Savage, 
Thomas  Ornisby, 
Jacob  Grnisby, 
John  Policy, 
William  Allen, 
John  Lovell, 
Eldad  Kingsley. 


The  first  settlement  in  the  town  was  commenced  by  Mr.  John 
WoodLcock  and  his  sons,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house, where  Hatch's  tavern  now  stands :  it  was  soon  after  the 
division  in  1669.  He  built  a  public  house  on  the  Bay  road,  and 
laid  out  about  300  acres  of  lana  for  his  farm.  He  took  up  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  town  about  600  acres,  some  on  his  own  shares,  and 
the  rest  on  rights  which  he  purchased  of  Roger  Amidowne,  James 
Redeway,  Andrew  Willett,  &c.  His  house  was  occupied  for  a 
garrison.  It  was  licensed  in  1670,  according  to  the  foUoAving 
record :  "  July  6th,  1670.  John  Woodcock  is  allowed  by  the  court 
to  keep  an  ordinary  at  the  Ten-mile  river  (so  called),  which  is  in 
the  way  from  Rehoboth  to  the  Bay ;  and  likewise  enjoined  to  keep 
good  order,  that  no  unruliness  or  ribaldry  be  permitted  there." 
Woodcock  was  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  those  days.  His 
name  often  appeared  in  town  offices  and  on  committees.  In  1691, 
he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  general  court  from  Rehoboth,  and  at 
several  other  times.  He  was  shrewd,  hardy,  and  brave.  He  did 
not  much  regard  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  On  one  occasion,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  paying  himself  a  debt  due  to  him  from  an 
Indian,  without  his  consent,  for  which  act  the  court  passed  the 
following  sentence  upon  him ;  an  example  of  the  strict  justice  of 
the  Puritans. 

"  1654.  John  Woodcock,  of  Rehoboth,  for  going  into  an  Indian 
house,  and  taking  away  an  Indian  child  and  some  goods,  in  lieu 
of  a  debt  the  Indian  owed  him,  was  sentenced  to  sit  in  the  stocks 
at  Rehoboth  on  a  training-day,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  shillings." 
Woodcock  died  in  1701,  at  an  advanced  age.    After  his  death  the 
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scars  of  seven  biiUct-hoIes  were  coitntrd  on  liis  body.  He  was  a 
strong  and  implacable  piicmy  to  the  IndianR.  His  Q;arnson  was 
well  known  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  grent  Indian  war.  It 
■was  part  of  a  chain  of  fonifications  oxtcuditit!  iVoin  Boston  to 
Rhode  Island.  There  was  one  in  Boston,  one  in  Dcdhani,  one  in 
Rchobotli,  and  one  at  Newport,  on  the  island.  This  stand,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Col.  Hatch,  is  the  oldest  in  the  county  of 
Bristol :  a  public  house  has  been  kept  on  the  £]>(>t  without  iiilcrmis- 
sion  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  It  is  located  on  the 
Boston  and  Providence  turnpike. 

In  18U6,  the  old  garrison  was  torn  down,  having  stood  one  hiiu- 
dred  and  thirty-six  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  timber  was 
said  to  be  perfectly  sound,  though  pierced  by  many  a  bullet  in 
king  Philip's  time.  A  large  and  elegant  building  lins  been  erected 
on  the  spot.  There  was  another  early  sotllcinent  at  the  Kails, 
now  the  Falls  Factories.  The  advantage  of  a  fine  fall  of  water 
attracted  many  to  the  spot.    John  Daggett,  of  Rehoboth,  was  tlie 
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first  person  who  laid  out  lands  at  the  Falls.  In  If»77,  he  sold  50 
acres  of  it  to  bis  brother,  Thomas  Daggett,  of  Miirtha's  Vineyard. 
Edmund  Hall  also  owned  50  acres  here,  wliich  he  gave  to  his  son 
John,  who  .-iold  it  to  John  Stevenson  and  Sannicl  Pen(i<'ld,  in  lOSfi. 
Penficid  sold  it  to  Tliomas  Dagsetl,  of  I'klgartown,  and  Joseph 
and  Nathaniel  Daggett,  of  Reholioth. 

The  first  mill  built  at  the  Falls  was  a  coni-mill,  owned  and 
occupied  by  Josoiih  Daggett.  The  south-east  j)art  of  the  town 
was  early  settled  by  people  from  Rehoboth.  The  borders  of  the 
Bay  road  that  passed  through  the  neighl>orhood  of  Ncwell's  and 
the  City,  were  occupied  by  some  of  the  first  settlers.  This  was 
the  first  road  in  town. 

The  above  is  a  view  taken  in  the  principal  village  in  Attlebo- 
rongh.    Tlie  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  it, 
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and  is  but  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  Congregational  church  seen 
in  the  engraving.  The  "  Attleborough  Bank,"  in  this  village,  is 
tlie  first  building  westward  of  the  church.  This  place  is  11  miles 
from  Taunton,  11  from  Providence,  and  21  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion of  the  town,  3,396.  Tlie  foUowuig  is  from  the  statistical  tables, 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cotton  mills,  8;  cotton  spindles, 
13,078 ;  cotton  consumed,  610,680  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 2.o(X),811  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $229,571;  males  em- 
ployed, 157;  females,  220 ;  capital  invested,  ^259,(X)0 ;  manufec- 
tory  of  metal  buttons,  1;  metal  buttons  manufactured,  37,560 
gross ;  value  of  the  same,  $90,000 ;  males  employed,  42 ;  females, 
21 ;  capital  invested,  $90,000 ;  value  of  jewelry  manufactured, 
$J)2,000;  hands  employed,  112;  capital  invested,  $50,000;  value 
of  planing  macliines  manufactured,  $40,000 ;  hands  employed,  15 ; 
capital  invested,  $18,(X)0;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured, 
$10,000. 

^riie  Rev.  Matthew  Short  was  the  first  settled  minister  in  this 
town ;  he  was  ordained  in  1712.  Difficulties  between  him  and  his 
people  soon  commenced,  which  resulted  in  his  dismission  in  1715. 
According  to  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Short,  he  was  to  bo 
paid  £50  a  year,  for  the  first  six  years,  one  third  in  money,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  in  grain,  beef,  pork,  butter  or  cheese,  at  the  cur- 
rent price.*  "  At  the  7th  year,  his  salary  was  to  be  raised  to  £60, 
Syable  as  above,  and  then  to  continue  until  there  should  be  100 
nilies  in  town  capable  of  paying  public  taxes,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  selectmen,  and  then  it  was  to  be  £70  per  annum."  The 
second  minister  was  Rev.  Ebenezcr  White;  he  was  the  pastor 
for  11  years,  and  died  in  1726.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Habijah  Weld.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  usefulness  in  the 
ministry,  and  highly  respected  as  a  man,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  united,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  aficctions  of 
his  people,  for  a  period  of  55  years,  during  which  he  was 
their  pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  respectable  acquire- 
ments, and  was  extensively  known.  He  was  ordained  in  1727, 
and  died  1782,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

"  Mr.  Weld  was  below  the  midtUe  stature,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  corpu- 
lent. His  constitution  was  vigorous,  and  his  mind  almost  sin^larly  energetic.  The 
stipend  he  received  from  his  parishioners  consisted  of  an  annual  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars,  and  the  use  of  a  parsonasre-Iot,  which  furnished  him  with 
wood  and  a  little  pasture.  With  his  patrimony,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  about  70 
acre.s,  of  moderately  good  land,  and  a  decent  house.  He  had  fiHeen  children,  ten  of 
whom  were  married  during  his  life,  and  one  after  his  death.  The  remaining  four 
died  while  young.  This  numerous  family  he  educated,  with  the  means  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  a  manner  su{)erior  to  what  is  usually  found  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  entertained  much  company  in  a  style  of  genuine  hospitality ;  and  was 
always  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  others.  For  the  regulation  of  his 
domestic  concerns,  he  prescribed  to  himself  and  his  family  a  fixed  system  of  rules, 
which  virere  invariably  observed,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pleasantness  and 
prosperity  of  his  life.    His  children,  laborers,  and  servants,  submitted  to  them  with 

•  These  articles  were  then  valued  as  follows.  Com,  2s.  6d.  per  bushel ;  rye,  3s.  6d. 
per  bushel  j  pork;  3d.  per  lb. ;  beef,  2d.  per  lb. ;  butter,  (kl.  j  and  good  new  milk  cheese, 
4d.  per  lb. 
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cheerfulness;  and  his  house  became  the  seat  of  absolute  indnstryy  peace,  and  good 
order.  Breakfast  was  on  the  table  precisely  at  six  o'clock,  dinner  at  twelve,  and  sup- 
per at  six  in  the  evening.  After  sapper  he  neither  made  visits  himself,  nor  permit tetl 
any  of  his  family  to  make  them.*'  From  the  death  of  Mr.  Weld  to  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  in  1790,  nearly  8  years,  the  first  parish  was  destitute  of  a  settled  minis- 
ter. Rev.  John  Wilder  was  dismissed  Nov.  28,  1822,  having  been  settled  upwards  of 
32  years. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  East  Parish  was  on  the  6th  June,  1743.  On  the  20th  a 
meeting  Avas  called  ''to  consider  and  see  what  the  parish  will  do  in  order  to  placing 
a  meeting-house  for  the  public  worship  of  God."  This  is  the  first  record  of  an  attempt 
to  build  a  meeting-house  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Rev.  Fcter  Thatcher,  tlieir 
first  minister,  w:ls  ordained  in  1748.    The  second  meeting-house  was  built  in  1825. 

The  North  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  in  1769.  Its  existence  may  be  traced 
back  as  early  as  1717.  It  was  a  small  and  feeble  church,  and  of  the  Congregational 
order,  though  differing  from  that  denomination  in  some  respects.  In  1769,  they,  by  a 
vote,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  Congregational  to  a  Baptist  church,  in  what  is 
called  open  communion.  Previous  to  this,  in  17()7,  the  church  moved  Mr.  Abraham 
Eloss  from  Sturbridge  to  Atilcborough ;  he  preacheil  to  them  till  his  death  ia  1769. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Job  Scamans,  of  Snckville,  Cumberland  county,  then  in 
Nova  Scotia;  he  requested  a  dismission  in  17^8,  which  was  granted.  HLs  successor 
was  Elder  Abner  Lewis,  who  was  seiiled  17SI>,  and  continued  until  1795,  when  he 
was  dismissed.  After  this,  Mr.  Laben  Thurber  prcac^hcd  two  years,  and  then  gave 
up  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He  \v:is  followed  by  Elder  James  Reed,  who  commenced 
preaching  here  in  1800.  He  gave  su  inu<:li  sati.st'aciion.  thai  in  DL'cenibcr  of  the  same 
year  the  church  invited  him  to  settle,  whirh  invitation  he  accepted.  He  was  installed 
m  1801.  He  died  in  1814,  univerNally  resjxH!tod  as  a  man.  His  successor  was  the 
Bev.  Stephen  S.  Nelson,  who  seitlcil  in  lbl-5,  and  was  dismissed  in  1820.  The  first 
meeting-house  was  not  finished  till  17^1.    The  present  house  was  built  in  1817. 

S'tuth  Baptist,  The  records  of  this  church  cannot  be  found.  In  1789,  the  first  and 
second  churches  in  Attleborougli  met  and  agreed  upon  fellowship  as  sister  chordies. 
Elder  EUhu  Daggett  was  the  fir^^t  preacher.  The  next  in  succession  was  Elder  Eli- 
sha  Carpenter,  who  settled  in  1780,  and  continued  till  179b,  when  he  removed  to  Pro- 
vidence.   This  church  is  now  extinct. 

First  UnivenaHst  Society  wns  incorporatctl  in  1818.  The  first  minister  was  the  Ber» 
Kichard  Carrique,  who  was  onlained  1818,  and  dismissed  in  1822.  His  successor  wu 
the  Rev.  Robert  Kilham,  who  commenced  preaching  in  1822,  and  was  dismissed  m 
1828. 

Hcbronville  Ckwrch  was  gathered  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  after  his  dismission  from 
the  west  parish  in  1827.  A  small  but  neat  house  was  built  on  the  line  between  Attl^ 
borough  and  Seekonk,  half  in  one  town  and  half  in  the  other,  to  which  and  the  neigl^ 
borhood  was  given  the  name  of  Hebronville  by  the  founder.  Mr.  Williams'  conneo* 
tion  with  the  church  was  dissolved  in  1832. 

Rev.  Naphtali  Daggetty  D,  />.,  president  of  Yale  College,  a 
native  of  this  town,  was  born  1727.  His  ancestor,  John  Daggett, 
ancestor  of  all  the  Daggetts  here  and  in  Connecticut,  came  to 
Attleborongh  from  Cliilmark,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1709. 

Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett  entered  Yale  College  in  17M,  and  gratluated  in  1748.  He 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Smithtown,  on  Long  Island,  in  17J1.  In  1755  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  Cuilegc,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed  to  New 
Haven.  AAcr  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clap  in  nrni,  hcolTiciatcd  as  president  till  1777. 
During  the  barbarous  attack  on  New  Haven  in  July,  1779,  he  distinguished  himself 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  his  bold  opposition  to  the  British  cause.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lecture-room,  he 
inculcated  upon  the  students  the  duty  of  resisting  British  oppression ;  consequentiv  he 
incurred  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  invaders.  What  he  preached,  that  he  practised. 
When  the  enemy  landetl,  he  shouldered  his  musket  to  repel  them.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  treated  with  all  possible  indignity.  His  clerical  character  did  not  exempt 
him  from  their  most  outrageous  abuse.  When  asked  by  them  who  he  was,  he  imme- 
diately  replied,  "My  name  is  Naphtali  Daggrtt;  I  am  one  of  the  othcers  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. I  require  you  to  release  me.'*  "  But  we  understand  that  you  have  been  pray- 
ing against  our  cause."    "  Yes,  and  I  never  made  more  sincere  prayen  in  my  li/eJ^    He 
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was  saved  by  the  coorage  of  the  lady  into  whose  honse  he  had  been  conveyed.  The 
enemy  having  retired,  they  sent  back  an  officer  and  file  of  soldiers  to  convev  him  as 
prisoner  on  board  their  fleet.  They  came  to  the  house,  and  were  refused  admittance 
by  the  lady,  who  pleaded  the  excuse  that  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  it  would  be 
impassible  to  convey  him  on  board  alive.  ''Mv  orders,^'  said  the  officer,  '<  are  positive 
to  take  nim  with  me.''  But  she  pleaded  that  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  After 
continual  demands  and  reftisals,  the  officer  left  to  report  the  case,  but  never  returned. 
He  died  in  1780,  in  eonsequence  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  engagement 
with  the  British.  He  held  the  office  of  professor  of  divinity  twenty-five  years,  and 
presided  over  the  TTniversity  about  eleven  years. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town. 

Bezaled  Mann,  mort.  die  Octo.  tert.  1796,  an.  srtat.  71.  Early  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  rectitude,  he  sustained  through  the  diversified  concerns  of  a  long  and 
active  life,  the  character  of  an  honest  man.  As  a  physician,  he  commanded,  during 
the  period  of  near  50  years,  that  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  which  talents  alone 
can  mspire.  The  features  of  his  mind  were  sketched  by  the  glowing  pencil  of  nature, 
filled  up  with  qualities  that  adorn  humanity,  and  shaded  with  few  infirmities,  the  fre- 
quent attendants  on  mental  excellence. 

<*6ebe  Mann,  his  wife,  mort.  die  Octo.  tert.  1793,  setat.  61.  She  was  a  person  of 
bright  genius,  of  few  words  and  much  reserved  in  mind.  From  early  youth,  she 
marked  all  her  paths  with  virtue,  and  timely  took  the  advice  Christ  gave  to  his  disci- 

Eles,  and  made  to  herself  a  friend  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and,  when  she 
liled,  could  with  christian  confidence  say,  that  her  witness  was  in  heaven  and  her 
rewaid  on  high."  This  stone  is  erected  by  the  grateful  hand  of  filial  piety  to  protect 
^  awful  dust  of  revered  parents. 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Herbert  I\Iann,  who  with  119  sailors,  with  Capt.  James  Magee,  mas- 
fgtm  went  on  board  the  Brig  General  Arnold  in  Boston  Harbor  25th  Dec.  1778,  hoisted 
nu,  made  for  sea,  and  were  immediately  overtaken  by  the  most  tremendous  snow 
Morm  with  cold,  that  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  unhappily  parted 
ihtAr  cable  in  Plymouth  harbor,  in  a  place  called  the  Ck)w-yard8,  and  he  with  about 
,  100  others  was  frozen  to  death ;  sixty-six  of  whom  were  buried  in  one  grave.  His 
««a  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  And  now  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all 
ttpf  wmys,  but  who  can  stand  before  thy  cold  ? 

The  following  is  an  epitaph  on  the  negro  slave  Caesar,  who  was 

S'Yen  to  Lieut  Josiah  Maxcy  by  his  mother  when  he  was  a  child. 
e  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  honest  and  faithful.  He 
surviTed  his  first  master,  and  after  his  own  death  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave-yard.  A  decent  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  younger  master,  Levi  Maxcy,  with  this  inscription,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  burying-ground,  near 
Hatch's  tavern. 


Here  lies  the  best  of  slaves 
Now  mming  into  dust ; 
Caesar  the  Ethiopian  craves 
A  place  among  the  just. 

His  faithful  soul  has  fled 
To  realms  of  heavenly  light. 


And  by  the  blood  that  Jesus  shed 
Is  changed  from  Black  to  White. 

January  15,  he  quitted  the  stage, 
In  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

1780. 


BERKLEY. 


This  town,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Taunton  river,  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Dighton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1735.  It  is  5 
miles  S.  of  Taunton,  18  E.  of  Providence,  and  37  S.  of  Boston. 
Population,  878.    In  five  years  previous  to  1837,  there  were  L3 
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vessels  built ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,267 ;  valued  at  $38,010.  This 
place  has  about  ten  sail  of  coasting  vessels,  and  some  iron  ore. 
The  celebrated  '^  Dighton"  or  "  Writing  Rock  "  is  in  the  limits 
of  this  town,  being  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Taunton  river, 
which  divides  this  town  from  Dighton.  For  a  description  of  this 
rock,  see  DiglUon, 


DARTMOUTH. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1()(>4,  and  formerly  included 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  AVestport,  Now  Bedford  and 
Fairhaven.  During  Pliili])'s  war  a  great  part  of  this  town  was 
laid  desolate  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  killed.  The  most  of 
the  Plymouth  forces  were  ordered  thither.  In  coming  to  Russell's 
garrison  at  Ponajransnt  or  Aponagausct^  in  this  town,  they  met 
with  a  niunber  of  the  enemy  that  had  surrendered  themselves* 
prisoners  on  terms  promised  by  Captain  Eels  of  the  garrison,  and 
Kalph  Earl,  who  persuaded  them  to  come  in,  by  a  friendly  Indian 
whom  he  employed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  promises  made  by  the  a]x)ve  persons  to  the  Indians, 
they  were  by  the  superior  authorities  carried  away  to  Plymouth, 
"then  sold  and  transported  out  of  the  country,  being  about  eight 
score  persons."  That  part  of  Dartmouth  which  was  destroyed 
is  about  5  miles  S.  W.  of  New  Bedford.  The  cellars  of  Russell's 
garrison  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  are  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Aponaganset,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  had  a  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  used  to 
show  themselves,  and  act  all  manner  of  mockery  to  aggravate  the 
English,  they  being  at  more  than  a  common  gunshot  off.  It  is 
related,  however,  that  an  Indian  came  out  at  one  time,  and,  hav- 
ing turned  his  back  sides,  as  usual,  in  a  contemptuous  manner 
towards  the  English,  some  one,  having  an  uncommonly  long  gun, 
fired,  and  put  an  end  to  his  mockery. 

Dartmouth  is  principally  a  farming  and  fishing  town;  the  cen- 
tral part  of  which  is  about  3  miles  from  New  Bedford,  and  21 
from  Taunton.  There  are  3  postolfices,  Dartmouth,  (at  Smith's 
Mills,)  North  Dartmouth,  and  South  Dartmouth.  This  last  place 
is  called  Padan  Aram;  it  is  a  fishing  village,  containing  a  Congre- 
gational church,  and  perhaps  50  or  60  dwelling-houses.  There 
are  in  the  limits  of  the  town  4  houses  of  worship  for  Friends,  3  for 
Baptists,  2  of  which  are  Christian,  1  Congregationalist,  and  1  for 
Methodists.  Population  of  the  town,  3,958.  In  1837,  5  vessels 
were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,490; 
sperm  oil  imported,  74,000  gallons;  whale  oil  imported,  73,978 
gallons ;  hands  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  129.  There  were 
13  establislmients  for  the  manufacture  of  salt ;  ship-building  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent. 


DIGIITON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712,  previous  to  which  time  tt 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Taunton.  It  is  finely  situated  mi 
the  west  side  of  Taunton  river,  and  is  a  port  of  entry.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  lauding  place  for  sloops,  there  is  a  village  of 
about  20  dwelling-houses,  7  miles  from  Taunton  and  43  front 
Boston.  Population  of  the  town,  1,4.')3.  There  are  3  cotton  mills, 
'with  3,564  spindles;  a  woollen  mill,  furnace,  and  nail  factory. 
Ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 


The  celebrated  "  Dighton  Rock,"  the  inscriptions  on  which 
have  caused  such  a  variety  of  speculations,  is  on  the  Berkley  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  landing  place  mentioned  above.  The 
enuring  shows  the  appearance  of  the  rock  and  the  surroimding 
objects  as  seen  from  the  Dighton  shore.  The  "  Writing  Rock,"  u 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  one  by  which  two  persons  arc  seea 


Waltra  tide  of  Dightm  Back. 


standing.    The  above  shows  the  shape  of  the  rock,  with  some- 
thin^  of  the  appearance  of  the  inscriptions  upon  it;  which  are. 
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to  some  extent,  followed  in  the  engraving.  The  lower  part  of 
this  stone  is  generally  covered  to  the  dotted  line  at  high  water. 
Several  drawings  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  taken  at  various 
periods ;  the  inscriptions,  however,  are  so  indefinite,  that  no  two 
of  them  agree  entirely  with  each  other.  }5?everal  of  these  draw- 
ings have  been  copied  and  recently  published  in  Copenhagen,  in 
a  splendid  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  America.  It  is  tlie  opinion 
of  some  learned  men,  that  these  inscriptions  arc  the  work  of  the 
Norwegian  adventurers  who  it  is  sui)i>oscd  visited  this  coast  about 
the  year  1000  of  the  (iJhristian  Era.  The  following  account  of  this 
rock  is  extracted  from  the  second  vohune  of  Kendall's  Travels. 
Mr.  Kendall  travelled  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  1807  and  180S ;  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Dighton  Rock,  visiting  it  several  times  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  rock  is  an  insulated  mass  of  fine-snrained  f^y  granite  or  grunstein,  lying 
north-west  and  south.west,  on  the  sands  of  the  river,  a  few  feet  above  the  present  low- 
water  mark,  but  covered  at  every  tide.  Its  length  is  eleven  feet,  and  its  height  four 
and  a  half.  Toward  the  land,  its  form  is  broken  and  irregular,  but  inclining  gradu- 
ally ont\i'ard  from  the  sunimit  to  the  base;  toward  the  water,  it  presents  a  regular 
lace,  and  nearly  smooth,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  of  about  sixty  degrees  elevation. 
Of  this  face,  which  is  of  the  length  of  the  rock,  and  about  five  feet  broad,  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  originally  filled  with  sculptures  ;  but  those  immediately  at  the 
base,  if  such  there  were,  are  now  entirely  worn  away.  A  little  above,  sculptures  dis- 
cover themselves  but  faintly ;  while  those  at  the  summit  are  very  perfect. 

'*  The  whole  is  composed  of  outlines,  hollowed,  or  cut  in  intaglio,  and  of  which  the 
breadth  is  generally  less  than  an  inch,  and  the  depth,  where  deepest,  does  not  exceed 
half  an  inch.  From  the  appearance  of  the  sculpture,  and  from  the  hardness  of  the 
stone,  it  is  probable  that  the  upper  parts  have  suffered  little  injury ;  and  yet  the  edges 
are  here  broken,  and  the  whole  execution  appears  barbarous.  The  different  states  of 
preservation,  observable  in  the  lower  figures  and  the  upper,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  water,  and  perhaps  to  the  collision  of  fi'jating  bodies  of  ice,  both  of 
which  agents  must  operate  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  in  a  greater  degree  than  on 
the  upper ;  the  upper  being  covered,  at  every  tide,  for  a  much  shorter  space  of  time 
than  the  lower.  The  alternate  action  of  salt  and  the  atmosphere  have  produced  an 
equal  diversity  of  color  on  the  surface  of  the  stone ;  the  upper  part  being  of  a  deep 
red  or  purple  color,  and  the  lower  gradually  fading  toward  the  base  into  a  pinkisn 
gray.    The  interior  substance  is  gray. 

''After  viewing  the  rock  and  its  sculptures,  which  last  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  to 
attract  notice  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  sailing  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  we  demand, 
if  not  the  meaning  of  the  sculptures,  at  least  the  history  of  their  formation :  but,  upon 
the  second  subject,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said,  and  upon  the  first,  absolutely  noth- 
ing. The  only  solid  history  is,  that  the  rock,  ^ith  its  sculptures,  was  found  in  its 
present  place,  and  apparently  in  its  present  condition,  by  the  earliest  colonists. 

'<  But,  in  the  absence  of  history,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  conjecture.  Two  . 
opinions,  though  with  some  subordinate  varieties,  chicAy  divide  the  learned  and 
unlearned.  The  unlearned  believe  that  the  rock  was  sculptured  by  the  order  of  a 
pirate,  either  Captain  Kyd  or  Captain  Blackboard,  in  order  to  mark  the  site  of  buried 
treasure  ;  and  the  shore,  for  more  than  a  hundred  fathom  on  a  side,  has  been  dug,  in 
the  hope  of  a  discovery.  The  learned  are  more  attached  to  a  Phcenician  origin,  and 
inspect  that  the  Writing  Rock  may  be  a  momument  of  the  first  navigators  that  passed 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  indeed,  they  find  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  among  the 
sculptures. 

"  In  accounting  for  the  diversities  observed  in  the  copies,  a  favorite  resource  is 
that  of  supposing  that  the  stone  moulders  away ;  but  this  theory,  which  would  well 
enough  explain  why  sculptures  seen  in  the  year  1700  were  not  seen  in  the  year 
1800,  will  by  no  means  explain  why  those  seen  in  1800  were  not  seen  in  1700:  it 
will  account  for  disappearance,  but  not  for  variation.    Professor  SewaU's  drawings 
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which  is  the  earliest,  Dr.  Mather's  excepted,  contains  no  fig;ares  that  I  did  not  see  on 
the  rock ;  bat  the  two  later  drawings  contain  several. 

*<  Bat,  the  question  of  decay  in  the  sculptures  affects  the  question  of  their  antiquity  ; 
and  Professor  Sewall's  drawing,  and  even  Dr.  Mather's,  is  evidence  with  me,  that  no 
perceptible  decay  has  taken  place  within  the  last  hundred  years  ;  and  this  evidence, 
addea  to  that  derived  from  the  durable  quality  of  the  stone,  and  from  the  degree  of 
the  decay  that  is  really  observable,  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  sculptures  are  ver^ 
ancient. 

"As  to  traditions,  there  is,  though  but  in  a  few  mouths,  an  Indian  tradition,  which 
purports  that,  some  ages  past,  a  number  of  white  men  arrived  in  the  river,  in  a  bird; 
that  the  white  men  took  Indians  into  the  bird,  as  hostages  ;  that  they  took  fresh  water 
for  their  consumption  at  a  neighboring  spring ;  that  the  Indians  fell  upon  and  slaugh* 
tered  the  white  men  at  the  spring ;  that,  during  the  affray,  thunder  and  lightning 
issued  from  the  bird;  that  the  hostages  escaped  from  the  bird ;  and  that  a  spring, 
now  called  White  Spring,  and  from  which  there  runs  a  brook,  called  White  Man':i 
Brook,  has  its  name  from  this  event. 

"  This  story  believed,  the  inference  is,  that  the  rock,  which  is  doubtlessly  a  monu- 
ment of  some  event  in  Indian  history,  is  a  monument  of  the  adventure  and  slaugh- 
ter of  the  white  men  of  the  bird  ;  but,  upon  visiting  the  spring,  which  is  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rock,  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Asa  Shove,  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  affair :  on  the  contrary,  a  son  of  Mr.  Shove's  related  to  me,  that  he 
had  always  understood  the  spring  and  brook  to  have  received  their  names  from  the 
death  of  a  tohite  hunter y  (a  colonist,)  who,  being  heated  with  the  chase,  drank  freely 
at  the  spring,  and  died  in  consequence,  upon  the  spot.  In  regard  to  the  spring,  one 
neighbor  had  told  me  that  it  was  a  hot  spring,  and  another  that  it  was  remarkable 
for  its  intense  coldness ;  and  I  found  it  neither  warmer  nor  colder  than  springs  in 
general.  The  spring  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  rock,  and  the  brook  enters  Taunton 
river  a  litlle  above  the  rock.  The  rock  itself  is  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Deane ;  and 
Asonnet  Neck  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  banishment  among  the  Indians.  I  was 
informed  jthat  another  sculptured  rock  had  been  seen  in  the  river,  at  times  when  the 
water  was  particularly  low ;  but  this  account,  on  tracing  it  to  its  source,  appeared  to 
be  ahcme.  The  only  sculptures  on  any  rock,  not  on  the  Writing  Rock,  consist  in 
two  or  three  figures  or  characters,  having  some  similitude  to  the  letters  X  O  0,  and 
which  are  seen  on  the  comer  of  a  slab  of  stone,  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Writing  Bock." 


EASTON. 


This  town,  fonnerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  was  incorporated  in 
1725.  It  forms  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Bristol  county.  Popula- 
tion, 1,976.  It  is  situated  10  miles  northerly  from  Taunton,  22 
from  Providence,  and  22  from  Boston.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
has  been  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  manufacture  of  shovels, 
spades,  &c.,  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  town. 
According  to  the  statistical  tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837, 
there  were  two  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  forks,  or  hoes,  at 
which  84  hands  were  employed ;  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$108,000;  capital  invested,  $51,000.  There  were  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  141  males  and  40  females ; 
"56,200  pair  of  boots,  and  26,400  pair  of  shoes,  bottomed." 
Pour  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  1,824;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 180,000  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $32,4(X);  males  cm- 
ployed,  11 ;  females,  45 ;  capital  invested,  $31,000.  Four  air  and 
cupola  furnaces,  which  made  250  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at 
$20,000 ;  20  hands  were  employed  ;  1  furnace  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron ;  1  manufactory  of  cutlery ;  value  of  cutlery  made, 
$5,0M) ;  1  wire  manufactory ;  value  of  wire,  $20,000 ;  1  manufac- 
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toryof  surveyors'  instniments;  value  of  instruments,  $4,500;  1 
manufactory  of  pegs,  employing  14  hnnds;  15,000  straw  bonnets 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $14,000. 


FAIRHAVEN. 


This  town  was  formerly  iucltidcd  williiti  tlic  limits  of  New 
Bedford ;  it  was  incori>orated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1812.  The 
village  was  settled  in  1704,  and  it  is  said  to  )mve  received  its 
name.  Fair-haven,  from  the  beauty  of  its  t>ilualion.  ll  is  united  to 
New  Bedford  by  a  long  bridge,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  is  associated  with  it  in  many  of  its  enterprises. 


if  Fairhavrn. 


The  above  shows  the  npircaraucc  of  llie  village  as  it  is  seen 
from  near  the  bridge  on  the  Kew  iledford  sifle  of  the  river,  or 
inlet.  It  contains  ',i  churches,  1  ('ougrcgational,  1  Freewill  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist,  a  bank,  (tliflRiirliaven  Hank.)  and  an  insu- 
rance office.  This  place,  in  183~,  bad  37  vessels  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery,  the  toutiagc  of  which  was  ll,i»fi4  tons;  sperm  oil 
Imported,  168,524  gallons:  whale  oil  imported,  :J50,tt44  gallons; 
value  of  sperm  oil,  $144,178  51) ;  value  of  whale  oil,  §152,780; 
hands  employed  in  the  tishery,  045 ;  capital  invested  in  th« 
same,  $9.57,0tH) ;  whale-bone,  I'OI  ,.'>54  lbs.;  value  of  whate-bonc, 
$25,312  86.     Population  of  the  town,  S.Gl'X 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  on  the  night  of  the  7tb  of  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  the  British  troops  made  an  atlompt  to  destroy  the 
village  of  Fairhaveu,  hut  were  bravely  repulsed  ny  a  small  force 
in  the  command  of  Major  Israel  Fearing.  The  enemy  a  day  or 
two  previously  had  hurat  houses  and  doMroycd  a  large  amount 
of  property  at  New  Bedford.  The  following  is  from  Dwighl's 
Travels,  vol.  3d,  p,  71. 

"  From  ihis  place  ihcy  mo  re  lied  around  ihc  hoaJ  of  the  rWn  to  Si-onlicut  Poim,  an. 
the  euteiu  side,  leoTing  in  (heir  course,  tot  some  unknowit  re&sou,  the  Tillagea  of 
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Oxford  and  Fairfaaven.  Here  they  continaed  till  Mondiy,  and  then  re-embarked« 
The  following  night  a  large  body  of  them  proceeded  up  the  I'iver  with  a  design  to  finish 
the  work  of  destruction  by  burning  Fairhavcn.  A  critioal  attention  to  their  move* 
ments  had  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  this  was  their  design,  and  induced  them  to 
prepare  for  their  reception.  The  militia  of  the  neighboring  country  had  been  som- 
nioned  to  the  defence  of  this  village.  Their  commander  was  a  man  far  advanced  in 
▼ears.  Under  the  influence  of  that  languor  which  at  this  period  enfeebles  both  tha 
rody  and  the  mind,  he  determined  that  the  place  must  be  given  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  no  opposition  to  their  ravages  could  be  made  with  any  hope  of  success.  This 
decision  oi  their  officer  necessarily  spread  its  benumbing  influence  over  the  militia, 
and  threatened  an  absolute  prevention  of  all  enterprise,  and  the  destruction  of  tins 
handsome  village. 

"Among  the  officers,  belonging  to  the  brigade,  was  Israel  Fearing,  Esq.,  a  major 
of  one  of  the  regiments.  This  gallant  young  man,  ohscTving  the  torpor  which  was 
spreading  among  the  troops,  invited  as  many  as  had  suflicient  spirit,  to  follow  him, 
and  station  themselves  at  the  post  of  danger.  Anions  those  who  accepted  the  invita- 
tion was  one  of  the  colonels,  who  of  course  l>ecanie  the  commandant ;  but  after  they 
had  arrived  at  Fairhavcn,  and  the  night  had  come  on,  he  proposed  to  march  the 
troops  back  into  the  country.  He  was  warmly  opposed  by  Major  Fearing ;  and,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  prevail,  prudently  retired  to  a  house  three  miles  distant,  where 
he  passed  the  night  in  safety. 

"After  the  colonel  had  withdrawn,  Major  Fearing,  now  commander-in-chie(^ 
arranged  his  men  with  activity  and  skill ;  and  soon  perceived  the  British  approach- 
ing. The  militia,  in  the  strictest  sense  raw,  already  alarmed  by  the  reluctance  of 
their  superior  officers  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  naturally  judging  that  men  of  yeaxi 
must  understand  the  real  state  of  the  danger  better  than  jNlajor  Fearing,  a  mere  youth, 
were  panic-struck  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  withdrew  from  their 
post.  At  this  critical  moment  Major  Fearing,  with  the  decision  which  awes  men  into 
a  strong  sense  of  duly,  rallied  them  ;  and,  placing  himself  in  the  rear,  declared,  in  a 
tone  which  removed  all  doubt,  that  he  would  kill  the  first  man  whom  he  found  re- 
treating. The  resolution  of  their  chief  recalled  theirs.  With  the  utmost  expedition 
he  then  led  them  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The  British  had  already  set  fire  to  several 
stores.  Between  these  buildings  and  the  rest  of  the  village  he  stationed  his  troops, 
and  ordered  them  to  lie  close  in  profound  silence,  until  the  enemy,  who  were  advanc- 
ing, should  have  come  so  near  that  no  marksman  could  easily  mistake  his  object. 
The  orders  were  punctuaJly  obeyed.  When  the  enemy  had  arrived  within  this  dis- 
tance, the  Americans  rose,  and  with  a  well-directed  fire  gave  them  a  warm  and  nn- 
expect^  reception.  The  British  fled  instantly  to  their  b^ts,  and  fell  down  the  river 
with  Uie  utmost  expedition.  From  the  quantity  of  blood  found  the  next  day  in  their 
line  of  march,  it  was  supposed  that  their  loss  was  considerable.  Thus  did  this  heroic 
youth,  in  opposition  to  his  superior  officers,  preserve  Fairhs^ven,  and  merit  a  statue 
irom  its  inhabitants." 


FALL    RIVER. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  by  tlie  name  of  Troy  in  1803.  In  1834, 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  river  within  its  borders,  at  the 
junction  of  which  with  the  Taunton  river  the  village  is  built.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  seven  eighths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  in  the  village.  It  is  stated  that  thirty-six  years  since,  there 
were  but  eleven  dwelling-houses  in  the  place.  At  the  north  end 
of  Main  street,  there  were  four  houses ;  occiipied  by  Charles  Dur- 
fee*  Ihinicl  Duffington,  John  Luther,  Mary  Borden ;  in  East  Cen- 
tral street  were  rfathan  Bowen  and  Parry  Borden;  in  West 
Central  street  were  Nathan  and  Daniel  Borden ;  in  South  Main 
street,  Simeon  Borden,  Richard  Borden ;  Thomas  Borden  lived  to 
the  west,  towards  the  shore.      The  first  meeting-house  in  the 
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place  stood  on  the  dividiiiE;  line  between  Fall  River  and  Tiverton, 
R.  I.  The  next  mcpting-iiousc  wliicJi  was  built,  was  for  Friends; 
it  was  a  small  bnildiiii^,  and  was  erected  near  where  their  present 
liousc  now  stands.  The  next  was  a  (Jongregational  church,  now 
occupied  as  a  school-lioiisft  in  Annawon  street.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  erected  their  houses  afterwards  and  at  about  the  aame 
time. 

During  the  rovohitionary  war  about  200  of  the  enemy  landed 
in  the  south  part  of  where  the  present  village  is  built ;  they  were 
opposed  hy  alKjut  lifteeii  of  our  p«!i>ple,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Josepli  Durffic,  who  from  Ixihind  tlie  stone  walls  fired  on  the 
British  troops  and  killed  two  soldiers ;  upon  this,  they  rapidly  re- 
treated to  their  barges.  The  two  soldiers  were  buried  south  of  the 
river,  where  the  I'ocasset  factory  now  stands.  At  the  erection  of  this 
factory  their  remains  were  taken  up  and  buried  in  the  town  grare- 
yard. 


The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  Fall  Rivor  village,  as  seen 
from  the  westcni  side  of  Taunton  river,  at  blade's  ferry.  Fall 
river,  from  whence  the  town  derives  its  name,  rises  in  W^tuppa 
Ponds;  one  of  which  is  11  miles  in  length  and  1  in  breadth. 
These  ponds  arc  produced  by  perpetual  springs,  and  lie  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  town.  The  descent  of  this  river  is  136  feet.  The 
volume  of  water  is  constant;  not  liable  to  excess,  and  of  sufficient 
power  for  the  largest  manufactories.  The  harbor  on  Taunton 
river  is  safe,  easy  of  access,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  large  ships. 
A  marine  railway  was  constructed  here  in  1S34. 

The  following  view  is  taken  in  the  main  street  in  the  village, 
looking  to  the  southward,  showuig  some  of  the  public  buildingB. 
This  street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  is  thickly  settled 
for  about  tliat  distance.  This  village  is  situated  near  the  Rhode 
Island  line,  and  a  few  houses,  properly  belonging  to  it,  are  in  the 
town  of  Tiverton,  iu  tliat  stale..    There  are  7  houses  for  pi^)lic 
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worship,  1  for  Friends,  2  for  Coiigrcgatioimlists,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,  1  Calviiiislic  Baptist,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist, 
aod  1  Catholic.  There  is  a  bank,  (tlic  Fall  River  Bank,)  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  and  an  insurance  company,  with  a  capita)  of 
$100,000.  Pall  River  is  17  miles  from  Taunton,  14  from  New- 
Bedford,  17  to  Newport,  49  from  Boston,  and  30  by  water  to  Provi- 
dence.    Population,  6,3.52. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  Pall  River  10  cotton  mills,  having  3,100 
spindles;  1,547,300  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed.  Cotton  goods 
manufactured,  7,767,614  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $668,028; 
males  employed,  337;  females,  648;  capital  invested,  $700,000. 
One  woollen  mill ;  woollen  machinery,  8  sets ;  wool  consumed, 
176,000  lbs.;  cloth  manufactured,  1.511,000  yards;  value  of  the 
same,  ^^^I'^'^'i  males  employed,  65;  females,  B5;  capital  in- 
vested, $50,000;  sperm  oil  used,  e.JiOO  gallons.  Two  print 
works;  cloth  printed,  12.000,000  yards;  value  of  the  same, 
$1,680,000;  capital  invested,  $300,000;  hands  employed,  600. 
One  nail  factory;  nails  manufactured,  1,780  tons:  value  of  the 
same,  $260,000 ;  hands  employed,  40 ;  capital  invested,  $76,000. 
There  were  six  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  tonnase  of 
the  same,  1,369;  sperm  oil  imported,  63,000  gallons;  whale  oil, 
42,338;  hands  employed,  120;  capital  invested,  $126,000.  There 
were  also  in  the  place  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  a  rolling  and 
slitting  mill,  and  various  other  establishments  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  following  account  of  some  remains  found  in  this  town  is 
from  an  article  by  John  Stark,  Esq.,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  published 
in  Ae  third  volume  of  the  American  Magazine,  Boston,  1837. 

"  Tbcae  lemuiu  were  (bund  in  the  town  of  Fall  Rirer,  in  Bristol  conntj.  Massacbn- 
■etb^iboat  tlirMjMnunce.  In  di^og  down  a  bill  near  the  Tillsge,k  large  mau  of 
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Mltli  slid  off,  ImtIdk  in  the  bank,  Bud  pnrtialljr  nncovered,  a  human  skull,  which  on 
eumiuaticHi  was  ftiQiid  lo  belme  to  a  bcily  buried  inasitliaKP'»ii"'E  ;  the  hetid  being 
ftbonlone  (bot  below  what  hiitdDeeii  for  many  years  the  ^arfoce  of  the  ground.  The 
•DiTonndinB  earth  was  carefuJI;  removed,  and  the  body  foucid  lo  be  enveloped  in  a  cov- 
erine^coorse  bark  of  a  dark  color.  Within  ihi!i  envelope  were  found  the  remains  of 
uiouierofcoar&e  cloth,  made  of  fine  bark,  and  about  ihe  texture  of  a  Manilla  eofte  bag. 
On  the  breast  was  a  plale  of  brad's,  thirteen  inches  lo[i^,  six  bnxid  nl  the  nKWr  end 
■ndfive  at  the  lower.  This  pble  app«ars  in  have  been  cast,  and  is  from  uneagbthlo 
three  ihirty-seconda  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  ia  su  much  corn)dcd.  that  whether  or 
not  any  Ibiag  was  engraved  upon  ii  has  not  ^et  U,t;n  nsccnained.  Ii  is  oval  in  ftm, 
die  edges  being  irrepilnr.  apparently  mode  sn  by  tiirrcsion. 

"  Below  the  breast-plate,  and  entirely  encirclin:;  ihe  l>ody,  was  a  belt  composeil  of 
brass  tubes,  each  four  and  a  half  inches  iu  lcnE;i1i.  and  three  sixircnilis  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  arranged  longitudinally  and  clo«e  to^-llier  ;  the  length  of  a  lube  being  the 
vidth  of  the  bell.  The  tubes  are  of  thin  brass,  casi  upon  holluw  reeds,  and  were  fasi. 
•ned  together  by  pieces  of  sinew.  This  belt  was  so  placed  as  lo  protect  the  lower 
pans  of  the  body  below  the  bresst-plale.  The  arrows  are  of  brass,  thin,  flat,  and  tri- 
angular in  shape,  with  a  round  hole  cul  through  nrar  thi!  base.  The  shaft  was 
&stened  to  the  head  by  inserting  the  latter  in  an  opening  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  and 
then  tying  it  with  a  sine*  through  the  round  hole, — a  mode  of  constructing  Ihe  weapon 
never  jiractised  hy  the  Indians,  not  even  with  Iheir  arrows  of  ihin  shell.  Parts  of  the 
■haft  still  remain  on  some  of  them.  When  first  discovered,  the  arrows  were  in  a  tort 
of  quiver  of  bark,  which  fell  in  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

'•The  annexed  cul  will  give  our  readers  an 

idea  of  the  posture  nf  the  figure  and  the  position 

of  the  armor.   When  Ihe  remains  were  di.scnvered 

I  &^  the  arms  were  bniughl  rather  closer  to  the  body 

F         .v'^HHSL-r*  ''"*"  '"  '''*  engraving.    The  arrows  were  near 

M  iiiiBiHMA'TV  I' The  skull  i,?  much  decayed,  but  the  teeth  are 

^^^^  sound,  and  appatiMitly  Ihose  of  a  youn^  man. 

^^^  The  pelvisiamuchclccayeil,  and  the  smaller  liuoes 
of  Ihe  l.iwer  extremities  nri'  gone.  The  iniegu- 
menls  of  Ihe  right  knee,  for  four  or  fire  inches 

^^^  above  and  Inlow.  ore  in  gooil  preservation,  appa- 

^^^^  ri-nlly  the  size  nnd  shape  of  life,  allhougb  quite 

"Considerable  flesh  is  still  preserved  on  the 
hands  and  arms,  but  none  nn  the  shoulders  and 
(ilbows.  On  the  hack,  under  Ihe  belt,  nnd  for  two  inches  above  and  below,  the 
bkin  and  flesh  are  in  goo<l  preservation,  and  have  Ihe  appearance  of  hejne  lanncil, 
^e  chest  is  much  compressed,  but  the  upper  viscera  are  probably  entire.  The 
aTms  are  bent  op,  not  crossed  ;  so  ihal  the  haniU  turned' inn-anis  touch  the  shoulders. 
The  stature  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet.  Much  nf  the  exterior  envelope  was  decayed, 
and  the  inner  one  appeared  to  be  preserved  only  where  it  had  been  in  contact  with 
the  bmss. 

"The  preservation  of  this  body  may  be  the  r&^uli  of  some  embalming  process  ; 
and  this  hypothesis  is  strencthened  by  the  tact,  that  the  skin  has  the  a|ipearance  of  hav- 
ing been  tanned  ;  or  it  may  be  the  accidental  result  of  theactioa.of  ihesahsof  ihe  bhlss 
durioeoiydation  ;  and  this  latter  hypithesis  is  supportnl  by  the  faci,that  the  skin  and 
jlesh  have  been  presen-ed  only  where  they  have  been  in  ennlact  with,  or  quite  near, 
tike  brass ;  or  we  may  account  for  the  prescrvaiion  of  the  whole  by  supjiosing  the 
presence  of  laltpelre  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  tlie  deposit.  In  either  way,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  remains  Is  fully  accounted  for.  and  upon  known  chemical  p'rinciples. 

"  That  Ibe  body  was  not  one  of  the  Indians,  we  think  needs  no  ailment.  We 
have  seen  some  nf  the  drawings  taken  from  the  sculptures  found  at  Palenqne,  and  in 
those  the  figures  are  represeuted  with  breast-plates,  although  smaller  than  the  plate 
foond  at  Fall  River,  On  the  figures  at  Falenque  the  bracelets  and  anklets  appear  to 
be  of  amanufacturo  precisely  similar  lo  the  belt  of  tubes  ju.kI  described.  These  fig- 
ures also  have  helmets  precisely  answering  the  description  of  the  helmet  of  Hector  in 

"If  the  body  found  at  Fall  Kiver  be  one  of  the  A.-^ialic  race,  who  transiently  sellled 
in  Central  North  America,  and  aderward  went  to  Mexico  and  founded  those  cities,  in 
exploring  the  ruins  of  which  such  astonishing  discoveries  have  recently  been  made; 
Iben  we  may  well  suppose  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  race  whoM  exploits  with  '  brazen 
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spears '  have,  althoagh  without  a  date  and  almost  without  a  certain  name,  been  im* 
mortalized  by  the  Father  of  Poetry ;  and  who.  probably,  in  still  earlier  times,  con- 
structed  the  Ctoaax  under  ancient  Rome,  which  nave  been  absurdly  enough  ascribed  to 
one  of  the  Tarquins,  in  whose  time  the  whole  population  of  Rome  would  have  been 
insaffident  for  a  work,  that  would,  moreover,  have  been  useless  when  finished.  Of 
this  Gnat  Race,  who  founded  cities  and  empires  in  their  eastward  march,  and  are  ■•* 

4nBUj  lost  in  South  America,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  a  glimmering  tradition 
in  the  story  of  Evander. 

<<  Bat  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  remains  found  at  Fall  River  belonged 
to  one  of  the  crew  of  a  Phoenician  vessel. 

"  The  spot  where  they  were  found  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  *  Dighton  Rock,'  famed  for  its  hieroglyphic  inscription,  of  which  no  suffi- 
cient explanation  has  yet  been  given ;  and  near  which  rock  brazen  vessels  have  been 
found.  If  this  latter  hypothesis  be  adopted,  a  part  of  it  is,  that  these  mariners — the 
unwilling  and  unfortunate  discoverers  of  a  new  world — lived  some  time  after  they 
landed ;  and,  having  written  their  names,  perhaps  their  epitaphs,  upon  the  rock  at 
Bighton,  died,  and  were  buried  by  the  natives.'' 
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This  town  was  first  settled  about  1669,  and  incorporated  in 
1683.  The  principal  village  in  the  town  is  Assonett^  situated  at 
the  head  of  an  inlet  from  Taunton  river,  8  miles  from  Taunton,  8 
from  Fall  River,  16  from  New  Bedford,  and  26  from  Boston.  Tho 
village  cot\sists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses  and  2  churches,  1 
Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  tbft 
village.  Population  of  the  town,  1,779.  There  are  in  the  town 
2  nail  factories,  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  1  axe  manufactory,  1 
manufactory  of  catlery,  and  1  for  shovels,  spades,  &c.  Eight  ves- 
sels were  built  in  five  years  preceding  1837,  tonnage  636 ;  value  of 
the  same,  $36,200  ]  hands  employed  in  building,  eleven. 
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This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Norton ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1770.  The  central  part  of  this  town  is  12 
miles  from  Taunton  and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,444.  Col. 
Ephraim  Leonard  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  place ;  he  built  his  house  about  two  miles  eastward 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  White,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
meeting-house.  Nathan  Williams,  another  of  the  first  settlers, 
located  his  house  where  the  tavern  now  stands.  A  number  oi 
families,  by  the  name  of  Wcllman,  had  their  houses  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  meeting-house ;  Deacon  Abial  Leonard  lived 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Benjamin,  brother  to  Nathan 
Williams,  lived  about  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting-house ;  these 
brothers  owned  lands  extending  to  the  old  colony  line.  A  family 
of  Deans  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town ;  Deacon  Skinner 
in  the  western  part.  Families  by  the  name  of  Grover  were  among 
the  early  inhabitants. 

This  town  is  well  watered  by  three  principal  branches  of  Taun- 
ton river,  called  Rumford,  Cocasset,  and  Canoe  rivers ;  the  two 
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first  mentioned  are  valuable  streams.  There  are  in  the  town  6 
cotton  mills,  running  3,412  spindles.  In  1837,  there  were  680,971 
yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  up- 
wards of  $40,000.  There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  2  nail  factories. 
In  the  same  year  30,000  straw  bonnets,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  1,500 
palm-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $382,  and  $4,000's  worth  of  baskets,  were 
manufactured. 


NEW   BEDFORD. 


Thb  Indian  name  of  New  Bedford  was  Acchnsnntt  or  AcushneL 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1787,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dartmouth.  '  At  what  time  and  by 
whom  the  first  settlement  was  commenced  in  the  limits  of  the 
town,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Friends  or  Ciuakers  were  the  first  white  inhabitants.  The 
first  settled  minister  appears  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hunt, 
who  died  about  the  year  1735 ;  it  is  supposed  he  was  ordained 
here  about  1700.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Richard  Pierce ;  he 
was  settled  in  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever. 
Mr.  Cheever  was  dismissed  in  1759,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1761.  The  villages  of 
New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
were  settled  about  the  same  time,  1764.  The  first  house  in  New 
Bedford  village  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Louden,  of  Pembroke. 
The  land  on  which  the  place  is  built  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Russell. 
This  being  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  J.  Rotch, 
one  of  the  principal  purchasers  and  settlers,  declared  that  the  place 
where  they  built  should  go  by  the  name  of  Bedford.  It  afterwards 
received  the  prefix  Neic,  on  account  of  there  being  another  town 
of  the  same  name  in  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Rotch, 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  was  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
enterprise.  .  He  speedily  built  a  house,  stores,  and  wharves ;  and 
was  joined  by  several  associates.  By  his  previous  knowledge  of 
the  whaling  business  which  he  had  acquired  in  Nantucket,  Mr. 
Rotch  and  his  friends  were  able  to  carry  on  this  business  to  great 
advantage,  which  has  been  a  great  source  of  great  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  the  place  to  the  present  time.  ''  By  his  peculiar  ad- 
dress he  procured  first  from  the  government  of  France,  and  then 
from  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  exporting  oil  to  those 
countries,  duty  free ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  own 
business  with  the  highest  profit,  and  essentially  to  befriend  that  of 
liis  neighbors." 

New  Bedford  is  a  half  shire  town  of  Bristol  county  and  port 
of  entry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Acushnet  river,  or,  more  properly, 
an  inlet  from  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  ground  upon  which  the  town 
is  built  rises  beautifully  from  the  water,  and  as  the  town  is  ap- 
proached from  the  water  or  from  the  Fairhaven  side  it  presents  a 
fine  appearance.    The  harbor,  though  not  easy  of  access,  is  capa- 
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cious,  and  well  secured  from  winds.  A  wooden  bridge  and  cause- 
way, the  whole  of  which  extends  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile, 
connects  the  town  with  the  village  of  Pairhaven.  The  almost 
entire  business  of  the  place  is  the  whale  fishery  and  other  branches 
of  business  connected  with  it :  this  business  was  commenced  before 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  has  gradually  risen  to  its  present  impor- 
tance. In  1838,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  New  Bedford,  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy,  employ- 
ing four  thousand  hands.  There  are  seventeen  candle  houses  and  oil 
manufactories.  In  1837,  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
181,724  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  219,138  bbls.  of  whale  oil:  of  this 
quantity  75,075  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  85,668  bbls.  of  whale  oil, 
was  imjK)rted  into  the  New  Bedford  district.  There  are  4  banks. 
The  Bedford  Commercial  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $400,01)0,  was  in- 
corporated in  1816 ;  the  Merchants  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1825, 
with  a  capital  of  §400,000 ;  the  Mechanics  Bank  incorporated  in 

1831,  capital  $200,0(MJ ;  and  the   Marine   Bank,  incorporated  in 

1832,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  There  are  three  insurance  oflS- 
ces,  who.se  united  capitals  amount  to  350,000  dollars.  The  "  New 
Bedford  Institution  for  Savings"  has  an  amount  invested  of  about 
220,000  dollars.  There  are  14  churches :  3  Baptist,  2  of  which  are 
Christian  societies;  3  Congregational,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian;  2 
Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Episcopal,  1  for  Friends,  1  Universalist,  1 
Bethel,  1  African  and  1  Catholic.  Few  towns  in  Massachusetts 
liave  increased  more  rapidly  than  New  Bedford.  By  the  census  of 
1790,  the  population  of  the  village  was  about  700  ;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,947 ;  in  1830,  it  was  7,592 ;  and  in  1836,  it  was  11,113 ;  making 
an  increase  of  nearly  47  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Distance  52  miles 
S.  of  Boston,  52  N.  W.  of  Nantucket,  24  from  Taunton,  and  214 
north-easterly  from  New  York. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  New  Bedford  was  a  place  of 
resort  for  American  privateers.  In  order  to  destroy  them,  4,000 
British  troops,  luider  (icn.  Gray,  landed  upon  Clark's  Neck,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  From  this  point  they 
marched  to  the  town,  and  burnt  houses,  wharves,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  £11,241.  They  also  destroyed  English  and  West  India 
goods,  provisions,  naval  stores,  shipping,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of 
X85,739 ;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £96,980,  or  $323,266. 


NORTON. 


Norton  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1711.  It  was  originally 
a  part  of  Taunton,  and  when  incorporated  included  in  its  limits 
the  present  towns  of  Easton  and  Mansfield.  The  first  settler  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  Avas  a  cabin-boy,  named  William  Witherell, 
who  received  a  tract  of  land  by  the  gift  of  his  master,  and  built  a 
house  upon  it  in  1670.*    A  settlement  was  made  in  1696,  by 

*  Spofibrd*s  Gazetteer  of  Massachasetts. 
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George  Leonard,  Esq.,  a  name  which  has  been  identified  with 
much  of  the  public  and  mechanical  business  of  the  town.  He  was 
led  to  the  settlement  by  the  discovery  of  iron  ore,  and  finding 
water  power  suitable  to  its  manufacture.  The  iron  manufacture 
has  been  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Leonards  till  the  present 
time.  Several  of  this  name  have  been  distinguished  in  civil  life, 
and  are  persons  of  wealth  and  respectability.  "  The  soil  is  not  of 
{tie  first  quality,  though  equal  to  the  adjoining  towns.  Much  <^ 
this  town  is  occupied  oy  tenants,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  its 
agriculture;  there  being  146  freeholders,  and  107  tenants  under 
lease."* 

Norton  is  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Taunton,  30  S.  of  Boston,  and  17  N. 
R  from  Providence.  Population,  1,630.  In  1837,  there  were  ni 
this  town  4  cotton  mills,  1,993  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufiu:- 
tured,  290,376  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $53,167  82;  malet 
employed,  53 ;  females,  35 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace,  which 
made  375  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at  $37,500 ;  twenty-five 
hands  were  employed ;  eight  air  and  cupola  furnaces  for  rolling 
and  refining  copper ;  500  tons  of  sheet  copper  and  copper  bolts 
were  manuractured,  valued  at  $280,000 ;  thirty-three  hands  were 
employed ;  capital  invested,  $226,000. 


PAWTUCKET. 


This  town  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  Seckonk.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1828.  It  is  two  miles  square, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  Pawtucket  river.  The  viUage  of  Paw- 
tucket  is  centrally  divided  by  the  river ;  that  part  lyine  on  the 
west  side  is  within  the  limits  of  tlie  town  of  North  Providence,  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  of  the  river.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  in  this  country,  by  water 
power  machinery,  was  commenced  at  this  place.  The  water 
power  is  very  great,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  within  a  short  dis- 
tance is  fifty  feet.  There  are  in  the  village  12  cotton  factories,  with 
36,000  spindles  and  1000  looms.  The  Franklin  calico  printing 
works  do  an  extensive  business.  There  are  also  5  machine  shops 
and  a  number  of  iron  works.  About  2000  operatives  are  employed 
in  these  establishments.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  village ;  it 
runs  4  miles  S.  by  W.  to  Providence  river,  at  India  Point — one 
mile  below  the  center  of  the  city  of  Providence.  The  river  above 
the  village  takes  the  name  of  Blackstone.  This  place  is  4  miles 
N.  of  Providence,  16  from  Taunton,  38  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  36 
firom  Boston.  The  whole  village  is  said  to  contain  about  6,000 
inhabitants,  Hiere  are  7  churches:  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  on  the  Rhode  Island  side ;  1  Congrega- 


*  SpoOM's  Gasatleer  of  Massachiuetti. 
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tional  and  1  Freewill  Baptist  011  the  Massachusetts  side.  In  the 
town  of  Pawtiickct,  according  to  the  Statistical  Tables  published 
by  the  state  of  Massachnselts,  in  1837,  there  were  6  cotton  mills, 
with  15,317  spindles;  2,156,266  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured ;  125  males  and  243  females  employed.  Oue  print  works, 
which  printed  4,8!M,.')97  yards  of  cloth,  employing  196  males  and 
28  females.  The  "Pawtucket  Bank,"  with  acapital  of  $100,000, 
is  in  this  town.     Population,  1,881. 

[Pram  the  Commertial  AJvirtistr,  1S3S.] 

"EvistoK  OPTBE  Liwa.— FollowJDBinihefimtiitepsof  Mnssachnsetls,  Rhode Islmd 
has  prohibited  the  sale  or  vendini;  of  urdcnt  sinrits  in  less  quotilitips  than  filteen  gal- 
lons. These  prohibiloij  laws  in  both  stales  af.  pnnUu-inft  Rteai  pxeitemenl,  and  wo 
should  not  marvel  were  Ihey  10  resnlt  in  violeni  piiliticnl  Hciion.  Meonlinic  the  gnat 
inventor  of  the  nlemhic  is  tcnehini;  his  followeis  cvr.iy  possible  dnvice  Cm  evading  tlw 
laws,  ai  will  appenr  from  the  following  law  report  from  the  Providence  Journal. 

'"  The  vlr*.'— Al  the  present  iiession  of  the  supreme  court  in  this  cily,  evidence  was 
broaght  before  the  ^rand  jury  10  obtain  an  indidment  for  a  violation  of  the  licenie 
law.  It  appears  that  Konie  person  <«  person!)  hail  procured  a  raft  or  scow,  erected  a. 
ahantv  Iherecn,  and  moored  the  same  ini  Fawlucket  river,  where  it  was  regularly  fur- 
nished with  a  "  Rrcat  variety  nf  choice  liquors."  Anarhed  lothe  scow  was  aplalfonn, 
which,  when  lowered,  enabled  perMms  from  the  shorn  to  walk  to  the  ark,  as  the  float 
was  desi)[naiFfl,  and  the  vessel  was  monreii  so  that  Ihts  platform  could  be  nsed  oa 
riiher  side  of  the  river,  as  profit  or  policy  niiRht  diciaie.  On  piininK  i(,  there  could 
be  seen  fanceis  variously  marked,  B,  G,  B,  tec.,  from  either  of  which,  on  being  lume^ 
guahed  forth  the  beverap;  its  initial  rcprescnlrd.  This  place  of  resort  became  vtty 
soofl  u  popular  as  any  waHriHg  plan  in  the  country ;  as  ni  it  elasses  were  alwaji 
ready,  althou^ih  no  attendants  were  at  hand.  Thoi«  who  partook  of  the  ref^edunf 
streams,  as  a  matter  of  ronn^e,  left  something  as  sntisfnction  fur  trouble,  which.  It 
some  legerdemain  uc  could  not  comprehend,  and  therefore  cannot  describe,  VM 
lakeu  possession  of  hy  some  spirit  unseen  and  anknown.  As  the  dividing  line  betweatt 
Bhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  is  at  high-water  mark  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
it  will  be  perceiveil  that  customers  from  our  sister  siiite,  bv  the  platfonn  being  placed 
on  ibeir  xide,  could  he  accommodated  without  violation  of  Massachusetts  laws.  Nut 
M,  however,  with  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island.  Against  thnclaws  there  wasanoflence 
committed,  but  establishing  the  identity  of  the  olTender  was  ft  very  diRicntt  mailer. 
WilQetses  in  abundance  were  produced,  who  icslified  that  they  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
waters  of  the  ark,  but  whom  ibey  obtained  them  of,  they  had  neither  desin  or 
ftbility  to  as;.    One  person  in  Fawiuckel  IcstiliBd  that  he  fonushed  from  t7S  to  tlOO'i 
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worth  of  liquors  per  week ;  that  he  charged  it  to  "the  ark ;"  that  he  delivered  it  some- 
times  to  one  and  sometimes  to  another,  who  were  employed  to  do  chores ;  and,  finally, 
he  identified  one  person  who  had  at  one  time  received  it,  against  whom  the  grand 
jury  returned  a  true  bill,  and  whose  trial  will  take  place  at  the  present  term  of  the 
court.  It  is  surmised  that,  as  none  of  the  brood  were  preserved  in  the  ancient,  it  was 
from  this  modern  ark  came  the  '' striped  pig"*  which  has  so  recently  been  astonish- 
ing the  natives  of  Boston .  Notwithstanding  the  cloud  of  mystery  in  which  the  operators 
envelop  themselves,  one  thing  is  very  certain,  the  parties  have  been  stimulated  in 
their  course  by  evil  spirits." 


RAYNHAM. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  in  1731.  It  originally  made  a  part  of  those 
lands  known  by  the  name  of  Cohanet,  in  the  colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth. They  were  first  purchased  of  Massasoit,  the  Indian  chief, 
by  Elizabeth  Pool  and  her  associates.  It  appears  the  first  settle- 
ment made  in  the  town  was  about  the  year  1650.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house  was  built  in  ]  730.  At  this  period  there  were  about  thirty 
families  in  the  place.  This  house  stood  for  forty-two  years.  The 
second  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1771,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  first  minister  ordained  here  was  Rev.  John  Wales ; 
this  was  in  1731.  Mr.  Wales  died  in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Peres  Fobes,  Lli.  I).,  who  was  ordained  in  1706. 

The  lands  in  Raynhani  are  in  general  level  alid  the  soil  light. 
Taunton  river  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town;  there 
are'  also  a  number  of  ponds,  which  produce  a  water  power.  There 
is  a  large  shovel  factory,  a  wire  mill,  a  furnace,  and  a  nail  factory, 
which  has  produced  eleven  tons  of  nails  daily.  Iron  ore  is  foinid 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship :  1  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox, 
and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,379.  Distance  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Taun- 
ton, 24  E.  of  Providence,  and  30  miles  S.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  original  Leonard  House  in 
this  town,  "where  tradition  says  that  Philip's  head  was  deposited 
for  some  time.  It  is  still  occupied  by  one  of  the  family,  of  the 
sixth  generation  from  the  builder,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
is  the  oldest  mansion  now  standing  in  this  country.  Tlie  vane  at 
one  of  the  gable-ends  is  inscribed  with  the  date  1700;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  house  having  been  erected  at  least  thirty  years 
previous.  The  workmanship,  especially  within,  is  remar^bly 
massive  and  sound.    It  is  appai^uitly  modelled  after  an  English 


1  ■»■ 


*  Reference  is  here  mode  to  the  exhibition  of  a  ^*  striped  pi^''  in  Dedham,  or  some 
other  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  on  a  day  of  general  military  muster.  The  exhi- 
biters  of  this  curiosity,  having  obtained  permission  of  the  proper  authorities,  gave 
notice  that  this  strange  animal  could  be  seen  at  the  low  price  of  six  cents.  This  pig 
drew  quite  a  number  of  visiters.  Those  who  visited  the  exhibition,  state  that  they 
found  the  pig  as  represented ;  the  stripes,  however,  were  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush. 
They  found  also  a  choice  variety  of  liquors,  a  glass  of  which  was  allowed  gratis  to 
each  visiter,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  remarkable  pig.  There  was 
nomethmg  so  attracting  about  the  animal,  that  quite  anumber  of  individuals,  not  satis- 
fied with  one  sight,  were  known  to  w'uM.  the  exhibition  a  number  of  times  the  same 
day. 
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&shion  of  the  eigliteeiilli  CRiitnry,  with  some  moditications  proper, 
for  defence  against  the.  Indians.  It  was  garrisoned  during  the  war. 
The  Fowling  Pond,  still  so  called,  has  become  a  thick  swamp. 
An  aged  gentleman  vas  living  not  many  years  since  who  in  boy- 
hood had  frequently  gone  off  in  a  canoe,  to  catcii  tish  in  its  waters. 
Indian  weapons  and  utensils  arc  still  found  on  its  borders."* 

The  first  iron  forge  in  America  was  set  up  in  this  town.  On 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  ponds  in  this  place,  the  celebrated  King 
Philip  had  a  hunting  house.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Fobes'  description  i3f  Raynham  in  1793. 

"  The  Giyt  sdveniurcrs  from  England  lo  this  counirr,  who  wen:  skilled  in  tho  torgp 
iron  manufkctiue,  were  two  brMhers,  viz.  James  and  Heniy  Leonard.  They  came  lo 
this  tomi  in  the  yeor  IfiSS,  which  was  about  two  years  aher  Ihe  lirsl  settlers  bad  ptuu- 
ed  themMlves  upon  this  spot ;  and  in  the  year  ir>A2,  ihcse  Leonards  here  built  the 
first  torge  in  AmcticR.  Henry  not  long  alter  moved  Trom  this  yilnce  lo  Ihe  Jersey^ 
and  seitled  ihere.  Jame<.  who  was  the  i^ent  pm^niior,  from  whom  the  whale  nca 
of  the  Leonards  here  sprung,  lived  and  died  in  this  town.  He  came  from  Ponterpoot 
in  Honmoulhshire,  and  brought  with  him  his  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  hoy,  who  after- 
wards worked  ot  the  bloomery  an,  n-ith  liis  father,  in  Ihe  forsc.    This  fb^  was  sitn- 


lo  this  day  still  in  employ.    Onoi  , 

stand  three  larse  elms  and  one  uak  tree.  Two  of  the  elms  are  near  three  feet  M  dp 
citnifei«nee,  and  ore  still  dniirishin;;.  Tliesp  tr«e<  ai«  now  almost  a  hundred  and  tWCBIf 
years  old ;  whirh,  with  Ihe  nnrii^ni  Iniildin^  find  oOiei  ohjeris  anmnd,  pnsait  to  tkt 
eye  a  scene  of  the  inn.<t  reucmlilc  anlii[iutv.  In  thedistoni^e  of  one  mile  andaqtw 
ter  from  this  forge  is  n  place  called  the  Fowling  Fond,  on  IIip  northerly  side  ot  vUck 
once  stood  Kini;  Philip's  house.  It  was  rnllcd  PhiUp'a  hunting  house,  became,  in  iIm 
EeaK0)  most  favoroWe  lo  hunting,  he  f'<it\<-'\  lh<>re,  but  spent  the  \i-inier  chiefly  at 
Mount  Hope,  prohnbly  for  the  lic-nnllt  ol'  fivh.  Philip  and  thes«  Leonanls,  it  seenu, 
lone  lived  in  iioikI  nei^hborlmiit,  nnil  utten  tmdeil  with  each  other;  and  such  vaa 
Philip's  friendship,  that  a^  soon  ns  the  war  hnike  oni,  which  was  in  11)75,  he  stave  ont 
lithct  order;  to  all  his  Indians  never  tn  hurt  the  I>on!trds.  Durin;;  the  war,  tm 
bonscs  near  Ihe  forge  were  con^Innlly  ^rri^^ined.  These  buildings  are  yet  Ntaiidin)t- 
One  of  Ihem  was  built  by  James  LeonanI,  long  before  Philip's  war.  This  house  iDIt 
mnains  in  itsorii^lnnl  gothic  form,  and  Is  n'lw  inhabited,  together  with  the  same  pater> 
nal  spot,  by  Leoiiards  of  ihu  sixth  aenemiiun.  In  the  cellar  utider  this  hoose,  w 
deposited,  for  -■■--'•.■        .>     .      ■     ■■  — ■       ™  ■.■ .     ^  .  ■  .^ .. 


'  a  considerable  time,  the  hi'iiil  iif  King  Philips  for  it  » 


3  that  even 


*  Thatcher's'  Indian  Biography. — This  itit^resling  relic  of  antiquity,  we  regret  to 
state,  is  nffw  no:inore,  it  having  been,  us  wc  are  iiifornicd,  token  down  quite  recentlT 
oy  the  pni^lor. 
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Fhilip  himself  shared  the  fiUe  of  kings ;  he  was  decollated,  and  his  head  carried  aboat 
and  shown  as  a  cariosity,  by  one  AMennan.  the  Indian  who  shot  him. 

There  is  yet  in  being  an  ancient  case  of  drawers,  which  used  to  stand  in  this  hoose, 
upon  which  the  deep  scars  and  mangled  impressions  of  Indian  hatchets  are  now  seen ; 
bat  the  deeper  impressions  made  on  those  affirighted  women,  who  fled  from  the  hoase 
when  the  Indians  broke  in,  cannot  be  known.  Under  the  door-steps  of  the  same  baild- 
ing  now  lie  buried  the  bones  of  two  anfortanate  yoong  women,  who  in  their  flight 
here  were  shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  mn  quite  across  the 
road ;  but  more  fortimate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as  he  was  riding  from 
Taunton  to  the  forge  in  this  place,  was  discovered  and  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  He 
instantly  plucked  ofi*  his  hat,  swung  it  around,  which  startled  his  horse,  and  in  full 
career  he  reached  the  forge  dam,  without  a  wound;  but  several  bullets  were  shot 
through  the  hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the  mane, 
fiom  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both  his  legs. 

While  deacon  Nathaniel  Williams,  with  some  others,  were  at  work  in  the  field,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nxul  about  half  a  mile  from  the  forge,  one  of  the  number  disco- 
Tered  a  motion  of  the  bushes  at  a  little  distance;  he  immediately  presented  his  gun  and 
fired ;  upon  which  the  Indians  were  heard  to  cr>',  Cucaosh,  and  ran  off;  but  soon  alter 
one  of  the  Indians  was  found  dead  near  the  Fowling  Pond.  Near  the  great  river  are 
now  to  be  seen  the  graves  of  Henry  Andross  and  James  Philips,  who,  with  James 
BcU  and  two  sons,  were  killed  by  a  number  of  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambush.  This 
happened  in  the  place  called  Squabette. 

The  place  already  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  Fowling  Pond,  is  itself  a  great  curios- 
ity. Before  Philip's  war  it  seems  to  have  been  a  large  pond,  nearly  two  miles  long 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Since  then,  the  water  is  almost  gone,  and  the  large 
tract  it  once  covered  is  grown  up  to  a  thick-set  swamp  of  cedar  and  pine.  'Hiat  th^ 
however,  was  once  a  large  pond,  haunted  by  fowls,  and  supplied  with  fish  in  great 
plenty,  is  more  than  prolxibie;  for  here  is  found,  upon  dry  land,  a  large  quantity  of 
white  floor  sand,  and  a  great  nimiber  of  that  kind  of  smooth  stones,  which  are  never 
fimnd  except  on  shores  or  places  long  washed  ^nth  water.  There  is  also  on  the  east 
■ide  a  bank  of  sand,  which  is  called  the  Beaver*s  Dam,  against  which  the  water  most 
formerly  have  washed  up ;  and  if  so,  the  pond  mu.st  once  have  been  of  such  ampfitude 
■a  that  above  mentioned.  Add  to  this,  that  a  large  number  of  Indian  spears,  tools, 
pots,  Ace.,  are  found  near  the  sides  of  this  pond.  This  indicates  that  the  natives  were 
cmce  thick-settled  here.  But  what  could  be  their  object  ?  What  could  induce  Philip 
to  build  his  house  here  ?  It  was,  undoubtedly,  fishing  and  fowling,  in  this  them  large 
pond.  But,  more  than  all,  there  is  yet  living  in  this  town  a  man  of  more  than  ninety 
years  old,  who  can  well  remember  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had  frequently  gone  off 
in  a  canoe  to  fish  in  this  pond ;  and  savs,  that  many  a  fish  had  been  caught  where  the 
pines  and  cedars  are  now  more  than  dfty  feet  high.  If  an  instance,  at  once  so  rare 
and  well  attested  as  this,  should  not  be  admitted  as  a  curious  scrap  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  country,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  strong  analogical  proof  that  many 
of  our  swamps  were  originally  nonds  of  water :  but.  more  than  this,  it  suggests  a  new 
argtmient  in  favor  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Divine  Providence  which 
**  changes  the  face  of  the  earth  f*'  to  supply  the  wants  of  man,  as  often  as  he  changes  Drom 
uneivuized  nature  to  a  state  of  cultivation  and  refinement. 
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The  original  limits  of  Rehoboth  were  extensive,  comprehending 
the  present  town,  Seekonk,  Pawtucket,  Attleborough,  Cumber- 
land, R.  I.,  and  part  of  Swansey  and  IJarrington.  The  first  pur- 
chase of  land  here  for  a  settlement  was  made  of  Massasoit,  in  1641, 
comprehending  a  tract  of  land  about  ten  miles  square,  embracing 
the  present  towns  of  Rehoboth,  Seekonk,  and  Pawtucket  The 
first  white  settler  in  the  original  limits  of  the  town  was  William 
Blackstone,  a  non-conformist  minister  of  England,  who  fled  from 
persecution  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  who  lived  on  the  peninsula  where  the 
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city  of  Boston  now  stands.  He  sold  his  lands  on  the  peninsula  in 
1634,  and  probably  removed  to  Rehoboth  the  next  year.  He  loca- 
ted himself  in  what  is  now  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  on  the  river  which 
bears  his  name,  about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Pawtucket 
His  house,  which  he  named  '*  Study  Hall,"  stood  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  a  few  rods  east  of  a  knoll  which  rises  abruptly  from 
the  meadow  on  the  brink  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet 
His  grave  and  the  well  which  he  dug  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
celebrated  Roger  Williams  for  a  short  time,  when  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  first  pitched  his  tent  in  the  limits  of  Rehoboth,  and 
resided  there  for  a  short  period. 

Rev.  Samuel  Newman*  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
Rehoboth.  He  removed  here  with  part  of  his  church  in  Weymouth 
in  1644.  The  first  meeting  of  the  original  planters  to  be  found  on 
record  is  dated  at "  Weimouth  the  24th  of  the  8th  month  [October] 
1643."  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Dec.  following,  when 
regulations  were  made  as  to  the  planting  of  com.  The  teacher 
was  to  have  a  certain  portion  from  each  settler ;  servants,  after 
four  years,  to  be  inhabitants,  and  entitled  to  their  privileges.  The 
following  appears  to  be  a  list  of  ail  the  planters  at  Seekonk  or  R^ 
hoboth  in  July,  1644.    It  is  prefixed  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  This  oombination,  entered  into  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants,  after 
general  notice  giren  the  23d  of  the  4th  month.  We  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
being,  by  the  provi4ence  of  God,  inhabitants  of  Stacunk,  intending  there  to  settle,  do 
covenant,  Ace. 

Walter  Pahgier,  Samuel  Newman,  Peter  Hunt,  Ralph  Alin^ 

Edward  Smith,  Wm.  Cheesborongh,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Bliss, 

Edward  Bennett,  Richard  WrijSfht,  John  Peren,  George  Kendricke, 

Robert  Titus,  Robert  Martm,  Zachery  Rhoades,  John  Allen, 

Abraham  Martin,  Richard  Bowen,  Job  Luie,  William  Sabin, 

John  Matthewes,  Joseph  Torrey,  Alex.  Winchester,  Thomas  Cooper. 

Edward  Sale,  James  Clark,  Henry  Smith, 

Ralph  Shepherd,  Ephraim  Hunt,  Stephen  Pa]me, 

"Though  the  proprietors  purchased  their  land  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  yet  it  appears, 
from  the  compact  signed  by  them,  that  they  considered  themselves  independent  of  any 
jurisdiction  but  thdr  own,  though  they  were  afterwards  claimed  by  both  Flymoath 
and  Maasachnsetts  Bay.  In  1645,  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Plvmonth  court,  or  rather  were  assigned  to  that  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Cdonies,  and  were  incorporated  by  the  Scripture  name  of  Rehobotkj — a  name 
sele^ed  by  Mr.  Newman;  for,  said  he,  "  tke  Lard  kalh made  rwtmfnr  «5."t 

The  town  of  Rehoboth  in  its  present  limits  is  formed  from  the 


*  Mr.  Newman  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety.  He  compiled  a  Concor- 
dance oi  the  Bible,  a  herculean  labor,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1643,  in  \<cXiO, 
After  his  removal  to  Rehoboth  (now  Seekonk),  he  revised  this  work  and  greatly  im- 
proved it,  using  in  the  evening,  according  to  President  Stiles,  pine  knots  instead  of 
candles.  He  died  at  Seekonk,  in  1663.  <<  The  manner  of  his  death,''  says  Elliot, 
<*  was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  th» 
prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  preached  a  ser- 
mon from  these  words,  Job  xiv.  14  :  *  All  the  days  of  my  apwnnted  time  frill  I  trait  till 
wtf  change  come.*  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Lord's  day  he  asked  the  deacon  ti> 
pray  with  him,  saying  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  prayer, 
be  said  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  leave  the  world ;  but  his  friends,  seeing 
no  immediate  signs  of  dissolution,  thought  it  was  the  influence  of  imagination.  But 
be  turned  round,  saying,  'Angels,  do  your  office,'  and  immediately  expired.'* 

t  Bliss*  History  of  Rehoboth,  p.  31. 
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second  precinct  of  the  ancient  Rehobotli.  This  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  society  in  1759.  As  early  as  1711,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south-east  part  of  the  town,  called  the  "neighborhood  of 
Palmer's  river,"  petitioned  for  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  pre- 
cincts. This  was  opposed  by  the  western  or  older  part  of  the  town. 
In  1717,  tlie  general  court  granted  permission  to  the  people  at 
Palmer's  Kiver  to  build  a  niceling-liouse  in  their  part  of  the  town. 
This  house  was  commenced  the  same  year,  and  stood  on  a  small 
elevation  abont  half  a  mile  A.  AV.  of  the  t>rleans  factory.  Jethnial 
Peck,  Capt.  Samuel  Peck,  and  Jonathan  Bliss,  gave  each  an  acre 
of  land  for  the  site  of  the  nieetiiig-liouse.  lii  17:il  a  church  was 
organized  here,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  David  Turner. 
Mr,  Turner  was  succeeded  by  llev,  Robert  Kogerson,  who  was 
settled  in  1759 ;  he  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Otis 
Thompson,  who  was  ordained  in  ISUO.  The  second  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1773,  "  ujjon  the  pjaine  near  Timothy  Readways." 
There  are  at  present  in  Reiioboth  5  churches :  2  Baptist,  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Reformed  Methodist,  and  I  (.'hristian.  There  is  a  cot- 
ton factory,  with  1,440  spindles.  I'opniatiou,  3,202.  Distance,  10 
miles  S.  W,  of  Taunton,  7  east  of  Providence,  and  40  south-west- 
erly of  Boston. 


)/  AHnaicm's  Sock,  Sekobolk. 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  celebrated  rock,  called 
Anjiawmi's  Rock,  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  Rehohoth,  a  few  rods  south 
of  the  new  turnpike  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  ahout  eight  miles 
from  the  former  and  ton  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  whole 
tock  extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  70  or  80  feet,  and  its  height  is  25 
or  30  feet.  It  is  on  the  northern  border  of  a  great  swamp  of  nearly 
3000  acres,  called  Sr/uannakonk,  by  which  it  is  rendered  inaccessible 
except  on  the  nortliern  side.  This  place  is  rendered  memoraUe 
by  the  capture  of  Annawou,  the  last  and  bravest  of  King  Philip's 
chieftains,  on  28tli  of  Aug.  l(i"(j.  Annawon,  after  the  death  of 
Philip,  Aug.  12th,  with  a  few  brave  warriors,  ranged  the  woods  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Rehoboth  and  Swanzey,  much  to  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants.  Capt.  Church,  so  celebrated  in  this  war,  was  sent  for, 
who  with  his  party  immediately  commenced  upon  the  pursuit. 
Having  captured  a  number  of  Annawon's  company,  one  of  them 
having  his  life  spared  offered  to  conduct  him  to  his  chieftain's  retreat. 
The  following  interesting  account  is, taken  from  the  account  given 
in  Drake's  Hist,  of  Indian  (^hiefs,  published  in  Boston  in  1832. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  tiiickets  until  the  sun  was  setting,  the  pilot 
ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  discovery.  He  said, 
<<About  that  hour  of  the  day  Annawon  usually  sent  out  his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may 
move  securely."  When  it  was  sutticiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed, 
Capt.  Churdir  asked  the  old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  light  for  him.  He 
bowed  very  low  and  said,  "I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to 
fight  against  Capt.  Annawon,  my  old  friend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  help- 
fal  to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  ufi'er  to  hurt  you."  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard  a  noise,  which  they  concluded  to  bo 
the  poanding  o£  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Amui- 
leou^s  retreat. 

Whien  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Capt.  Church,  with  two  of  his  Indian 
soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see  distinctly  the  situation  of 
the  whole  company,  by  the  light  of  their  fires.  They  were  divided  mto  three  bodies, 
and  lodged  a  snort  distance  from  one  another.  Annan-on^s  camp  was  formed  by  felling 
a  tree  against  the  rock,  with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side.  With  him  lodged  his  son, 
and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns  were  discovered  standing,  and  leaning 
against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches,,  safely  covered  from  the  weatlier  by  a  mat. 
Over  their  fires  were  pots  and  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  spits. 
Capt.  Chunk  was  now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting 
down  the  rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
ailentljr  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their  pilot,  if  there 
were  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  *'  ^o,^^  and  said  that  himself 
and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered  to  come  that  way,  and  none 
ooald  come  any  other  without  danger  of  being  ^ot. 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  a  loss,  and  the  following  stratagem 
was  pat  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young  woman  to  go 
ibrward  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs,  which,  when  Anna- 
from,  should  discover  them,  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing  them  to  be  those  he  had 
lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  Capt.  Church  and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept 
down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two  and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself 
crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with  his  hatchet  in  hus  hand,  and  stepped  over  the 
young  roan's  head  to  the  arms.  The  young  Annanrony  discovering  him,  whipped  his 
blanket  over  his  head,  and  shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  captain  Aniumon  started  up 
on  his  breech,  and  cried  out  ^^Honroh .'"  which  signified,  "  I  am  taken."  All  hope  of  es- 
cape was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  noefi'ort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in  perfect 
silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he  supposed  the  Eng- 
lish were  &r  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he  was  undeceived  his 
company  were  all  secured. 

One  circumstance  much  facilitated  this  daring  ])roject.  It  has  been  before  mentioned 
that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar  on  their  approach.  This  continued  during 
their  decent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding  green  dried  corn  for  their 
supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding  to  turn  the  corn  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and 
when  she  pounded  again  they  moved.  This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  a.s 
they  lowered  themselves  down  from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that 
grew  fix)m  the  seams  of  the  rock.    The  pounded  corn  served  afterwards  for  a  supper 

to  the  captors. 

#♦****•»*#* 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the  fate  of 
their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Church  announced  to  them  that  they  were  all  pris- 
oners ;  and,  to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  were  told  that  Capt.  Church  haa  en- 
compas.sed  them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  be  immediate 
death ;  but  if  they  aU  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good  quarter.    "  Now 
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the^  being  old  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relations,"  readily  consemted ;  deli 
vcnng  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  were  all  conducted  to  head  quarters. 

Things  being  thus  far  settled.  Captain  Church  asked  Atmawon  what  he  had  for  sup* 
per ;  **  for,''  said  he,  "  I  am  come  down  to  sup  with  you."  Annatron  replied,  "  TaMhutf'' 
with  a  majestic  voice,  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women,  ordered  them  to  hasten 
and  provide  Capt.  Church  and  his  company  some  supper.  He  a^iked  Capt.  Church 
"whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or  horse  b»»ef."  He  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beef. 
It  was  soon  ready,  which,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  brought  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a 
good  meal.  And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  bag  of  salt,  which  Cfntrek  caaried 
in  his  pocket,  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over,  Capt.  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them  that  if  they 
would  let  him  sleep  two  hours  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  he  not  hav- 
ing slept  any  for  thirty-six  hours  before ;  but  after  lying  a  half  hour,  and  no  dispo- 
sition to  sleep  came,  irom  the  momentous  cares  upon  his  mind,  for, 

"  The  dead  alone  ia  such  a  night  can  real ;" 

he  looked  to  sec  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep.  Amut- 
won  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Church j  and  they  lay  for  some  time  looking  one 
upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Ahnatcony  because  he  could  not  speak  Indian, 
and  thought  Annawon  could  not  speak  English,  but  it  now  appeared  that  he  eonld, 
ftom  a  conversation  they  held  together.  Church  had  laid  dou-n  with  Armawan  to  pre- 
vent his  escape,  of  which  however  he  did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  alter  they  had 
laid  a  considerable  time  Annanon  got  up  and  walked  au^y  out  of  sight,  which 
Church  considered  was  on  a  common  occasion.  But  being  gone  some  time,  *'  he  began 
to  suspect  some  ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself,  and 
lay  as  close  as  he  possiblv  could  under  young  Annawon- s  side,  that  if  a  shot  should  be 
made  at  him  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Annawon  also.  After  lying  a  while 
in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Annawon  coming  with  something 
in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Capt.  Church  he  knelt  down  before  him,  and  after 
presenting  him  what  he  had  brought,  spoke  in  English  as  follows: — "Great  captain, 
yon  have  killed  PhUipy  and  conquered  his  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  com- 
pany are  the  last  that  war  against  the  English,  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended  by  your 
means,  and  therefore  these  mings  belong  unto  you."  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a 
b^iutifully  wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  Philip,  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
and  of  such  length  as,  when  jput  about  the  shoulders  of  Capt.  Churchy  reached  to  his 
ankles.  This  was  considered  at  that  time  of  great  value,  being  embroideied  all  over 
with  money,  that  is  wampampeag,  of  various  colors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers.  A  second  belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  worlnnanship,  was 
next  presented,  which  belonged  also  to  Phitip.  This,  that  chief  Used  to  ornament  his 
head  with:  from  the  back  part  of  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  ck*corated  his 
back.  A  tnird  was  a  smaller  one,  tiith  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon 
his  breast.  All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which  Annawon  said  was  got  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed  remain  at  tUs 
day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from  his  pack  two  horns  of 
glazed  powder  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it  appears,  were  all  of  the  effects  of 
3ie  gr«U  chief.  He  told  Capt.  Church  that  thase  were  Philip's  royalties,  which  he 
was  wont  to  adorn  himself  with  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Annawon  '<  gave  an 
account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars  against  many  nations  of 
Indians,  when  he  served  Asuhmtiquiny  Philip's  father.  Morning  being  come,  they  took 
up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way  they  met  Lieutenant  Howlamdy  accordmg  to 
appointment,  at  his  no  small  surprise.  They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night.  The 
next  day  Capt.  Church  took  old  Annawfrn,  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  sddiers,  and  his 
own  men,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plymouth,  under  Lieut. 
Honland.  Not  long  after  this,  to  the  great  grief  of  Capt.  Church,  Awnawaa  was  be- 
headed at  Plymouth.  It  is  true  Church  did  not  guarantee  nis  life  when  he  surrendered, 
but  he  had  little  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  save  him,  knowing  how  much  the  country 
indebted  to  him  in  this  u'ar. 


SEEKONK. 


In  1812,  the  west  part  of  Rehoboth  was  incorporated  into  a  dis- 
tinct township  by  its  ancient  name  of  8edwnk.     This  word  in 
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the  Indian  language  is  the  name  for  the  wild  or  black  goose,  and 
this  plac,e  probably  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
great  numbers  of  wild  geese  used  frequently  to  alight  in  Seekonk 
river  and  cove.*  This  town  is  properly  the  ancient  Rehoboth,  it 
being  the  place  where  the  first  settlement  was  made.  Some  account 
of  the  first  settlers,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  planters, 
will  be  found  in  the  account  given  in  this  work  of  the  town  of 
Rehoboth.  The  town,  or  first  settlement,  was  built  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  around  what  is  now  Seekonk  common,  (the  south 
extremity  of  the  plain,)  with  the  mecting-liouse  and  parsonage  in 
the  center;  the  semi-circle  opening  towards  Seekonk  or  Paw- 
tucket  river.  This  circle  was  afterwards  called  *'The  Ring  of 
the  Town." 

Seekonk  is  washed  on  the  west  by  Providence  river,  separating 
it  from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  There  are  three  cotton  facto- 
ries in  the  town,  running  nearly  6,000  spindles,  and  about  180 
looms.  There  are  2  houses  of  worship,  1  Congregational  and  1 
Baptist  Population.  2,016.  Distance  from  Providence  4  miles, 
14  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  and  41  miles  southerly  from  Boston.  The 
Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  this  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  during  Philip's  war,  the  Indians,  dispers- 
ing themselves  in  small  parties,  committed  dreadful  ravages  both 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The  country  being  alarmed, 
Capt  Pierce,  from  Scituate,  with  sixty-three  Englishmen  and 
twenty  friendly  Indians  from  Cape  Cod,  was  ordered  to  drive  the 
Indians  towards  Rhode  Island.  He  arrived  at  Seekonk  on  the 
25th  of  March.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  the  next  day, 
he  was  attacked  and  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
savages;  after  a  desperate  resistance,  Capt.  Pierce,  with  nearly 
all  his  men,  were  killed,  after  having  slain,  it  is  supposed,  nearly 
double  the  number  of  thdr  enemies.  **  Two  days  after  Pierce's 
fight,  a  party  of  the  Indians,  crossing  the  river,  laid  the  town  in 
ashes,  burning  40  houses  and  30  barns.*'  These  houses  were 
around  the  "King  of  the  Town ;"  only  two  houses  were  left 
standing, — the  garrison-house,  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Phanucl  Bishop  now  stands,  and  another  house  on  the  south 
end  of  the  common,  which  was  preserved  by  black  sticks  having 
been  arranged  around  it,  so  as  to  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  being  strongly  guarded.  The  liousos  were  set  on  fire,  as  tradition 
informs  us,  early  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  sun  arose  the 
next  morning  it  beheld  only  a  line  of  smoking  ruins.  It  appears 
that  only  one  person  was  killed ;  he  was  an  Irishman,  a  reUgious, 
but  a  singular  and  superstitious  man.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Indians,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  garrison-liouse,  but  remained 
in  his  own  house  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  believing  that  while 
he  continued  reading  it,  nothing  could  harm  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, shot  through  the  window. 


*  Bliss*  Histor>'  of  Rehoboth. 
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There  is  a  chair  now  in  possession  of  Capt  Caleb  Abell  of  See- 
konk,  which  has  been  in  possession  of  that  family  since  the  burn- 
ing by  the  Indians,  and  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of ''  King 
PniKp's  Chair.^^  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  the 
family,  Philip  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  the  house  of 
Preserved  Abell,  and  whenever  he  came,  this  chair,  being  the 
"big  armed-chair  of  the  house,"  was  brought  forth  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  his  seat.  At  the  burning  of  the  place  in  1676,  the 
Indians  brought  it  out  of  the  house  for  their  chief  (who  is  said  to 
have  been  King  Philip)  to  sit  in,  and  enjoy  the  conflagration. 
When  they  left  this  house  for  another,  an  Indian  threw  a  fire- 
brand into  the  chair,  which  consumed  the  lx)ttom,  but  left  the 
huge  frame,  with  only  scorching  the  parts  to  which  the  bottom 
was  attached. 

Capt  Thomas  Willet,  who  came  over  to  this  coimtry  in  1630, 
was  buried  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  at  the  head  of  Bullock's 
Cove.  He  was  a  very  young  man  when  he  arrived,  and  was  a 
merchant  by  profession.  He  first  resided  at  Plymouth,  and  soon 
became  a  useful  and  distinguished  man  in  the  colony.  YHien 
New  York  was  surrendered  by  the  Dutoh,  Capt.  Willet  was  sent 
for  by  his  majesty's  commissioners  to  assist  them  in  organizing 
the  new  government.  After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  New 
York,  he  returned  to  his  seat  at  Swansea,  where  he  died  in  1674. 
"  The  English  mayor  of  the  first  commercial  metropolis  in  Ame- 
rica, (says  Mr.  Daggett  in  his  Historv  of  Attleborough,)  lies  buried 
oa  a  lonely  and  barren  heath,  in  the  humble  town  of  Seekonk, 
at  a  place  seldom  visited  by  the  footsteps  of  man,  with  nought 
but  the  rudest  monument  to  mark  the  spot."  The  following  is 
the  rudely  carved  inscription,  still  legible. 

1674. 
Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  worthy  Thomas  Willet,  Esq.,  who  died  Aagnst  y«  4th, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  Anno    .    .    .    who  was  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York, 
and  twice  did  sustain  the  place. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
bmying-ground  in  this  town. 

Here  rests  the  body  of  Mr.  George  Anen,  a  native  of  Sherbnm  in  Great  Britain, 
who  died  Jan.  20th,  A.  D.  1774,  aged  78  years.  His  ingenuity  &  application  to 
Btndy  were  such,  that  in  early  life  he  made  uncommon  advances  in  the  principal 
Inranches  of  Literature,  &  at  the  age  of  17  was  emploved  as  a  writing  master  in  nis 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  21  he  arrived  nt  Boston,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  the 
instraction  of  youth,  in  which  occupation  (in  that  &  other  towns)  he  spent  the  PniM 
of  his  life ;  his  latter  researchers  were  better  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  Science, 
than  for  the  advancement  of  his  private  interest.  His  friendly  disposition  and  mode- 
ntion  were  conspicuous  to  all  who  knew  him. 


A  tribute  of  respect  to  Hosea  Humphrey,  Esq.,  who  died  June  30th,  1816,  aged  59. 
He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  highly  esteemed  there  ns  a  Philosopher,  Phjrsi- 
cian  &  Statesman ;  was  honored  ^i-ith  a  seat  in  the  Convention  for  adopting  the 
Federal  Constttutum,  &  also  of  the  Le^slature ;  and  ever  defended  the  rights  of  man 
with  a  liberal  independent  spirit.— Erected  by  the  affect  onate  regard  of  his  afflicted 
widow. 
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SOMERSET. 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Taun- 
ton river,  opposite  the  town  of  Pall  River.  Previous  to  its  incor* 
poration  in  1790,  it  formed  a  part  of  Swansey,  and  was  called  the 
Shawamet  Purchase,  Taunton  river  to  this  place  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  This  place  is  13  miles  from 
Taunton,  13  from  Providence,  and  45  from  Boston.  Population, 
1,063.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  12  vessels  built: 
tonnage,  696.  This  town  has  about  1,200  tons  of  shipping,  am 
7  potteries,  where  stone  and  earthen  ware  are  manufactured* 
There  are  4  churches :  2  Baptist,  1  Friends,  and  1  Methodist. 


SWANSEY. 


A  PART  of  this  town  was  originally  comprehended  in  the  ancient 
limits  of  Rehoboth.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  tract  called  by  the  In- 
dians Wannamoiset,  situated  in  this  town  and  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Swansey  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1667,  and  comprehended 
in  its  limits  at  that  period  the  present  town,  Somerset,  Barring- 
ton,  and  the  greater  part  of  Warren,  R.  I.  The  town  derived  its 
name  from  Sjtaansea  in  Wales,  and  was  so  spelled  in  the  earliest 
records.  In  1649,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  several  others  in  Reho- 
both, having  embraced  the  Baptist  sentiments,  withdrew  them- 
selves from  Mr.  Newman's  church,  and  set  up  a  separate  meeting 
of  their  own.  The  attempt  to  break  them  up,  and  the  persecution 
they  received,  increased  the  number  of  Baptists.  In  1663,  they 
were  much  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  John  Myles,  witn 
part  of  his  church,  which  he  had  formed  at  Wales,  whence  he  had 
been  ejected  for  non-conformity.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival 
Mr.  Myles  formed  a  Baptist  church  in  Rehoboth,  the  fourth 
formed  in  America.  It  was  organized  in  the  house  of  John  But- 
terworth,  and  commenced  with  seven  members,  viz.  John  Miles 
(or  Myles),  pastor,  James  Brown,  Nicholas  Tanner,  Joseph  Car- 
penter, John  Buttcrworth,  Eldad  Kingsley,  and  Benjamin  Alby. 
These  and  subsequent  proceedings,  were  deemed  such  an  evil  by 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  colony  generally, 
that  the  court  of  Plymouth  was  called  on  to  interfere.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  new  church  was  fined  £5,  prohibited  from  worship 
for  the  space  of  one  month ;  and  they  were  advised  to  remove 
from  Rehoboth  to  some  place  where  they  might  not  prejudice  any 
existing  church.  They  accordingly  removed  to  Wannamoiset, 
and  erected  a  house  near  Kelley's  bridge,  on  a  neck  of  land  now  in 
the  limits  of  Barrington.  They  afterwards  erected  another  about 
half  a  mile  from  "Myles's  bridge,"  on  the  east  side  of  Palmer's 
river,  a  short  distance  from  where  the  present  house  of  worship 
now  stands. 

The  central  village  of  S^Tansey  contains  about  a  dozen  dwelling:*' 
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houses,  and  a  Union  church  for  various  denominations.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tlic  town  are  engaged  in  navigation  and  ship- 
building ;  there  is  also  a  cotton  factory,  2  paper-mills,  and  a  wool- 
len factory.  There  arc  3  Baptist  churches.  Population,  1,627. 
Distance,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  20  from  New  Bedford,  14 
from  Providence,  10  N.  E.  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  46  southerly  of 
Boston. 

This  town  will  be  memorable  on  account  of  its  being  the  place 
where  the  first  English  blood  was  shed  in  "King  Philip's  War." 
Philip  having  laid  his  plans  for  the  extermination  of  the  English, 
his  warriors  were  so  impatient  that  he  was  obliged  to  promise 
them  that  on  the  next  Lord's  day,  when  the  English  were  gone  to 
meeting,  they  should  rifle  their  houses  and  kill  their  cattle.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Sunday,  Jime  20th,  1G75,  lie  pennitted  his  men  to 
march  out  into  the  neighborhood  of  Swansey,  and  to  annoy  tlie 
English  by  killing  their  cattle,  thus  hoping  to  j)rovoke  them  to 
commence  the  attack ;  for  it  is  said  a  superstitious  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  them,  that  the  side  which  did  the  first  execution 
would  finally  be  conquered.  The  Indians  were  so  insolent  in 
their  deportment  and  language,  that  an  Englishman  was  so  pro- 
voked that  he  fired  upon  one  of  them  and  wounded  him.  TTiis, 
according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  his  "  Indian  Wars,"  was  tlie  first 
gun  fired.  According  to  tradition,  this  Indian  who  was  wounded, 
after  kilUng  a  number  of  cattle  in  the  field,  went  into  the  man's 
house  and  demanded  liquor ;  being  refused,  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  threatened  revenge;  this 
caused  the  Englisluuan  to  fire  upon  him.  The  Indians  upon  this 
conmienced  open  war. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hubbard's  account  of  the  first  shedding 
of  English  blood: — **Onthe  24th  of  June,  1675,  was  the  alarm 
of  war  first  sounded  in  Plymoutli  colony,  when  eight  or  nine  of 
the  English  were  slain  in  and  about  Swansey ;  they  (the  Indians) 
first  makhig  a  shot  at  a  company  of  English  as  they  returned 
from  the  assembly,  where  they  were  met  in  a  way  of  hmniUation 
on  that  day,  whereby  they  killed  one  and  wounded  others ;  and 
then  likewise  at  the  same  time  they  slew  two  men  on  the  high- 
way, sent  to  call  a  surgeon ;  and  the  same  day  barbarously  mur- 
dered six  men  in  and  about  a  dwelling-house  in  another  part  of 
the  town ;  all  of  which  outrages  were  committed  so  suddenly,  that 
the  English  had  no  time  to  make  resistance." 

At  this  period  the  house  of  Rev.  John  Miles  was  garrisoned.  It 
stood  a  short  distance  west  of  Miles'  bridge,  probably  near  the 
site  of  the  tavern  of  Mason  Barney,  Esq.  Intelligence  of  the  miw- 
der  of  the  Swansey  people  havhig  reached  Boston,  a  foot  company, 
under  Capt.  Henchman,  and  a  troop,  under  Capt.  Prentice,  imme- 
diately marched  for  Mount  Hope,  and  being  joined  by  another 
company  of  110  volunteers  under  Gai)t.  Mosely,  they  all  arrived 
at  Swansey  on  the  28th  of  June,  where  they  found  the  Plymouth 
forces  under  Capt.  Cudworth.  Mr.  Miles'  was  made  head-quar- 
taplL     About  a  dozen  of  tlie  troop  went  immediately  over  the 
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bridge,  where  they  were  fired  upon  out  of  the  hushes,  one  killed 
and  one  wounded.  This  action  drew  tlie  body  of  the  English 
forces  after  the  enemy,  whom  they  pursued  a  mile  or  two,  until 
they  took  to  a  swamp,  after  having  killed  about  half  a  dozen  of 
their  number.  The  next  morning  the  troops  commenced  their 
pursuit  of  the  Lidians.  Passing  over  Miles'  bridge,  and  proceed- 
ing down  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  till  they  came  to  the  narrow 
of  the  neck,  at  a  place  called  Keckamuit  or  Kickemuit,  they 
found  the  heads  of  eight  Englishmen  that  the  Indians  had  mur- 
dered, set  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  the  way.  These  they  took 
down  and  buried.  On  arriving  at  Mount  Hope  they  found  that 
Philip  and  his  Indians  had  left  the  place. 


TAUNTON. 


It  is  believed  that  the  first  FingUshmen  who  first  traversed  the 
soil  of  this  ancient  town,  (called  l)y  the  Indians  Co/taiuiet,)  weire 
Kdward  Winslow  and  Steplicn  Hopkins,  on  tlieir  visit  to  Massa- 
soit,  in  July,  1621.  They  found  it  depopulated  and  desolate  ;  the 
ravages  of  the  great  plague  were  every  where  discernible.  At 
TeHquet  and  Namasket  there  were  Indian  villages.  The  territory 
of  Taunton  proper  (which  formerly  included  within  its  limits  the 
towns  of  Berkley  and  Raynham,)  was  claimed  by  the  sachem  of 
Tetiquet  In  this  territory  there  were  no  Indian  settlements  except 
in  a  small  part  of  Raynliam.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
country  bordering  on  the  river  had  been  thickly  populated,  and 
the  land  cleared  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  distance.  When 
first  visited  many  of  the  remahis  of  the  natives  were  discovered 
nnburied.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  purchasers  of  Taunton,  stands 
the  name  of  Henry  Uxley :  who  he  was,  does  not  appear.  His 
house  and  lot  were  sold  to  Richard  Williams,  who  may  in  some 
measure  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Taunton,  as  he  was  in  the 
place  before  the  purchase  of  Miss  Pool.  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
Wdsfaman,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a  relation  of 
Roger  Williams.  A  tradition  has  always  existed  amongst  his 
descendants  that  he  was  related  by  blood  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
original  name  of  whose  family  was  Williams,  (which  name  was 
changed  for  an  estate,)  and  one  of  Cromweirs  ancestors  bore  the 
name  of  Richard  Williams.* 

The  inland  situation  of  Taimton  prevented  for  some  time  much  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  settlers.  The  first  settlers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  from  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  and  many  of  them 
from  Taunton,  in  England.  The  first  purchase  was  made  in  1637, 
and  confirmed  afterwards ;  this  was  called  the  Tetiquet  purchase, 
this  being  the  Indian  name  for  the  great  river  of  Taimton.  About 
the  period  of  its  settlement.  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  lady  of  family 
and  fortune,  from  Taimton,  in  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  conceived  the 

-•  Baylies*  Hist.  Memoir  of  Plymouth  Colony,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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toU  design  of  occupying  the  territory  of  Cohannet.  It  appears  that 
an  ardent  desire  of  planting  another  church  in  the  American 
wilderness,  induced  this  pious  puritan  lady  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of 
the  Indians.  She  died  in  1654,  and  her  kinsman  placed  over  her 
grave  a  stone  with  an  inscription  which  commemorates  h^ 
virtues. 
The  first  and  ancient  purchasers  stand  in  the  following  order 

Henry  Uxley^  John  Dean,  William  Hailstone,  Francis  Street, 

Bichard  Williams,  John  Stron;^,  William  Parker,  Hagh  Rossiter, 

Joseph  Wilson,  Henry  Andrews,  John  Parker,  John  Gilbert, 

Benjamin  Wilson,  Thomas  Cooke,  John  Richmond,  Thomas  Gilbert, 

William  Coy,  John  Smith,  William  HoUoway,  Robert  Hobell, 

George  Hall,  IVIr.  Thomas  Farwell,  The  Wid.  Randall,  Richard  Burt, 

David  Corwithy,  Edward  Caise,  Francis  Duty,  John  Grossman, 

Mr.  William  Pool,  John  Eingsley,  William  Dumi,  John  Luther, 

George  Macy,  Richard  Paull,  William  Scadding,  John  Drake, 

Willuun  Harvey,  Richard  Smith,  John  Bryant,  Mr.  John  Brown. 

Hezekiah  Hoar,  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  Anthony  Slocum, 

Walter  Dean,  William  Phillips,  John  Gengille, 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Plain  Dealing  or  Newes  from  New 
England,"  written  by  Thomas  Licchford  of  Clements  Inn,  Jan. 
17,  1641,  and  published  in  London,  1642,  the  writer,  speaking  of 
Taunton,  says — 

Cohannet,  alias  Taunton,  is  in  Plvmouth  patent.  There  is  a  church  gathered  of 
late,  and  some  ten  or  twenty  of  the  church,  the  rest  excluded ;  Master  Hooke,  pastor ; 
Master  Street,  teacher.  Master  Hooke  received  ordination  from  the  hands  of  one 
Master  Bishop^  a  school-master,  and  one  Parker,  a  husbandman,  and  then  Master 
Hooke  joyned  m  ordaining  Master  Street.  One  Master  Doughty,  a  minister,  opposed 
the  gatherin|f  of  the  church  there,  alleging  that  according  to  the  covenant  of  Abraham, 
all  men's  children  that  were  of  baptized  parents,  and  so  Abraham's  children,  ought  to 
be  baptized ;  and  spdn  so  in  publique,  or  to  that  effect,  which  was  held  a  disturbuiic& 
and  the  ministers  snake  to  the  magistrate  to  order  him ;  the  magistrate  commanded 
the  constable,  who  orated  Master  Doughty  out  of  the  assembly.  He  was  forced  to 
go  away  from  thence  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Rev.  William  Hooke,  who  must  be  considered  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Taunton  church,  was  bom  about  the  year  1600.  He  married 
the  sister  of  Edward  Whalley,  a  major  general  in  the  Parliament's 
army,  one  of  the  regicides^  so  called,  from  being  one  of  the  judges 
who  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death.  Mr.  Hooke  left  Taunton 
about  1640,  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  Con.,  from  whence  in 
1656  he  returned  to  England.  He  was  received  in  the  family  of 
the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  domestic  chaplain.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  silenced  for  non-conformity, 
and  died  in  London,  in  1677. 

Taimton  is  a  shire  town;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation  on  Taunton  river.  This  place  has  great  water 
power  by  the  junction  of  Canoe  and  Rumford  rivers  with  the 
Taunton,  and  is  well  improved  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
There  are  about  30  sail  of  coasters  of  considerable  burthen  which 
ply  between  this  place  and  the  neighboring  ports.  A  branch  of 
the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  is  extended  to  this  place. 
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There  are  8  chiirchfis :  4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic.  The  center  of  the  main  village  is  orna- 
mented with  an  enclosed  green  with  shade-trees,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  situated  the  coiirt-hoiise  and  other  handsome  buildings. 
There  are  3  banks,  the  "Taunton  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $360,- 
000,  the  "  Bristol  County  Bank,"  capita!  $100,000,  and  the 
"Cohannet  Bank,"  capital  $100,000.  There  are  two  insurance 
companies.  Tliis  place  is  32  miles  from  Boston,  20  from  Provi- 
dence, and  32  from  Newport,  R.  I.  Population  of  the  town,  7,647. 
In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  stale,  published  in  1837,  it  is  stated 
there  were  8  cotton  mills ;  3,013,887  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured:  males  employed,  124;  females,  468.  One  print 
works,  which  printed  5,860,860  yards  of  cloth  ;  males  employed, 
230;  females,  40;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  Seven  millions  and 
one  hundred  thousand  of  bricks  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$28,000 ;  ninety-five  bauds  employed.  Forty  thousand  straw 
bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $62,000-  Three  nail  fac- 
tories, which  manufactured  256  tons,  valued  at  $60,500.  One  air 
and  cnpola  fnniacc,  which  made  2,000  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued 
at  $200,000;  one  forge,  which  manufactured  400  tons  of  bar  iron, 
T^ued  at  $35,000.  Besides  these,  there  are  various  other  articles 
manulactureil,  such  as  boots,  shoes,  hats,  6ic. 


ybnialtnt  of  Vr  s  I'uol    1   u 


n  CcneUry 


A  cemetery  nas  neen  rcccniiy  laiu  ont  m  ine  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  main  village  of  Taunton,  (called  Mount  Pleasant  Ceme- 
tery,) upon  the  plan  of  that  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  ground  is  well  calculated  for  this  object,  being  agree- 
ably diversified  with  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  soil  is 
superior  to  that  of  Mount  Auburn.  The  engraving  shows  the  a|>- 
pearance  of  the  monument  of  Miss  Pool,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery.     The  following  is  the  inscription  on  this  monument 

Ilia  Feiules  oTTACulon  have  ciecled  this  monoineiu  in  honi»  of  Euiauxb  7oc^ 
02 
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foondress  of  the  lawa  of  Taunton,  in  1037.    ^oni  before  the  settlement  of  America, 
in  England,  1589,  died  at  Taunton,  May  21,  1054. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  pamphlet  containing 
Mr.  Conant's  sermon  at  the  execution  of  Hristol,  an  African  boy, 
for  the  murder  of  Miss  McKinstry.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
some  accounts  say  that  this  boy  had  be(jn  informed,  that  if  he 
would  kill  some  one,  and  rim  away,  he  would  obtahi  his  liberty. 

The  bloody  inurdor  of  Miss  Elizab<'ih  IMcKinstr}-,  on  June  the  4th,  1703,  which 
gave  occa5ion  for  the  preachini?  <»r  the  fdrciroini^  discourst\  may  Truly  be  placed 
among  the  astonishinuj  Kvenls  ot"  rroviilcnct*  ami  the  aianninp;  Frailties  of  human 
nature.  One  cann(»t  call  to  mind  tln^  pariicular  I'lrrumsiaiKics  of  ihis  tragic  scene 
without  the  dtrjx'sl  Kmolions  of  Ilormr,  Pity  and  IntUirtiation. 

The  Nea^ro  Boy  who  |XTpetratc<l  this  lamentable  crime  was  Ikihi  in  Africa,  and  at 
the  age  of  about  right  years  was  broutrht  to  Mow  EriLrland,  where  he  lived  about  five 
years  in  the  same  family  with  Mi^s  JMeKinstry.  at  Windsor.  His  master  then  dying, 
he  was  jmrchased  by  her  brother,  Dr.  .McKinstry,  of  Taunton,  wlicre  he  had  lived 
three  years  when  the  murder  was  committed.  th(»  dee(»ased  having  been  also  about 
two  years  in  the  same  family ;  so  that  from  his  childluKMl  ^excepting  one  year)  he. had 
lived  in  the  same  Family  with  her.  and  during  this  time  lie  was  treated  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  Instruction  that  eouki  be  desired,  lie  always  appeared  happ}'  in  his 
sifuation,  and  showed  an  uhcommon  Readiness  to  do  his  business  and  Faithfulness  to 
perform  what  he  undertook,  without  the  lea.st  appearance  of  Sullen ness  or  Malice. 
After  he  had  tht;  fact  he  nxle  to  Ncw|xjrt,  never  showing  the  least  concern  till  he  was 
apprehended ;  he  then  made  some  artful  excuses,  till  he  had  l)een  committed  about 
twelve  hours,  when  he  confessed  the  whole  faei ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  *'  that 
early  in  the  morning,  Miss  McKinstry,  a  little  Girl,  an<l  him-self,  being  the  only  per- 
sons of  the  Family  that  were  uj),  and  the  little  girl  being  gone  up  stairs,  as  Miss 
McKinstry  was  stooping  over  the  ifire,  he  catched  up  n  Flat  Iron  that  stooil  on  the 
hearth,  struck  her  on  the  head,  and  knocked  her  into  the  fire,  which  burnt  her  face ; 
he  then  gave  her  another  Blow,  and  Immetliately  draj?ged  her  down  the  cellar  stairs, 
where,  seeing  an  old  ax,  he  struck  her  with  it  on  the  head,  and  made  off  as  fast  as  he 
ccrald." 

After  his  commitment  he  appeared  very  penitent,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
crime,  particularly  for  the  grief  he  had  brought  on  his  master's  Family,  in  speaking 
of  which  he  always  seemed  the  mast  affected.  He  declared  constantly,  during  the 
whole  of  his  imprisonment,  to  his  last  momertts,  that  he  never  had  any  anger  against 
the  deceased,  nor  any  of  the  Family,  and  that  he  had  never  received  any  Treatment 
that  deserved  it;  and  though  he  always  ap|)earetl  free  to  answer  any  Questions  that 
were  asked  him,  yet  he  never  gave  any  reason  for  committing  the  crime,  but  that  he 
was  prompted  to  it  by  a  Negro  Boy  of  his  acquaintance,  who  Threatened  to  kill  him 
if  he  did  not  do  it.    This  he  {vrsisted  in  to  his  dying  moment. 

At  his  trial  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  showed  no  emotion  at  the  pronouncing  sentence 
of  Death,  nor  at  tne  public  worship,  where  in  his  hearing  several  sennons  besides  this 
were  preached  on  the  occasion,  nor  even  at  the  execution.  This  would  naturally  be 
construed  to  Stupidity  or  Sullenness,  had  not  his  discourse  plainly  shown  that  he  had 
a  true  sense  of  his  Crime  and  right  notions  of  a  future  state. 

At  the  Gallows  he  made  a  long  speech  to  the  Sjwctators,  particularly  to  those  of  his 
own  color,  which  for  Substance  was  pertinent  and  important.  He  expressed  great 
concern  for  his  master's  FamiU')  was  very  particular  in  thanking  every  fiody  that  had 
taken  notice  of  him  while  in  Prison;  he  acknowledged  his  condmnnatioii  jvst ;  he  ex- 
pressed his  sense?  of  his  guilt  and  the  hopes  he  had  of  forgiveness  and  fbtuce  happiness 
through  the  Mercy  of  God  in  Christ;  and  then,  alter  repealing  the  Locd's  Fnyer  dis- 
tinctly, he  was  turned  otf.  The  deceased,  who  was  the  unhappy  object  of  ifaiB  unac- 
countable Malice,  was  a  Daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jcjhn  McKmstry,  1^  of  'Windsor, 
a  young  Lady  of  cheerful  disposition,  an  even,  generous  temper,  and  every  way  of  a 
worthy  charat!ter.  After  tarrying  with  her  Brother,  she  was  preparing  to  return  to 
her  Mother  at  Windsor,  when,  in  a  moment  that  she  thought  not  of^  she  was  hurried 
in  this  cruel  manner  to  her  long  home. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  burying-ground. 
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Here  rest  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  native  of  old  England  of  good  Fam- 
ily,  Friends  Ac  prospects,  all  of  which  she  left  in  the  prime  of  her  life  to  enjoy  the 
Bieligion  of  her  Conscience  in  this  distant  wilderness.  A  great  proprietor  of  the  town- 
ship of  Taunton,  a  chief  promoter  of  its  settlement  and  its  incorporation,  A.  D.  1639, 
about  which  time  she  settled  near  this  spot,  and  having  employed  the  opportunytys  ol 
her  virgin  state  in  Piety,  Liberality  of  mannere,  died  May  21st,  A.  D.  1654,  aged  65, 
to  whose  memory  this  monument  is  gratefully  erected  by  her  next  of  kin  lohn  Borland, 
Esq.  A.  D.  1771. 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  White,  Esq.  Colonel  of  a  foot  Regiment  of  Militia, 
Barrister  at  Law  and  member  of  the  Hon.  his  Majesty's  Council,  who  often  having 
been  delegated  to  the  offices  of  Government,  faithfully  served  his  God,  his  king  and  his 
country,  and  exhibiting  through  an  unspotted  course  of  life,  the  virtues  of  the  Patriot, 
Friend  and  Christian,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  March  XX,  MDCCLXIX,  in  the  LDC  year 
of  his  age. 

This  hiHnble  stone,  small  tribute  of  their  praise 
Lamented  shade !  thy  weeping  offspring  raise ! 
0  while  their  footsteps  haunt  ye  hallow'd  shrine. 
May  each  fair  Branch  shoot  fertile  as  ye  vine  j 
Not  with  thy  Dust  be  here  thy  virtue's  tomb 
But  bright'ning  still  each  Grace  transplanted  bloom, 
Sire,  Sons  and  Daughters  shall  a  like  renown  j 
Applauding  angels !  a  celestial  crown ! 

Parentibns  optiraus  bene  mercniibus.* 
Zephaniah  Leonard,  Esq.  who  died  April  the  23d,  A.  D.  1766,  in  the  63d  year  of  hif 
!,  6c  Hannah,  his  wife,  who  died  the  same  day,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age. 

To  dust  and  silence  so  much  worth  consigned, 
Sheds  a  sad  gloom  o'er  vanities  behind. 
Such  our  pursuits  ?  proud  mortals  vainly  soar. 
See  here,  the  wise,  the  virtuous  are  no  more. 
How  mean  Ambition  !  how  completely  hate ; 
How  dim  the  tinsel  glories  of  the  Great ! 
*  «  *  *  # 

&  Death  &c  hovering  darkness  hide  us  all. 


Inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon^i<-  Seth  Fadelfotd,  Esq.,  who  deceased  January 
7th.  1810,  aged  58  years  and  1  month.  For  he  was  wise  to  know,  and  warm  to  praise, 
and  strenuous  to  transcribe  in  human  life  Tns  Mind  Almighty. 


Robert  Treat  Paine^  a  poet  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  this 
town,  December  9th,  1773.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
his  eighth  year  his  father  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1792,  with  a  high  reputation  for  genius.  He  waff 
soon  after  placed  'va\  the  counting-room  of  a  merchant,  but  left 
it  for  literary  occupations,  and  published  several  poems  and  ora^ 
lions,  which  at  the  time  were  highly  popular.  In  1802,  he 
b^gan  the  practice  of  law,  but  failed  of  success  for  want  of  appli- 
cation ;  and  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  poverty.  He 
di^  Nov,  13th^  1811,  aged  38.  His  national  song,  Adams  and 
lAbtaitjf^  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known ;  of  which  the  follow- 
vug  is  the  first  st^uissu 

Te  sons  of  Oollimbia,  who  bmvely  have  fought 

For  thote  rights,  which  unstained  from  your  sires  had  descended, 

May  yoalosg  taste  the  blessin«:s  your  valor  has  bought, 
And  yoar  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fathers  defended. 


*  A  worthy  son  of  worthy  parents. 
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'Mid  the  reign  of  mild  peace 

May  your  nation  increase, 
With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  of  Greece ; 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its  waves. 


WESTPORT. 


This  town,  previous  to  its  incorporation,  in  1787,  was  a  part  of 
Dartmouth.  There  are  two  small  villages  in  the  town,  one  at  the 
head  of  East  river,  the  other  at  Westport  Point.  The  people  are 
much  divided  in  religious  sentiments.  There  are  5  meeting-houses : 
2  for  Friends,  2  for  Baptists,  and  1  for  Methodists.  There  is  also 
a  small  society  of  Congregationalists.  The  village  at  the  head  of 
East  or  Noc/iaaick  river  is  about  8  miles  from  New  Bedford,  8 
ftom  Pall  River,  and  21  from  Newport.  Formerly  considerable 
quantities  of  timlDer  were  obtained  in  this  town.  The  whale  fish- 
ery is  now  an  important  branch  of  business ;  eight  whaling  ves- 
sels now  go  out  from  Westport  Point.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  in 
this  town,  having  3,072  spindles,  which  in  1837  consumed  300,000 
lbs.  of  cotton  ;  270,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yam  were  manufactured,  the 
value  of  which  was  $67,500. 
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This  coimty  is  fonned  of  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Chappequiddick,  Elizabetli  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land.  The  last- 
mentioned  island  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Massachusetts. 
These  islands  He  off  south  of  Barnstable  county  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  contain  about  120  square  miles.  The  principal  island, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  is  19  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  is  10  miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  2  miles : 
its  mean  breadth  may  be  about  5  miles.  Its  usual  Indian  name 
was  Capawock,  though  sometimes  called  Nope.  (It  is  believed 
that  Nope  was  more  properly  the  name  of  Gay  Head.)  The 
greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level  land ;  though  in  the 
western  part  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  which  begins  a  mile  west  of 
Lambert's  Cove,  where  they  are  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  wide,  and 
running  in  a  chain  parallel  with  the  sound,  rise  to  the  height  of 
250  feet,  expand  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles,  and  terminate  at 
Gay  Head.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  in  1602.  He  landed  at  Noman's  Land,  which  he  called 
Martha's  Vineyard,  passed  round  Gay  Head,  which  he  named 
Dover  Cliff,  anchored  in  Vineyard  sound,  and  landed  on  Calta- 
hunk,  which  he  named  Elizabeth  Island,  in  honor  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. Here  he  concluded  to  begin  a  plantation,  and  accordingly 
chose  a  site  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Here,  on  the  nortli  side, 
is  a  small  pond  of  fresh  water,  two  miles  in  circumference ;  in  the 
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middle  of  its  breadth,  near  the  west  end,  is  a  small  rocky  islet. 
This  they  fortified,  and  upon  it  erected  a  storehouse.*  While  the 
men  were  occupied  in  this  work,  Gosnold  crossed  the  bay  in  his 
vessel,  went  oh  shore,  trafficked  amicably  with  the  natives,  and, 
having  discovered  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  returned  to  the  island. 
One  of  these  rivers  was  that  on  the  banks  of  which  New  Bedford 
is  now  built.  This  storehouse  was  the  first  house  built  by  the 
English  on  the  New  England  shores.  When  Gosnold  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave,  discontent  arose  among  those  who  were  to  have 
remained,  so  that  the  design  of  a  settlement  was  relinquished,  and 
the  whole  company  returned  to  England.  The  next  year,  in  June, 
Martin  Pring  entered  the  harbor  of  Edgartown,  which  he  called 
Whitson's  Bay,  and  anchored  under  the  shelter  of  Chappequiddick 
neck,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Aldworth.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  sailed  for  England. 
In  1619,  Capt.  Thomas  Dermer  landed  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
was  attacked  by  the  natives.  He  and  his  companions  gallantly 
defended  themselves  with  their  swords,  and  escaped.  Several, 
Indians  were  killed  in  the  fray. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  were 
not  included  in  any  of  the  New  England  governments.  William, 
Earl  of  Sterling,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, laid  claim  to  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod  and  Hudson's 
river.  James  Forcett,  agent  for  the  carl,  in  Oct.  1641,  granted  to 
Thomas  Mayhew,  of  Watertown,  and  Thomas  Mayhew  his  son, 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  with 
the  same  powers  of  government  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
possessed  by  charter.  The  elder  Thomas  Mayhew  had  been  a 
merchant  at  Southampton,  in  England,  and  when  he  first  came  to 
America  he  followed  the  same  employment.  The  next  year  after 
he  obtained  the  grant  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  he  sent  his  son  and 
several  other  persons  to  begin  a  plantation,  who  established  them- 
selves at  Edgartown.  The  father  himself  soon  followed,  and 
became  the  go'frernor  of  the  colony.  In  1644,  by  an  act  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  probably 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  Martha's  Vineyard  was  annexed 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  1664,  the  Duke  of  York 
received  from  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  a  grant  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  which  had  been  previously  purchased  of  Henry,  grand- 
son and  heir  of  WiUiam  Earl  of  Sterling,  who  previously  resigned 
and  assigned  them  to  the  duke.  In  consequence,  these  islands 
became  a  part  of  New  York,  but  were  left  mostly  to  manage  their 
own  afiairs.  It  was  while  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Elizabeth  Islands 
were  connected  with  New  York  that,  with  Nantucket,  they 
were  made  a  county  by  the  name  of  Dukes  County.     By  the  char- 

*  The  cellar  of  Gosnold's  storehouse  is  yet  to  be  seen,  the  stones  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  neighboring  beach ;  the  rocks  of  the  islet  being  less  movable  and  lying  in 
ledges.  This  place  is  what  Jossclyn  and  other  old  authors  coil  '<  old  Fljmouth  plemta- 
iMO,  began  in  1602.'' 
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ter  of  William  and  Mary,  which  arrived  in  1692,  these  islands 
were  taken  from  New  York  and  annexed  to  Massachusetts.  In 
1695,  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land, 
were  separated  by  the  legislature  from  Nantucket,  and  made  a  dis- 
tinct coimty.  These  islailds  suffered  much  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  vessels  of  the  inhabitants  were  all  taken  and  destroyea, 
the  young  men  were  captured,  and  many  of  them  died  on  board 
prison  ships.  They  lost  most  of  their  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
were  taken  off  by  the  enemy.  In  the  last  war  with  England,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  from  their  exposed  situation,  were 
obliged  to  remain  neutral.  In  this  county  there  are  3  towns,  viz. 
Chihnark,  Edgartown,  and  Tisbury. 


CHILMARK. 


This  township  comprehends  the  west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land.  The  territory  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  is  10  miles  in  lengtli,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in 
breadth.  The  Indian  name  of  this  part  of  the  island  was  Nash- 
ou-oh-ka-muck,  and  it  was  the  last  settled  by  the  English.  There 
was,  however,  a  village  here  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Whilst  it  was  under  the  government  of  New  York,  it  was 
called  the  manor  of  Tisbury,  but  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Ghilmark  as  long  ago  as  1698.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
in  1705,  and  in  1707  it  first  sent  a  representative  to  the  general 
court  It  was  incorporated  by  the  name  which  it  now  bears  in 
1714. 

The  first  minister  in  Chilmark  was  Rev.  Ralph  Thacher;  the 
time  of  his  ordination  is  unknown.  He  was  dismissed  at  hi* 
request  m  1714.  In  1715  William  Holmes  was  ordained.  He  was 
a  man  of  worth,  and  died  in  the  ministry.  In  1746,  Andrew 
Boardman  was  ordained;  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1777,  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Smith,  ordained  in  1788,  dismissed  in 
1827.  Here  are  2  meeting-houses,  1  (congregational,  1  Methodist 
Distance  12  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Edgartown,  and  92  southerly 
from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  more  varied  than  that  of  the 
other  towns  in  the  county.  'Vhc  northern  and  western  part  is 
uneven,  having  many  hills,  which  afford  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  ocean,  the  soiuid,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  the  shore  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  country  beyond  the  islands.  Tlie  scene  is  enlivened 
by  vessels  which  are  continually  passing.  There  are  several 
pleasant  and  fertile  valleys  between  the  hills,  about  2  miles  from 
the  sound,  some  of  which  afford  iron  ore.  Considerable  quantities 
of  this  ore  have  been  exported  to  the  forges  on  the  main.  Deli- 
vered at  the  sound  it  is  worth  about  2  dollars  per  ton.  The  stones 
and  rocks  which  lie  on  these  hills  are  granite;  many  of  them  arc 
large,  and  some  of  singular  shapes.    Several  at  a  distance  might 
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be  mistaken  for  liouscs.  One  has  a  roof  like  a  bam,  another  ia 
almost  a  perfect  cone,  and  is  called  the  Sugar  Loaf;  and  others 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowl.  The  soil  is  clay,  inter- 
mixed with  salid,  the  clay  prcdominatuig.  There  are  several 
plains  which  are  sandy.  Both  tlie  clayey  and  sandy  places  are 
stony.  The  land,  properlymanured,  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
com,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  There  is  more  grass  laud  in  this 
town  than  iu  other  parts  of  the  island.  Th(!re  are  but  a  few  brooks, 
and  those  siriall.  i:>wainp3  arc  more  ninnerons,  lying  mostly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township,  but  are  not  I'cry  extwisive.  Several 
of  them  have  been  cleared  and  converted  into  meadows.  The  best 
land  in  tiic  island  is  at  (Jay  Heiid,  which  is  reserved  to  ihe  Indians. 
There  are  a  niinilHir  of  ponds  in  the  town,  the  lars^st  of  which  is 
Chilmark  <jreat  Pond,  which  consists  of  two  parts  connected  by 
an  artificial  creek,  the  length  of  which  is  2  miles,  cast  and  west. 
There  is  a  small  pond  near  the  north-west  corner  of  tlie  township, 
covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  aud  situated  on  land  70  feet 
above  high  water.     It  is  so  deep  that  its  bottom  has  never  yet 


been  found.  Mo.it  of  tlie  shore  hordering  this  townsliip  is  formed 
of  cliffs  of  clay,  of  blue  and  red  colors,  disposed  in  layers.  At  the 
west  end  of  tlic  town  and  island,  is  a  peninsnla  of  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  containing 
2,4(N)  acres,  the  north-west  point  of  which  is  Cay  Head,  about  100 
feet  in  height.  This  cliff  is  composed  of  day  iuid  other  substances, 
red,  yellow,  blue,  indigo,  black,  and  white;  and  to  those  who  are 
on  board  a  vessel  sailing  near  the  shore,  esperially  after  a  rain, 
and  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  it  is  a  brilhant  and  bcauliflil  object; 
hence  it  derived  Ihe  name  of  (Say  Head.  A  lighthouse  which 
stands  on  it  elevates  a  light  50  feet  more  above  \hc  level  of  the 


is  a  dcptessioa  ia  the  bill  in  Uu  fiffm  of  « 
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bowl,  excq)t  that  it  is  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  through  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
descend  to  the  strand.  It  is  about  400  yards  around,  and  100  feet  deep.  If  it  was  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  it  might  be  called  a  crater.  In  this  cavity,  acctording  to  an  Indian 
traditionary  fable,  many  years  before  the  English  came  to  INIarlha's  Vineyard,  a  giant, 
or  tutelar  deity,  named  Maushopt^,  resided.  Here  he  broiled  the  wliale  on  a  fire  made 
of  the  largest  trees,  which  he  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  Though  a  malignant  spirit  has  now 
taken  possession  of  his  den,  yet  the  first  occupier  was  a  bencVulcnt  being,  and  he  kindly 
supplied  the  Indians  with  whales  and  other  fish.  Aller  separating  Nomam^s  Land  from 
Gay  Head,  metamcjrphosing  his  children  into  fishes,  and  throwing  his  wife  on  Saconet 
Point,  where  she  still  remains  a  inissha])en  rook,  he  went  away,  nobody  knew  whither. 
Perhaps  the  report  that  volcanic  flames  have  been  seen  to  ascend  fnnn  the  Dcvirs  Den 
is  as  fabulous  as  the  story  of  Maushope,  as  they  have  never  been  observal  by  any  of 
the  well-informed  inhabitants.  It  has  been  sugi^csted  that  the  above  story  of  the  giapt 
might  have  originated  by  the  Indians  finding  fossil  skeletons  of  large  marine  animals 
at  that  place,  and  from  supposing  the  Ijgnite  which  there  abound  to  be  the  remains  of 
his  fires. 

From  Gay  Head  across  to  Cattahunk,  a  ledgo  of  sunken  rocks 
extends,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  concerning  the 
origin  of  which  the  Indians  had  tlie  following  tradition.  The 
same  famous  giant  Maushope  undertook  to  build  a  bridge  or  cause- 
way there,  and  had  thrown  in  the  rocks  and  a  shoefull  of  earth, 
which  he  scraped  out  from  the  Devil's  Den,  but,  one  day,  while 
working  in  the  water,  a  crab  bit  liis  toe,  which  so  vexed  him  that 
he  abandoned  his  project. 

.  Gay  Head  is  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  native  Indians, 
who  own  there  2,400  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  under  good 
improvement.  Their  dwelling-houses,  upwards  of  35,  are  mostly 
one  story,  and  are  comfortably  built.  The  number  of  their  popu- 
lation is  235.  Their  church,  wliicli  at  present  is  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  is  148  years  old,  §ince  the  organization,  and  now 
consists  of  47  communicants.  Their  present  minister  is  Rev. 
Joseph  Amos,  an  Indian,  of  Marshpee,  entirely  Mind,  but  a  preach- 
er of  considerable  ingenuity.  Within  a  few  years  the  condition  of 
these  people  has  much  improved  in  point  of  temperance  and  gene- 
ral moral  reformation.  In  this  good  cause,  Simon  Johnson,  and 
Zacheus  Hauwassowee  are  actively  engaged. 

The  Elizabeth  Islands  are  separated  from  Martha's  Vineyard  by 
the  sound,  and  from  Falmouth  by  a  strait  called  Wood's  Hole. 
Beginning  north-east,  the  first  island  is  Nannamesset,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  3  families,  and  has  salt-works.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
island  is  a  high  hill  called  Mount  Sod.  The  next  island,  Onka- 
tomka,  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Between  Nannamesset  and  Nashawn,  towards  the  sound, 
are  two  small  islands,  called  tlie  Ram  Islands.  South-west  from 
Nannamesset,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Gut,  is  Nashawn.  This 
island  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad. 
The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  is  a  sandy  loam  and  good,  in  the 
western  part  light  and  inferior.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  island  is 
in  wood  and  swamps.  At  half  a  mile  distance,  north  of  Nashawn, 
in  Buzzard's  Bay,  are  3  small  islands,  called  Wepecket  Islands, 
the  largest  of  which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  West 
of  Nashawn,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  called  Robinson's 
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Hole,  is  Pasque  Island,  which  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long. 
The  soil  is  light,  and  more  stony  than  the  other  Elizabeth  Islands. 
South-west  from  P^que,  and  separated  from  it  by  Quick's  Hole,  is 
NashiEiwenna,  thrto  miles  apd  a  quarter  long,  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad.  Cattahunk  Ues  west  of  Nashawenna,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  shoal,  and  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  soil  is  rich  and  good.  IVorth 
of  Cattahunk  is  Penequese,  which  .is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
and  iialf  a  mile  broad.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Pene- 
quese is  Gull  Island,  which  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  Elizabeth  Islands  are  stony,  but  the  soil  is  mostly  good. 
Cattle  are  kept  on  all  the  islands,  but  they  are  the  most  noted  &r 
their  sheep,  which  are  larger  and  produce  finer  fleeces  than  those 
ou  Martha's  Vineyard.  Nomati's  Land  belongs  to  Chilmark,  and 
is  situated  4  miles  from  Squibnocket  Point,  and  six  and  a  half  from 
Gay  Head.  This  island  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  land  is  composed  of  hills  of  a 
moderate  elevation,  and  of  several  small  swamps.  There  are  no 
trees,  but  there  are  bushes  in  the  swamps,  and  in  some  of  them 
there  is  peat.  The  soil  of  ^e  upland  is  warm,  and  in  general 
gravelly.  The  island  is  mostly  used  for  the  feeding  of  sheep. 
There  are  two  dwelling-houses,  and  from  15  to  20  huts,  whkm 
shelter  the'pilots,  who  go  to  the  island,  priiicipally  in  the  winter, 
to  look  out  for  vessels  which  are  coming  on  the  coast. 

T^e  number  of  sheep  in  the  town  of  Chilmark,  in  1837,  was  6.470, 
of  which  1,600  were  merinos;  the  average  weight  of  each  fleece 
2  lbs.:  value  of  wool  product,  $d,180.  Population  of  the  town, 
699. 
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This  town  lies  on  the  eastern  part  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  is 
9  miles  in  length  and  5  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  Chappequiddiqk 
island,  which  belongs  to  the  town.  This  place  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Oldtown.  It  is  usually  said  to  have  been  first  settled 
by  Thomas  Mayhew  and  his  company,  in  1642 ;  but  it  appears 
there  were  10  or  12  English  families  settled  at  Edgartown  before 
Mayhew  went  on  to  the  island.  These  families  first  landed  at 
Pease  Point,  which  is  a  part  of  Starbuck  Neck.  The  ship  in 
which  they  came  was  bound  to  Virginia,  but  fell  by  accident  into 
this  port,  and,  being  short  of  provisions,  these  families  preferred 
remaining  and  taking  their  chance  with  the  Indians,  to  proceeding 
on  the  voyage.  Four  of  their  names  have  been  handed  down  to 
us :  Pease,  Vincent,  Norton,  and  Trapp,  the  three  former  of  which 
still  remain  on  the  island.  They  landed  late  in  the  autiunn,  and 
were  supplied  during  the  first  winter  with  fish  and  com  bv  the  na- 
tives. Mayhew  and  his  associates  united  with  them,  and  laid  out 
the  land  into  42  shares.  There  are  circumstances  which  render  it 
probable  that  Mayhew  the  younger  had  been  on  the  island  some 
time  before  the  grant  was  obtained.    The  town  was  incorporated  in 
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isri  *^-^  '■'■""  '■"  ■?"'"''^^^'?n*of  Nfi^v'York,  by  Francis  Love* 
}^  f^lj  --,— r, .  -.    1   iij;:  >:..»lony. 

-S'  '-■^  -V.:--!  V15  fathered  in  Ifi'll,  and  Thomas  Mayhew 
nrif  ■■■'■'■  '•'^'■-  ^'-'  --"^^  '"  16-'>7.  Thomas  Mayhew  the  father 
„--i--'-  ■  ;■•  ■!'■;'—?.  :iiid  also  t«  the  English,  after  the  death 
,.  .,  ^'  ■  -.I-  "a:L  Dimhaiii  was  ordained  in  1694.  Samuel 
%  ^...  .  -J.  'r-;:.<'tu\l  in  17i;i.  He  died  in  I74G,  and  was  suc- 
„„-;.  ■■ -.'   year  hy  John  Xcwman.     He  was  dismissed  in 

,-.>  .  ■.,  .:  ■  ■.•■.■v\lfd  by  SanuK'l  Kinijsbiiry,  (from  DedhamJ 
,„i  -.1-  I  '.'.'I.  3lr.  Kingsbury  died  of  small-])ox  in  1778,  ana 
ji.  -L  ■.  '.i<::-T.  Joseph  Thaxter,  was  ordained  in  I7S0,  and  conti- 
'Msii  it   :i.ic  otHce  till  his  death,  in  1S27. 


Easterly  nieie  a/  Edgarti 


The  village  of  Fldtrartown  is  pk-asantly  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  harlwr,  91  miles  S.  M.  of  Boston,  20  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Nan- 
tucket, 28  S.  E.  by  E.  of  New  Bedford,  20  S.  of  Falmouth,  495 
from  Washington.  It  is  a  county  town  and  port  pf  entry.  Hern 
is  the  court-house,  and  3  churches:  I  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  Methodist. 

The  anncxrd  engravinss  aro  difTorent  views  of  the  village  of 
Edgartown.     The  above  cut  shows  the  appcaranr^  of  the  central 

fiart  of  the  plare,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  island  of  Uhappequiddick, 
ying  eastwnnl  of  the  Inwn.  The  engraving  on  the  next  page 
shows  the  appear.inee  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  water, 
in  a  northern  direction  from  the  place.  Eight  vessels  are  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery  from  this  town.     Population,  1,625. 

Oldtown  harbor  is  the  strait  between  Martlia's  Vineyard  and 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  composctl  of  two  parts.  The  outer 
harbor  extends  from  Cape  Poge  to  Starbnck's  Neck,  and  is  4  or  5 
fathoms  deep.  From  this  neck  the  harbor  winds  to  the  south,  and 
against  the  town  is  half  a  mile  wide.  This  harbor  is  safe  and 
excellent,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.    It 
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If  M  much  better  than  that  of  Nantucket,  that  the  whalemeu  of 
dutt  ialaud  come  to  this  place  to  take  in  theit  water  and  fit  ont 
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ihflir  ships.  The  excellent  water  of  this  town  is  conveyed  to  tbem 
by  troughs  which  nin  over  the  wharves,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
■hipa  he,  and  by  hose  is  conveyed  into  the  casks  in  the  holds.  The 
head  of  Edgartown  harbor  is  Matakceset  Bay,  which  communicateg 
with  the  ocean  by  a  strait  called  Washqua  outlet,  60  rods  wide,  and 
bom  4  to  10  feet  deep  at  high  water.  The  surface  of  this  town  is 
mostly  level.  A  plain  extends  from  Slarbuck's  Neck  8  miles  w&t, 
mnd  is  from  S  to  6  miles  wide,  and  elevated  about  eighteen  feet  above 
the  l^vel  of  the  sea.  Kound  Edgartown  harbor  there  are  a  few  ele- 
Tated  spots,  which  rise  from  60  to  75  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is 
an  elevation  of  land  in  this  town,  near  the  Tisbury  line,  of  120  feet, 
on  which  is  situated  a  pond  of  fresh  water,  of  about  20  rods 
In  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  5  or  6  feet  deep.  It  has 
never  been  known  to  be  dry ;  and  as  tJiere  is  no  water,  either  salt 
or  &esh,  within  4  miles  of  it,  it  is  of  much  utility.  In  this  tovm 
there  is  no  stream  sufficiently  large  to  carry  a  mill,  and  all  the 
grinding  of  corn  and  grain  is  done  by  windmills.  Salt  is  made 
here  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  water  is  raised  by  pumps 
■worked  by  windmills,  and  is  led  along  by  troughs  to  the  cisterns 
oc  vats,  which  are  filled  to  the  depth  oT  3  or  4  inches,  in  which  it 
is  dried  down  by  the  sun.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  wool  in 
this  town  is  of  considerable  importance.  Besides  flannels  and 
blankets,  many  thousand  pairs  of  stockings,  mittens,  and  caps  or 
wigs,  are  annually  made  and  sold.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are 
taken  in  abundance  in-the  harbor,  coves,  and  ponds  of  this  town. 
The  herring  fishery  has  become  very  profitable.  Edgartown  has 
at  present  7  whale  ships,  2  schooners,  and  8  or  10  sloops  and 
smacks. 

CHAPPEQumcicK  Island  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Edgartown  harbor, 
and,  including  Cape  Poge,  is  6  miles  long  and  3  broad.  The  sw 
is  sandy,  but  is  thought  to  be  more  productive  than  the  opposite 
land  in  Edgartown.  There  is  some  wood  on  the  island,  which  is 
chiefly  oak  of  various  sorts.    The  east  and  north  parts  of  the  island 
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are  level,  but  the  west  part  rises  into  hills  60  feet  high.  Samp- 
son's hill  in  the  center  is  100  feet  in  height.  On  this  island  are 
about  50  families.  The  heads  of  several  of  these  families,  of  the 
name  of  Fisher,  living  near  Washqua  Point,  are  celebrated  as  bold 
and  skilful  pilots.  Ships  in  storms  often  get  within  the  dangerous 
rips  which  lie  off  the  island,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  retreat. 
Triese  men  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  them.  The  sea  rolls 
like  moving  mountains  on  the  shore,  and  the  surf  breaks^.!]!  a  ter- 
rible manner.  As  the  waves  retire,  five  or  six  of  them  lift  a  whale- 
boat  till  they  reach  the  surf,  and  then  jump  into  it  '^^ith  almost  in- 
credible alacrity.  The  boat  frequently  fills  with  water,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  return  to  the  land  to  bail  the  water  but,  atid  to  carry 
the  boat  down  again.  Wheji  at  last  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
float  on  the  surge,  to  a  person  standing  on  the  shore,  they  seem  to 
mount  up  to  the  sky,  and  then  suddenly  sink  into  the  deep.  With 
hard  rowing  they  reach  the  ship,  which  oftentimes  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  7  or  8  miles.  They  come  the  messengers  of  safety,  for 
^with  perfect  ease  they  carry  the  ship  into  the  harbor  of  Edgar- 
town,  where  it  is  secure  against  every  wind. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  Indians  were  very  numerous  in  this  town,  peiiiaps 
more  80  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard  were 
luM^table,  and  more  tractable  than  those  on  the  maip.  Governor  Mavhew  aad  ids 
ion,  as  soon  as  they  became  settled,  attempted  to  civilize  them  and  introduce  the  goml 
among  them,  and  their  success  surprised  and  delighted  the  pious  of  that  ai;e.  ^le 
Toonger  Mr.  Mayhew  labored  in  this  benevolent  work  with  aili|;ence  and  lervor  till 
his  death,  in  1657,  when  it  was  assumed  bv  his  father,  and  in  &  rew  years  by  his  son, 
and  it  was  carried' on  by  some  member  of  tne  family  till  the  beginning  of  this  nresent 
century.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  on  the  island  became  professed  Christians.  At  first 
they  were  called  catechumeos,  but  were  formed  into  a  cnurch  in  1659,  and  from  HtdB, 
another  church  arose  in  1670. 

The  English  found  most  essential  advantages  ftom  the  ascendenqr  which  was  gained 
over  their  minds:  they  were  disarmed  of  their  rage,  they  were  made  £rien&  'and 
ftllow-subjects.  In  King  Philip's  war,  all  the  Indian  nations  on  the  main  were  con- 
federated agaiBft  the  English.  Alarm  and  terror  were  diffused  on  every  side,  but  Gov. 
Mayhew  was  so  ^ell  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  these  Indians  that  he  employed  them 
as  a  guard)  furnished  them  n^ith  the  necessary  ammunition,  and  gave  them  instructioos 
how  to  conduct  themselves  for  the  common  safety  in  this  time  of  imminent  danger. 
So  faithfVil  were  they  that  they  not  only  rejected  the  strong  and  repeated  scdicitations 
of  Uie  natives  on  the  main  to  engage  in  hostilities,  but  when  anv  landed  from  it,  in 
obedience  to  their  orders  which  had  been  given  them,  they  carried  them,  thon^  some- 
times their  near  relations,  to  the  governor,  to  attend  his  pleasure.  The  English,  con- 
vinced by  these  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship,  took  no  care  of  their  own  . 
defence,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  Indians;  and  the  storm  of  war  which  raged  on  thAf 
oontinent  was  not  suffered  to  approach,  but  these  islands  enjoyed  the  calm  of  peace. 
This  was  the  genuine  and  happy  effects  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  wisdom  and  of  the  introduc- 
tioQ  of  the  Chnstian  religion  among  the  Indians. 


TISBURY. 


This  town  comprehends  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  is  10 
niiles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  It  was 
incorporated  a  township  in  1671,  at  the  same  time  with  Edgartown, 
while  under  the  government  of  New  York.  As  an  acknowledg- 
ment, the  proprietors  were  to  pay  each  and  every  year  two  barrels 
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of  good  merchantable  codfish,  to  be  delivered  at  Fort  James,  in 
jfev  Yorl£.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Jliddletown. 

'nie  precise  time  when  the  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
iced  is  not  known.  John  Mayhew  began  to  preach  at  Tisbury  in 
1673,  but  was  not  ordained.  Josiah  Torrey  was  ordained  in  1701 ; 
Nathaniel  Hancock  in  1727 ,  George  Damon  in  1760,  and  was  dis- 
misaed  about  1779.  Asa  Morse  was  installed' in  1784,  and  dis- 
missed at  his  request  in  1799.  He  was  succeeded  in  1801  by 
Nymphas  Hatch. 

There  are  two  churches,  1  Oongregationalist  and  1  Methodist, 
situated  in  West  Tisbury,  8  miles  and  a  half  from  the  court-house 
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in  Edgattown,  and  85  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  At  Holmes'  Hole,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  a  village,  consisting  of  about  100 
dwelling-honses.  There  are  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  church; 
tite  last-mentioned  was  built  in  1837.  A  few  houses  on  the  east 
chop  of  the  harbor  fall  within  the  limits  of  Edgartown.  Holmes' 
Hole  is  a  good  harbor.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  8  fathoms  to 
3 ;  the  bottom  good  holding  ground,  bluish  clay.  Several  excel- 
lent pilots  reside  near  the  harbor.  Wickataquay  Pond  communi- 
cates with  Holmes'  Hole  by  an  opening  which  is  only  4  rods  wide 
and  7  feet  deep  at  high  water.  It  is  supposed  formerly  to  have 
been  wider  and  deeper,  and  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  harbor. 
The  pond  is  3  miles  in  length  and  1  mile  in  width,  and  in  several 
places  40  feet  in  depth.  It  is  situated  on  the  Edgartown  side  of 
the  harbor.  Newtown  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  Tisbury,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  has  a  natural  communication  with  the 
sea,  through  which  the  tide  rises  and  falls.  The  largest  brooks  in 
the  island  empty  into  the  head  of  this  pond,  not  more  than  100 
rods  apart,  one  running  from  the  west  and  one  from  the  north- 
west   A  small  brook  in  this  town  discharges  itself  into  Lam- 
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bert's  Cove.  The  wells  in  this  town,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  are  not  deep,  the  water  in  them  being  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  The  common  depth  is  from  15  to  20  feet.  The  water  in 
them  is  soft  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  will  wash  as  well  as  rain 
water.  The  sandy  beaches  in  every  part  of  the  island  abound 
with  fresh  water,  which  can  be  obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet. 
The  surface  of  this  town  is  mostly  level  plains.  Around  Holmes* 
Hole,  however,  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  a  range  of 
highland  runs  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  parallel  with  the 
sound.  Most  of  the  improved  land  in  this  township  is  good  and 
productive. 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 

Essex  county,  the  north-eastern  section  of  Massachusetts,  was 
incorporated  as  a  county  in  1643.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  long, 
and  twenty-five  miles  wide ;  and  is  more  densely  populated  than 
any  other  county  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive sea-coast,  the  line  of  which  is  very  uneven,  being  indented 
with  nmneroiis  bays,  inlets,  and  .harbors.  Much  of  the  shore  is 
rough  and  rocky,  but  it  has  here  and  there  a  sandy  beach.  There 
are  also  great  tracts  of  salt  marsh,  which  produce  large  quantities 
of  grass.  Inhere  are  many  hilb  in  the  county,  but  no  mountains. 
The  soil  in  many  places  is  hard  to  cultivate,  but  is  made  produc- 
tive by  the  industry  of  the  farmers.  The  principal  river  in  the 
county  is  the  Merrimac,  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire;  il  passes 
through  the  northern  section,  three  miles  south  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  and,  owing  to  falls  and  rapids,  is  navigable  only  to 
Haverhill,  about  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  is  in  this 
coimty  a  large  amount  of  wealth,  and  its  commerce  and  fisheries 
are  very  extensive.  The  manufacture  of  shoes,  cloth,  and  other 
articles,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Courts  for  the 
county  are  held  at  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Ipswich.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  27  in  number. 


Amesbury, 

Georgetown, 

Manchester, 

Salem, 

Andover, 

Gloucester, 

Marblehead, 

Salisbury,   . 

Beverly, 

Hamilton, 

Methuen, 

Saugus, 

Boxford, 

Haverhill, 

Middleton, 

Topsfield, 

Bradford, 

Ipswich, 

Newbury, 

Wenham, 

Danvers, 

Lynn, 

Newburyport, 

West  Newbury. 

Essex, 

Lynn  field. 

Rowley, 

In  1800  the  population  of 
was  71,888;  in  1820  it  was 
in  1837  it  was  93,689. 


the  county  was  61,196 ;   in  1810  it 
74,655;  in  1830  it  was  82,887 ;   and 
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Ambsi^urt  was  formerly  a  wish  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  under 
the  name  of  SaUsbury  New^Tawn.  It  took  its  name  from  a  town 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  and  in  the  first  records  of  the  town  it  is  writ- 
ten Ahnsbury.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1668.  It  is  six 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions :  Wesi  Parish^  or  Jamaica,  the  Ferry,  and  MUls,  The  Ferry 
lies  at  the  ^south-east  extremity  of  the  town,  at  tlie  junction  oi 
Povxna  river  with  the  Merrimac.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  ferry  which  was  established  between  this  part  of  the  town' 
and  Newbury.  .  The  river  alters  its  course  at  this  point  from  a 
north-east  to  a  south-west  direction.  This  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade,  and  many  large  ships  were  owned  in  the  place. 
Ship-building  was  also  carried  on  extensively  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  some  are  still  yearly  launched.  ^  Shad  and  salmon  were 
taken  bt  this  place;  some  are  still  caught,  but  they  are  becoming 
scarce.  The  Mills  are  .situated  at  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
town,  around  the  lower  falls  of  the  Powow,  forming  a  continuous 
settlement  with  the  north-western  village  of  Salisbury,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the-  Powow.  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  2  rod^, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  bridges.  There  are  6  dams  at  the 
Mills  within  a  space  of  50  rods ;  the  aggregate  fall  of  water  is 
70  feet.  The  stream  is. rapid,  especially  in  freshet  times,  when  its 
descent  over  the  falls  presents  a  beautiful  scene. .  The  stream  is 
seldom  exhausted ;  when  so,  Kimball's  Pond  has  been  dammed 
up,  and  converted  into  a  reservoir.  The  canal  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  pond  and  river  is  nearly  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  in  length.  It  has  been  made  more  than  a  century.  A  part 
of  it  forms  a  tunnel  under  a  high  hill,  which  is  considered  quite  a 
curiosity.  Water  power  in  this  place  was  applied  to  machinery  at 
an  early  date.  As  far  back  as  half  a  century  there  was  a  smelting- 
fumace,  and  much  business  carried  on  in  the  making  of  various 
kinds  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements.  Jacob  Perkins^  machine 
for  cutting  and  heading  nails,  which  was  invented  about  1796,  was 
first  used  in  this  village.  The  town  is  hilly,  and  much  of  the 
natural  scenery  is  of  a  picturesque  character.  Whittier,  Bear, 
and  the  Pond  hills,  are  the  most  elevated,  and  the  prospect  from 
them  is  very  extensive  and  romantic.  The  soil  of  the  town  is  of 
an  average  quality  of  the  other  soil  in  the  county.  The  Amesbury 
Flannel  Manufacturinff  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1822,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  have  two  large  factories  in  ope- 
ration, one  of  which  is  for  the  manufactory  of  flannels,  the  other 
for  satinets.  The  flannel  mills  have  made  annually  15,000  pieces 
of  flannels,  46  yards  each ;  the  satinet  mill,  5,000  pieces  ol  sati- 
net, 25  yards  each. 

The  loUowing  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  what  is  called  the  Milb 
Village,  lying  in  the  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury.  For  many 
purposes,  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Powow  (the  dividing  line) 
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act  blether  as  one  town.  The  village,  in  both  towns,  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  2,500  inhabitants.  There  are  five  churches:  2 
Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  for  Friends,  and  1  Episcopal.  This 
place  is  6  miles  from  IS'ewburyport,  12  from  Haverhill,  20  from 
Portsmouth,  aud  40  from  Boston.     Population  of  the  town,  2,567". 
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Seuth'^ait  viim  vf  UGlli  ViBagt,  in  Satiiiury  and  Amahirf, 

One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Jonah 
Bartlea,  was  a  native  of  this  town,  and  many  of  his  kindred  still 
live  in  the  place.  He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  place,  and 
removed  to  New  Hampshire,  of  which  state  he  held  the  office  of 
governor  for  a  number  of  years.     He  died  in  1795. 

The  first  church  organized  Was  located  at  the  Ferry.  The  first 
pastor,  settled  in  1672,  was  Thomas  Wells,  who  died  1734,  aged 
87.  The  second  pastor  was  tlic  Rev.  Edmund  March,  of  New- 
bury, who  was  settled  here  in  1728.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev, 
Elisha  Odin,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  who  was  seltled  in  1744,  and  died 
in  1752.  His  successor  was  Thomas  Hibberl,  of  Rowley,  who 
was  settled  in  1754,  and  died  in  17**3.  The  fifth  pastor  was  Sen- 
jamin  BeU,  settled  in  1784,  and  resigned  in  1790 ;  was  succeeded 
by  Stephen  Hull  in  1799,  who  resigned  in  1811.  The  second  Con- 
gregational church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was  organized  in 
1726.  The  Congregational  society  of  Amcsbuty  and  Salisbury 
was  organized  in  1831.  Tlie  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  at  the 
Mills  village.  In  Mr.  Ncwhall's  Essex  Memorial,  it  is  stated, 
"  Most  of  the  people  of  Amesbury  belong  to  the  productive  class; 
very  few  are  raised  above  the  necessity  for  personal  exertion. 
All  are  active  and  industrious,  readily  find  employment,  and  com- 
mand good  wages.  They  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  There  lias  not  been,  for  several  years, 
and  is  not  now,  a  single  licensed  grocer  in  to\vn."  According  to 
the  Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837,  there  were  in 
the  limits  of  this  town  3  woollen  mills,  having  27  sets  of  macbi- 
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iiery ;  1,100,000  yards  of  flannel  were  manufactured,  and  150,000 
yards  of  satinet ;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $425,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 118;  females,  126;  capital  invested,  $250,000.  In  die 
manufacture  of  chaises,  &c.,  128  hands  were  employed,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots,  84  persons. 


ANDOVER. 


Thk  exact  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Cockicheiaickj  now  Ando- 
ver,  or  when  the  town  was  first  purchased  of  the  Indians,  does  not 
distinctly  appear.  The  land  was  bought  of  Ctitshamachey  the 
sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Woodbridgc,  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cochichewick.  The  amount  paid  was  £6  and  a 
coat  Mr.  Edmund  Faulkner  might  have  assisted  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  purchased  the  town  for  the 
settlers.  In  1646,  the  court  confirmed  this  purchase  and  grant, 
and  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Andover^  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  planters  came  from  Aiidover,  in  Hampshiiei 
England.  The  settlers  bought  the  land  of  the  town,  and  they 
were  received  as  commoners  or  proprietors ;  and,  according  to  a 
vote  of  the  town,  all  householders  were  considered  as  proprietors 
and  voters.  The  first  divisions  were  small  lots,  few  exceeding  ten 
acres.  The  farms  were  rendered  inconvenient,  from  the  fact  that 
plough  land  was  granted  at  a  distance,  in  small  parcels,  on  the 

f)lains;  the  same  also  with  swamps  and  meadow-land,  wood- 
and,  &c.  Much  of  this  inconvenience  is  felt  to  this  day.  There 
is  much  obscurity  about  certain  transactions,  in  consequence  of 
the  early  records  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  land 
was  first  settled  near  Cochichewick  brook,  and  upon  the  Shawshin. 
Various  parts  of  the  town  were  soon  occupied  by  settlers.  The 
chief  settlement  was  for  many  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
meeting^iouse  and  Cochichewick  brook,  and  was  called  the  town. 
Most  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  England;  the  names  of  the 
following  were  taken  from  the  town  records.  They  were  written 
in  an  ancient  hand,  without  date,  but  probably  most  of  the  first 
settlers  were  living  when  they  were  Avritten.  "  The  names  of  all 
the  householders  in  order  as  they  came  to  town :  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
John  Osgood,  Joseph  Parker,  Richard  Barker,  John  Stevens, 
Nicholas  Holt,  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  John  Frye,  Edmimd  Faulk- 
ner, Robert  Barnard,  Daniel  Poor,  Nathan  Parker,  Henry  Jaques, 
John  Aslett,  Richard  Blake,  William  Ballard,  John  Lovejoy,  Tho- 
mas Poor,  George  Abbot,  John  Russ,  Andrew  Allen,  Andrew  Fos- 
ter, Thomas  Chandler."  Part  of  these  brought  families  with  them. 
The  rest  were  young  mimarried  men.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
these  and  others  were  in  Andover  before  1644.  Many  followed 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  first  violence  done  by  the  Indians  took  place  April,  19, 1676. 
They  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Stevens,  not  far  from 
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Bodwell's  Ferry.  He  escaped  upon  his  horse  and  gave  the  alarm. 
The  Indians  pursued  their  way  along  the  main  road,  v/ithout  doing 
any  mischief,  till  they  arrived  at  the  south  part  of  the  town;  there 
they  killed  Joseph  Abbot,  and  took  Timothy  Abbot,  both  sons  of 
George  Abbot,  sen.  Joseph  was  stroni?  and  bold,  and  the  tradition 
is  that  he  killed  one  or  more  of  them  before  he  was  slain :  he  was  in 
his  24th  year.  Timothy  was  in  his  13th  year:  after  being  kept  seve- 
ral months,  ho  was  brought  back  by  a  squaw  who  was  friendly  to 
the  family.  At  the  same  time,  they  burnt  Mr.  Faulkner's  house, 
wounded  Roger  Marks,  and  killed  his  horse.  They  killed  somo 
cattle,  but  only  had  time  to  cut  out  their  tongues,  as  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  people  in  the  garrison.  A  few  months  after,  a 
party  of  the  enemy  surprised  and  captured  Mr.  Haggett  and  two 
of  his  sons.  The  ioth  of  July,  1671,  John  Parker,  James  Parker, 
John  Phelps,  and  Daniel  Blackhead,  were  surprised  and  slain  at 
Black  Point,  in  ^Scarborough.  Another  war  with  the  Indians  com- 
menced in  1688.  Andover  suffered  more  in  this  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding war.  In  August,  1689,  John  and  Andrew  Peters  were , 
killed  by  the  Indians.  The  same  year,  Lieut.  John  Stevens,  Ben- 
jamin Lovcjoy,  Eleazer  Streaton,  and  Robert  Russell,  died  in  the 
war  at  the  eastward.     In  August,  1696,  two  others  were  slain. 

The  greatest  distress  which  the  Andover  people  ever  suffered  from 
the  Indians  was  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1698.  A  company  of  30 
or  40  Indians  surprised  the  town,  slew  5  persons,  burnt  2  houses 
and  2  barns,  with  the  cattle  in  them,  with  other  damage.  The 
names  of  the  persons  killed  were  Simon  Wade,  Nathaniel  Brown, 
Penelope  Johnson,  Capt.  Pascoe  Chubb,  and  Hannah  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Faulkner.  Two  years  before,  Chubb  had 
been  captain  at  Pemaquid  fort,  when  he  treacherously  murdered 
two  chiefs  of  the  Indians,  which  had  greatly  enraged  them.  His 
death  caused  them  as  much  joy  as  the  taking  of  the  whole  town. 
Col.  Dudley  Bradstreet  and  his  family  they  took,  and  carried  them 
about  50  rods  from  his  house ;  they  then  halted  and  dismissed  their 
prisoners,  without  offering  them  the  least  injury.  The  tradition  is, 
that  one  Watemummon,  an  Indian  who  lived  at  Newbury,  having  a 
particular  regard  for  Col.  Bradstreet,  offered  to  conduct  the  Indians 
to  his  house,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  kill  nor  capture  any 
of  the  family.  They  took  Abicl  Stevens,  a  lad,  who  pretended  to  be 
lame,  and  kept  behind.  The  Indians  hurried,  expecting  to  be  pur- 
sued. He  turned  back,  iind  made  his  escape,  though  fired  upon 
by  the  Indian  who  took  him.  In  consequence  of  the  snow  being 
deep,  the  uihabitants  having  no  snow-shoes,  the  Indians  were  not 

Eursued.  Assacumbuit,  their  principal  chief,  had  distinguished 
imself  in  this  war  by  his  cruelties,  which  rendered  their  conduct 
in  releasmg  the  captives  the  more  extraordinary.  No  assa\ilt  after 
this  has  been  made  upon  Andover,  but  the  towns  near  suffered 
much  many  years  afterward. 

Andover  is  the  largest  township  in  Essex  county ;  it  contains 
35,738  acres.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  it  is  well  cultivated. 
The  river  Mcrrimac  runs  along  the  nortli-west  side;  CachiclU' 
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wick  Brook  issues  from  Great  Pond,  in  the  north-east,  and  empties 
into  the  Merrimac.  The  river  SiaVshin  rises  in  Lexington,  and, 
passing  through  Billericft,  Wilmington,  Tewksbury,  and  Andover, 
empties  into  the  Merrimao.  Oreat  Pond,  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the  town,  is  a  fine  place  for  hsh  and  feathered  gaiae.  It  coven 
about  450  acres.  Haggetfs  Pond  is  in  tiic  west  parish,  and  is  a 
place  of  frequent  resort  ui  the  summer  for  parties  of  pleasure.  It 
covers  about  220  acres. 
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Wetttr*  viem  of  the  TkeoUgkal  Semnan/  at  Aailvvn. 


The  south  parish,  in  which  the  Theological  Institution  is  situated, 
has  a  considerable  village,  extending  northward  of  tiie  institution, 
easterly  to  some  extent,  and  westerly  noar  the  factories.  The 
houses  generally  are  well  built,  and  present  a  line  appearance.  A 
large  portion  of  them  has  been  erected  within  thirty  years.  There 
are  in  the  village  a  pTinting-ofiice;  the  "Audovcr  Bank,"  incorpo- 
rated in  1826,  capital  S2(IU,IHH);  the  Merrimac  Mutual  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company,  incorporated  in  1828,  and  a  savings  bank,  reeenlly 
instituted.  There  arc  i)  churches  in  the  village:  1  Congregational, 
I  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  I'niversalist,  and  1  Methodist.  This 
place  is  10  miles  R  of  Lowell,  Ifi  from  Salem,  and  20  from  Bos- 
ton. The  Andover  and  Wilminsjlon  railroad  passes  through  the 
village.  Population  of  the  town,  4,87S.  In  1S37,  there  wore  8 
woollen  mills.  2f)  sets  of  machinery :  wool  con-sumod,  't'Z  1.01)0  lbs. ; 
cioth  man iifart tired,  1.204,0110  yards:  value  of  woollen  goods, 
S.?30,0lX);  males  employed,  I M;  females,  U)2;  capital  invested, 
ft270,00<l;  vahie  of  boors  and  shoes  mauufacturcd.  .^l(i,500. 
There  were  two  manufactories  of  niaciiinery,  rni|)loyi]ig  ^lU  hands. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  three  prineipal  Imildings 
of  the  Theological  Institution.  Thc^y  stand  on  elevated  ground, 
having  a  comtnanding,  variegated,  and  brantifid  prosjwcl.  The 
buildings  of  the  institution  cnn.sisl  of  a  dwell ing-liouse  for  each  of 
the  professors;  Piiillips  Hall,  of  brick,  !HI  feet  by  40,  four  stories,  con- 
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taining  32  rooms  for  students,  built  in  1808 ;  Bartlet  Chapel,  an  ele- 
gant brick  building,  94  feet  by  40,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  and 
three  lecture  rooms,  built  in  1818 ;  and  Bartlct  Hall,  an  elegant 
brick  building,  104  feet  by  4(1,  containing  33  suits  of  rooms,  fur- 
nished, presented  by  Mr.  Barllet  in  1821. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1S07,  and  richly  endowed  by 
the  donations  of  William  Bartlet,  Esq.,  and  Moses  Brown,  Esq., 
.  of  Ncwburyport ;  Widow  Pliccbe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  and 
Samuel  Alibot,  Esq.,  of  Andover,  and  John  Norris,  Esq.,  and  his 
widow,  of  Salem.  The  library  of  the  seminary  contains  between 
tvelre  and  thirteen  thousand  volumes.  Besides  this,  there  are 
two  other  libraries :  one,  of  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society,  contain- 
ing from  two  to  three  thousand  volumes ;  the  other,  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Enquiry  respecting  Missions,  containing  from  one  lo 
two  thousand  volumes.  There  is  au  Athenicum  and  news-room, 
supported  by  the  students.  Annexed  to  the  institution  is  a  Com- 
modious mechanic's  shop,  where  the  students  can  exercise  them- 
selves incarpenteringor  cabinet  work.  There  is  a  musical  society, 
the  president  of  which  is  paid  by  the  trustees  for  his  services  as 
teacher  of  sacred  music.  'I'lie  term  is  three  years.  The  principal 
study  for  the  tirst  year  is  the  Bible  in  its  origuial  tongues,  'ftie 
second  year  is  occupied  in  ihe  study  of  sy-stematic  theology.  The 
third  year  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  tlie  comiwsitiou  of  sermons.  'Hicrc  is  also  a  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary near  the  Institution,  which  u-ill  accommodate  2U0  students. 


u/  Phillips  Acniltmy  at  Aitdontf. 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  is 
situated  a  few  rotls  soufli  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  It  is  bnilt 
of  brick,  and  is  80  feet  in  length  and  40  iu  width,  and  was  erected 
in  1819.  This  academy  was  founded  April  21,  1778,  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Andover,  and  Hon.  John  Phillips,  Exeter,  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips.  It  was  incorporated  Oct.  4,  1780,  and 
isone  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  coimtry.  Its  funds 
are  about  $50,000.    The  first  object  of  the  institution  is  declared 
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to  be  the  promotion  of  true  piety  and  virtue.  The  principal  studies 
are  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  together  with 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speaking :  also,  practi- 
cal geometry,  logic,  and  geography,  with  such  other  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  or  languages  as  opportunity  and  ability  may  admit, 
or  as  the  trustees  shall  direct.  Other  schools,  of  a  high  class,  exist 
in  this  town,  for  the  reception  of  male  and  female  pupils.  The 
average  number  of  those  attending  private  schools  and  academies 
is  about  five  hundred. 

The  first  church,  located  in  the  north  parish,  was  founded  Octo- 
ber, 1645.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  who  was 
settled  when  the  church  was  formed.  He  resigned  in  1647,  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  preached  until  ejected  under  Charles 
II.  He  returned  and  lived  at  JVewbury,  where  he  died,  March, 
1695.  The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  Francis  Dane,  who  was  set- 
tled 1648.  The  third,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  was  settled 
1682.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Barnard,  in  1719.  The 
fifth  was  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who  was  settled  1758.  The 
sixth  pastor.  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  was  settled  here  in  1810.  The 
second  Congregational  church  is  situated  in  the  south  parish,  and 
was  organized  1711.  The  west  parish  Congregational  church  was 
gathers  Dec.  5,  1826,  and  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Jackson  settled  here  in 
1827.  The  Baptist  church,  located  in  south  parish,  was  organ- 
ized 1832. 

During  the  excitement  in  1692,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the 
I)eople  of  Andover  sufflered  their  share  of  the  alarm  and  distress 
which  it  occasioned.  More  than  .fifty  in  this  town  were  complained 
of,  for  afflicting  their  neighbors  and  others.  Dudley  Bradstreet, 
Esq.,  having  granted  thirty  or  forty  warrants  for  commitments,  at 
length  refused  to  grant  any  more.  He  and  his  wife  were  imme- 
diately accused ;  he  was  said  to  have  killed  nine  persons  by  witch- 
craft. He  found  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  make  his  escape. 
Three  persons  who  belonged  to  Andover  were  hung  for  witchcraft, 
viz.  Martha  Carryer,  Samuel  Wardell,  and  Mary  Parker.  The 
following  is  from  Abbot's  History  of  Andover,  published  at  Ando- 
ver, by  Flagg  and  Gould,  in  1829.  It  is  inserted  here  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  and  also  as  a  document  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  times. 

The  Indictment  of  MartJut  Carryer. 

E«ex  m.    Anno  Regni  Refria  el  Reg inoe  Wilielm  et  Maris,  nunc  AngliiP,  etc.  qiiarto. 

The  Jurors  for  oar  sovereign  lord  and  lady  the  king  and  queen,  preseht,  that  Martha 
Carryer,  wife  of  Thomas  Carr}'er,  of  Andover,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  husbandman, 
the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  vear  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lonl  and 
lady,  William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ire- 
laikd,  king  aad  queen,  defenders  of  the  faith,  dec.  And  divers  other  days  and  times, 
as  well  before  as  after,  certain  detestable  arts,  called  witchcrafts,  and  sorceries,  wick- 
edly and  feloniously  hath  used,  practised  and  exercised,  at  and  -within  the  township  of 
Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid,  in,  upon,  and  against  one  Mary  Wolcott,  of 
Salem  Village,  single  woman,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid;  by  which  said  wicked 
arts  the  said  Mary  Wolcott,  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  aforesaid, 
and  at  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after,  was,  and  is  tortured, 
afflictedi  pined,  consumed,  waited  and  tormented;  against  the  peace  of  our  sov'ereigu 
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Icffd  and  lady,  'William  and  Maiy,  king  and  qneen  of  England;  their  crown  and  dig- 
ni^^  and  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 
Witnesses — Mary  Wowott,  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  Ann  Putnam* 
There  was  also  a  second  indictment  for  aflUcting  Elizabeth  Hubbard  by  witchcraft. 
Witnesses — Elizabetd  Hubbard,  Mart  Wolcott,  Ann  Putnam,  Mary  Warun. 

The  trial  of  Martha  Carryer,  Angutg,  2,  1692,  as  staled  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  » 

Martha  Carryer  was  indicted  for  the  bewitching  of  certain  persons,  according  to  the 
farm  usual  in  such  cases:  Pleading  not  guilty  to  her  indictment,  there  were  first 
1»t)Ught  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  bewitched  persons ;  who  not  only  made  the 
court  sensible  of  an  horrid  witchcraft  committed  upon  them,  but  jalso  deposed,  that  it 
was  Martha  Carryer,  or  her  shape,  that  grievously  tormented  them  by  biting,  pricking, 
ninching  and  choking  them.  It  was  further  deposed  that  Mobile  this  Carrver  was  on 
ner  examination  before  the  magistrates,  the  poor  people  were  so  tortured  that  every 
one  expected  their  death  on  the  very  spot ;  but  that  upon  the  binding  of  Canyer  they 
were  eased.  Moreover,  the  looks  of  Carryer,  then  laid  the  afflicted  pec^le  for  dead, 
and  her  touch,  if  her  eyes  were  at  the  same  time  olf  them,  raised  them  again.  .  Which 
things  were  also  now  seen  upon  her  trial.  And  it  was  testified,  that  upon  the  mention 
of  some  having  their  necks  twisted  almost  round  by  the  shape  of  this  Carryer,  she 
replied,  It^s  no  mattery  though  their  ncckh  had  been  trristed  quite  off. 

2.  Before  the  trial  of  this  prisoner,  several  of  her  own  children  had  frankly  and  fully 
confessed,  not  only  that  they  were  witches  themselves,  but  that  their  mother  had  made 
them  so.  This  confession  they  made  .with  grejit' shows  of  repentahce,  and  with  much 
demonstration  of  truth.  They  related  place,  time,  occasion ;  they  gave  an  aecountof 
journeys,  meetings,  and  mischiefs  by  them  pcrfonned ;  and  were  very  credible  in  what 
they  said.  Nevertheless,  this  evidence  was  not  produced  again^St  the  prisonier  at  the 
bar,  inasmuch  as  there  was  other  evidence,  enough  to  proceed  upon. 

3.  Benjamin  Abbot  gave  in  his  testimony,  that  last  March  i^-as  a  twelvemonth,  this 
Carryer  was  very  angry  with  him,  upon  laying  out  some  land  near  her  husband's. 
Her  expressions  in  this  anger  were,  that  she  would  stick  as  close  to  Abbot,  as  the  bark 
stack  to  the  tree ;  and  that  he  should  repent  of  it  before  seven  years  came  to  an  end, 
60  as  Dr.  Prescot  should  never  cure  him.  These  words  were  heard  by  others  besides 
Abbot  himself,  who  also  heard  her  say,  she  would  hold  his  nose  as  close  tp  the  grind- 
stone as  ever  it  'U'as  held  since  his  name  was  Abbot.  Presently  after  this  he  was  taken 
with  a  swelling  in  his  foot,  and  then  with  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  exceedingly  tor- 
mented. It  bred  a  sore,  which  was  lanced  by  Dr.  Prescot,  and  .several  gallons  of  cor- 
ruption ran  out  of  it.  For  six  weeks  it  continued  very  bad ;  and  then  another  sore 
bred  in  his  groin,  which  was  also  lanced  by  Dr.  Prescot.  Another  sore  bred  in  his 
eroin,  which  was  likewise  cut,  and  put  him  to  very  great  misery.  He  was  brought  to 
death's  door,  and  so  remained  until  Carr>'er  was  taken,  and  carried  away  by  the  con- 
stable. From  which  very  day  he  began  to  mend,  and  so  grew  better  every  day,  and 
is  well  ever  since. 

Sarah  Abbot,  his  wife,  also  testified  that  her  husband  was  not  only  all  this  while 
afflicted  in  his  body;  but  also  that  stransre,  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  calami- 
ties befel  his  cattle ;  their  death  beiag  such  as  they  could  guess  no  natural  reason  for. 

4.  Allin  Toothaker  testified  that  Richard,  the  son  of  Martha  Carr}'er,  having  some 
difference  with  him,  pulled  him  down  by  the  hair  of  the  head;  when  he  rose  again,  he 
was  going  to  strike  at  Richard  Carryer,  but  fell  down  fiat  on  his  back  to  the  ground, 
and  had  not  power  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  until  he  told  Carryer  he  yielded;  and  then  he 
saw  the  shape  of  Martha  Carr}'er  go  off"  his  breast. 

This  Toothaker  had  received  a  wound  in  the  wars,  and  he  now  testified,  that  Martha 
Carryer  told  him,  he  should  never  be  cured.  Just  before  the  apprehending  of  Carryer, 
he  could  thrust  a  knitting  needle  into  his  wotmd  four  inches  deep,  but  presently  after 
her  being  seized,  he  was  thoroughly  healed. 

He  further  testified  that  when  Carr}'er  and  he  .sometimes  were  at  variance,  she  would 
clap  her  hands  at  him,  and  say,  he  should  pet  nothing  by  it.  Whereupon  he  several 
times  lost  his  cattle  by  strange  deaths,  whereof  no  natural  causes  could  be  given. 

5.  John  Roger  also  testified  that  upon  the  threatening  words  of  this  malicious  CarryeT 
his  cattle  would  be  strangely  bewitched ;  as- was  more  particularly  then  described. 

6.  Samuel  Preston  testified  that  about  two  years  ago,  having  some  difference  with 
Martha  Carryer,  he  lost  a  cow  in  a  strange,  preternatural,  unusual  manner;  and  about 
a  month  after  this,  the  said  Carryer,  haying  again  some  difference  "with  him,  she  told 
him  he  had  lately  lost  a  cow,  and  it  should  not  l)e  long  before  he  lost  another!  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass ;  for  he  had  a  thriving  and  well-kept  cow,  which,  without 
any  known  cause,  quickly  fell  down  and  died. 

7.  Phebe  Chandler  testified  that  about  a  fortnight  before  the  apprehension  of  Martha 
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GairyeTy  on  a  Lord's  day,  "while  the  pahn  wtLs  singing  in  the  chnrch,  this  Carryer  then 
took  her  by  the  shoulder,  and,  shaking  her,  asked  her  where  she  lived.  She  znade  her 
no  answer,  although  as  Carryer,  who  lived  next  door  to  her  father's  house,  could  not 
in  reason  but  know  who  she  was.  Quickly  after  this,  as  she  was  at  several  times 
crossing  the  fields,  she  heard  a  voice  that  she  took  to  be  Martha  Carryer's,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  over  her  head.  The  voice  told  her,  ske  should  within  two  or  three 
days  he  poisoned.  Accordingly,  within  such  a  little  time,  one  half  of  her  right  hand 
became  greatly  swollen  and  very  painful ;  as  also  part  of  her  face ;  whereof  she  can 
give  no  acoount  how  it  came.  It  continued  very  bad  for  some  days ;  and  several  times 
since  she  has  had  a  great  pain  in  her  breast ;  and  been  so  seized  on  her  legs  that  she 
has  hardly  been  able  to  go.  She  added,  that  lately  going  well  to  the  honse  of  Crod, 
Richard,  the  son  of  Martha  Carryer,  looked  very  earnestly  upon  her,  and  immediately 
her  hand  which  h^d  formerly  been  poisoned,  as  is  above  said,  began  to  pain  iidt 
greatly,  and  she  had  a  strange  burning  at  her  stomach ;  but  was  then  struck  deaf,  so 
that  she  could  not  hear  any  of  the  prayer,  or  singing,  till  the  two  or  three  last  wordi 
of  the  psalm. 

8.  One  Foster,  who  confessed  her  own  share  in  the  witchcraft,  for  which  the  prisoner 
stood  indicted,  affirmed,  that  she  had  seen  the  prisoner  at  some  of  their  witchrmeetings, 
and  that  it  was  this  Carryer,  who  persuaded  her  to  "be  a  witch.  She  confessed  that  the 
devil  carried  thein  on  a  pole  to  a  witch-meeting,  but  the  pole  broke,  and  she  hanging 
abont  Carryer's  neck,  they  both  fell  down,  and  she  then  received  an  hurt  by  the  fiUl, 
whereof  she  was  not  at  this  very  time  recovered. 

9.  One  Lacy,  who  Ukewise  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
she  and  the  prisoner  were  once  bodily  present,  at  a  witch-meeting  in  Salem  Village, 
an4  that  she  knew  the  prisoner  to  be  a  witch,  and^  to  have  been  at  a  diabolical  sacra- 
ment, and  that  the  prisoner  was  the  undoing  of  her  and  her  children,  by  enticing  them 
into  the  snare  of  the  devil. 

10.  Another  Lacy,  who  also  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
the  prisoner  was  at  the  witch-meeting  in  Salem  Village,  where  they  had  bread  and  wine 
administered  to  them. 

11.  In  the  tiine  of  this  prisoner's  trial,  one  iSusanna  Shelden,  in  open  court,  had  her 
luuids  unaccountably  tied  together  with  a  wheel-band,  so  fast,  that  without  cutting,  it 
oould  not  be  loosened.  It  was  done  by  a  spectre  ^  azid  the  sufierer  affirmed  it  was  the 
prisoner's. 


BEVERLY. 


Beverly  was  formerly  a  part  of  Salem,  and  was  first  settled 
about  the  year  1630,  by  the  removal  of  John  and  William  Wood- 
bury, with  others  of  the  companions  of  Roger  Conant,  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  Bass  river.  John  Balch  and  Conant, 
with  others,  soon  came  after.  In  1649  the  settlers  became  numer- 
ous enough  to  desire  of  the  church  of  Salem  that  "  some  course  be 
taken  for  the  means  of  grace  amongst  themselves,  because  of  the 
tediousness  and  difficulties  over  the  water,  and  other  inconve- 
niences." A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1656,  and  a  branch  of  the 
church  of  Sallem  established.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Beverly  on  the  14th  Oct.,  J  668.  The  act  of  ihcorpora- 
tiMi  ran  thus :  ■"  The  court,  on  perusal  of  this  return,  (on  notice  to 
Salem,)  judge  it  meet  to  grant  that  Bass  River  be  henceforth  a 
township  of  themselves,  referring  it  to  Salem  to  accommodate  them 
with  lands  and  bounds  suitable  for  them,  and  that  it  be  called 
Beverly."  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1668.  Conant  was  not  satisfied  with  the  name  given 
by  the  court;  in  1671  he  petitioned  to  have  it  changed  U^BuMeiffh, 
the  name  of  the  town  in  England  from  which  he  came.    Tlie  fol- 
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lowing,  from  New/uUTs  Essex  Memorial,*  1836,  is  an  extract  from 
the  petition : — 

<<  Now  my  umble  suit  and  request  is  unto  this  honorable  Court  onlie  that  the  name 
of  our  town  or  plantation  may  be  altered  or  changed  from  Beverly,  and  be  called  Bud- 
leigh.  1  have  two  reasons  that  have  moved  mc  unto  this  request :  the  first  is,  the 
great  dislike  and  discontent  of  many  of  our  people  for  this  name  of  Beverly,  because 
(wee  being  but  a  small  place)  it  hath  caused  on  us  the  constant  nick-name  oibtggaHify 
being  in  the  mouths  of  many,  and  no  order  was  given,  or  consent  by  the  people,  to 
their  agent,  for  any  name  untill  they  were  shure  of  being  a  towne  panted  in  the  first 
place.  Secondly,  I  being  the  first  that  had  house  in  Salem,  (and  neither  had  an^  hand 
m  nameing  either  that  or  any  other  towne,)  and  myself,  with  those  that  were  with  me, 
being  all  from  the  western  part  of  England,  desire  this  western  name  of  Budleigh>  a 
market  towjie  m  Devonshire,  and  neere  unto  the  sea,  as  wee  are  hecre  in  this  place,  and 
where  myself  was  borne.  Now,  in  regard  of  our  firstnesse  p.nd  antiquity  in  this  soe 
famous  a  collony,  we  should  umblie  request  this  small  prevaledg,  with  your  favour  and 
consent,  to  -give  this  name  abovesaid  imto  our  towne.  1  never  yet  made  sate  or  request 
unto  the  Generall  Court  for  the  least  matter,  tho  I  think  I  migfit  as  well  have  done,  as 
many  others  have,  who  have  obtained  much  without  hazard  of  life,  or  preferring  the 
public  good  before  their  own  interest,  which  1  praise  God  1  have  done.  If  thorny 
sate  may  find  acceptation  with  your  worships,  I  shall  rest  umbly  thankfull,  and^my 
praiers  shall  not  cease  unto  the  throne  of  grace  for  God's  guidance  and  his  blessing 
to  be  on  all  your  waightie  proceedings,  and  that  iustice  and  righteousness  may  be  eve- 
he  where  administered,  and  sound  doctrine,  truth,  and  hohness  everie  where  taught 
and  practised  throughout  this  wilderness  to  all  posterity,  which  God  grant.  Amen.'' 
This  petition  was  signed  by  thirty-three  or' four  other  names  But  it  appears  that  the 
petition  was  not  granted. 

Beverly  is  11  miles  from  Ipswich,  17  north-east  of  Boston,  and 
14  south-west  of  Gloucester.  Its  greatest  length  is  six  and  two 
thirds  and  width  three  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two 
territoral  parishes ;  the  westerly  called  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and 
Beverly,  and  the  easterly  called  the  First  Parish.  "This  last 
contains  two  thirds  of  the  territory,  and  five  sixths  of  the  popula- 
tion." Part  of  Wenham  Pond  lies  withui  the  limits  of  this  town.^ 
There  are  several  conspicuous  hills  in  the  town;  that  called 
Brown's  Folly  is  the  highest.  From  the  hill  the  observer  has  a 
view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  bay,  the  towns  of  Salem,  Danvers, 
and  Marblehead,  with  the  surrounding  country. 

There  is  raised  in  this  town  about  1,650  tons  of  hay,  14,000  bush- 
els of  grain,  and  1,100  head  of  cattle  are  pastured.  The  orchards 
yield  an  abundant  supply  of  apples.  Considerable  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  made,  but  of  the  last,  not  enough  for  home 
consumption.  There  are  about  12,000  bushels  of  Indian  com  pro- 
duced annually.  The  whole  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  about 
equal  to  half  of  the  consumption  of  bread  stuffs ;  of  other  vqnt- 
table  food  the  quantity  produced  exceeds  the  consumption.  The 
great  extent  of  sea-coast  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  sea 
manure  for  improving  the  soil.  The  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  the  cod  fishery  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  business.  There 
are  fifty  vessels,  making  an  aggregate  of  3,«400  tons ;  valued,  includ- 
ing the  stores  and  outfits,  at  $100,000 ;  manned  by  400  men  and 
boys.     The  income  of  this  fishery  may  be  estimated  at  $150,000. 

*  The  author  would  here  mention  that  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  this  valuable  aad 
interesting  work  for  much  historical  information  respecting  the  various  towns  im 
Essex  county.  The  work  is  entitled  <<  Tht  Essex  Memorial  far  1836,  embraemg  a  Begu- 
ter/or  the  County ^  by  James  R,  NewhaU." 


SETESL  Y. 


There  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  about  300  males 
and  200  females.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in 
1837  was  $60,000.  ■  Population  of  the  town,  4,609. 


■««(  t7i«!  of  Bnerlg. 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Beverly  village,  as 
It  is  seen  from  near  the  bridge  connecting  it  with  Salem.  The  act 
for  incorporating  the  proprietors  of  this  bridge  passed  in  1787.  It 
ia'1,484  feet  long  and  34  wid6.  It  is  built  on  93  woodeij  piers  of 
oak  timber,  driven  into  the  mud.  It  has  a  draw  for  vessels.  The 
first  pier  was  driven  in  May,  1788.  The  proprietors  are  authorized 
to  receive  toll  seventy  year&  from  this  date,  after  which  the  bridge 
reverts  to  the  commonwealth.  This  is  a  large  village,  mostly  buut 
on  a  single  street.  There  are  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist.  There  is  an  academy,  and  a 
bank,  "The  Beverly  Bank."  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  in  the  upper  parish,  and  a  Baptist  at  the  Farms.  The 
lamented  Capt.  Lathrop,  and  a  number  of  his  men,  who  fell  in  an 
ambuscade  of  the  Indians  at  Bloody  Brook,  at  Dccrficld,  were  from 
this  place. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1667,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hale, 
the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  at  the  formation  of  the  church.  The 
duties  01  the  sexton  of  the  chtirch,  about  this  period,  as  they  appear 
on  the  town  book,  were  "  to  ring  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock  every 
night  a  sufficient  space  of  time  as  is  lisnal  in  other  places,"  and 
"  keep  and  turn  the  glass."  An  hourgliiss  was  kept  near  the  pulpit, 
in  view  of  the  minister.  He  was  expected  to  close  his.  sermon  iu 
the  course  of  an  hour,  and  if  he  went  over  or  fell  short  of  the  time 
it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  complaint.  Mr.  Hale  died  in  1700. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blowers,  who  was  ordained 
in  1701,  and  died  1729.  Rev.  Joseph  Charapncy  succeeded  Mr. 
Blowers,  was  ordained  1729,  and  died  in  1773.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  1772,  and  dismissed 
in  1781,  he  having  been  elected  president  of  Harvard  University. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  McKeen,  who  was  ordaine<]^ 
in  1785,  and  dismissed  by  mutual  consent  in  1802.  In  1803  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot  was  installed,  and  died  1828.  The  second  Congre* 
rational  church  was  (organized,  and  the  first  minister,  the  Rev. 
John  Chipman,  ordained,  in  1715.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1801.  The  third  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ize in  1802.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1803.  The  sec<xid 
Baptist  was  of  the  Christian  denomination,  and  was  formed  in 
1828.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Knight  was  ordained  in  1829.  He 
has  been  dismissed,  and  the  church  have  changed  to  the  Calvinistic 
Baptist. 


BOXPORD. 

BoxFORD  was  taken  from  Rowley  in  1685,  and  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town.  Fo^r  the  last  thirty,  years,  the  population  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary:  in  .1800.it  was  852,  in  1830  957,aj^ ii^ 
1837  it  was  964.  The  fertiUty  of  the  soil  is  not  very  great;  but 
the  inhabitants  by  their  industry  have  overcome  many  natural 
deficiencies.  The  main  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
There  is  a  cotton  factory  in  the  place,  which  does  some  business 
in  the  preparation  of  batting.  Snoemaking  is  also  parried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  value  of  shoes  manufactured  in  1837 
was  $52,975.  This  place  is  10  miles  from  Ipswich,  13  from 
Newburyport,  and  24  from  Boston.  It  contains  2  postofilces,  ona 
in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west  parish. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  inhabitants  dis-« 
laved  much  ardor  in  the  cause  of  freedom.   At  the  battle  of  Bunker 

ill,  eight  persons  from  the  town '  were  killed.  The  Hon.  Aarou 
Wood,  a  native  resident  of  this  town,  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1791,  lefl  a  legacy  of  2,061  dollars  for  the  support  of  Xiatin  and 
Greek  grammar-schools. 

The  town  enjoys  some  useful  water  privileses,  derived  from  seve- 
ral ponds,  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Rowley  and  P&rker 
rivers,  and  the  source  of  a  branch  of  Ipswich  river.  In  1680  the 
manufacture  of  iron  was  commenced  here,  but  the  business  was 
soon  discontinued. 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1702.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Symmes  was  the  first  pastor ;  he  was  settled  in  1702, 
and  resigned  1708.  The  Rev.  John  Rogers,  was  second  pastor;  he 
was  settled  in  1709,  and  left  about  1743,  and  resided  with  his  son  at 
Leominster  till  his  death,  which  took  place  1775.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  Elizur  Holyoke,  who  was  settled  in  1759,  preached 
imtil  1793,  and  died  1806.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Briggs,  who  was  installed  in  1808,  resigned  Dec.  3,  1833.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1736.  The  Rev. 
John  Cushing  was  the  first  pastor.  He  was  settled  in  1736,  and 
died  1772.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Moses  Hale,  who  was  settled 
in  1774,  and  died  1786.  The  next  pastor  was  Dr.  Eaton,  settled 
here  ia  1789. 
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This  town  was  taken  from  Rowley.  Its  first  name  was  called 
Merrimac.  After  tkat  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Rowley  VU- 
lage.  In  1673  it  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name.  The 
lands  of  this  town  were  ffranted  by  the  general  court  to  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  first  minister  of  Rowley,  and  others.  In  16^8,  a  commit- 
tee of  Rowley  laid  out  tracts  of  land  for  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips, 
John  and  Robert  Haseltine,  widow  Mighill,  widow  Hobson, 
Thomas  Kimball.  Joseph  Jewett,  Joseph  Chaplin,  John  Simmons, 
Abraham  Foster,  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  John  flastman,  James 
Dickinson,  and  Maximilian  Jewett,  had  lands  granted  them. 
These  divided  the  lands  in  yarious  proportions  in  1671,  and  were 
most  of  them  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  Bradford  is  very  plea- 
santly located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Merrimac.  The  length 
of  the  town  is  about  six  miles,  and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  about  10,000  acres  of  land.  The 
nurface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  varied.  Much  of  it  is  of  the  first 
quality,  especially  the  upland,  which  is  verdant  amidst  the  droughts 
of  summer.  Many  ot  the  hills  are  considerably  elevated,  from 
which  are  fiae  views  of  rural  scenery.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  oak,  walnut,  pine  and  maple,  with  beds  bf  peat,  that  afford  ar 
supply  of  fuel  for  the  inhabitants.  The  ponds  in  the  town  are  well 
Utocked  withpickerel  and  perch.  Salmon  in  small  quantities  are 
yet  taken,  ^sui  and  alewives  are  taken  in  great  abundance  firom 
the  river.  A  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches  connects  this  town 
with  Haverhill.  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  800  feet  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  but  narrower  at  the  upperjpart.  The  depth 
of  water  at  low  tide  is  firom  four  to  five  feet.  There  are  serious 
impediments  to  navigation,  resulting  frotn  the  short  turn  in  the 
river  and  the  shoals  between  the  chain  ferry  and  Haverhill ;  but 
hulls  of  vessels  built  at  Bradford  and  Haverhill,  of  thp  burthen  of 
400  tons,  have  passed  down,  while  those  of  90  or  100  tons  have 
come  up  loaded.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  be- 
tween this  town  and  Haverhill,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Ship- 
building is  now  almost  totally  abandoned,  as  easier  labor  and  more 
profit  is  derived  from  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  about  360,000  pairs  are  made  annually. 
The  village  in  Bradford,  on  the  opposite,  side  the  Merrimac  from 
Haverhill,  contains  about  30  dwelling-houses  and  a  church.  Brad- 
ford is  30  miles  N.  of  Boston.    Population,  2,275. 

Bradford  Academy^  in  the  west  parish,  was  established  in  1803. 
Its  location  is^n  an  elevated  site,  and  commands  a  delightful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  comprising  the  entire  villages  of  Brad- 
ford and  Haverhill.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Judson  and  Harriet  New- 
ell, who  were  pupils  in  this  school,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
the  Christian  world.  This  academy  is  extensively  known,  and 
has  been  generally  attended  by  a  large  number  of  pupils.  Merri- 
mac Aca&my  is  located  in  the  east  parish,  and  was  established 
in  1821,  and  is  in  suocessfiil  operation. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars  the  people  were  much  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  and  fortified  three  houses ;  but  they  were  not  much 
molested  by  the  savages.  The  following  is  from  a  discourse  de- 
livered by  Gardner  B.  Perry  in  1820.     He  says : 

"  I  have  found  but  one  record  of  any  violence  experienced  from  them.  This  is  con- 
tained in  a  note  attached  to  one  of  the  town  books,  by  Shubal  Walker ^  who  was  the  town- 
clerk.  He  observes  in  this  note  that  Thomas  Kimball  was  shot  by  an  Indian,  the  third 
of  May,  1676,  and  his  wife  and  five  children,  Joannah  Thomas,  Joseph,  Frescilla  and 
John,  were  carried  captives.  These,  however,  he  observes  in  another  note,  re- 
turned home  again  the  13lh  of  Jun^,  the  same  year.  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Kim- 
ball lived,  stood  on  the  road  lendinfi^  to'Boxford,  the  cellar  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 
"  It  is  traditionally  reported,"  continues  Mr.  Perry,  "  that  the  Indians  who  committed 
this  violence  set  out  from  their  homes,  near  Dr;^ut  with  the  intention  of  killing  some 
one  in  Rowley  who  they  supppsed  had  injured  them,  but  finding  the  night  too  far  .spent, 
they  did  not  dare  to  proceed  farther,  and  so  revenged  themselves  on  Mr.  Kimball. 
There  was  also  a  Mr.  Nehemiah  Carlton  shot  from  across  the  river,  at  the  tim6  of  the 
attack  upon  Haverhill^  and  it  is  said^  further,  that  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
felling  timber  on  the  Haverhill  side  of  the  river  'U'as  also  shot.  Besides  these  1  have 
heard  of  no  particular  injury  received  from  them.' 

The  first  burial  iri  the  cast  parish  burying-plaqe  was  ia  1723, 
Mrs.  Martha  Hale.    The  fblloWing  is  taken  from  the  foot-stone : 

"  If  you  will  look  it  will  appear 
She  was  the  first  buried  here." 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  ever  witnessed  here  was  a  great 
freshet  in  1818.  The  snow  had  been  melted.by  a  violent  rairi,  which 
rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac  with  great  fury,  tearing 
up  the  ice,  which  was  nearly  two  feet  thick,  with  the  noise  and 
convulsions  of  an  earthquake ;  driven  into  immense  dams,  it  rolled 
and  flew  about  in  every  possible  direction  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
TTie  river  was  raised  21  feet  above  common  high-water  mark. 
The  country  around  was  inundated,  and. in  many  houses  the  water 
was  from  two  inches  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The  ice  was  driven  far 
upon  the  land,  and  pyramids  of  fragments  were  thrown  up  above 
the  level  of  the  flood.  Buildings  were  removed  and  destroyed, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  drowned,  and  ruin  spread  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Penny  says,  in  his  historical  discourse,  "  that  the  eels  go  up 
the  river  the  beginning  of  May  in  a  ribband  or  stream  of  about  a 
foot  wide  upon  the  average,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  and 
every  year  in  the  same  course.  They  are  from  two  to  six  inches 
in  length,  move  with  considerable  velocity,  and  continue  to  pass 
along  without  interruption  for  about  four  days.  Almost  an  incon- 
ceivable number  must  pass  during  this  time."  They  are  said  to 
be  from  the  ocean,  ana  are  said  to  pass  into  the  ponds  and  brooks 
connected  with  the  river. 

The  first  Congregational  church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was 
organized  in  1682.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes, 
who  was  settled  in  1682,  died  1707.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sjnumes,  in  1708,  who  died  in  1725.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Parsons  succeeded  Mr.  Synunes,  and  was  settled  in 
1726,  and  died  in  1765.  The  next  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams, 
who  was  settled  in  1765,  and  resigned  in  1780.    His  successor  was 
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Rev.  Jonathan  Allen,  who  was  settled  in  1781.  The  sixth  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  who  settled  here  in  1824,  resigned  in 
1830.  The  seventh  paistor  was  the  Rev.  Loammi  J.  Hoadly,  who 
was  settled  in  1830,  resigned  January,  1833.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Moses  C.  Searle,  who  was  settled  in  1833,  and  resigned 
in  1834. 

The  second  Congregational  church,  in  the  cast  parish,  was  formed 
in  1728.     nie  Metliodist  society  was  established  in  1832. 


DANVERS. 


Danvers  was  formerly,  a  part  of  Salem,  known  by  the  name  of 
Salem  inUage.  It  was  .settled  by  Gov.  .Ekidicott  and  liis  associates 
in  1628.  The  settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1752, 
and  as  a  town  Jurie.l6,  1757.  Tradition  says  it  received  its  xutme 
from  Earl  D' Anvers,  a  nobleman  in  the  north  of  England,. but  why 
his  name  was  adopted  does  hot  appear:*'  The  population  of « the 
town  in  1837  was  4,804.  There  aire  seven  houses  of  pul)Iic  wor- 
ship, viz.,  2  Oon^egational,  2  Universahst,  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist, 
ana  1  Methodist.  The  principal  village  in  Danvers  is  large  and 
thickly  settled ;  its  principal  street  joins  the  main^  street  in  Salem, 
forming  but  one  continuous  sfsttlemeht  The  Neio  Mills  village, 
situatea  at  the  head  of  navigation  9n  Porter  river,  in  tho  north- 
eastern part  of  the  township,  was  setll»i  in  1754.  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  four  20  gun  ships,  and  eight  or  ten  privateers, 
were  built  here.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town 
14,000  pairs  of  boots,  615,000  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  was  $435,900;  males  employed,  666;  females,  411. 
There  were  28  tsuineries;  hides  tanried,  66,200;  value  of  the  lea- 
ther tanned  and  curried,  $264,400;  hands  employed,  110;  capital 
invested,  $203,700.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  morocco;  skins 
manufactured,  98,000,  valued  at  $39,400;  hands  employed,  35; 
capital  invested,  $30,000.  Nails,  chocolate,  bricks  and  various 
other  articles  are  manufactured  here.  The  center  of  the  princi- 
pal village  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  central  part  of 
Salem,  and  about  15  from  Boston.  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Danvers  Bank,  incorporated  in  1825,  capital  $150,000 ;  the  War- 
ren Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  $120,000 ;  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  incorporated  in  1829. 

The  inhabitants  of  Danvers  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
their  patriotism,  and  its  citizens  bore  their  full  share  in  the  great 
contest  of  the  Revolution.  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  so  celebrated  for 
his  courage  and  his  important  services  in  the  French,  Indian,  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  was  a  native  of  Danvers.  Col.  Hutchinson, 
another  commander  in  the  revolutionary  army  from  this  town,  re- 
ceived the  marked  approbation  of  Washington  for  his  services  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Delaware.     He  also  commanded  a  company  at 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Foole  for  a  number  of  particulars  respecting  the  his 
tory  of  this  town. 
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the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec  by  Gen.  Wolfe,  and  was  at  Lake 
George,  and  at  the  defeat  of  Ticonderoga,  with  Gen.  Abercrombie. 
At  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  commanded  a  company  of  minute 
men.  Jeremiah  Page,  another  hero  from  this  town,  commanded 
a  company  at  Lexington,  and  afterwards  became  a  colonel  in  the 
army.  Capt.  Samuel  Page  also  fought  at  Lexinglon,  and  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Gen.  Gideon  Fos- 
ter, another  commander  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  still  survives,  at 
the  age  of  90  years. 


Snilktn  tme  «/  Oe  ColHu  Unat,  Dmstn. 


As  early  as  June  5(h,  1774,  General  Gage,  the  royal  governor, 
came  here  from  Boston  with  two  companies  of  the  kihg^s  troops, 
frcHn  Caatle  William,  belonging  to  the  64th  regiment,  and  had  his 
head-quarters  at  the  mansion  of  Hon.  R.  Hooper,  since  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Judge  Collins,  of  which  the  above  cut  is  a  repre- 
•entstion.  The  troops  were  encamped  about  the  house;  hut  they 
had  been  there  scarcely  three  months  before  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  the  people  became  so  manifest  that  a  large  part  of  this  force  was 
kept  under  arms  every  night,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  on  the 
10th  of  September  Gov.  Gage  marched  back  to  Boston. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  house  that  the  witchcraft  excitement 
of  1692  first  manifested  itself.  In  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  it  is 
thus  noticed:  [Feb.]  "25th.  Titiiba,  an  Indian  servant  of  Rev. 
S.  Parris,  is  complained  of  for  witchcraft.  Before  this,  John,  her 
husband,  another  Indian  servant  of  Mr.  P.,  had  been  persuaded  by 
Mary  Sibley  to  make  a  superstitious  experiment  for  discovering 

gsrspns,  who,  they  supposed,  secretly  afflicted  Mr.  P.'s  daughter, 
lizabeth,  JR.  9,  and  his  niece  Abigail  Williams,  M.  11,  and  Ann 
Putnam,  a  girl  of  the  neighborhood.  March  1st.  Sarah  Osbom, 
Sarah  and  Dorothy  Good,  Tituba,  servant  of  Mr.  Parris,  Martha 
Cory,  Rebecca  Nurse,  Sarah  Cloyce,  John  Proctor  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail,  on 
chai^  of  witchcraft,  llth.  Mr.  Parris  and  other  ministers  observe 
a  Fast  at  Salem  village  because  witchcraft  had  appeared  there. — 
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Mary  Sibley,  having  confessed  that  she  innocently  councilled  John, 
the  Indian,  to  attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  com* 
mune  with  Mr.  P.'s  church.  She  had  been  previously  disciplined 
for  such  council  and  appeared  well." 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  records  of  the  first  churchi 
where  it  appears  in  Mr.  Parris'  own  hand-writing. 

"  27th  March,  Sab.  1692.  Sacrament  Day. 
''After  the  common  auditory  were  dismissed,  and  before  the  church  communion  of 
the  Lord's  table,  the  following  Testimony  against  the  Error  of  our  sister  Mary  Sibley 
who  had  given  direction  to  my  Indian  man  in  an  unwarrantable  way  to  find  out 
witches,  was  read  by  the  Pastor.  It  is  altogether  nndenyable  that  our  great  and 
blessed  God  hath  suffered  many  persons,  in  several  Families  of  this  little  village,  to 
be  grievously  vexed  and  tortu^  in  body,. and  to  be  deeply  tempted,  to  the  endanger- 
ing of  the  destruction  of  their  souls,  audi  all  these  amazing  facts  (well  known  to  many 
of  as)  to  be  done  by  Witchcraft  and  Diabolical  Operations.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  when  these  calamities  first  began,  which  was  m  mv  own  family,  the  afflictioa 
was  several  weeks  before  such  hellish  operations  as  Witchcrai^  was  suspected.  Nay 
it  never  brake  forth  to  any  considerable  light  until  diabolical  means  was  used  by  the 
making  of  a  cake  bv  my  Indian  man,  who  had  his  directions,  from  this  our  sister 
Mary  Sibley,  since  which  apparitions  have  b^n  plenty,  and  exceeding  much  mischief 
hath  followed.  But  by  this  means  it  seems  the  Devil  hath  been  raized  amongst  us, 
and  his  rage  is  vebement  and  terrible,  and- when  he  shall  be  silenced  the  Lord  only 
knows." .  V  . 

The  First  Con^effoiional  church  was  located  in  the  north 
parish,  and  organized  167t.  Rev.  James  Bailey  was  the  first 
pastor;  he  wa^  settled  in  1671,  and  resigned  1680.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  George  Burroughs,  who  was  settled  1680,  and  re- 
signed 1683,  and  on  the  19th  August,  1692,  was  executed  for 
witchcraft  *  on  "Gallows  Hill,"  Salem.  He  was  succjeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Deodab  Lawson  in  1683,  who  resigned  in  1688.  The 
next  in  order  was  Rev.  Samuel  Pieirris,  who  was  settled  in  1689, 
and  resigned  in  16%.  It  was  in  Mr.  Parris'  family  that  witch- 
craft excitement  first  made  its  appearance.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Green,  who  was  settled  in  1698,  and  died  1715. 
The  Rev.  Peter  Clark  succeeded  him  in  1717,  and  died  in  1768. 
His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  was  settled  1772,  and 
died  1826. 

The  Second  Congregationnl  churchy  located  in  the  south  parish, 
was  organized  in  1713.  The  Baptist  society  was  organized  1793, 
located  at  New  Mills.  The  Unitarian  society  was  incorporated  in 
1825.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  was  settled  in  1827.  This  church  is 
located  at  south  parish.  Tlie  First  Universalutt  church,  located 
at  New  Mills,  organized  in  1829.  Pastor,  Rev.  William  Henry 
Knapp,  installed  1834*  Second  Universalistj  located  in  south 
parish.     The  Methodist  society  was  recently  organized. 

The  public  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers  in  those  fearful 
times  immediately  preceding  the  open  rupture  with  the  mother 
country,  as  shown  by  their  town  records,  display  an  ardor  and  de- 
termination in  view  of  the  great  struggle  before  them,  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  These  acts  were  followed  by 
prompt  personal  effort  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  blood  of  her 
sons.    Of  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  one  sixth  part 
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were  inhabitanta  of  this  town.  .A  monument  to  their  memory  •was 
laid  in  1835,  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  by  Gen,  Gideon 
Foster,  one  of  the  survivors,  and  captain  of  a  company  of  minute 
men  from  this  town,  wliich  fought  on  that  day.  Gen.  Foster  then 
addressed  the  multitude  aiisembled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  among 
which  were  nineteen  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  army ;  after 
which  religious  services  were  performed,  and  an  address  delivered 
by  Danl.  P.  King,  Ksq.,  in  that  ancient  church  where  sixty  years 
before  religious  services  were  had  over  the  remains  of  the  slain. 

"The  occasion  will  long  be  remembered, — as  calculated  to 
deepen  our  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  events  commemorated — 
for  the  exercise  of  generous  feelings  in  the  discharge  of  an  honor 
due  to  the  glorious  dead, — and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  will  re- 
mind us  of  our  obligations  to  those  who  spilled  their  blood  in  Uie 
first  offering  at  the  shrine  of  liberty." 


JkfmiDnciU  and  BiU  Taeen,  Dawtrt 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  monument,  which  is  built  of  hewn 
sienite,  is  82  feet  in  height  and  7  feet  broad  at  the  base.  It  was 
completed  in  1837,  at  an  expense  somewhat  exceeding  $1,000. 
The  following  inscriptions,  carved  in  Itahan  marble,  appear  on  two 
sides  of  the  monument. 

(On  At  taM\ 

Boulc  of  Leiineton,  April  19ih,  1775.    Samuel  Cook,  aged  33  years ;  Benj.  TMiaA. 

25  i  George  Southttick,  25 ;  Jolham  Webb,  23 ;  Henry  Jacobs,  22 ;   Ebeor.  Gold- 

tlivait,  22 ;  Feiley  Putnnm,  21 ;  Citizens  oC  Dnnvrn,  fefl  on  thai  day. 

Dulce  el  decorum  est  pro  pairia.  mori. 

4)  the  60th  Anniversary,  1S35. 

In  the  back-ground  is  a  view  of  an  ancient  building  which  was 
formerly  much  celebrated  as  the  Old  Bell  Tavern,  for  many  years 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Francis  Symonds,  who,  besides  being  the  landlord, 
clumed  the  honor  of  being  the  poet  laureate  of  me  village.    A 
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wooden  representation  of  a  bell  hung  from  his  sign-post,  on  which 
he  caused  to  be  inscribed, 

"  m  \o\\  you  in  if  you  have  need 
And  feed  you  weU  and  bid  you  speed." 

To  the  business  of  publican  he  united  that  of  chocolate  dealer, 
and  on  a  sign  projecting  from  the  post  below  the  bell,  was  the  fol- 
lowing couplet : 

"  Francis  S}Tnonds  makes  and  sells 
The  best  of  Chocolate;  also  Shells." 

Tliis  house  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  resort,  it  being  on  the 
great  Uioroughfare  iVom  the  cast  and  north  to  Boston.  It  was 
here  that  the  Salem  regiment,  under  the  late  Col.  Timo.  Pickering, 
halted  for  refreshment  on  their  march  to  Bunker  Hill  on  the  17th 
of  JunCj  1773. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  this  ancient  building 
was  once  the  temporary  residence  of  Elizabeth  Whitmnn,  whose 
singular  history  in  fictitious  narrative,  and  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Eliza  Wharton^  has  excited  so  much  interest  with  read- 
ers of  romance.  It  was  here  she  lived  a  transient  visiter,  a  mys- 
tery to  all,  and  here,  among  strangers,  she  died.  She  is  described 
by  those  who  saw  her  as  a  lady  of  agreeable  manners  and  con- 
versation, of  stroag  mind,  intelligent  and  accomplished.  In  form 
she  was  above  the  common  height,  and  had  considerable  personal 
beauty.  Her  fate  appears  to  haye  expited  much  sympathy  in  the 
village,  and  her  remains  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  village  burial-ground,  where  the  mutilated  head- 
stone of  her  grave  still  remains.  The  foot-stone  has  long  since 
been  entirely  demolished  by  the  depredations  of  visiters,  who  make 
their  pil^images  to  the  spot  and  carry  away  some  portion  as  a 
relic,  ana,  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  re- 
maining stone  will  also  soon  disappear.  These  monuments  to  her 
memory  are  made  from  a  reddish  freestone,  and  were  placed  at  her 
grave  by  some  unknown  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  head-stone 
bears  the  following  inscription,  which  differs  from  that  recorded 
in'  the  book  purporting  to  be  her  history,  only  in  the  name. 

"  This  humble  iitone  in  memory  of  Elixabetii  Whitman,  is  inscribed  by  her  weep- 
ing friends  to  whom  she  endeared  herself  by  uncommon  tenderness  and  affection. 
Endowed  with  superior  genius  and  acquirements,  she  was  still  more  endeared  by 
humility  and  benevolence.  Let  candor  throw  a  veil  over  her  frailties,  for  great  was 
her  charity  to  others.  She  sustained  the  la.st  painful  scene  far  from  every  friend,  and 
exhibited  an  example  of  calm  resignation.  Her  departure  was  on  the  25th  of  July, 
A.  D.  1788,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age,  and  the  tcarjJ  of  strangers  watered  her  grave." 


ESSEX. 

Essex  was  for  121  years  a  parish  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ipswich, 
and  was  called  Chebacco.  it  became  a  separate  town  in  1819. 
The  fishing  business  was  formerly  extensively  carried  on  in  this 
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town.  It  is  well  situated  for  ship-building.  During  five  years 
preceding  1837,  there  were  220  vessels  built,  the  tonnage  of  which 
was  12,500  tons ;  vahied  at  $337,500 ;  hands  employed  in  ship- 
building, 120.  There  were  14  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery.  The  timber  for  ship-building  is  rafted  from  the 
Merrimac  into  Plum  Island  Sound,  and  thence  through  a  canal 
which  has  been  cut  across  the  marshes  from  Ipswich  bay.  The 
&rms  in  Essex  arc  good.  Much  fruit  is  raised,  and  many  tons  of 
hay  annually  sold  in  the  Boston  and  Salem  markets.  Another 
source  of  profit,  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  clam-banks  of 
Essex.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  dug  here 
annually,  and  sold  (exclusive  of  barrels  and  salt)  for  $2,50  to  $3 
per  barrel.  There  is  one  fact  which  is  indicative  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  place :  that  of  196  families,  of  which  the 
town  consisted  in  1820,  fifty-two  were  of  the  name  of  Buniham, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  residue  were  of  the  names  of  Cogs- 
well and  Choate.  The  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses  and  two  churches,  about  6 
miles  from  Ipswich,  cind  25  from  Boston.  Population  of  the  town, 
1,402. 

A  Congregational  church  was  formed  here  in  1681.  The  next 
year  the  Rev.  John  Wise  was  ordained  pastor.  His  successor  was 
feev.  Theophilus  Pickering,  who  was  settled  in  1725.  In  1745, 
the  second  society  was  formed,  and  in  1747  the  Rev.  John  Cleave- 
land  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1774,  the  two  churches  united  under 
Mr.  Cleaveland.  Rev.  Josiah  Webster  succeeded  Mr.  Cleavcland 
in  1799.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  who  was  installed 
1809.     The  Rev.  Robert  Crowell  was  settled  1814. 

The  Christian  society  was  organized  in  1808,  and  their  house 
erected  1809. 

A  UniversaUst  society  was  formed  1829. 


GEORGETOWN. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1838,  previous  to  which  it  waa 
the  western  part  of  Rowley,  and  called  Naa  Rmvley.  It  appears 
that  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
1731,  and  the  first  pastor  was  James  Chandler,  a  native  of  Ando- 
ver,  who  settled  here  in  1732,  and  died  in  1788.  The  highest  land 
in  the  county  is  "  Bald  Paie,^^  From  this  elevation  an  extensive 
and  delightful  view  may  be  obtained,  comprehending  a  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  adjacent  settlements,  toge- 
ther with  the  beautiful  town  of  Haverhill. 


GLOUCESTER. 


Gloucester  is  a  maritime  town,  comprising  Cape  Ann,  and 
an  inland  parish.  This  promontory  was  named  Cape  Ann,  by 
Prince  Charles,  out  of  respect  to  his  mother.    It  is  joined  to  the 
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main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  about  fifty  yards  wide,  called  the 
Cut,  over  which  the  road  passes  into  tlie  liarbor.  The  name  Cut 
was  derived  from  an  early  grant,  in  these  words :  "  Upon  the  26th 
of  the  5th  month,  1643,  it  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Richard  Blynman, 
Pastor,  is  to  cut  the  beach  through  and  to  maintaine  it,  and  hath 
given  him  three  ackers  of  upland,  and  hee  is  to  have  the  benefit  to 
himself  and  his  forever,  giveing  the  Inhabitantes  of  the  town  free 
passage."  This  atlbrded  an  easier  and  shorter  passage  to  vessels 
bound  to  or  from  the  eastward. 

In  1624,  the  Dorchester  (I'iUg.)  company  commenced  a  fishing 
and  planting  station  here.  Thomas  Gardner  was  appointed  over- 
seer of  the  planting,  and  John  Tilley  of  the  fishing,  that  year.  Ro- 
ger Conant,  who  had  been  appointed  overseer  of  both  departments, 
removed  here  the  year  after,  bringing  Lyford  as  minister,  with 
others.  But  this  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1626,  and  Conant, 
with  most  of  the  company,  removed  to  Salem.  A  few  years  afterp 
a  permanent  settlement  was  formed  here  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blynman, 
an  ejected  minister  of  Wales,  with  about  fifty  others.  In  1639,  the 
place  was  incorporated  as  a  fishing  plantation.  In  1642,  Glouces- 
ter was  created  a  town  by  the  general  court.  It  was  named  after 
Gloucester,  England,  the  native  place  of  some  of  the  first  settlers. 


Pint  Parish,  or  Harbor.— T\m  first  church  was  fi>nn<M]  in  1&13,  and  for  many  ycom  it«  localioo. 
In  the  Town  pariah.    U  was  the  19th  church  gathered  in  Massachuactta  Bajr. 

In  1738,  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected  by  the  society  at  the  Harbor.  Its  pastors  liave  hoen,  Eer. 
Richard  BIyinan,  acltled  in  1&I2:  Rev.  John  Emiraon.  in  1G5B:  Rov.  John  White,  kk  1703;  Rav.  SaHnial 
Chandler,  in  1751 ;  Rev.  Eli  Furben.  in  1770;  Rev.  Perez  Lincoln,  in  ISOo ;  Rev.  Ijavi  Hartshorn,  in  1S16; 
ReT.  Hosea  Hildreth,  in  IdSTi;  Rev.  Lnther  Hamilton,  in  ItSM;  Rev.  Josiah  K.  Waite,  in  1836.  This 
church  is  now  Unitarian.  The  UnivcrMslist  Society  was  fomieil  in  1774,  under  the  |Hvachlnf  of  Rot. 
John  Murray,  the  fint  teacher  of  that  denomination.  In  1792  it  was  incorporated  ta  the  Independent 
Christian  Society.  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  first  pastor,  wam  settled  IBOt;  Rst.  Daniel  D.  Smiiii  as  coUeagua 
IMstor  in  189B.  since  disinidrfed.  The  Baptist  Church  wa^  organize<l  in  I830l  Rst.  Suniiel  Adlam  settlad 
lo  1831:  Rev.  William  Lamson  in  1^^;  ReV.  J.  A.  R  Stone  in  1839.  Tto  Mctiiodiat  Sodaty  waa  oi^ 
ffiBlaBd  in  I32S;  church  built  tn  1827.  The  Evangelical  Cnngt«?atloiiaI  Chnreh  waa  orgaoliBd  in  18V. 
B»w.  Oiarles  Porter  was  settled  in  1331 ;  Rev.  Chriatapher  M.  Nickata  In  183B. 

Second,  or  We»t  Parith.—The  CongrejErationnl  Society  was  or^anhed  to  1716.  JhtfUtn:  Rar.  Samud 
Tliompaon  was  settled  in  171G;  Rev.  Rirhanl  Jacques  in  1725;  Rar.  OanM  FnOer  In  ITTIX  A  kifa 
najofliy  of  the  sorirty  liavin?  become  Universalists,  the  meatinf-honae  and  atbar  prapaityof  tha  aodalj 
hare  rince  beloni^l  to  that  denomination. 

The  church  haa  been  revived  by  the  addition  of  mamhera  lo  tha  lew  panooa  that  mnained  of  tha  old 
church,  and  a  new  meetini^-hiAise  wa«  built  in  1834.  and  Rov.  Isaac  Brown  waa  oidalnad  in  1810.  Thia 
is  called  the  Trinitarian  OtntrnMmtioital  Church  and  Society. 

TTurdj  or  Squam  Parish. -Ai  wan  incorporated  in  1728.  Paston :  Rev.  Benjamin  Bradstreet  waa  aM- 
tied  in  1728:  Her.  John  WyKh  in  17G6:  Rev.  Oliadiah  Parsons  in  1772;  Rev.  Ezra  I^nard  in  1801. 
Mr.  Leonartl  was  ordained  a.-t  a  Conerecational  minister,  but  in  1S15  he  embraced  the  Univemlist  doe- 
trine,  and  the  society  i«  now  of  that  order.  The  Christian  Society  was  oi^nized  in  ISin.  It  has  sinco 
become  a  Ba[iliflt  Society.  Ri^v.  Y.^ea  Davis  waa  settled  in  1SI3.  This  society  la  now  almost  extincL 
The  Cbn?re^tioual  Society  at  Lane's  Cove,  Scpuim  Parish,  was  formed  in  1828.  Church  organiaad  la 
183f).    Pastorf :  Rev.  Mopes  Sawyer  was  scllleU  in  1S31 :  Rev.  Darld  Tilton  in  1S40. 

Foftrth,  or  Tottn  Pariah .—Thn  oldc-it  in  the  town,  bein:;  the  location  of  the  first  i^ttlers,  and  tha 
place  of  worship  and  seat  of  business  for  about  a  mitary.  In  1742  tha  parish  was  divided,  and  tha 
northern  part  waa  incorporatr^l  and  set  oflT  aa  a  separate  parish,  Che  fourth.)  Rev.  John  Ropers  waa 
oidaiiied  in  1744,  died  in  1792.  Since  that  period  there  has  been  no  re^lar  ordained  minister,  and  tha 
aociety  is  now  extinct.  A  Methodist  church  waa  act  ofl*  from  the  Harbor  church  id  1838,  and  a  meating^ 
bouaa  waa  erected  the  same  year. 

The  town  of  Gloucester  comprises  two  Tillages.    The  Harbor^ 
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SO  called  IS  tliG  principal  village  and  is  finely  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cape      rhc  engriving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  Ti^ 
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lage  as  it  is  approaclied  from  tlic  south-west.  The  settlement  is 
compact :  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  sea  views 
from  this  place  are  very  extensive,  and  rarely  equalled  in  grandeur 
and  subhmity  by  any  on  tlie  coast,  and  the  inhabitants  trulydwcU  at 

"  the  noise  of  the  »}undiii{!  sui^^ !  uhea  llic  dark  rolling  wave  is  near,  wilh  its  back 
of  foam  I " 

The  village  of  Samly  limj  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cape, 
about  five  miles  from  the  I  larhor.  A  pier  aud  breakwater  have  been 
constructed  here  for  the  security  of  shipping.  The  village  of  iS^uom 
is  on  the  north  side  of  tlic  cape,  about  five  miles  from  the  Harbor. 
Opposite  this  place  is  the  sand  beach,  which  once  supplied  with 
sand  ail  the  toAvns  from  i'ortsnioiitii  to  Boston,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  used  on  floors  instead  of  paint  or  carpets. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  this  town. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  business  that  has  been  done  in 
this  hrancli  in  the  years  1S32,  '33  and  '34.  The  year  1835  was  an  ' 
unfortunate  year  to  the  mackerel  catchers.  Tliere  were  inspected 
in  1S32,  8,13S  barrels  of  No.  I,  and  6,202  half  Kirrels;  of  No.  2, 
15.421  barrelsaiid  7,163  half  barrels;  of  No.  3,  I.'J.OIO  barrels  and 
647  half  barrels.  In  1S34,  there  were  inspected  of  No.  1,  18,835 
barrels,  and  9.132  half  barrels ;  of  No.  2.  20.ti3fi  barrels,  and  6,591 
half  barrels;  of  No.  3,  13,763  barrels,  and  143  half  barrels. 

The  following  is  from  the  state  Statistical  Tables  in  1837,  Ves- 
sels employed  in  the  end  and  mackerel  fishery,  2^1 ;  tonnage  of  the 
same,9,^24;  cod-fisli  caught,  55,181  quintals;  value  of  the  same, 
$186,516;  mackerel  caught,  43,934  barrels;  value  of  the  same, 
$335,566;  salt  used  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  113,760 
bushels;  hands  employed,  1,680 ;  capital  invested,  $349,000. 
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Immense  quarries  of  light  and  gray  granite  are  found  in  this 
towli ;  this  is  split  into  regularly  formed  blocks.  It  is  of  a  fine 
grain,  easily  dressed,  and  can  be  loaded  into  vessels  at  little  expense. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  it.  The  quarries  employ  about 
three  hundred  men,  who  get  out  about  100,000  tons  yearly,  and 
this  is  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  ton.  Gloucester  Bank 
commenced  operation  in  1796,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  and  it 
was  incorporated  Jan.  27,  1800.  Subsequent  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture increased  the  capital  to  $200,000,  its  present  amount.  Here  is 
an  insurance  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  institu- 
tion for  savings.  There  is  a  newspaper  printed  in  this  place, 
called  the  Gloucester  Telegraph.  There  are  14  churches  in  this 
town,  of  which  6  are  Universalist,  4  Orthodox,  3  Baptist,  1  Unita- 
rian, and  1  Methodist.  Five  are  located  in  the  Harbor  parish,  2 
in  the  West  parish,  3  in  Squam,  1  in  Town  parish,  and  3  in  Sandy 
Bay. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  ancient  publications  that  lions  have 
been  seen  in  this  section  of  c6untry.  William  Wood,  the  author 
of  "New  England's  Prospect,"  says,  concerning  lions,  "I  will  not 
say  that  I  ever  saw  any  myself,  but  some  affirm  that  they  have 
seen  a  lion  at  Cape  Ann,  which  is  not  above  ten  leagues  from  Bos- 
ton. Some  likewise  being  lost  in  the  woods,  have  heard  such  ter- 
rible roarings,  as  have  made  tliem  much  aghast ;  which  must  be 
either  devils  or  lions,  there  being  no  other  creatures  which  use  to 
roar,  saving  bears,  which  have  not  such  a  terrible  kind  of  roaring." 

This  place  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm  in  August,  1635,  in 
which  a  melancholy  shipwreck  took  place.  There  had  been  a 
strong  wind  blowing  from  the  south  and  south-east  for  a  week ;  at 
midnight  it  changed  to  the  north-east,  when  a  tremendous  storm 
set  in.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  their  roots,  vessels  were  driven  from 
their  anchorage,  and  houses  were  blown  down.  The  tide  rose 
twenty  feet  in  height.  During  the  storm,  Mr.  AUerton's  bark  was 
cast  away  upon  the  cape,  twenty-one  persons  were  drowned,  of 
which  number  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  of  Wiltshire,  (Eng.)  with 
his  wife  and  six  small  children.  All  were  lost  except  Mr.  Thacher 
and  his  wife,  who  were  cast  upon  the  shore  of  an  island  and  saved. 
The  island  where  the  two  were  saved  was  afterward  called  Thach- 
er's  Island.  The  rock  on  which  the  vessel  struck  is  still  called 
Avery's  rock.  In  1671,  a  whirlwind  of  about  forty  feet  in  breadth 
passed  through  the  neck  that  makes  one  side  of  the  harbor,  bearing 
all  before  it  with  such  power  that  a  large  rock  in  the  harbor  came 
near  being  overturned. 

In  1692,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mystery,  many  strange  oc- 
currences took  place  at  Gloucester. 

The  people  thought  they  saw  armed  Frenchmen  and  Indians  ranning  about  their 
houses  and  fields ;  these  they  oflen  shot  at  when  withia  a  short  distance ;  the  shot  ap- 
peared to  take  effect,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall,  but  on  con&og  up  they  rose 
and  ran  away.  The  <^  unaccountable  troublers*'  in  return  shot  at  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town^  who  said  that  they  heard  the  shot  whiz  by  theic^Btrs.  One  man  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  the  bullet  of  which  whizzed  by  him  and  cat  off  a  pine  bush  near  at 
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hand,  and  lodged  in  a  hemlock  tree.  Taming  round,  he  3aw  four  men  advancing  to- 
-ward  him  with  guns  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  others  who  saw  where  ihe  ballet 
had  lodged  and  cut  off  the  pine  bush.  For  three  weeks  the  alarm  was  so  great  that 
two  regiments  were  raised,  and  a  company  of  sixty  men  from  Ipswich,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Appleton,  was  sent  to  their  succor.  The  Rev.  John  Emerson,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  town,  says  <<  all  rational  persons  will  be  satisfied  that  Gloucester  was  not 
alarmed  for  a  fortnight  together  by  real  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  but  that  the  devil  ami 
his  agents  were  the  cause  of  all  that  befel  the  town."  Another  writer  asks  "  whether 
Satan  did  not  set  ambushments  against  the  good  people  of  Gloucester,  with  demoiis,  in 
the  shape  of  armed  Indians  and  Frenchmen,  appearing  to  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  mutually  firing  upon  them  for  the  best  part  of  a  month  together." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Linnoean  Society  of  New  England,  relative  to  a 
large  Marine  Animal,  supposed  to  be  a  Serpent,  seen  near  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts,  August,  1817."  The  letter  is  from  tlie  Hon^ 
Lonson  Nash,  of  Gloucester. 

Gloucester,  Sept.  9, 1817. 

SiK :  Your  favor  of  the  second  inst.  has  been  received.  The  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
Linnaean  Society  for  my  services  was  highly  gratifying  to  me,  not  simply  on  account 
of  the  high'  consideration  I  entertain  for  the  members  of  that  laudable  institution, 
but  likewise  for  the  agreeable  manner  and  respectable,  channel  through  which  their  vote 
of  thanks  was  communicated  to  me. 

I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  woman  who  was  said  to  have  seen  the  serpent 
dormant  on  the  rocks,  near  the  water,  to  whom  you  refer  in  yours  ;  but  she  can  giv« 
no  material  evidence.  She  says  that  she  saw  something  resembling  a  large  log  of  wood 
on  the  rocks,  on  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Ten  Pound  Islai^d^Jji  small  island  in  oar 
harbor,)  resting  partly  on  the  rocks  and  partly  in  the  water.  The  distance  was  about 
half  a  mile.  She  took  a  glass,  looked  at  the  object,  and  saw  it  move.  Her  attention 
was  for  a  short  time  arrested  by  some  domestic  avocation,  and  when  she  looked  for  the 
object  again  it  had  disappeared. 

You  request  a  detailed  account  of  my  observations  relative  to  the  serpent.  I  saw 
him  on  the  fourteenth  ultimo,  and  when  nearest  I  judged  him  to  be  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  me.  At  that  distance  I  judged  him  in  the  larger  part  about  the 
i^ize  of  a  half  barrel,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  two  extremes.  Twice  I  saw  him 
with  a  glass,  only  for  a  short  time,  and  at  other  times  with  the  naked  eye  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  His  color  appeared  nearly  black — his  motion  nearly  vertical.  When 
he  moved  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  track  in  his  rear  was  visible  for  at  least  half 
a  mile. 

His  velocity,  when  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  I  judged  was  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  about  four  minutes.  When  immersed  in  the  water,  his  s))eed  was  greater^ 
moving,  I  should  say,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two,  or  at  most  in  three  minutes.  When 
moving  under  water,  you  could  often  trace  him  by  the  motion  of  the  water  on  the  sub- 
flEfece,  and  from  this  circumstance  I  conclude  he  did  not  swim  deep.  He  apparently 
went  as  straight  through  the  water  as  you  could  draw  a  line.  When  he  changed  his 
coarse,  it  diminished  his  velocity  but  little — the  two  extremes  that  were  visible  appear- 
ed rapidly  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  when  they  came  parallel  they  appeared  not 
more  than  a  yard  apart.  With  a  glass  I  could  not  take  in  at  one  view  the  two  extremes 
of  the  animal  that  were  visible.  I  have  looked  at  a  vessel  at  about  the  same  distance, 
and  could  distinctly  see  forty-five  feet.  If  he  should  be  taken,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  length  would  be  found  seventy  feet,  at  least,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  be 
should  be  found  one  hundred  feet  long.  When  I  saw  him  I  was  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  sea-shore,  elevated  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
sea  was  smooth.  If  I  saw^  his  head  I  could  not  distinguish  it  from  his  body,  though 
there  were  sea-faring  men  near  me  who  said  they  could  distinctly  see  his  head.  I 
beUeve  they  spoke  truth,  but,  not  having  been  much  accustomed  to  look  through  a 
glass,  I  was  not  so  fortunate. 

'  I  never  saw  more  than  seven  or  'eight  distinct  portions  of  him  above  the  water 
at  anv  one  time,  and  he  appeared  rough,  though  I  suppose  this  appearance  was  pro- 
duced by  his  motion.  Wnen  he  disappeared  he  apparently  sunk  directly  down  like  a 
rock.    Capt.  Beach  has  been  in  Boston  for  a  week  past,  and  I  am  informed  that  he  is 
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Still  there.  An  engraving  from  his  drawing  of  the  serpent  has  been  or  is  now  making* 
in  Boston,  but  I  have  not  beeh  able  to  ascertain  how  far  his  drawing  is  thought  a 
correct  representation. 

Respectfully,  Sir,  your  most  ob't. 
HoU.  John  Davis.  Lonson  Nase. 
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Hamilton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Ipswich,  and  was  called  Ips^ 
wich  HcurUet  until  1793,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitcmts, 
though  shoes  arc  made  to  a  considerable  extent  annually.  Iji 
1837,  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $14,702. 
I\>pulation,  827.     Distance  from  Boston,  26  miles. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  located,  and  the  soil  good  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants are  so  much  scattered  that  there  is  no  compact  village. 
Chebacco  river  takes  its  rise  here,  from  Chebacco  pond,  and  seve- 
ral other  smaller  ponds' near  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  towq. 
Wenham  swamp  extends  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  town.  Ips- 
wich river  runs  along  the  western  border. 

Hamilton  has  only  one  religious  society ;  this  is  Congregational, 
and  wa^  organized  in  1714,  as  the  third  of  Ipswich.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Wigglesworth,  the  first  pastor,  was  settled  in  1714,  died  in 
1768.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  in  1771, 
who  died  in  1823.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt, 
who  was  installed  in  1824,  resigned  in  1833. 

Mr.  Felt  is  author  of  Annals  of  Salem,  History  of  Ipswich,  Ham- 
ilton and  Essex.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  history  of 
this  place.  " There  are  four  families  in  this  town  called  bleeders; 
three  of  them  are  immediately  and  the  other  mediately  related. 
The  number  of  individuals  so  denominated  are  five.  They  are 
thus  named  from  an  unusual  propensity  in  their  arteries  and  veins 
to  bleed  profusely,  even  from  slight  wounds.  A  cut  or  other  hurt 
upon  them  assumes  at  first  the  common  appearance ;  but  after 
a  week  or  fortnight  the  injured  part  begins  and  continues,  for  seve- 
ral days,  to  send  forth  almost  a  steady  stream  of  blood,  until  this 
disappears,  and  it  becomes  nearly  as  colorless  as  water.  A  por- 
tion of  the  coagulated  blood  forms  a  cone,  large  or  small  accoroing 
to  the  wound.  The  bleeding  ceases  when  the  cone,  which  has  a 
minute  aperture  and  is  very  foetid,  falls  ofi*.  The  persons  thu« 
constituted  dare  not  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  lancet. 
They  often  bleed  abundantly  at  the  nose,  and  are  subject  to  'se- 
vere and  premature  rheumatism.  Some  of  their  predecessors  have 
come  'to  their  end  by  wounds  which  are  not  considered  by  any 
means  dangerous  for  people  in  general.  This  hemorrhage  first 
appeared  in  the  Appleton  family,  who  brought  it  with  them  from 
I&gland.  None  but  males  are  bleeders,  whose  immediate  children 
are  not  so,  and  whose  daughters  only  have  sons  thus  disposed. 
As  to  the  precise  proportion  of  these  who  may  resemble  their  grand- 
fathers in  bleeding  of  this  kind,  past  observation  furnishes  no  data; 
it  has  been  found  altogether  uncertain." 
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HAVERHILL. 

The  precise  time  of  the  settlement  of  Haverhill  is  not  known. 
Grov.  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  says,  '^Mo.  3,  1643.  About  this 
time  two  plantations  began  to  be  settled  upon  Merrimack  river : 
Pentuckett,  called  Haverhill,  and  Coc/tkhefcick,  called  Andover." 
The  settlement,  it  is  believed,  was  begim  in  1640  or  41.  The  town 
is  said  to  have  been  called  Haverhill  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Ward, 
the  first  minister,  who  was  bom  in  Haverhill,  in  Essex  (county,,  in 
England.  "  The  town  at  first  extended  six  miles  north  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  was  fourteen  miles  upon  the  river.  It  was  inte- 
rested in  the  long  dispute  about  the  boundaries  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  was  at  length 
settled  by  commissioners  in  1737.  Col.  Richard  Saltonstall,  Rich- 
ard Hazzen,  and  Dea.  James  Ayer,  represented  the  town  before 
these  commissioners."  The  township  formerly  embraced  within 
its  limits  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Methuen,  Salem,  Atkinson,  and 
the  town  of  Plaistow,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  Indian  deed  of  the  town. 

<<  Know  ell  Men  by  these  Presents,  that  wee  PsLssaquo  and  Saggahew,  untb  the  concent 
of  Fassaconnaway,  have  sold  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Pentuckett  all  the  land  wee  have 
in  Pentuckett;  that  is,  eight  miles  in  length  frota  the  little  river  in  Pentuckett  west- 
ward, six  miles  in  length  from  the  aforesaid  river  northward,  and  six  miles  in  length 
iiom  the  aforesaid  river  easlwanl,  with  the  islands  and  the  river  that  the  islands  stiuul , 
in,  as  far  in  length  as  the  land  lyes,  as  formerly  expressed,  that  is,  fourteene  myles  in 
length;  and  wee  the  said  Passaquo  and  Saggahew,  with  the  consent  of  Passaconiiaii^y, 
have  sold  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  all  the  right  that  wee  or  any  of  us  have  in  the 
said  ground,  and  islands  and  river;  and  do  warrant  it  against  all  or  any  other  Indians 
whatsoever,  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  of  Pentuckett,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns 
forever.  Dated  fifteenth  day  of  November:  Anno  Dom:  1612.  Witness  our  hands 
and  seals  to  this  bnrgayne  of  sale,  the  day  and  ycnre  above  written,  (ia  the  presents  of 
us.)  Wee  the  said  Passdquo  and  Saggahew  have  received  in  hand,  for  and  ittcxmsi- 
deration  of  the  same,  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings.'' 

The  two  Indians  above  named  signed  tlie  above  by  making  their 
marks,  each  ^  bow  and  arrow,  and  is  witnessed  by  John  Ward, 
Robert  Clements,  Tristam  Coffin,  Hugh  Sherrit,  William  White, 
and  Thomas  Davis. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  persons  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  began  the  first  settlement  of  Haverhill. 
Those  in  italics  were  from  Newbury.  William  White,  Samuel 
OHe,  James  Davis^  Henry  Palmer y  John  Robinson^  Abraham  Tyler, 
Daniel  Ladd,  Joseph  Merrie,  Christopher  Hursey,  Job  Clement, 
John  William^s,  Richard  Littlehale,  Before  the  town  was  settled, 
it  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  except  the  lowlands  or  meadows. 
These  were  cleared  by  the  Indians,  perhaps  centuries  before  the 
airival  of  the  English  settlers,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass,  so  thick  and  high,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  discover  man  or  beast  at  a  distance  of  five  rods.  On  accoimt 
of  the  grass,  these  lands  were  prized  above  all  others  by  the  settlers, , 
on  account  of  procuring  hay  for  their  cattle.    The  first  house  was 


rrected  near  the  old  burying-ground,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile 
cast  of  the  Haverhill  bridge. 


Baatnt  Dun  ef  HmtrfaU. 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Haverhill  from  the  road  oo. 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  as  the  village  is  entered  from 
the  eastward.  Haverhill  bridge,  the  one  seen  in  the  view,  is  hardlr 
excelled  by  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  New  England  for  strength 
and  durability.  The  location  of  the  village  is  uncommonly  bean- 
tifiil.  It  is  built  on  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  which  rises 
gradually  from  the  river,  which  winds  before  it  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  Water  and  Main  streets,  the  principal  streets  in  the 
village,  are  somewhat  irregular.  Water  street  is  a  mile  or  mora 
in  length;  it  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is  thickly  built  on 
both  sides  witli  buildings  of  various  kinds.  Main  street  intersects 
with  Water  street  opposite  the  bridge,  and  runs  north.  On  it  ara 
a  number  of  elegant  buildings.  Summer  street,  which  was  opened 
a  few  years  since,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  intersecting  Main  street, 
is  the  pleasantest  in  the  village,  and  is,  adorned  with  elegant 
dwelling-houses.  The  "Merrimac  Bank,"  in  this  place,  wu 
incorporated  in  1814,  with  a  capital  of  $270,000.  There  is  an 
institution  for  savings,  an  academy,  and  two  printing-offices,  eaxSti 
of  which  issues  a  weekly  paper.  There  are  8  houses  of  worship 
in  the  town,  viz.  4  Congregational,  3  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  and 
1  Christian.  Population,  4,726.  Distance,  14  mile.s  &om  New- 
buryport,  15  from  Ipswich,  30  from  Portsmouth,  and  29  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  12,003  pairs 
of  boots;  1,387,118  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
$1,005,424  53;  males  employed,  1,715;  females,  1,170.  There 
were  4  tanneries;  hides  tanned,  8,050;  value  of  leather  tanned 
and  curried,  $115,630,  (part  of  the  leather  tanned  in  other  towns)  j 
hands  employed,  47.  Six  hat  manufactories;  hats  manufactuiect, 
125,593 ;  value  of  hats,  $75,365 ;  males  employed,  83 ;  females, 
25 
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39.    One  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  $78,000's  worth  of 
woollen  goods.  < 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  Haverhill  was  a  frontier  town, 
and  often  suffered  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare.  The  followmg 
accounts  are  taken  from  Mlriclc's  History  of  Haverhill^  published 
in  Haverhill,  in  1832.  The  accounts  are  evidently  drawn  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  accuracy. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1097,  a  body  of  Indians  made  a  descent  on  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town,  and  approached  the  house  of  JNIr.  Thomas  Dustin.  Thev  came,  as  tney 
were  wont,  arrayed  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  savaj^e  war  dress,  with  their  muskets 
charged  for  the  contest,  their  tomahawks  drawn  for  the  slaughter,  and  their  scalping 
knives  unsheathed  and  glittering  in  the  sunbeams,  Mr.  Dustin  at  this  time  was 
ensAged  abroad  in  his  daily  labor.  When  the  terrific  shouts  of  the  blood-hounds  first 
fell  on  his  ear,  he  seized  his  gun,  mounted  his  horse,  and  hastened  to  his  house,  with 
the  hope  of  escortiikg  to  a  place  of  safety  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  tenderly  and  passionately  loved,  and  who  had  been  confined  only  seven,  days  in 
childbed,  her  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  Neil*,  and  eight  young  children.  Immediately 
npon  his  arrival,  he  rushed  into  his  house,  and  found  it  a  scene  of  confusion — 
the  women  trembling  for  their  safety,  and  the  children  weeping  and  calling  on  their 
mother  for  protection.  He  instantly  ordered  seven  of  his  children  to  fly  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  in  which  the  danger  was  approaching,  and.  went  himseli  to 
assist  his  wife.  But  he  was  too  late — before  she  could  arise  from  her  bed,  the  enemy 
were  upon  theYn. 

Mr.  Dustin,  seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his  wife  from  the  clutches  of  the 
foe,  flew  from  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  full  speed  afler  his  flying  chil- 
d^n.  The  agonized  father  supposed  it  impossible  to  save  them  all^  and  he  determined 
to  snatch  from  death  the  child  which  shared  the  most  of  his  aflections.  He  soon  came 
up  with  the  infant  brood  ;  he  heard  their  glad  voices  and  saw  the  cheerful  looks  that 
overspread  their  countenances,  for  they  felt  themselves  safe  while  under  his  protection. 
He  looked  for  the  child  of  his  love — where  was  it  ?  He  scanned  the  little  group  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  They  all  fondly  loved  him — they 
called  him  by  the  endearing  title  of  fiithcr,  were  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  stretched  out 
their  little  arms  toward  him  for  protection.  He  gazed  upon  them,  and  faltered  in  his 
resolution,  for  there  was  none  whom  he  could  leave  behind  ;  and,  indeed,  what  parent 
could,  in  such  a  situation,  select  the  child  which  shared  the  most  of  his  afl*ections  ? 
He  could  not  do  it,  and  therefore  resolved  to  defend  them  from  the  murderers,  or  die 
at  their  side. 

A  small  party  of  the  Indians  pursued  Mr.  Dustin  as  he  fled  from  the  house,  and 
soon  overtook  him  and  his  flying  children.  They  did  not,  however,  approach  very 
near,  for  they  saw  his  determination,  and  feared  the  vengeance  of  a  father,  but  skulked 
behind  the  trees  and  fences,  and  fired  upon  him  and  his  little  company.  3Ir.  Dustin 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  children,  and  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  often  and  with  good  success.  In  this  manner  he  retreated  for  more 
than  a  mile,  alternately  encourapng  his  terrified  charge,  and  loading  and  firing  his 
gon,  until  he  lodged  them  safely  in  a  forsaken  house.  The  Indians,  finding  that  they 
could  not  conquer  him,  returned  to  their  companions,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  they 
should  there  find  victims,  on  which  they  might  exercise  their  savage  cnielty. 

The  party  which  entered  the  house  when  Mr.  Dustin  left  it,  found  Jlrs.  Dustin  in 
bed,  and  the  nurse  attempting  to  fly  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  They  ordered  Mrs. 
Dustin  to  rise  instantly,  while  one  of  them  took  the  infant  from  the  arms  of  the  nurse, 
carried  it  out,  and  dashed  out  it.^  brains  against  an  apple-tree.  After  plundering  the 
house  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  commenced  their  retreat,  though  Mrs.  Dustin  had  but 
partly,  dressed  herself,  and  was  without  a  shoe  on  one  of  her  feet.    INIcrcy  was  a  stran- 

Er  to  the  breasts  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  unhappy  women  expected  to  receive  no 
adnesses  from  their  hands.  The  weather  at  the  time  was  exceedingly  cold,  the 
March-wind  blew  keen  and  piercing,  and  the  earth  was  alternately  covered  with  snow 
and  deep  mud. 

They  travelled  twelve  miles  the  first  day,  and  continued  their  retreat,  day  by  day, 
followmg  a  circuitous  route,  until  they  reached  the  home  of  the  Indian  who  claimed 
them  as  his  property,  which  was  on  a  small  island,  now  called  Dustings  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Contoorook  river,  about  six  miles  above  the  state-house  in  Concord. 
New  Hampshire.  Notwithstanding  their  intense  suffering  for  the  death  j>f  the  child 
— their  anxiety  for  those  whom  they  had  leA  behind,  and  who  they  expected  had  been 
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eraelly  butchered — ^their  snflcrings  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  from  sleeping  on  the 
damp  earth,  with  nothing  but  an  inclement  $ky  for  a  covering — and  ^eir  terror  for 
themselves,  lest  the  arm  that,  as  they  supposed,  had  slaughtered  those  whom  they 
dearly  loved,  would  soon  be  made  red  with  their  blood, — notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
performed  the  journey  without  yielding,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  in  compara 
tive  health. 

The  fiunily  of  their  Indian  master  consisted  of  two  men,  three  women,  and  seven 
children ;  besides  an  En^i^lish  boy,  named  Samuel  Lennardson,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner about  a  year  previous,  at  Worcester.  Their  master,  some  years  before,  had 
lived  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson,  of  Lancaster,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Dustin 
that  <<  when  he  prayed  (he  English  way  he  thought  it  was  good,  but  now  he  found  the 
French  way  better." 

These  unfonunate  women  had  been  but  a  few  days  with  the  Jndians,  when  they 
were  informed  that  they  must  soon  start  for  a  distant  Indian  settlement,  and  that,  upon 
their  arrival,  they  would  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  regulations  always  required  of 
prisoners,  whenever  they  entered  the  village,  which  was,  to  be  stripped,  scourged,  and 
run  the  gauntlet  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  gauntlet  consisted  of  two  files  of  Indians, 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  containing  all  that  could  be  mustered  in  the  village ; 
and  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  obliged  to  run  between  them,  when  they  were 
Bcoffed  at  and  beaten  by  each  one  as  they  passed,  and  were  sometimes  marks  at 
which  the  younger  Indians  threw  their  hatchets.  This  cruel  custom  was  often  prac- 
tised by  many  of  the  tribes,  and  not  nnfrequently  the  poor  prisoner  sunk  beneath  it. 
Soon  as  the  two  women  were  informed  of  this,  they  determined  to  escape  as  speedily 
as  possible.  They  could  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  unrestrained  gaze 
of  their  savage  conquerors — death  would  be  preferable.  Mrs.  Dustin  soon  planiled  a 
mode  of  escape,  appointed  the  3 1st  inst.  for  its  accomplishment,  and  prevailed  upon 
her  nurse  and  the  boy  to  join  her.  The  Indians  kept  no  watch,  for  the  boy  had  lived 
with  them  so  long  they  considered  him  as  one  of  their  children,  and  they  did  not 
szpect  that  the  women,  unadvised  and  unaided,  would  attempt  to  escape,  when  suc- 
zess,  at  the  best,  ap])eared  so  desperate. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  3 1st,  Mrs.  Dustin  wished  to  learn  on  what  part  of  the 
body  the  Indians  struck  their  victims  when  they  would  despatch  them  suddenly,  and 
how  they  took  off  a  scalp.  With  this  view  she  instructed  the  boy  to  make  inquiries 
of  one  of  the  men.  Accordingly,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  he  asked  one  of  theitt 
where  he  would  strike  a  man  if  he  would  kill  him  instantly,  and  how  to  take  off  a 
scalp.  The  maii  laid  his  finger  on  his  temple — <<  Strike  'em  there,"  said  he  ;  and  then 
instructed  him  how  to  scalp.  The  boy  then  communicated  his  information  to  Mrs. 
Dustin. 

The  night  at  length  arrived,  and  the  whole  family  retired  to  rest,  little  stispecting 
that  the  most  of  them  would  never  behold  another  sun.  Long  before  the  break  of  day, 
Mrs.  Dustin  arose,  and,  having  ascertained  that  they  were  all  in  a  deep  sleep,  awoke 
her  nurse  and  the  boy,  when  they  armed  themselves  with  tomahawks,  and  despatched 
ten  of  the  twelve.  A  favorite  bOy  they  designedly  left  ;  and  one  of  the  squaws,  whom 
they  left  for  dead,  jumped  up,  and  ran  with  him  into  the  woods.  INIrs.  Dustin  killed 
her  master,  and  Samuel  Lennardson  despatched  the  very  Indian  who  told  him  where 
to  strike,  and  how  to  take  off  a  .scalp.  The  deed  wns  accomplished  before  the  day 
began  to  break,  and,  after  securing  what  little  provision  the  wigwam  of  their  dead 
master  affonled,  they  scuttled  all  the  boats  but  one,  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  with  that 
started  for  their  homes.  Mrs.  Dustin  took  with  her  a  gun  that  belonged  to  her  master, 
and  the  tomahawk  with  which  she  committed  the  tragical  deed.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  however,  when  Mrs.  Dustin  pr^rceived  that  they  had  neglected  to 
take  their  scalps,  and  feared  that  her  neitjhbors,  if  they  ever  arrived  at  their  homes, 
would  not  credit  their  storj*,  and  would  ask  them  for  some  token  or  proof.  She  tokl 
her  fears  to  her  rompanions,  nnd  they  immediately  returned  to  the  silent  wigwam,  took 
off  the  scalps  of  the  fallen,  and  put  them  into  a  bng.  They  then  started  on  their  jour- 
ney anew,  with  the  gun,  tomahawk,  and  the  bleeding  trophies, — palpable  witnesses 
of  their  heroic  and  unparalleled  dee^. 

A  long  and  weary  journey  was  before  them,  but  they  commenced  it  with  eheerfttl 
hearts,  each  alternately  rounng  and  steering  their  little  bark.  Though  they  bad 
escaped  from  the  clutches  of  their  unfeeling  master,  still  they  were  surrounded  with 
dangers.  They  were  thinly  clad,  the  sky  was  still  inclement,  and  they  were  liable  to 
be  re-captured  by  strolling  bands  of  Indians,  or  by  those  who  would  undoubtedly  pur- 
sue them  90  soon  as  the  squaw  and  the  boy  hail  reported  their  departure,  and  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  they  had  taken  ;  and  were  they  again  made  prisoners,  they  well  knew 
tbftt  a  speedy  death  would  follow.    This  array  of  danger,  however,  did  not  appall  them 
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foft  home  was  their  beacon-lisrht,  and  the  thoaghts  of  their  firesides  nerved  their  hearts. 
They  continued  to  drop  silently  down  the  river,  keeping  a  good  lookout  for  strolling 
Indians ;  and  in  the  night  two  of  them  only  slept,  while  the  third  managed  the  boat. 
In  this  manner  they  pursued  their  journey,  until  they  arrived  safely,  with  their  trophies, 
at  their  homes,  totally  unexpected  by  their  -  mourning  friends,  who  supposed  that  they 
had  been  butchered  by  their  ruthless  conquerors.  It  must  truly  have  been  an  affect- 
ing meeting  for  Mrs.  Dustin,  who  likewise  supposed  that  all  she  loved — all  she  held 
dear  on  earth — was  laid  in  the  silent  tomb. 

After  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  they  started  for  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  21st  of  April.  They  carried  with  them  the  gun  and  tomahaw^ky  and 
their  ten  scalps — those  witnesses  that  would  not  lie ;  and  while  there,  the  general 
oonrt  gave  them  fifty  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  their  heroism.  The  report  of  their 
daring  deed  soon  spreaa  into  every  part  of  the  country,  and  when  Colonel  Nicholson, 
governor  of  Maryland,  heard  of  it,  ne  sent  them  a  very  valuable  present,  and  many 
presents  were  also  .made  to  them  by  their  neighbors. 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the  foregoing,  were  written  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  editor  oi  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  recently  pub- 


lished  in  Boston.    They  contain  mnch  of  the  "  soul  of  poetry. 


THE  FATHEB'S  CHOICE. 


Now  liy,  M  flied  the  rushing; 

Urg»,  urge  thy  la^gin^  steed ! 
The  aarafe  jell  h  fierce  behind, 

And  lUb  is  00  ihj  speed. 

And  flpom  thme  dear  ones  malce  thy  choice ; 

The  fnwp  he  wildly  eyed. 
When  "  flitner !"  burst  froin  every  voice, 

And  "chUd!"  his  heart  replied. 

nere's  one  that  now  can  share  his  toil, 

And  one  he  meant  fiir  fame, 
And  one  that  wears  her  mother's  smile, 

And  one  that  bears  her  name ; 


one  will  prattle  on  hw  knee. 
Or  dumber  on  his  breast ; 
And  one  whose  Jors  of  infancy 
Art  still  by  smiles  expressed. 

THs?  ftel  no  fear  while  he  b  near ; 

Ileni*shield  them  from  the  fue ; 
But  oh  I  hb  ear  must  thrill  to  hear 

tlielr  riirielcings,  sluwld  he  go. 

In  vain  his  quiverinir  lips  vrould  speak ; 
No  words  liis  thoughts  allow ; 

nere's  burning  tears  u|xm  hU  cheek- 
Death's  marble  on  hb  brow. 

And  twke  he  smote  his  clenched  hand — 

Then  bade  his  children  fly ! 
And  turned,  and  e'en  that  anvage  band 

Gowered  at  his  wrathAil  eye. 

Swift  as  the  liehtning.  winired  with  death, 
Flashed  forth  the  quivering  flame  I. 


Their  fiercest  warrior  bows  beneath 
The  Other's  deadly  aim. 

Not  the  wild  cries,  that  rend  the  aklea, 

His  heart  of  purpose  move : 
He  saves  his  children,  or  he  dies 

The  sacrifice  of  Love. 

Ambition  goads  the  conqueror  on, 
Hate  points  the  murderer's  braitd^ 

But  love  and  duty,  these  akme 
Can  nerve  the  gaud  man's  hand. 

The  hero  may  resien  the  field, 

Tlie  cowanl  munl'rer  flee; 
He  caunnt  fear,  he  will  not  yield, 

That  strikes,  sweet  love,  for  theei 

They  come,  they  come— he  heeds  no  cry. 

Save  the  soft  child-like  wall. 
«  O,  father,  save !"  "  My  childraa,  fly  I" 

Were  mingled  oo  the  gala. 

And  firmer  still  he  drew  his  breath, 

And  sterner  flash'd  his  eye, 
As  fast  he  hurls  the  leaden  death. 

Still  shouting,  "  Children,  fly  I" 

No  shadow  on  his  brnw  appeared. 

Nor  tremor  slvxtk  his  frame. 
Save  when  at  Inu^rvals  he  heard 

Some  trembler  lisp  his  name. 

In  vnin  the  foe,  those  fiends  imchainod, 

Like  Himishod  tigers  cliafe, 
The  sheltering  roof  is  near'd.  is  gain'd, 

All,  all  the  dear  ones  safe  1 


The  29th  of  August,  1708,  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  from 
Canada,  fell  npon  Haverhill,  and  killed  and  captured  about  forty 
inhabitants.     The  following  is  from  Mirick's  History  of  Haverhill. 

It  IB  said  that  their  first  desifi^  was  to  attack  Portsmouth,  and  then,  marching  rapidly 
onward  to  other  settlements,  spread  terror  and  desolation  alons:  the  whole  frontier. 
But  being  unable  to  accomplish  this  on  account  of  the  unexpected  desertions,  they 
were  obliged  to  compress  their  views.  Their  whole  force  was  now  about  250,  a  small 
nnmber  when  compared  with  that  which  started  from  Canada.  Probably  the  French 
oflkers  felt  ashamed  to  return  without  effecting  something,  af\er  they  had  been  at  so 
much  trouble  and  expense ;  accordingly,  Haverhill,  a  compact  village,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  houses,  was  selected  for  the  slaughter. 

At  the  break  of  day,  on  the  2yth  of  August,  they  passed  the  frontier  garrisons  undis- 
covered, and  were  first  seen  near  the  pound,  marchmg  two  and  two,  by  John  Keezar, 
who  was  retoming  from  Amesbury.    lie  immediately  ran  into  tiie  villa^  and  alarmed 
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theinhabiuuits,  who  seem  to  have  slept  totally  unguarded,  by  firing  his  gun  near  the 
meeting-hoase.  The  enemy  soon  appeared,  making  the  air  ring  with  terrific  yells, 
with  a  sort  of  whistle,  which,  says  tradition^  could  be  heard  as  far  as  a  horn,  and 
clothed  in  all  the  terrors  of  a  savage  war-di^.  They  scattered  in  every  direction 
over  the  village,  so  that  they  might  accomplish  their  bloody  work  with  more  despatch. 
The  first  person  they  saw  was  Mrs.  Smith,  whom  ihev  shot  as  she  was  flying  from 
her  house  to  a  garrison.  The  foremost  party  attacked  the  house  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Bolfe,  which  was  then  garrisoned  with  three  soldiers,  and  he,  and  a  part  of  his 
beloved  ^d  accomplished  family,  were  suddenly  awakened  i'rom  their  slumbers,  only 
to  hear  the  horrid  knell  for  their  deiwriure.  Mr.  Rolfe  instantly  leaped  from  his  bei^ 
placed  himself  against  the  door,  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  beat  in,  and  called 
on  the  soldiers  for  assistance ;  but  these  craven-hearted  men  refused  to  give  it,  for 
they  were  palsied  with  fear,  and  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  chambers,  crying  and 
swinging  their  arms.  Had  they  displayed  but  half  the  ordinary  courage  of  men,  no 
doubt  they  would  have  successfully  defended  the  house.  But,  instead  of  that,  they  did 
not  fire  a  gun,  or  even  lift  a  finger  towards  its  defence.  The  enemy,  finding  their 
entrance  strenuously  opposed,  fired  two  balls  through  the  door,  one  of  which  took 
effect,  and  wounded  Mr.  Rolfe  in  the  elbow.  They  then  pressed  against  it  with  their 
united  strength,  and  Mr.  Rolfe,  finding  it  immuble  to  resist  them  any  longer,  fled 
precipitately  through  the  house,  and  out  at  Uie  bade  door.  The  Indians  followed, 
overtook  him  at  the  well,  and  despatched  him  with  their  tomahawks.  They  then 
seanched  every  part  of  the  house  for  plunder,  and  also  for  other  victims,  on  whom  they 
might  inflict  their  savage  cruelties.  They  soon  fonnd  Ifrs.  Rolfe  and  her  youngest 
child,  Mehitable,  and  while  one  of  them  sunk  his  hatchet  deep  in  her  head,  another 
took  the  infant  from  her  dying  grasp,  and  dashed  its  head  against  a  stone  near  the 
tloor. 

Two  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  children,  about  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  were  providentially 
saved  by  the  sjigacity  and  courage  of  Uagar,  a  negro  slave,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the 
&mily.  Upon  the  first  alarm,  she  leaped  from  her  bed,  carried  them  into  the  cellar, 
covered  them  with  two  tubs,  and  then,  concealed  herself.  The  enemy  entered  the 
cellar  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable.  They  repeatedly  passed  the  tubs  that 
covered  the  two  children,  and  even  trod  on  the  foot  of  one,  without  discovering  them. 
They  drank  milk  from  the  pans,  then  dashed  them  on  the  cellar  bottom,  anil  took  meat 
£rom  the  barrel,  behind  which  Hagar  was  concealed. 

Anna  Whittaker,  who  was  then  living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  concealed  herself 
in  an  apple-chest  under  the  stairs,  and  escaped  unharmed.  But  it  fared  diflerently 
with  the  cowardly  soldiers.  They  earnestly  begged  for  mercy  of  their  inhuman  con- 
querors, but  their  cries  were  unheeded,  and,  when  the  massacre  was  over,  their  bodies 
were  numbered  with  the  slain. 

The  family  of  Thomas  Hartshome  suffered  as  severely  as  that  of  Mr.  Rolfe.  He 
saw  a  party  approaching  to  assault  his  house,  which  stood  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  escaped  out  of  it,  followed  by  two  of  his  sons,  to  call  assistance ; 
but  all  three  were  shot,  dead  immediately  aHer  leaving  it.  A  third  son  was  toma- 
hawked as  he  was  coming  out  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Hartshome,  with  that  presence  of 
mind  which  is  a  characteristic  of  her  sex  when  surrounded  with  danger,  instantly  took 
the  rest  of  her  children — except  an  infant  which  she  left  on  a  bed  in  the  garret,  and 
which  she  was  afraid  would,  by  its  cries,  betray  their  place  of  concealment,  if  she  took 
it  with  her— through  a  trap^loor  into  the  cellar.  The  enemy  entered  the  house,  and 
began  to  plunder  it,  but  happily  did  not  discover  them.  They  went  into  the  garret, 
took  the  infant  from  its  bed,  and  threw  it  out  at  the  \inndow.  It  fell  on  a  pile  of  clap- 
boards, and  when  the  action  was  over  it  was  found  completely  stunned.  It  lived, 
however,  and  became  a  man  of  uncommon  stature,  and  of  remarkable  strength.  His 
neighbors  would  frequently  joke  him,  and  say  that  the  Indians  stmted  him  when  they 
threw  him  from  the  garret-window. 

One  of  the  parties  proceeded  towards  the  river,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Lieut. 
John  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  with  an  infant  a  year  old  in  her  arms, 
were  standing  at  the  door  when  the  enemy  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  shot,  and  his  wife  fled  through  the  house  into  the  garden,  carrying  her  babe, 
where  she  wa.<t  overtaken  by  the  foe,  and  immediately  despatched.  But  when  she  fell, 
she  was  careful  not  to  injure  her  child,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  last  thoughts  were  for 
its  safety.  The  enemy,  it  appears,  did  not  murder  it,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  they  did  not,  for  they  always  took  great  delight  in  torturing  and  dashing  out  the 
brains  of  innocent  babes.  Perhaps  it  was  bccau.se  the  mother  was  not  alive  to  witness 
its  agonies.    After  the  ma.ssacre  was  over,  it  was  found  at  the  brea.st  of  its  dead 
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Another  party  nfled  and  burnt  the  house  of  Mr.  Silver,  .which  stood  within  ten  rods 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  others  attacked  the  watch-house,  which  was,  however,  suc- 
cessfully defended.  Another  party  went  to  the  house  of  Cant.  Simon  Wainwright, 
whom  they  killed  at  the  first  fire.  The  soldiers  stati.oned  in  the  chambers  were  pre- 
paring to  defend  the  house  till  the  last,  when  Mrs.  Wainwright  fearlessly  unbarred  the 
door  and  let  them  in.  She  spoke  to  them  kindly,  waited  upon  them  with  seeming 
alacrity,  and  promised  to  procure  them  whatever  they  desired.  The  enemy  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  this; — the  apparent  cheerfulness  with  which  they  were  received,  and 
the  kindness  with  which  they  were  treated,  was  so  different  from  what  they-  ex})ected 
to  meet  wiih,  that  it  seemed  to  paralj'ze  their  energies.  They,  however,  demanded 
money  of  Mrs.  Wainwright,  and  upon  her  retiring  "  to  bring  it,"  as  she  said,  she  fled 
with  all  of  her  children,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  taken  captive,  and  were  not 
afterwards  discovered.  The  enemy,  so  soon  as  they  found  out  how  completely  they 
had  been  deceived,  were  greatly  ennigcd,  and  attacked  the  chambers  vnth  great  vio- 
lence ;  but  the  soldiers  courageously  defended  them,  and,  after  attempting  to  fire  the 
house,  they  retreated,  taking  ^i-ilh  them  three  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time,  rwo 
Indians  skulked  behind  a  large  stone,  which  stood  in  the  field  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
house,  where  they  could  fire. upon  its  inmates  at  their  leisure.  The  soldiers  in  the 
chambers  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  them  both.  They  were  afterwards  buried  in  the 
same  field,  a  few  rods  south,  and  but  a  few  years  since  the  water  washed  their  skele- 
tons from  their  places  of  repose. 

Two  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Swan,  which  stood  in  the  field  now  called 
White's  lot,  nearly  opposite  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Emerson.  Swan  and  his  wife  saw 
them  approaching,  and  detennincd,  if  possible,  to  save  their  outi  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
their  children,  from  the  knives  of  the  nithless  butchers.  They  immediately  placed 
themselves  against  the  door,  which  wvls  so  narrow  that  two  could  scarcely  enter 
abreast.  The  Indians  nished  against  it,  but  finding  that  it  could  not  be  easily  opened, 
they  commenced  their  operations  more  systematically.  One  of  them  placed  his  hick 
to  the  door,  so  that  he  could  make  his  whole  strength  bear  upon  it,  while  the  other 
pushed  against  him.  The  strength  of  the  besiegers  was  grfeater  than  that  of  the 
besieged,  and  Mr.  Swan,  being  rather  a  timid  man,  said  our  venerable  narrator,  almost 
despaired  of  saving  himself  and  family,  and  told  bis  wife  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  let  them  in.  But  this  resolute  and  courageous  woman  had  no  such  idea. 
The  Indians  had  now  succeeded  in  partly  opening  the  door,  and  one  of  them  was 
crowding  himself  in,  while  the  other  was  pushing  lustily  after.  The  heroic  wife  saw 
there  was  no  time  for  parleying — she  seized  her  spit,  Which  was  nearly  three  feet  in 
length,  and  a  deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  woman,  as  it  proved,  ami,  collecting  all 
the  strength  she  possessed,  drove  it  through  the  body  of  the  foremost.  This  was  too 
warm  a  reception  for  the  besiegers — it  was  resistance  from  a  source  and  with  a 
weapon  they  little  expected  ;  and,  surely,  who  else  would  ever  think  of  s]ntting  a  man  ? 
The  two  Indians,  thus  repulsed,  immediately  retreated,  and  did  not  molest  them 
again.  Thus,  by  the  fortitude  and  heroic  courage  of  a  wife  and  mother,  this  family 
was  probably  saved  from  a  bloody  grave. 

One  of  the  parties  set  fire  to  the  back  side  of  the  meeting-house,  a  new  and,  for  that 
period,  an  elegant  building.  These  transactions  were  all  performed  about  the  same 
time ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  continue  their  work  of  murder  and  conflagration 
long,  before  they  became  panic-struck.  Mr.  Davis,  an  intrepid  man,  went  behind 
Mr.  Rolfe's  barn,  which  stood  near  the  house,  struck  it  violently  with  a  large  club, 
called  on  men  by  name,  gave  the  word  of  command,  as  though  he  were  ordering  an 
attack,  and  shouted  \nih.  a  loud  voice,  <<  Come  on  !  come  on  !  we  will  .have  them ! '' 
The  party  in  Mr.  Rolfe's  house,  supp()sing  that  a  large  body  of  the  English  had  come 
upon  them,  began  the  cry  of  "  The  English  are  corne ! "  and,  after  attempting  to  fire 
the  house,  precipitately  left  it.  About  this  time  Major  Turner  arrived  with  a  company 
of  soldiers,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  then  commenced  a  rapid  retreat,  taking 
with  them  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  retreat  commenced  alx)ut  the  rising  pf  the 
sun.  Meantime  Mr.  Davis  ran  to  the  meeting-house,  and  vir\\h  the  aid  of  a  few  others 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  devouring  element ;  but  it  was  mostly  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  the  house  was  saved. 

The  town,  by  this  time,  was  generally  alarmed.  Joseph  Bradley  collected  a  small 
party,  in  the  northerly  part  of  it,  and  secured  the  medicine-box  and  packs  of  the 
enemy,  which  they  had  left  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  Capt.  Samuel  Ayer, 
a  fearless  man,  and  of  great  strength,  collected  a  body  of  about  twenty  men,  and  pur- 
sued the  retreating  foe.  He  came  up  with  them  just  as  they  were  entering  the  woods, 
when  they  faced  about,  and  though  they  numbered  thirteen  or  more  to  one,  still  CapU 
Ayer  did  not  hesitate  to  give  them  battle.    These  gallant  men  were  soon  ronfiKpod 
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by  another  party,  under  the  command  of  his  son ;  tind  af\er  a  severe  skirmish,  which 
lasted  about  an  hour,  they  re-took  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  enemy  precipitately 
retreated,  leaving  nine  of  their  number  dead. 

The  first  minister  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  John  Ward,  is  represented 
as  a  person  of  quick  apprehension,  facetious  conversation,  "an 
exact  grammarian,  an  expert  physician,  and,  which  was  the  top 
of  all,  a  thorough  divine ;  but,  which  rarely  happens,  these  endow- 
mentsof  his  mind  were  accompanied  with  a  most  healthy,  hardy, 
and  agile  constitution  of  body,  which  enabled  him  to  make  nothing 
of  walking,  on  foot,  a  journey  as  long  as  thirty  miles  together."  He 
preached  (says  Dr.  Mather)  an  excellent  sermon  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year,  of  his  age.  He  died  in  1693,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  who  was  killed  in  the  descent  of  the  Indians 
upon  Haverhill,  in  1708.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Joshua 
Gardner,  who  was  ordained  in  1711,  and  died  in  1715.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  the  next,  was  ordained  in  1719,  and  died  in  1742.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Edward  Barnard,  was  ordained  in  1743,  and  died 
in  1774.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  John  Shaw,  settled  in  1777, 
and  died  suddenly  1794,  and  was  succeeded  in  1795  by  Rev.  Abiel 
Abbot,  D.  D.,  who  was  dismissed  at  his  o\vn  request  in  1803,  on 
account  of  an  Unhappy  controversy  having  arisen  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  his  salary.  Rev.  Josiah  Dodge,  his  successor, 
was  ordained  in  1808.  Mr.  Dodge  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dud- 
ley Phelps,  in  1828.  The  Central  church  was  organized  in  1833, 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Whittlesey  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  The 
North  church  was  gathered  in  1728  ;  the  Third  church  was  formed 
in  1735,  and  the  East  church  in  1743.  The  first  Baptist  church  in 
the  county  of  Essex  was  gathered  in  this  town,  by  Rev.  Hezekiah 
Smith,  in  1765.  Mr.  Smith  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence, 
and  gradually  obtained  general  esteem  and  respect.  He  was  an 
eminent  clergyman,  and  in  1797  received  a  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Providence  college,  of  which  institution  he  was  a  faithful  friend 
and  trustee.  He  died  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
William  Bachelder. 

The  following  historical  items  were  principally  obtained  from 
the  records  of  the  town : 

The  first  bell  was  purchased  in  1718.  Before  that  time  there  was  a  sin^lar  sub- 
stitute, as  appears  by  a  v«)te  passed  in  1050:  "That  Abraham  Tyler  blow  his  horn 
half  an  hour  before  meeting,  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  on  lecture  days,  and  receive  one 
poaml  of  pork  annually  for  his  services  from  each  family." 

In  1650,  a  vote  was  passed  "  that  the  freeholders  attend  tovn  meeting  within  hiflf 
an  hour  af\er  the  time  notified,  and  continue  in  towu  meeting;  till  sunset,  unless  the 
sam^  is  sooner  closed,  on  penalty  of  paying  half  a  bushel  of  com." 

Johnson,  in  hi?  account  of  this  town,  says,  "The  people  are  wholly  bent  to  improve 
tbeir  lalwur  by  tillincir  the  earth  and  keeping  of  cattel,  whose  yearly  increase  incou- 
rages  them  to  spend  their  days  in  tlwse  remote  parts."  So  wholly  btnt  were  they  upon 
bosbandry,  as  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  mechanics.  There  is  in  the  town  records  a 
contract  signed  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  nineteen  others,  dated  February  6, 
11X58,  in  which  they  agree  to  pay  their  proportion  of  20  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house  and  land  for  Mr.  Jewett,  provided  he  live  here  sevm  t/cats,  foUotvins;  the  trade  of  a 
hiaeksmith  in  doing  the  town's  work  ;  "  also  the  said  Jewett  doth  promise  to  refuse  to  work 
fiir  any  that  refuse  to  pay  towards  this  purchase,  until  they  bring  under  the  selectmen's 
hands  that  they  will  pay." 

The  fixst  meeting-house  for  the  first  church  stood  in  Iront  of  the  grave-yardi  half  a 
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mile  below  the  bridge.  In  this  vicinity  the  settlement  began.  In  1666,  John  Hatch* 
ings  had  <<  liberty  to  build  a  gallarie  at  the  west  end  of  the  meeting-house,  provided  he 
five  notice  to  the  town  at  the  next  training  day  Whether  he  will  or  noe,  so  that  any 
mhabitant  of  the  town  that  has  a  mind  to  join  with  him  may  give  in  his  name."  In 
1681;  it  was  vot^  "  to  enlarge  the  room  in  the  east  end  of  it  by  making  a  gallerie 
therein  for  the  women."  The  second  house  was  built  in  1699,  and,  af\er  a  great  con- 
tention whether  it  should  be  built  where  the  first  stood,  a  majority  voted  to  erect  ii  about 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  where  the  third  church  was  built  in  17t)6. 

Col.  Nath.  Saitonstall,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  colony,  was  the  clerk  or  recorder 
of  the  town  from  1668  to  1700,.  and  his  records  are  in  a  very  superior  style,  although 
he  took  the  liberty  occasionally  of  adding  his  own  comments.  In  1689,  the  town  passed 
a  vote  "  to  pay  Mr.  Ward  his  full  salary  for  the  next  year,  provided  that  he,  npon  his 
own  cost,  do  for  the  next  ensuing  year  board  Mr.  Rolfe."  The  record  begins,  "  The 
town  then  (Mr.  Ward  and  his  son  Salstonstall  l)eing  absent)  voted,  &c.  The  Thss^ 
ginal  reference  is  £20  taken  from  Mr.  Ward  for  Mr.  Rolfe's  diet,  in  '90,  without  his 
consent."  Three  lines,  which  probably  contained  some  severe  remark  aire  blotted  out, 
and  the  marginal  note  says  it  was  ''  blotted  out  by  order  of  the  town." 

Mr.  Rolfe,  the  second  minister,  began  to  preach  in  Haverhill  in 
1689,  and  was  ordained  in  January,  1693-4.  Mr.  Ward,  the  first 
minister,  who  died  in  1693,  agreed  to  abate  all  his  salary  except 
£20,  half  in  merchantable  wheat,  Indian,  &c,  and  half  in  money, 
and  fifty  cords  of  wood  annually,  upon  condition  that  the  town 
should  pay  all  arrearages  of  his  salary,  and  appoint  a  committee 
"  to  attend  at  his  house  upon  a.  sett  day -to  receive  and  take  accoimt 
of  what  shall  be  brought  in,  and  sett  the  price  thereof  if  it  be  not 
merchantable,  that  so  it  come  not  in  by  pitiful  driblets  as  former- 
ly." Mr.  Rolfe's  salary  was  £60,  half  in  com  and  other  articles. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  16S4.  This  worthy  minis- 
ter was  killed  in  what  since  has  been  called  the  '*  great  descent" 
of  the  Indians  upon  Haverhill.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  his  mionument : 

ClAUDITITR  hoc  TUMtJLO  CORPUS  ReVEBENDI  pit  DOCTtQUB  TIRI  D.  BSNIABnff  RoLFS, 
ECCLESSIA  ChRISTI  QU^  EST  IN  HaUERHILL  PASTORIS  FIDELISSIMI ;  QUI  DOXI  SUJB  AB 
HOSTIBUS  BARBARE  TRUCIDATUS.  A  LAB0RIBT7S  SUIS  REQUIEUIT  MAHE  DIEI  SACRJB  QUIETIS, 
AjJO.  XXIX.,  ANNO  DOMINI  MDCCVIII.,  JETATIS  SU^   XLVI. 

Enclosed  in  this  tomb  is  the  body  of  the  reverend,  pioas,  and  learned  Benjamin 
Rolfe,  the  faithful  imstor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Haverhill;  who  was  barbarously 
slain  in  his  own  house  by  the  enemy.  He  rested  from  his  labors  early  on  the  day  of 
aacred  rest,  Aug.  29,  17,08,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.) 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Dr.  Smith, 
the  first  Baptist  minister  in  this  place. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith,  D.  P.,  who  was  bom  at  Long  Island,  state 
of  New  York,  21  April,  A.  D.  1737,  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  A.  D.  i758.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Haverhill,  and  took  charge  of  the  flock  12  November,  A.  D. 
1766.  He  departed  this  life  24  January,  A.  D.  1805,  aAer  forty  years  faithfully  per- 
forming the  pastoral  duties.  He  was  laborious  and  successful  in  his  preaching,  and 
an  able  defender  of  the  christian  faith.  His  discourses  were  deliverea  with  fervencr 
and  a  becoming  solemnity.  He  was  a  vigilant  watchman  in  the  various  stations  of 
his  office.  In  his  social  circle  he  shone  conspicuouslv.  His  deportment  throagh  life 
exhibited  the  humble  christian  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There's  a  hast'ning  hour,  it  comes,  it  comes. 
To  rouse  the  sleeping,  dead,  to  burst  the  tombs, 
And  place  the  saints  in  view. 
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I 

IW  Indian  name  of  Ipswich  was  Agatoam,  a  word,  it  is  said, 
which  denoted  a  place  where  fish  of  passage  resorted  :  it  was  ap- 
plied to  several  places  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  place  in  Bssex  county  known  to  have  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  In  1611,  Capt.  Eklward  Hardie  and  Nichofas 
Uobson  sailed  for  North  Virginia;  they  touched  at  this  place  and 
were  kindly  received.  In  1614,  Capt  John  Smith,  in  his  descrip- 
iMHi  of  North  Virginia,  or  New  England,  thirs  speaks  of  Agawam : 
"  Here  are  many  Tising  hills,  and  on  their  tops  and  descents  ate 
many  come  fields  and  delightfuU  groues.  On  the  east  is  an  isle  of 
two  or  three  leagues  in  length,  the  one  halfe  plaine  marish  ground, 
fit  for  pasture,  or  salt  ponds,  with  many  faire  high  groues  of  mul- 
berry trees.  There  are  alsookes,  pines,  walnuts,  and  other  wood, 
to  make  this  place  an  excellent  habitation."  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  commenced  in  Marcli,  1633,  by  Mr.  John  AVinthrop 
jr.  and  twelve  others,  among  whom  were  Mr.  William  Clerk,  Ro- 
bert Coles,  Thomas  Howlet,  Jolin  Biggs,  John  Gage,  Thomas 
Hardy,  William  Perkins,  Mr.  John  Thorndike,  and  William  Ser- 
jeant The  nextyear  (1634)  Agawam  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Ipswich. 

Johnson  remarks  of  Ipswich  dwellings  about  1646,  '^  tlieir 
houses  are  many  of  them  very  faire  built,  with  pleasant  gardens." 
In  1638,  McLsconnomenty  the  sagamore  of  Agawamj  sold  his  right 
fo  Ipswich  for  £20.  This  chief  appears  to  have  died  about  1658. 
He  lived  to  see  his  people  become  almost  extinct.  He  was  buried 
on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  As  late 
as  1726,  there  were  three  families,  each  having  a  wigwam  back 
of  Wigwam  Hill,  at  the  Hamlet.  It  is  probable  that  not  long  after 
this  year  the  tribe  became  entirely  exthict. 

Ipswich  is  one  of  the  threp  shire  towns  in  Essex  county.  The 
principal  village  is  compactly  built  on  both  sides  of  Ipswich 
river,  a  large  mill  stream.  A  substantial  stone  bridge  was  built 
over  this  stream  in  1764,  having  two  arches.  It  was  built  at  an 
expense  of  £1000,  and  named  Choate  Bridge^  from  the  Hon.  John 
Choate,  one  of  the  committee  intrusted  with  its  erection.  There  are 
three  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  one 
Methodist.  Tliere  i^  in  the  village  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank, 
incorporated  in  1833,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  Ipswich 
Female  Seminary,  incorporated  in  1828. 

The  central  part  of  the  village  is  uneven  and  rocky.  The 
engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  Congregational  church, 
court-house,  and  part  of  the  Female  Seminary,  as  seen  from  a 
building  on  the  western  side  of  open  ground,  or  common,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  place. 

The  manufacture  of  thread  and  silk  lace  was  formerly  carried  on 
here  to  a  great  extent.  As  early  as  1790,  about  42,000  yards  were 
made  annually.  The  Boston  and  Ipswich  Lace  Factory  was  in- 
corporated in  1824,  and  the  ''  New  England  Lace  Factory"  in 
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1833;  both  have  ceased  operation,  and  the  business  has  declined. 
There  is  a  cottoii  factory  in  the  village,  with  3000  spindles.  Value 
of  cotton  (roods  manufactured  in  1637,  $50,000.  The  value  of 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  1837*  was  $46,000.  Populati<xi 
of  the  town,  2,855.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Salem^  10  from  New- 
buwport,  and  27  from  Boston. 

The  following,  exlraclcd  from  the  town  records  of  Ipswich,  and 
othersources,  is  taken  liom  Mr.  Felt's  History  of  Ipswich,  published 
in  1834. 

1BJ2.     "  Whosoever  kills  a  wolf  is  to  have tind  tbe  skin,  if  lie  nail  Ihe  head  d]; 

at  Ihc  meeling-honsc.  and  give  notice  to  Ihe  constnbles.  AUoforlhe  belter  destrofii^ 
or  fraying  away  wolves  from  Ihc  town,  it  is  onlemi,  ihal  1st  day  of  7(h  mo.,  eveiy 
Itouseholder  vrhosc  estate  is  rated  £5(10,  nnrl  upward,  sliall  keep  a  sulHrient  mnative 
dog  1  or  XIOO  to  £500,  Khnll  provide  a  sulliuii<nt  hound  or  beagle,  U\  the  intent  itial 
they  be  in  readiness  to  hum  nnd  Iw  cmploi'fd  for  the  ends  aforesaid." 

IfklS.  '-The  heads  of  wolves,  in  order' to  receive  the  premiums,  must  be  limuithi 
lo  tbe  constable  and  buried."  Josselyn  iuforms  ns,  ItiiiS,  how  soch  animals  are  taken. 
"  Four  mackerel  hooks  are  bound  wjtb  a  brown  thrinul,  and  then  some  wool  is  wrapped 
roand  them  nnJ  thi-y  arc  dipped  into  melted  tallow,  till  titey  be  bia  and  round  as  an 
egg.  This  thinff,  thns  prep;ired,  is  laid  by  some  dead  carcaM  which  toles  ihc  wolves. 
It  is  swallowed  by  ihftn,  and  is  the  means  of  their  being  taken,"  Down  to  1757,  it 
was  a  common  ihiiig  to  hear  them  com menec  Iheir  bowl  soon  alter  annset)  wben  it  wa* 
very  dangerous  to  go  near  the  woods. 

1M2.    The  "  Sei'en  men"  ai 
employed,  learned  to  read  and  "  ander»tand  ll 
laws  of  thin  conntrv,"  and,  if  necessary,  be  bou 

1661.  As  an  inhabitant  of  Ipswich,  living  at  s  distance,  absented  himself  with  hia 
wife  from  public  worship,  the  General  Conrt  empower  the  seven  men  to  sell  his  farm, 
■0  that  they  may  live  nearer  the  sanctuary  and  be  able  more  ccmveniently  to  attend  on 
its  RligiouK  services.    IndividQals  are  appointed  to  keep  order  in  the  meeting^ionse. 

167D.  ConslaUes  are  instrncted  lo  prevent  young  persons  from  being  out  late  in  tha 
evening,  especially  Sabbath,  lecture,  and  lmining-£iy  evenings.  1672.  Ijiborers  are 
forbidden  lo  liavc  inloiicating  liquors.  1676.  All  jwrsonji  in  town  are  required  to 
have  some  rniploymeni.  I(i81.  Smgle  persons,  who  are  under  no  government,  arc 
ordered  to  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  some  head  of  a  family.  Daniel  Wcldrun 
is  required  In  return  to  his  witi'  nccurdtng  to  law.  An  inhabitant  is  complained  nf  by 
a  lytliing  man  brcause  he  had  a  servant  many  years  and  hwl  not  tatighi  him  lo  read. 

16C7.  A  man  of  thir -'---- -"  '"  ^--- •--  *- '  "--  "- 

lud  fcc  canying  liis  M 


10  see  that  children,  neglected  by  their  parents,  ara 
mder»tand  Ihe  principte  of  religion  ana  the  cai^lal 
ssary,  be  bound  out  lo  service. 
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The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1634,  the  same 
year  the  town  was  incorporated.  The  first  regular  pastor  was 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  was  born  at  Ipswich,  England,  and 
was  a  preacher  near  London.  Having  expressed  himself  against 
the ''  Book  of  Sports,"  and  against  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  En^and,  he  was  suspended  and  required  to  make  a 
public  recantation.  Rather  than  comply,  he  forsook  his  country 
and  came  to  this.  He  arrived  in  1634,  and  soon  took  charge  of 
the  Ipswich  church.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  much  legal 
knowledge,  and  aided  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  colony  in 
£>rming  their  laws.  He  returned  to  England,  where  he  died,  1653, 
aged  83.  In  1647  he  published  the  ^'  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agnwam^^* 
a  satirical'  and  witty  performance.  Besides  this  he  published  a 
number  of  other  works.  Nathaniel  Rogers  and  John  Norton  were 
die  next  ministers.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  descendant  of  the  mar- 
tyr; he  came  to  New  England  in  1636,  and  died  in  1655.  Mr. 
NorUm  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  settled  in  163S.  Mr.  Norton  was  an 
able  writer  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  colony.  He  died 
m  1663,  aged  about  fifty-seven.  Rev.  William  Hnbbard  was 
■settled  here  in  1656;  he  was  born  in  England.  In  1677  his  first 
historical  work  received  the  approbation  of  the  colonial  licensers^ 
*nd  was  soon  published  in  Boston.  It  contained  "  Narrative  of 
Ae  Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England  in  1676  and  1677, 
with  a  Supplement  concerning  the  War  with  the  Pequods  in  1637, 
and  a  Table  and  Postscript ;  also,  a  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with 
the  Indians  from  Piscataqua  to  Pemaquid. '  The  same  book  was 
licensed  in  London,  and  was  printed  there  under  the  title,  ''  Present 
State  of  New  England."  What  he  thus  gave  to  the  public  was  after- 
guards thrown  into  the  present  form  of  his  **  Indian  Wars,^^  This 
history  was  long  under  the  supervision  of  an  inteUigent  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  general  court.  In  1682  the  legislature 
voted  him  £50  for  his  History  of  New  England,  and  the  next  year 
they  order  half  this  sum  to  be  paid  him  now  if  "  he  procure  a 
fayre  coppie  to  be  written,  that  it  be  fitted  for  the  presse."  Such  a 
copy  was  obtained,  and  was  amended  by  his  own  hand.  The 
Bfassachusetts  Historical  Society,  aided  by  a  liberal  donation  from 
the  general  court,  had  it  printed  in  a  volume  distinct  from  those  of 
their  Collections,  which  contain  it,  in  1815.  Mr.  Hubbard  died  in 
1704,  aged  83. 


LYNN. 

The  town  of  Lynn,  formerly  Saugiist,  received  its  present  name 
in  1637.  The  name  was  given  in  respect  to  Mr.  Whiting,  who 
came  from  the  town  of  Lynn  Regis,  or  King*s  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
England.  The  record  of  the  court  on  this  occasion  consists  of  only 
four  words,  "  Saugust  is  called  Lin."  "  The  Indian  name  of  the 
river  which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  town  is 
Saugus.    The  eastern  extremity  was  called  Swampscot,  which 
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name  it  still  retains.  Nahant,  an  Indian  word  signifying  an 
island,  is  the  original  name  of  the  peninsula  which  has  become  so 
celebrated.  Lynn  is  the  oldest  town  excepting  Salem  in  Esse^ 
county,  and  since  its  settlement,  in  1629,  nine  other  towns  have 
been  settled  from  ir,  viz.  Saugiis,  livnnfield,  Reading,  South  Read- 
ing, Sandwich,  and  Yarmouth ;  Hampton  and  Amherst  in  New 
Hampshire;  and  Southampton  on  liong  Island.  The  first  white 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  ]*klmund  Inealls  and  his  brother, 
Francis  Ingalls.  Edmund  Ini^lls  came  from  Lincolnshire,  in  Eng- 
land, to  liynn  in  1621).  He  was  a  farmer,  and  settled  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  town,  near  a  small  pond,  in  Fayette  street  The 
spot,  where  he  resided  is  still  pointed  out  by  his  descendants.  The 
brother  of  Ednmnd  was  a  tanner,  and  lived  at  Swampscot.  He 
built  his  tannery  on  Humfrey's  brook,  where  it  is  ctossod  by 
a  stone  bridge.  The  vats  were  filled  up  in  1825.  This  was  the 
first  tannery  in  New  England.  Tiio  emigrants  found  the  place 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  a  great  nation,  called  A  berginians. 
Their  settlements  extended  from  Charles  river  to  the  Merrimac. 
The  name  of  the  sachem  who  formerly  governed  them  was  Nane- 
pashemet,  or  the  New  Moon,  who  was  killed  about  1619.  Th^ 
government  was  continued  by  his  queen,  called  "  Squaw  Sachem." 
Most  of  the  tribes  in  Massachusetts  were  subject  to  her.  She  had 
a  second  husband  in  1635,  whose  name  was  Wappacowet  Mon- 
towampate,  son  of  Nanepashemet,  sachem  of  the  Saugiis  Indians, 
lived  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach  on  Sagamore  Hill,  and  had 
the  government  of  Ijynn  and  Marblehead.  The  proprietor  of  Na- 
hant  was  an  Indian  chief  called  by  the  English  *'  Duke  William," 
more  commonly  "  Black  Will."  He  was  killed  by  some  of  the 
whites  in  1633.  The  followhig  is  taken  from  Mr.  Lewis'.  History 
of  Lynn,  published  in  1829;  a  well- written  work,  full  of  interest- 
ing details  respecting  the  history  of  this  town. 

The  first  settlers  of  L\Tin  were  principally  farmers,  atid  possessed  a  large  stock  of 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  For  several  years,  bi?lbre  the  land  wViS  (fivided  and 
the  fields  fenced,  the  cattle  were  fe«l  in  one  drove,  and  g:Harded  by  a  man,  who,  from 
his  employment,  was  lalled  a  hay  ward.  The  she4»p,  goats,  and  swine  were  kept  on 
Nahant,  where  they  were  lendi^d  by  a  >lirpherd.  Nahant  seems  to  have  been  sold 
several  times,  to  di'tferiMit  individuals,  by  Black  William,  who  also  ^ve  it  to  the  plan* 
tation  for  a  sheep  pasture.  A  fence  of  rails,  put  near  together,  was  made  across  the 
reach  near  Nahant,  to  keep  out  the  wolves,  as  it  is  said  those  animals  do  not  climb.  9 
When  the  people  were  about  buihlins?  this  fence.  Captain  Turner  said,  "Let  us  make 
haste,  lest  the  country  shcmld  lake  it  from  us."  In  autumn  the  swine  were  let  loose,  in 
the  woods,  that  they  mipht  fatten  themselves  on  nuts  and  acorns.  The  people  ot 
Lynn,  for  S(«nc  years,  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  most  perfect  democracy.  They  had' 
town  meetin^fs  ever>'  three  months,  for  the  reflation  of  their  public  afiairs.  They 
cut  their  wood  in  connmon,  and  dn*.w  lots  for  the  gnss  in  the  meadows  and  marshes. 
These  proved  very  serviceable  to  the  fanners,  in  furnishing  them  with  sustenance  for 
their  cattle,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  there  were  more  farmers  at  Lynn 
than  in  any  other  of  the  early  'settlements.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  <<  The  chiefest  com 
they  planted,  before  they  had  Plowes/vras  Indian  grain. — And  let  no  man  make  m 
jest  at  Pumpkins,  for  with  this  food  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  feed  his  people  to  their 
good  content,  till  Come  and  Cattell  were  increasea."  Their  com  at  the  ikrtt  was 
pounded  with  a  wooden  or  stone  pestle,  in  a  mortar  made  of  a  large  loff,  hoUowed  cot 
at  one  end.  They  also  cultivated  large  fields  of  barley  and  wheat.  Much  of  the  tat* 
mer  vras  made  into  malt  for  beer,  which  they  drank  instead  of  ardent  spirit.  They 
raised  considerable  quantities  of  flax,  which  was  rotted  in  one  of  the  ponds,  thence 
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called  the  Flax  Pond.  Their  first  houses  were  nide  stnictureS)  with  steep  rooft,  oorered 
with  thatch,  or  small  bundles  of  sedge  or  straw,  -laid  one  over  another.  The  fire- 
places were  made  of  rough  stones,  and  the  chimneys  of  boards,  or  short  sticks,  croas- 
ing  each  other,  and  plastered  inside  with  clay.  Beside  the  haste  and  necessity  which 
prevented  the  construction  of  more  elegant  habitations,  the  people  who  had  wealth 
were  advised  to  abstain  from  all  superfluous  expense,  and  to  reserve  their  money  for 
the  public  use.  Even'  the  deputy  governor,  Mr.  Dudley,  was  censured  for  wainscot- 
ting  his  house.  In  a  few  years,  houses  of  a  better  order  begaji  to  appear.  They 
were  built  with  two  stories  in  front,  and  sloped  down  to  one  in  the  rear.  The  windows 
were  small,  and  opened  outward  on  hinges.  They  consisted  of  very  small  diamond 
panes,  set  in  sashes  of  lead.  The  fire-places  were  large  enough  to  eidmit  a  four-foot 
log,  and  the  children  might  sit  in  the  corners  and  look  up  at  the  stars.  On  whichever 
side  of  the  road  the  houses  were  placed,  they  uniformly  faced  the  south,  that  the  sun 
at  noon  might  "shine  square."  Thus  each  house  formed  a  domestic  sun-dial,  by 
which  the  good  matron,  in  the  absence  of  the  clock,  could  tell,  in  fair  weather,  when 
to  call  her  husband'  and  sons  from  the  field — for  the  industrious  people  of  Lynn,  then 
as  well  as  now,  always  dined  exactly  at  twelve.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  first  settlers 
to  wear  long  beards,  and  it  is  said  that  "  some  had  their  overgrown  beards  so  frozen 
together,  that  they  could  not  get  their  strong  water  bottells  into  their  mouths."  In 
very  hot  weather,  '*  scr\'ants  were  priviledged  to  rest  from  their  labours,  from  ten  of 
the  clocke  till  two."  The  coifimon  addrej;s  of  men  and  women  was  Goodman  and 
Goodwife ;  none  but  those  who  sustained  some  office  of  dignity,  or  belonged  to  some 
respectable  family,  were  complimented  vriih  the  title  of  Master.  In  writing  they  ©efeiw 
to  have  had  no  capital  F,  and  thus  ^n  the  early  records  we  find  two  small-  ones  used 
instead ;  and  one  m  with  a  dash  over  it  stood  for  two.  The  fallowing  $K>ng,  which 
appeal  to  have  been  written  about  this  time,  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiar  customs 
akd  modes  of  thinking  among  the  early  settlers. 


The  p|ac«  where  we  live  is  a  wilderne^  wood. 
Wlien  fnwf  te  much  wanting  that'll  fruitful  aud  good ; 
Our  laouaUhiii  and  hilla.  and  our  vallex*  below, 
Being  oonunooly  covered  with  ice  fuid  with  snow. 

And  when  the  north-weel  wind  with  violence  Mows, 
Then  eveiy  man  pulla  hia  cap  drer  hv  iioae ; 
But  if  any  ii  hardy  and  will  it  withstand, 
He  forfeics  a  finger,  a  foot,  or  a  hand. 

Bat  when  the  qirin;  opens  wd  then  take  the  hne, 
And  make  the  ground  ready  to  bUnt  and  to  sow ; 
i)m  com  t>eing  planted,  and  seed  being  sown, 
The  worms  dntroy  much  before  h  is  grown. 

And  whQe  H  is  gi^wini^  some  spoir  there  is  made 
By  birds,  and  by  equirreU,  tliat  pluck  up  the  bliidc ; 
And  when  it  is  coine  to  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
It  ■  often  destroyed  by  raccoon  and  hy  dtMtr. 

And  now  mir  old  ?arm<>ntM  begin  to  errow  tliin. 
And  wool  m  much  wanted  to  rjinl  and  U>  spin  ; 
If  we  ran  get  a  garment  to  cuvf>r  witluint. 
Our  other  in^ganneuts  are  clout  upon  clout. 

^ir  ctothea  we  brought  witli  u.s  are  apt  \n  hn  torn, 
Tiiey  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  th«jr're  worn  ; 
But  douUng  our  garments.-  they  hiudttr  us  nothing, 
Clouts  double  are  warmer  than  single  whole  clothing. 


TC fresh  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  our  dkl^ 

We  have  carrots,  aitd  pumpkins,  and  tura^ii^  and 

fish; 
And  if  there's  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish, 
We  haste  to  the  dam  banks,  and  ihert  we  catch 

fish. 

'Stead  of  pottage,  and  puddJ^ga,  and  cmlaldi^  aad 

Our  turnips  and  parailps  are  comman  auppliea; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning,  and  piimpktns  at 

noon, 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkina  w»  ifbanM  be  undone. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  Into  malt, 

We  uiuHt  then  Ixj  contented,  and  think  it  no  faiUt ; 

For  we  can  make  liquor,  to  sweeten  our  li|M, 

Of  pumpkins,  and  panjiiips,  bimI  walnut  ire«  chips. 

Now  while  whir*  are  mine,  let  otht*r«  be  C4iming, 
For  while  li(pior*«  lioiling  it  must  liave  aecunuuing; 
But  I  will  not  blaine  them,  for  birds  of  a  feather, 
By  tNMiking  their  fellows;  are  Hocking  together. 

Then  you  whom  the  I/ird  intends  hither  to  bring, 
Fonjaktt  not  tiie  honey  for  (ear  of  ilie  sting; 
But  bring  both  a  quint  and  contented  mind, 
And  all  neeUAU  lilessuigs  you  surely  will  find. 


The  following  are  the  name^  of  some  of  the  persons  who  appear 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Lynn  in  1630. 


Joseph  Armitage, 
Allen  Breed, 
Wm.BalUud, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Edward  Baker, 
Samuel  Bennet, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Thomas  Coldam, 
Clemetit  Coldam, 
Tbomu  Chadwell, 


William  Cowdrey, 
Henry  Collins, 
Thomas  Dexter, 
William  Pixey, 
Robert  Driver, 
George  Farr, 
Jeremy  Fitch, 
Edmund  Farrington, 
Adam  Hawkes, 
Edward  Holyolte, 


Edward  Howe, 
Lieut.  Danl.  Howe. 
Ephraim  Howe, 
William  Hathome, 
Thomas  Hudson, 
Christopher  Hussey, 
Christopher  Lyndsey, 
Thomas  Newhall, 
Robert  Potter, 
John  RamsdelV, 


John  Taylor, 
Capt.  Ed.  TomUns, 
Timothy  Tomlins, 
Capt.  Ivath.  Turner, 
Capt.  Rich.  Walker 
Thomas  Willis, 
John  White, 
William  Witter, 
John  Wood^ 
William  Wood. 


The  following  persons  were  also  at  Lynn  as  early  as  1637. 


Abraham  Belknap, 
Edmund  Bridges, 
Jenliin  Davis, 
Joseph  Floyd, 


Richard  Sadler, 
William  AndiviTf!, 
Richard  Bruoks, 
Goodman  Ct>x, 


Hftthaniel  Handfonh,  John  Elderkin, 
Thomas  Ivory,  William  Ueurge, 

Bichard  Johnson,       ■"        ■    ■■    ■ 
Thomas  KejBor, 
Thomas  Laighlon, 
Eichstd  Longley, 
John  Fierson, 
Bkhard  Roolioa, 


William  Hcwes,         Jarett  Spenser, 
Jeremy  Howe,  Miuhael  Spenser, 

John  Hudson,  Josias  Slanbory, 

Samiiel  Hutchinson,  George  Taylor, 

Thomas  Hulchin        

Philip  Kneel  and, 


Fnmcis  Godson, 
Henry  Gaines, 
John  GilloW, 
Thomas  Halsyc, 
James  Uetres, 
Boben  Hewea, 


Thpmas  Paine, 
Uobtrt  Parsons, 
.  Thomas  Parker, 
Joseph  Pell, 
Nicholas  Piior, 
Wm.  Partridge, 
Thomas  Read, 
Isaac  Bobinson, 


Thorn, 

Mr,  Walhin, 
Geoi^e  Wei  bye, 
Richard  WeUs, 
Edward  West, 
Thomas  Wheeier, 
Nathan  1.  Whileridge, 
Juhn  Hurairey, 
Edward  Howe. 


Lynn  in  its  present  limits  extends  nearly  six  miles  on  the  sea- 
coast,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Mass3:chiisetts  Bay,  and  extends 


of  tin  central  part  of  Lj/m, 


about  four  miles  into  the  woods.  From  the  center  of  the  southern 
side  a  beach  of  sand  projects  into  the  sea  nearly  two  miles,  and 
terminates  in  a  peninsula,  called  Naliant.  The  whole  town  con- 
tains 9,360  acres.  The  south-e^tstem  part  is  a  tract  of  excellent 
salt  marsh ;  and  the  northern  part  is  a  range  of  wood-land  and 
pasture.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  plain, 
gently  undulating  toward  the  extremities  into  graceful  elevations, 
skirted  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the  north  by  a 
range  of  rocky  hills.  A  considerable  degree  of  attention  is  given 
to  agriculture.  The  farmers  have  much  improved  tlieir  lands  by 
cultivation,  and  by  procuring  sea  weed  and  rock  weed  from  the 
beaches  for  manure.  These  substances  have  been  freely  mingled 
with  the  soil,  and  since  their  use  the  crops  of  English  grass  have 
been  increased  in  nearly  a  tenfold  proportion.  The  other  princi- 
pal  products  are  Indian  corn,  barley,  and  the  common  vegetable 
productions.  Tiie  cold  and  damp  sea  breezes,  which  frequently 
prevail,  have  an  unfavorable  effect,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be 
nncongenial  to  the  finer  sorts  of  grain. 
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The  foregoing  view  was  taken  at  the  western  entrance  of  Lynn. 
The  entrance  to  the  common  is  seen  on  the  right.  This  is  a  level 
tract  of  about  twenty  acres.  A  handsome  circular  pond  has  beeii 
recently  dug  near  the  center,  and  other  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  village  is  principally  built  on  a  plain,  back  of  which 
are  hills  composed  of  rough  rocks,  partially  covered  with  bushes 
and  trees.  On  the  side  next  the  ocean  and  on  Saugus  river  are  salt 
marshes.  To  the  south-west  of  the  village  the  turnpike  from  Bos- 
ton to  Salem  passes  over  an  extensive  tract  of  marsh  land-  There 
are  8  churches  ih  this  place,  3  Methodist,  2  Congregational,  1  for 
Friends,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  There  are  two. banks,  the 
Lynn  Mechanics  Bank,  incorporated  in  1814,  and  the  Nahant 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  each  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 
There  is  a  saving  bank,  incorporated  in  1826,  and  three  insu- 
rance companies.  The  Lynn  Academy,  an  incorporated  institution, 
was  first  opened  in  1805.  A  newspaper  is  published  here.  Lynn 
is  5  miles  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston.  Population,  9,323.  In 
1837  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  2,220  pairs  of  boots, 
2,543,929  pairs  of  shoes ;  value  of  boots  and  shoe^,  $1,689,793 ; 
males  employed,  2,631 ;  females,  2,554.  There  were  6  morocco 
leather  manufactories ;  vahie  of  leather  manufactured,  $153,000; 
males  employed,  90 ;  females,  16.  There  were  5  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  and  14  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery.  A 
manufactory  of  India  rubber  cloth  has  been  recently  established. 

"  Nahant  is  a  peninsula  on  the  south  of  Lynn.  In  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its 
aoenerf ,  combined  with  its  peculiar  ailvantages  of  health  and  pleasure,  it  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  place  on  the  coast  of  America.  It  consists  ot  two,  elevated,  rock^engir- 
dled  islands,  called  Great  and  Little  Nahants,  united  together  by  a  beach,  half  a 
mile  in  len^h,  and  connected  to  the  mam  land  by  another-  beach,  one  mi)e  and  a 
half  in  length.  From  the  center  of  the  town,  the  Long  beach  projects  directly  into  the 
sea,  and  is  washed  by  the  waves  ol'  the  great  ocean  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on  the 
western  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  It  is  a  gently  curving  bar,  of  fine,  silvery,  gray 
sajid,  rising  so  high  in  the  center  as  generally  to  prevent  the  waves  from  passing  over 
it,  and  almost  imperceptibly  slopini^  to  the  water  on  each  side.  It  is  unbroken  by  land, 
or  rock,  or  shrub,  for  its  whole  extent,  and  the  broad  ridge  of  dry  sand,  which  passes 
through  its  center,  is  interspersed  with  shells,  and  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  coral  and 
other  substanceit,  which  the  storms  have  ca.st  upon  it,  among  which  the  white  gull  lays 
her  spotted  egpp,  in  little  cavities  scooped  in  the  sand,  and,  soaring  overhead,  startles 
tlM  traveller  by  her  shrilling  shriek.  The  portion  of  the  beach  which  is  left  by  the 
tide,  is  broad  enough  for  fif\y  carriages  to  pa.ss  abreast,  and  presents  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface  of  pure,  fine  sand,  beaten  hard  and  polished  by  the  consent  breaking 
of  the  waves,  on  which  the  horse's  hoof  leaves  no  print,  and  the  wheel  passes,  with- 
out sound  or  trace,  like  a  velvet  roller  on  marble.  The  hard  sand  frequently  retains 
sufficient  water,  for  an  hoUr  ader  the  tide  has  left  it,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  ^ass, 
in  which  objects  are  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 

"  Little  Nahant  is  a  hill,  consisting  of  two  graceful  elevations,  rising  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  defended  by  battlements  of  rock,  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  height. 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains  forty-two  acres,  seventeen  of  which  are 

in  good  cultivation The  outer  portion  of  the  peninsula,  called  Great 

Nakant,  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  half  a  mile  broad,  containing 
four  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres.  The  surface  is  uneven,  rising  into  elevations, 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  shores  are  extremely 
irregular;  being  composed,  in  many  places,  of  huge  precipitous  rocks,  in  some  places 
resembling  iron,  rising  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  tide,  with  a  great  depth  of 
w»ter  below ;  and  in  others,  stretching  out  into  beautiful  beaches,  or  curving  into 
deUghtftil  recesses  and  coves,  filled  with  pebbleS|  of  every  variety  of  form  and  coktg 


ttaca  bnming  ml  lo  sliinless  vhite.  The  whole  ontline  presenls  (he  most  asree&ble 
interchanKeoriiecnFry.  rrom  tlii!  luw  bench,  thni  RliKlens  beaealb  Ihe  Ihin  edge  of  Lhe 
wave,  to  iodj'  precipices,  nnil  maji-stic  tlifli  Ihol  rise 


e 


yiiliiml  lliilil,  Lotig  DriKh,  l.t/mi 


NahiiDt  is  much  visiTcil  l>j- por>i>ns  fiirtlicimpriircTncnliirhealth,  nndbj- parties  <rf 
...ksDre,  frum  the  iici;;hbiih>i.i<  lim-ns,  tiir  wbim  it  fiiniislies  every  acnrniinodatioa. 
Jwo  slefim bunts  are  ciiiisiaiitly  Tanning  friini  BiKKm  lUtrin:;  Ihe  pleaxonl  ticasoa,  bnl 
B  ride  by  bind,  uver  Ihe  bcnihcs,  in  iiiueli  intnv  dclii^btful.  A  snnciiiuj  and  elraant 
hotel  has  been  erected,  iif  stuiie,  uev  the  eastern  extremity.  It  ounuins  nearty  a 
honitrcd  rooms,  and  ia  lurruiiiided  by  a  ilmible  |)inzzn.  comnianiling  the  moM  delist. 
fill  prospects.  Several  other  4iotcls  and  bunrditiK-luiiises  are  sitnateil  in  Ihe  viili^, 
uidaboai  twetitybeautit'iitcotm^es,  the  siimmerresLrieDceoreenllemeuof  l(vtnne,are 
scattered  over  Ihe  peninsubi.  Thereisokwa  nent  stone  bviliUng  erected  fiir  acbapel, 
which  oerres  for  a  libnuy  and  schuol-rouut." — Len-ii'  Iliit.  of  LfnH. 

The  church  at  Lynn  was  gatliered  in  Jtiiie,  1&32,  and  was  the 
fifth  ill  Massachusetts.  The  first  meeting-house  was  a  plain  small 
biiildini^,  without  bell  or  cupola,  ami  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Shepard  street  It  was  placed  in  a  small  hollow,  that  it  might  be 
the  better  sheltered  from  the  witids,  and  was  approached  by  descend- 
ing several  steps.  Before  this,  part  of  thcpcople  of  Lynn  attended 
public  worship  at  f^lem.  Rev.  Stephen  Batchclor,  .the  first  mio- 
ister,  on  his  arrival  in  Lynu  iti  Id'H,  immediately  commenced  the 
exercise  of  )iis  nihiisteriardntics,  witliout  installation.  About  four 
months  afterwards  a  complaint  wns  made  of  some  irregularities  in 
his  conduct,  lie  was  arraia;iied  Iwfore  the  court  at  Boston,  Oct. 
3d,  when  the  following  order  was  passed;  "Mr,  Baclielr-  is  re- 
quired lo  forhearc  excerciscing  }iis  ftiftea  as  pasf-  or  teacher  p«b- 
liqiicly  in  o<'-  Patent,  unlossc  it  be  to  those  he  brought  with  him,  for 
his  contempt  of  authority,  and  till  same  scandals  be  removed.** 
This  was  the  commeiiccuiont  of  a  series  of  difficulties  which  agi- 
tated the  unhappy  church  for  several  years. 

The  Rev.  Samncl  Whiting  arrived  from  England  in  June,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  November,  1636.  The  next 
year  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbet  who  ^Iso  come  itom  England,  was 
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installed  a  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Whiting.  Mr.  W.  was  styled 
the  pastor,  as  being  the  principal,  and  Mr.  Cobbet  was  called 
teacher,  an  office  in  some  degree  subordinate,  though  his  talents 
were  superior.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shepard  was  the  first  minister  of 
Lynn  who  was  bom  and  educated  in  America.  He  was  ordained 
in  1680,  and  died  in  1720,  having  preached  at  Lynn  forty  years. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  unaffected  piety  and  his  untiring 
exertions  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  The  following 
epitaph  was  transcribed  from  his  grave-stone  with  difficulty ;  hav- 
ing become  greatly  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Elijah's  mantle  drops,  the  prophet  dies, 

His  earthly  mansion  quits,  and  mounts  the  skies. 

— ; So  Shepard's  gone. 

His  precious  dust,  death's^  prey,  indeed  is  here, 
3ut's  nobler  breath  'mong  Seraphs  does  appear  j 
He  joins  adoring  crowds  about  the  throne, 
He's  conquered  all,  and  now  he  wears  the  crown. 


LYNNFIELD. 


This  town  was  originally  called  Dynn  End,  having  been 
ffranted  to  Lynn  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town.  A  meeting* 
house  was  built  in  1715.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  district  in 
1782.  In  1814  it  became  a  separate  town.  The  town  abounds 
with  wild  and  i;omantic  scenery,  its  surface  being  broken  and 
uneven,  and  its  hills  clothed  with  dense  forests.  Fanning  is  the 
princijMd  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837  there  were  100 
pairs  of  boots  and  64,000  shoes  matiufactured,  valued  at  $40,260 ; 
males  employed,  93;  females,  80.  Population,  674.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Boston. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  place  was  the  second  of 
Lynn,  was  formed  1720.  The  first  pastor.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk,  settled  here  at  the  formation  of  the  church ;  he  resigned 
1731.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Chase  in  1731, 
and  resigned  1756.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Adams, 
who  was  settled  in  1755,  died  1777.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Motley  in  1782,  who  died  in  1821.  The  next  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Searl,  who  was  settled  here  in  1824,  resigned  in  1827. 
There  is  also  a  society  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  following  is  from  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Townsend  in  this  place,  who  was  killed  in  LexingUm, 
i^>ril  19lh,  1776.    He  was  bom  in  1738. 

Lie,  valian^Xownsend,  in  the  peacefnl  shades,  we  trust 

Immortal  lionoTs  mingle  with  th^  dost. 
■       ^  What  thoagh  thy  body  struggle  in  its  gore? 

jB'  •  So  did  thy  Savior's  body  long  before : 

,  And  as  he  raised  his  own  by  power  divine, 

So  the  same  power  shall  also  quicken  thine| 

And  in  eternal  glory  mayst  thou  shine ! 

"27 


MINCHBSTBR. 


lANCHESTER. 


Manchesteb  was  once  known  by  the  name  of  Jeffrey's  Creek, 
and  fonned  a  part  of  Salem.  Upon  the  petition  of  several  of  Uie 
inhabitants  it  was  incorporated,  in  1646,  by  its  present  name. 
The  surface  of  tlic  township  is  rocky  and  uneven,  and  in  many 
places  is  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Here  is  found  the  Mag- 
nolia, a  low  tree,  bearing  many  beaiitiful  and  sweet-scented  flowers. 
Here  is  a  variety  of  soil,  which  is  in  a  good  stale  of  culture.  The 
Ashing  business  was  commenced  at  this  place  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod,  but  of  late  years  this  business  has  somewhat  declined.  Some 
of  the  most  enterprising  sliip-maslers  of  IJoston  and  vicinity  are 
natives  of  tliis  town.  There  is  about  lOlW  tons  of  shipping  em- 
ployed. The  vessels  arc  of  small  size.  The  depth  of  water  will 
not  allow  vessels  exceeding  120  tons  to  come  up  to  the  town.  The 
harbor   is   good,   and   affords   anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size. 


etM  p/  Mmchattr. 


There  is  a  Congregational  society  here,  which  was  gathered  in 
1716,  luider  tlie  ministry  of  the  Rev,  Amos  Cheever.  Before  this 
year  no  churcli  records  of  Manchester  are  foiuid.  The  Universal- 
uta  have  a  small  society,  which  was  organized  in  1S20.  The  busi- 
ness of  making  cabinet  furniture  is  carried  on  here  with  great 
iLCtivity,  employing  ISO  men  or  more.  In  1837  there  were  12  manu- 
factories of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufac- 
tured, $84,6l)l»;  hands  employed,  120.  There  were  14  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  lisliery,  employing  65  hands. 
Population,  1,3'16. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Manchester  village  as  it  is 
entered  from  the  south-west  upon  the  Beverly  road.  Coasters  from 
60  to  70  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  this  village,  which  consists  of 
upwards  of  eighty  dwelling-houses,  built  compactly  together.  Dis- 
tance, 7  miles  from  (Jloucester,  9  from  tjalom,  and  23  from  Boston. 

The  following  inscriptions  drc  copied  frinn  monuments  in  the 
gravo-yord  iu  tliis  place : 
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In  memory  of  Benjamin  I'appani  late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Manchester,  who  ex- 
pired Blay  6, 1790,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
a  sincere  and  exemplary  christian,  a  tender  husband  and  parent,  a  judicious  and  sc  *M 
diTine,  a  prudent  and  faithful  minister. 

Oh  ever  honored,  ever  dear,  adieu, 
How  many  tender  names  are  lost  in  you. 
Keep  safe,  O  tomb,  thy  precious  sacred  trust. 
Till  life  divine  awake  his  sleeping  dust. 

CJolo*-  Benj»-  Marston  lies  here,  who  died  May  22,  1754,  being  57  years  &  3  mo. 
old.  Art  thou  curious,  reader,  to  know  what  sort  of  man'he  was?  Wait  till  the  final 
day  of  Retribution,  and  then  thou  maycst  be  satisfied. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  John  Allen,  who  died  Aug.  27,  1834,  aged  59  years. 


Though  Boreas'  blasts  and  Neptune's  waves 

Have  toss'd  mc  to  and  fro, 

In  spite  of  both,  by  God's  decree, 

I  harbor  here  below. 


Now  here  at  anchor  I  do  lie, 
With  many  of  our  fleet, 
In  hope  again  for  to  set  sail 
My  Sivior  Christ  to  meet 


MARBLEHEAD. 


BIabblehead  was  originally  a  part  of  Salem,  from  which  it  was 
detached  and  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1649.  At  this 
time  it  contained  44  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing names : . 


Smith,  Thomas  Bowinge,     Mr.  Walton,'  John  Deveroe,. 

Bofwhuid  Smith,  John  Stacie,  ,  John  Lyon,  Abrm.  Whitcare, 

SSunud  Boliber,  George  Chine,  '  Henry  Stacie,   .     .  John  BartoU, 

Edpumd  Nicholson,  John  Northy,  William  Chichester,  Joseph  Poliber 

Fnuicis  Nicholson,  Nicholas  Merrett,      Samuel  Corwithen,  Robert  Knight, 

J<to  Gstchell,  Thomas  Pitman,       Thomas  Gray,  John  Bennett, 

WilKam  Barber,  '  Timothy  Allen,  Richard  Norman,  F.  J.  Widsmgham, 

David  Thomas,  Thomas  Sams,  John  Peachy,  John  Norman, 

John  Legg,  Arthur  Sanden,  Richard  Curtice,  William  Lnckis, 

Peter  Pitford,  Isaac  AUerton,  John  Hart,  Christoph.  Lattimore, 

Erasmus  James,  Moses  Maverick,       William  Charles,  John  (r03rt. 

The  township  is  a  rough  and  very  rocky*  peninsula,  extending 
between  three  and  four  miles  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  inhabited  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  its  convenience  as  a  fishing  port.  The  first 
settlers  made  their  pitch  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  taking 
advantage  of  a  very  good  harbor,  running  north-east  and  south- 
west, and  towards  half  a  mile  on  an  average.  "  At  the  south-west 
end  of  the  harbor  the  town  is  connected  with  the  Great  Neck,  so 
called,  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  separating  the  waters  of  Lynn 
bay  from  those  of  the  harbor.  About  the  year  1728,  it  was  found 
that  the  sea  was  fast  encroaching  on  the  south-west  side  of  this 
isthmus,  so  as  to  endanger  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  har- 
bor. The  government  of  tlic  province  at  that  time  attended  to  the 
subject,  as  it  respected  not  only  the  town  in  particular,  but  the 
trade  of  the  province  in  general ;  and  ordered  by  an  act  the  sum 

*  As  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield  was  entering  the  settlement  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  no  verdure  was  to  be  seen,  he  exclaimed,  "  Pray  where  do  they  bury  their  dead  V* 
It  may  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rough  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the 
ioil,  it  is  verf  productive  when  cultivated. 
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of  £1,328  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  necessary  re- 
pairs. It  seems  that  about  the  year  1762  some  tiecessary  repairs  were 
made.  In  the  year  1790,  although  the  town  had  carefully  endea- 
vored to  secure,  support,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  repair,  the  go- 
venunent  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  considering  the 
preservation  of  the  said  harbor  was  a  matter  of  public  concern,  dtc., 
granted  a  snm  of  £1000  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery"  for  this  purpose. 
About  1742  this  town  was  authorized  to  erect  a  fortification  for  the 
defence  of  the  place ;  the  government,  it  seems,  having  granted 
£690  for  this  purpose.  In  1794  it  was  ceded  to  the  Unittd  States 
by  a  vote  of  the  town.  The  fortification  which  defends  the  har- 
bor is  now  called  Fort  Sewall. 


Jbrtk-etuteni  mnp  of  Marbkhtad  fnwt  Rrt  SaraU. 


The  above  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  Marblehead  taken  from 
Fort  Sewall.  The  harbor  in  front  of  the  town  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It 
is  formed  by  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  south-west  that  separates  it 
fiom  Lynn  bay,  and  connects  the  town  with  Great  "iixK.  It  is 
deep  and  excellent,  capable  of  being  entered  at  all  times  by  ships 
of  tne  largest  size,  and  would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  were 
it  not  for  its  exposure  to  storms,  which  often  render  its  anchorage 
unsafe.  In  1837  the  town  of  Marblehead  contained  5,549  inhabit- 
ants: with  theexception  of  about  twenty  farmers  and  their  families, 
they  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  one  mile  by  one  quarter. 
The  village  is  quite  novel  in  its  appearance,  being  compact  and 
very  irregularly  built,  owing  to  the  very  uneven  and  rocky  surface 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built.  Tliere  are  five  handsome 
churches  in  this  place,  viz.  2  Congregational,  I  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian, 1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  There  are  two 
banks,  the  "  Marblehead  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1803,  capital 
$120,000,  and  the  "Grand  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1831,  capital 
$100,000 ;  there  are  two  insurance  companies,  each  with  a  capi- 
tal of  9100,000.    There  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1792,  and 
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has  ever  been  a  respectable  and  useful  institution.  Distance,  4 
miles  from  Salem,  ana  16  from  Boston.  The  shipping  owned  here 
amounts  to  more  than  eight  thousand  tons.  In  1837,  there  were 
65  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  the  tonnage  of 
which  was  4603 ;  codfish  caught,  49,403  quintals ;  mackerel  caught, 
243  barrels ;  600  hands  employed.  In  the  same  year  were  manu- 
factured 97  pairs  of  boots,  and  1,025,824  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value 
of  which  was  $307,780 ;  males  employed,  503 ;  females,  655. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard's  diary,*  (early  in  the  century,  or  before 
1720,)  when  speaking  of  this  town,  gives  the  following  statement : 
**  There  was  not  a  carpenter,  a  tailor,  nor  mason,  nor  butcher  in 
the  town  ;  nor  any  thing  of  a  market  worth  naming.  They  had 
their  houses  built  by  country  workn^en,  and  their  clothes  made  out 
of  town,  and  supplied  themselves  AV^ith  beef  and  pork  from  Boston, 
which  drained  the  town  of  its  money.  Some  years  after,  the  town 
aboanded  with  artificers,  good  workmen  of  every  description,  ^nd 
the  market  had  a  full  supply.  At  the  time  before  mentioned,  there 
was  not  one  foreign  vessel,  although  the  town  always  possessed 
every  advantage  for  a  free  and  extensive  navigation.  The  people 
contented  themselves  to  be  slaves  to  work  in  the  mines,  leaving  it 
to  the  merchfiuits  of  SaFem,  Boston,  and  Europe,  to  carry  off  the 
gains,  by  which  means  the  town  was  poor  and  in  debt : — so  much 
were  they  involved  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of  other  places^  that 
Tery  few  families,  not  more  than  twenty,  were  independent  in  their 
ciremnstances.  They  were  generally  a  rude^  swearing,  drunken 
and  fighting,  crew ;  but  as  they  increased  in  numbers  they  made 
improvements  in  social  life,  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  so  much 
cultivated,  as  to  be  remarkable  for  their  civilities,  and  especially 
for  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  There  were  not  only  gentle- 
manlike families,  and  pious  and  well-behaved  people  in  the  town, 
but  the  very  fishermen  rose  superior  to  the  rudeness  of  former  gene- 
rations. When  they  were  persuaded  by  individuals  of  public 
spirit  to  send  their  fish  to  foreign  markets,  they  soon  became  conver- 
sant with  the  mysteries  of  trade,  they  soon  became  sensible  of  the 
advantage  they  should  reap  by  it.  And  while  individuals  grew 
rich,  the  town  also  received  the  benefit." 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Swett,  a  young  man  of  strict  justice,  of  great  indus- 
try, enterprising  genius,  quick  apprehension,  and  firm  resolution, 
but  small  fortune,  was  the  first  man  who  engaged  in  it.  He  sent 
a  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  from  the  profits  of  the  voyage  found 
that  he  increased  his  stock,  and  went  on  building  vessels,  till  he 
was  enabled  to  send  vessels  to  Europe,  loading  them  with  fish,  and 
pointing  out  to  others  the  path  to  riches.  The  more  promising  young 
men  of  the  town  followed  his  example ;  and  from  this  small  begin- 
ning, Marblehead  became  one  of  the  first  trading  towns  of  the  Bay. 
In  the  year  1766,  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  ships,  brigs, 
snows,  and  topsail  schooners  engaged  in  foreign  trade." 

*  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  to!,  viii. 
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About  1770  Marblehcad  was  supposed  to  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  than  any  other  town  of  the  province,  Boston  ex- 
cepted. During  the  revolutionary  w^r  this  place  suffered  severely, 
and  the  business  of  tlie  place  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  The 
inhabitants  were  firm  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  this 
place  alone  furnished,  of  its  own  inhabitants,  for  the  public  service, 
one  entire  regiment,  completely  officered  and  manned.  The  value 
of  this  regiment  at  that  trying  period,  composed  of  men  inured  to 
fiaitigue  and  danger,  and  not  wasted  by  sickness  in  any  one  instance, 
is  best  determined  by  a  recollection  of  their  patience,  bravery,  and 
eflfective  service.  Captain  James  Mugford,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
place,  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  American  army  during 
the  Revolution,  by  capturing,  at  a  critical  juncture,  a  British  ship 
just  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston^  richly  laden  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  other  warlike  stores.  He  was  killed  the  same  day  he 
made  the  capture,  January  I2th,  1776,  in  attempting  to  return  from 
Boston  to  Marblehead,  while  defending  his  little  privateer  from  the 
attack  of  some  boats  sent  from  the  British  men-of-war  riding  at 
Nantasket  road.  Their  object  was  to  take  him  at  the  moment  his 
vessel  run  ashore  on  a  point  of  land,  which  makes  the  entrance  of 
Pudding  Point  Gut.  Captain  Mugford  fought  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length,  one  of  the  boats  attempting  to  board  him^  he 
sprung  to  the  railing  of  his  vessel  in  order  the  better  to  repel  the 
enemy ;  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol-sliot.  Falling  back, 
one  of  his  crew  anxiously  inquired  if  he  was  wounded.  He  said, 
"  Yes,  but  dorit  let  the  enemy  know  my  sUualion,  and  if  I  die  act  as 
if  I  were  alive  and  were  still  commanding;-^  after  which  he  immedi- 
ately expired.  His  brave  seamen  made  dreadful  havoc  of  the  hmbs 
and  lives  of  the  enemy,  beat  them  off,  and  got  into  Marblehead, 
where  great  respect  was  shown  to  the  remains  of  Capt.  Mugford. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Cheevcr,  the  first  minister  of  Marblehead,  was 
ordained  in  1684,  having  preached  here  sixteen  years  previous  to 
his  settlement.  He  died  in  1724,  aged  eighty-five.  He  preached 
upwards  of  half  a  century  without  being  taken  off  from  his  labors 
one  Sabbath ;  when  he  died,  the  lamp  of  life  fairly  burnt  out,  for 
he  felt  no  pain  even  in  his  expiring  moments.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Barnard,  who  had  been  previously  an  assistant  pastor 
with  Mr.  Cheever.  He  died  in  1770,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
William  Whitwell.  Mr.  Ebenczer  Hubbard  succeeded  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  was  ordained  in  1783,  and  died  in  1800.  Mr.  Samuel  Dana 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1801.  The  second  church  in  Marblehead 
was  formed  when  Mr.  Barnard  was  assistant  pastor  with  Mr. 
Cheever.  Mr.  Edward  Holyoke,  afterward  president  of  Harvard 
college,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister.  He  was  chosen 
president  in  1737.  His  successor  in  the  ministry  at  Marblehead 
was  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  was  ordained  in  1738.  Mr.  Brad- 
street  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Isaac  Story,  in  1772.  One  of  the  first 
Episcopal  societies  in  Massachusetts  was  planted  in  Marblehead. 
Their  first  minister  was  Mr.  William  Shaw  ;  the  next  Mr.  David 
Monsam,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Pigot  and  Alexander 
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Malcolm.  Mr.  Peter  Bours,  their  fifth  minister,  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Christians  of  all  denominations.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Wingate  Weeks.  For  several  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  church  was  destitute.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  was  their  next 
minister;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Harris.  The  next 
clergyman  was  Mr.  James  Bowers,  who  was  ordained  in  Trinity 
church,  in  Boston,  May  25,  1802,  by  tlie  hands  of  the  Rev.  Bishop 
Bass.  In  1789  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehcad  erected 
a  meeting-house  for  those  "whose  opinmis  differed  from  the 
opinions  of  their  neighbors."  In  1800  a  meeting-house  was  built 
for  the' Methodist  denomination.  The  Baptist  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1803. 

John  Ghvery  a  brigadier  general  in  the  American  army  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  native  of  this  tOAvn. 

He  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  contest. 
He  had  the  honor,  -v^-ith  his  brave  ofiicers  and  soldiers,  of  fonning  the  advance  part  ol 
the  army  which,  in  a  bold  and  intrepid  manner,  crossed  the  Delaware  in  the  night  of 
the  25th  of  December,  1776,  at  a  most  inhospitable  and  hazardous  juncture,  and  added 
much  to  the  martini  glory  of  the  American  lorces  by  capturing,  at  Trenton,  a  thousand 
Hessians,  under  the  immortal  Washington.  This  propiiirms  event  inspired  the  conti- 
nental army  with  confidence  of  the  final  happy  result,  and  was  followed  with  victories 
in  every  quarter,  till  Heaven  sanctioned  the  justice  of  the  American  appeal  with  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  enemy  and  the  freedom  of  the  United  Stales. 

General  Glover  had  the  honor  of  conducting  Burgoyne's  army,  after  its  surrender, 
through  the  New  England  states ;  and,  in  various  instances,  during  the  war,  he  had 
the  warm  approbation  and  unquahfied  applause  of, his  commandepin-chief.  A  want 
of  documents  prevents  the  author  of  this  work  from  paying  a  more  full  tribute  of  res- 
pect to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  brave,  bold,  and  persevering  officers  of  the 
revolutionary  anny.  He,"  therefore,  cannot  better  close  this  article,  than  with  an 
extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  to  General  Glover  by  General  Washington,  dated 
Morris,  26  April,  1777,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  brigade. 

"  Diffidence  in  an  officer  is  a  good  mark,  because  he  will  always  endeavor  to  bring 
himself  up  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  full  line  of  his  duty  ;  but,  I  think  I  may 
tell  you  without  fiattery,  that  I  know  of  no  man  better  qualified  than  you  to  con- 
duct a  brigade.  You  have  activity  and  industry,  and  as  you  very  well  know  the  duty 
of  a  colonel,  you  know  how  to  exact  that  duty  Ixom  others." — AldeiCs  ColL  vol.  iii. 

^^  Hon,  ElbrUlge  Gerry ^  one  of  tlic  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  bom  in  Marblehcad,  July  17,  1744,  and  from 
his  first  election  as  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the  legis- 
lature, he  continued  in  public  life,  almost  without  intermission,  fil- 
ling the  most  important  offices,  such  as  that  of  a  member  of  con- 
gress, ambassador  to  France,  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
vice  presid(jnt  of  the  United  States,  till  his  decease.  His  spirit 
was  nourished  by  close  communion  with  the  Adamses,  Hancock, 
Warren,  &c.  On  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he 
narrowly  escaped  capture  as  one  of  the  'rebel'  committee  of  the 
})rovincial  congress.  In  IS13,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  senate 
chamber  at  Wasliington,  '  a  sudden  extravasation  of  blood  took 
place  upon  the  lungs,  and  terminated  his  hfe  within  twenty 
minutes,  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  apparently  without  pain.' " 
— Essex  Memorial 


The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  place : 
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In  menonr  of  the  rev.  John  Barnard,  a  faithfal  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Mar- 
blehead.  H!e  was  a  learned  divine,  a  judicious  and  profitable  preacher,  who  has  left 
excellent  performances  to  his  and  their  posterity.  He  exhibited  a  bright  exafnple  of 
piety  and  christian  virtue,  was  a  ])romoter  of  peace  aiid  friendship,  an  ornament  to  the 
church  and  town,  and  after  a  long  life  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  souls,  on  the 
24th  of  Jan.  1770,  in  the  54  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  89  of  his  age,  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

Memorise  sacrum  rev.  domini  Johannis  Barnard,  prims  Christ!  ecclesise  apad  Mar- 
blehead  pastoris  fidelis.  Theologus  erat  yere  eruditus,  concionator  admodnm  sapiens 
atilisque.  Suis  non  solum  quin  ct  postehs  inonita  reliquit.  Exemplum  pietatis  ac 
diristiante  virtutis  insigne,  amicitiip  et  pac^is  cultor,  eccl«*siae  et  oppidi  decus  multos 
post  laborcs  Christi  et  aiiimaruiu  causa  peractos  hac  vita,  Januarii  24,  1770;  et  minis- 
terii  54  sctalis  que  89,  placide  decessit. 

Under  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  PEtER  Bol'rs,  once  minister  of  this  chnichf 
which  office,  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  he  discharged  with  faithfulness,  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  plainness  and  fervency,  ilhistrating  the  truth  and  r«dity 
of  what  he  taught,  by  his  own  life,  the  goodness  of  which,  joined  with  great  candor, 
and  unbounded  benevolence  of  mind,  obtained  for  him  not  only  the  most  sincere  love  of 
his  own  people,  but  also  the  love  of  virtuous  men  of  every  persuasion.  He  died  24  Feb- 
ruary, 17r)2,  aged  36  years.  To  his  memory  his  people  have  erected  this  monument  in 
testimony  of  his  great  worth  and  their  sincere  regards. 

Persuasion  draws,  example  leads  the  mind  ^ 
Their  double  force  compels,  when  meetly  joined. 
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The  eastern  part  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Haverhill. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1725.  The  soil  near  the  Merri- 
mac,  which  is  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  town,  is  not  so 
good  as  that  in  the  more  northern  part.  The  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is  broken  into  a  variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  may 
be  in  general  considered  as  good.  Spicket  or  Spiggot  river,  in  its 
course  from  New  Hampshire,  centrally  intersects  and  falls  into  the 
Merrimac.  This  little  river  has  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet  down  a 
rocky  precipice,  and  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  This  has  been  improved,  and  there  is  now  a 
flourishing  village  at  this  place,  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants, 
3  churches,  1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  and  1  Univorsalist.  Me- 
tliuen  Falls  village  is  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  the  New 
Hampshire  line.  Tlie  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  seen  from  the  eastward.  Tlie  Congregational  church  ap- 
pears on  elevated  ground  in  the  distance  on  the  extreme  right ;  the 
Baptist  church,  the  largest  in  the  village,  is  the  nearest ;  the  Uni- 
versalist  church  is  seen  beyond  in  the  distance ;  the  large  factory, 
built  of  brick,  is  seen  on  the  extreme  left,  standing  by  the  falls. 
Distance,  9  miles  from  Lowell,  9  from  Haverhill,  5  uom  Andover, 
and  25  from  Boston.  A  cotton  factory  was  commenced  here  about 
1812,  by  Stephen  Minot,  Esq.  of  Haverhill.  This  was  burnt  in 
1818,  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after.  A  newspaper,  the  "  Methuen 
Falls  Gazette,"  was  commenced  here  in  Jan.  1835.  A  paper-mill  was 
erected  in  this  town  in  1826.  The  following,  relative  to  this  town, 
is  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cot- 
ton millS;  2 ;  cotton  spindles^  4,400 ;  cotton  consumed,  627^899  lbs. ; 
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cotton  goods  manufactured,  1,010,903  yards;  value  of  the  sarae» 
(190,000;  mates  employed,  55 ;  females,  225;  capital  invested^ 
$160,000 ;  sperm  oil  used  by  the  maiinfacturers,  2,750  gallons. 
Shoes  manufactured,  211,300  pairs;  value  of  Che  same,  $159, 225 
males  employed,  190 ;  femalee,  167.  Manufactories  of  hats,  6 
hats  manufactured,  48,000 ;  valueof  hats,  $23,000;  males  employ- 
ed,36;  females,  9.  Paper-mills,  2 ;  stock  manufactured,  195  tons: 
Value  of  paper,  932,500.     Value  of  piano  forte  frames,  $10,000. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1729,  and  Rev, 
Christopher  Sergeant  was  ordained  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1790.  Rev.  Simon  F.  Williams,  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Sergeant,  was 
dismissed  in  1791.  Rev.  Humphrey  0.  Perley,  his  successor,  was 
oidained  in  1795,  and  dismissed  in  1815.  Rev.  Jacob  W.  Eastman, 
the  next  pastor,  was  settled  in  1815,  and  retired  in  1828.  A  second 
church  was  formed  in  1766,  and  Rev.  Eii[>haz  Chapman  was  or- 
dained in  1772.  The  second  pastor  was  John  H.  Stephens,  the 
third  Josiah  Hill.  (The  first  and  second  churches  were  united 
from  1817  to  1830.)  The  Baptist  chiirch  was  formed  in  1815,  and 
Rev.  Charles  O.  Kimball  was  ordained  pastor  the  next  year.  The 
Universalist  society  was  organized  in  1824.  A  small  Episcopal 
society  was  formed  here  in  1833.     Population,  2.463. 
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Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1726.  It  was  formed  of  the  uni- 
ted corners  of  several  adjoining  towns.  The  first  church  was 
gathered  here  in  1729,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Peters,  the  first  pastor, 
was  settled  the  same  year.  The  second  pastor,  Rev.  Elias  Smith, 
was  settled  in  1759.  He  died  in  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev, 
Sidomon  Adams  in  1793.  Rev.  Ebcnczer  Hubbard,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1816;  bis  successor,  Rev.  Forrest  Jefferds,  was  set- 
28 
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tied  in  1832.     There  is  another  society  in  this  town,  called  the 
United  Society. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  requires 
good  management  and  great  industry  to  render  it  productive.  The 
inhabitants  live  scattered  over  the  town,  there  being  no  village  of 
importance.  In  1837,  there  were  300  pairs  of  boots  and  500  pairs 
of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,500;  and  one  paper-mill, 
which  manufactured  100  tons  of  stock ;  value  of  paper,  $35,000. 
Population,  671.  Distance,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Salem,  18  from  New- 
bqryport,  and  20  N.  of  Boston. 


NEWBURY. 


Newbury  was  originally  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts.  **In  1033,  arrived  a  number  of 
people  in  the  ship  Hector,  who  settled  at  Quafcacaiiquen,  In  May, 
1634,  arrived  Mr.  Tliomas  Parker  and  Mr.  James  Noyes.  Mr. 
Parker,  and  about  a  hundred  who  came  over  with  him,  sat  down 
at  Ipswich,  where  he  continued  about  a  year,  while  Mr.  Noyes 
preached  at  Medford.  In  May,  1635,  some  of  the  principal  people 
of  Ipswich  petitioned  tlie  general  court  for  liberty  to  remove  to 
Quafcacanquen,  which  was  granted,  and  the  place  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  Newbury.  This  was  the  tenth  church  gathered  in 
the  colony.  .  Mr.  Noyes  was  chosen  teacher,  and  Mr.  Parker  pas- 
tor of  the  cluirch."  The  first  sottlemnut  was  made  on  the  banks 
of  Parker  river,  whicli  is  about  8  miles  north  of  Ipswiclv,  and  about 
4  south  of  the  middle  of  Newburyport,  on  Merrimac  river.  Thence 
the  settlements  were  soon  extended  westward  up  the  river  Parker 
about  4  or  5  miles  to  the  falls,  and  northward  to  the  Merrimac  and 
the  lands  adjacent. 

The  territorial  limits  of  this  town  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
its  wealth  more  than  proportionably  diminished,  by  the  formation 
of  the  towns  of  Newburyport  and  West  Newbury.  Those  parts 
of  the  town  most  compactly  settled  join  on  to  Newburyport.  That 
portion  which  lies  on  the  south-east  side  contains  about  1,100  peo-  . 
pie  in  a  compact  settlement,  Avho  are  generally  engaged  in  the  fish-  ' 
eries.  There  are  4  churches  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town, 
and  a  cotton  factory.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were 
built  n7  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  11,907;  valued  at  • 
$721,610;  hands  employed  in  ship-building,  136.  Population, 
3,771.  Distance  from  Boston,  31  miles.  Plum  Island,  the  greater 
part  of  which  lies  in  this  town,  is  mostly  composed  of  sand.  It  is, 
however,  esteemed  a  salutary  resort  for  invalids  in  the  summer 
season ;  it  is  also  a  favorite  haunt  for  pleasure  parties.  One  cause 
of  attraction  is  from  the  copious  supply  of  beach  plums  which  are 
found  on  the  island  in  the  autumn. 

Dummer  Academy^  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  is  located  in  Byfield 
parish,  and  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  New  England, 
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being  founded  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Dummer,  in  1756;  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, incorporated  till  Oct.  1782,  whicli  was  subsequent  to  the  in- 
corporation of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  It  is  richly  endowed^ 
and  its  location  is  retired,  pleasant,  and  remarkably  healthy. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  ancient  manner  of  building  chnrcll- 
es,  is  from  the  appendix  to  Rev.  J.  S.  Popkins'  Sermon,  1806. 

"  October  5, 1698,  llie  vote  was  passed  to  build  the  former  meeting-house.  April  22, 
1700,  Sergeant  Stephen  Jaques,  the  builder,  was  onfered  to  hang  the  bell  in  tnc  new 
turret.  October  18,  Col.  Daniel  Pierce,  Esq.  and  Tristram  Coffin,  Esq.  were  iinpoirer> 
ed  to  procure  a  bell  for  the  new  meeting-house,  of  about  -100  pounds  weight.  DeoMD* 
bcr  16,  1700,  the  place  of  each  man  and  woman  was  assigned,  by  a  committee.  T|m 
ntfmber  of  men  plticed  was  about  176.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  time  of  occop^ 
ingthe  meeting-house.  The  body  of  the  house  was  tilled  with  long  seats.  Contignoss 
to  the  wall  were  twenty  pews.  The  spaces  for  the  pews  were  granted  to  particnkr 
persons  who  appear  to  have  been  principals.  Before  the  pulpit  and  deacons'  seat  VM 
a  large  pew  containing  a  table,  where  sat  the  chiefs  of  the  fatners.  The  young  people 
sat  in  the  upper  gallery,  and  the  childrenon  a  seat  in  the  alley  fixed  to  the  outside  of 
the  pews.  The  floor  measured  60  and  50  feet.  The  roof  was  constructed  with  four 
gable  ends  or  projections,  one  on  each  side,  each  containing  a  large  window,  which  gave  ■ 
Kght  to  the  upper  galleries.  The  turret  was  on  the  center.  The  space  within  was  open  to 
tlw  roof,  where  was  visible  plenty  of  timber,  with  great  needles  and  little  needle.^  point- 
ing downwanis,  which  served  at  once  for  strength  and  ornament.  There  were  manf 
timaments  of  antique  sculpture  and  wainscot.  It  was  a  stately  building  in  the  day  of 
it,  bat  it  was  not  my  lot  to  see  it  in  all  its  ancient  glory.  Long  ago  a  wall  was  spread 
overhead,  which  was  dropping  down,  an^  the  floor  was  occupied  by  news.  The  roof 
made  plain,  the  four  very  steep  sides  ierminating  in  a  platform,  which  supported  a 
steeple '' 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : — 

A  Resurrection  to  immortality — is  here  expected — for  what  was  mortal — of  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  John  Richardson,  (once  Fellow  of  Harvard  CoUedge,  afterwards  Teacher  to 
the  chorch  at  Newbury,)  putt  off  Apr.  27, 1696,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

When  Preachers  dy  the  Rules  the  pulpit  gave 
to  live  well,  are  still  preached  from  the  grave, 
The  Faith  and  Life,  which  your  dead  Pastor  taught 
in  one  grave  now  with  him,  Syrs  bury  not. 

Abi,  viator ;  A  mortuo  disce  vivere  ut  moriturus,  E.  Terrio  disce  eogitare  deCcelis.* 


•1 


Here  lyes  the  Body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christopher  Tappan,  master  of  Arts,  fourth 
Fastorof  the  First  church  in  Newbury  ;  a  gentleman  of  good  Learning,  coihspicuous  Pi- 
ety and  virtue,  shining  both  by  his  Doctrine  and  Life,  skilled  and  greatly  improved  in 
the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  who  deceased  July  23d,  1747,  in  llic  76th  year  of 
his  Age  and  the  51st  year  of  his  Pastoral  oflice. 


Beneath  are  the  remains  of  Rev.  John  Tucker  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  first  Charch  and 
Congregation  in  this  town,  who  died  March  22d,  1792,  Etat.  73.  Blessed  with  strong 
mental  Powers,  a  liberal  education,  and  an  uncommon  mildness  of  Temper,  all  directed 
and  improved  by  that  faith  which  purifies  the  heart,  rendered  Him  dearly  beloved  in 
every  relation  in  which  be  was  placed,  and  more  especially  made  him  conspicnoasljr 
Qsefol  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  when  meeting  with  peculiar  Diflficulties.  He  enu- 
nently  complied  with  that  direction  of  his  Master  to  the  first  Preachers  of  his  Gospel, 
Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  As  he  lived  a  life  of  piety,  he  met 
with  death  with  Scrcnety.  By  his  doctrine  and  example  he  taught  the  humility  and 
meekness,  and  at  his  death  he  exhibited  the  dignity  and  triumph,  of  the  real  Christian. 

•  Which  may  be  plainly  translated :  Go,  traveller ;  from  the  dead  learn  to  live,  an 
one  that  mnst  die ;  from  the  earth  learn  to  think  of  the  heavens. 
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Tms  town  is  the  smallest  in  its  territorial  limits  of  any  in  the 
commonwealth,  containing  but  about  six  hundred  and  forty-seven 
acres.  It  was  formerly  the  port  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  176^1.  Previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, Pfewburyport  was  quite  a  commercial  place,  and  the  commerce 
with  the  French  West  Indies  was  constant  and  profitable.  During 
'  the  period  of  the  Revolution  "  the  people  of  this  town  signalized 
their  patriotism  and  love  of  independence  by  consenting  to  the  noa- 
importatioa  agreement,  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  stamp-act/ 
and  other  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministry,  preparing  the  means 
of  defence  and  warfare,  resolving  to  support  the  Declaration  of  In-< 
dependence  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  nobly  keeping  thia 
resolution  inviolate.  Few  parts  of  the  country  sacrificed  more  iiv 
proportion  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  than  did  Newburyport,  in  sub^ 
mitting  to  have  its  staple  business  of  ship-building  broken  up,  in- 
curring large  debts  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  weakening  its 
population  for  the  supply  of  the  continental  armies,  and  undergo^ 
mg  many  other  privations  and  embarrassments  attendant  on  a  state 
of  protracted  warfare.  The  citizens  gained  a  little,  and  but  a  Ut« 
tie,  by  privateering ;  and  in  other  respects  the  town  stood  almost 
still  during  the  war,  and  until  peace  restored  its  commercial  advan-« 
tages." 

During  the  difficulties  with  the  French  direx^tory,  Newburyport 
presented  an  uncommon  example  of  patriotism  by  building  a 
twenty-gun  ship  by  the  subscription  of  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  tfie  town,  and  offered  it  to  the  government,  and  asked 
for  the  final  reimbursement  of  the  net  cost  **  at  the  convenience 
of  the  government."  This  offer,  when  our  navy  was  small,  and 
the  means  of  the  government  limited,  was  felt  to  be  valuable.  The 
commercial  prosperity  of  Newburyport  was  at  one  period  almost 
unexampled  in  a  town  of  its  size.  But  commercial  restrictions ; 
the  fire  of  1811 ;  and  the  war  of  1812,  bore  heavily  upon  a  mer- 
cantile and  ship-building  population,  and  the  town  has  not  entirely 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimac,  which,  in  prosperous  times,  would  have  afforded  no 
great  obstacle  to  trade,  became,  under  disastrous  circumstances,  a 
source  of  despondence. 

The  following  description  of  Newburyport  is  extracted  from 
Newhall's  Essex  Memorial^  published  in  1836. 

"  The  situation  of  the  town  is  indeed  imcommonly  beautiful. 
The  populous  part  stands  upon  a  slope,  gently  decUning  to  the 
river,  so  that  a  summer  rahi  can  at  any  time  completely  wash  the 
streets.  By  whatever  avenue  it  is  approached,  its  appearance 
never  fails  to  impress  the  mhid  of  the  visiter  with  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. The  compact  settlement  of  the  town  of  Newbury  enclosing 
It  upon  two  sides  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  you  approach  it 
upon  the  eastern  road  or  from  the  sea,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
considerable  city,  extending  to  the  distance  of  nearly  tliree  miles. 
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The  town  is  laid  out  with  an  unusual  degree  of  regularity.  A 
lower  street,  upon  which  the  wharves  and  docks  open,  follows  the 
course  of  the  river ;  and  parallel  with  this  an  upper  or  High  street 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  Various  avenues  pass 
through  its  center,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  generally  wide  and 
spacious  streets,  at  regular  intervals,  intersect  these  at  right  angles, 
and  connect  the  upper  with  the  lower  street.  The  main  post  road 
from  Boston  enters  Newburyport  nearly  at  the  central  point  of 
High  street,  and  passes  in  a  direct  line  through  the  town  to  a  very 
large  and  convenient  m?irket-place,  which  is  surrounded  by  brick 
stores,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  wharves 
and  docks.  The  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  are  general- 
ly kept  in  good  repair  and  condition,  and  present  a  neat  and  often 
elegant  appearance.  Some  of  the  principal  houses  are  extremely 
handsome ;  and  there  are  few  of  any  condition  which  do  not  pos- 
sess a  considerable  garden  spot,  which  gives  a  very  open  and  airy 
aspect  to  the  town,  at  the  samcr  time  that  it  promotes  that  general 
health  for  which  this  place  has  always  been  highly  distinguished. 
Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  here,  of  late  years, 
to  ornamental  as  well  as  common  gardening. 

"  The  Newburyport  bridge  crosses  the  Merrimac  from  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  It  was  built  in  1827.  Abutments  with  stone 
walls,  filled  in  with  sods,  gravel,  &c.,  project  from  cither  shore. 
That  on  the  Newburyport  side  is  240,  and  that  on  the  Salisbury 
side  is  187  yards  long.  The  bridge  rests  on  these  abutments  and 
on  four  piers  built  of  stone  from  high-water  mark,  and  is  further 
supported  by  chains  passing  over  the  tops. of-  pyramids  erected  on 
the  piers  and  under  the  centers  of  the  arches.  The  span  of  the 
center  arch  is  83  yards.  The  bridge  is  built  in  two  distinct  longi- 
tudinal parts,  so  that,  in  case  of  accident  to  one,  the  passage  of  the 
river  will  not  be  internipted.  Whole  length,  three  sevenths  of  a 
mile.  Cost,  $70,000.  There  has  been  a  rapid  and  steady  increase 
of  travel  over  this  bridge.  The  tolls  taken  in  1835  amounted  to 
nearly  double  those  of  1827. 

**  A  breakwater  was  constructed  by  the  United  States,  in  1830, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
same,  at  an  expense  exceeding  $30,000.  It  has  as  yet  been  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  if  any  advantage.  A  pier  has  since  been  erect- 
ed on  Salisbury  side,  covering  Badger's  rocks,  which  affords  a 
convenient  harbor  for  vessels  when  prevented  from  coming  up  to 
town.  The  Newburyport  turnpike  to  Boston  commences  at  the 
head  of  State  street,  and  is  continued  in  a  direct  course  to  Maiden 
bridge.  It  was  finished  in  1806,  at  an  expense  of  $420,000,  but 
is  now  little  travelled. 

**  A  custom-house  has  just  been  completed,  situated  on  Water 
street.  It  is  built  of  rough  granite,  with  hammered  stone  pilasters, 
entablature,  cornice  and  portico.  Tlie  roof  is  covered  with  zinc. 
With  the  exception  of  the  windows  and  window-frames,  it  is  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  brick.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Gre- 
cian Doric,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  $25,000.    There  are  eight 
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churches,  a  stone  jail  and  a  keeper's  house,  an  almshouse,  an  ele« 
gant  brick  court-house,  on  Bartlett's  mall.  High  street.  There 
is  also  a  brick  market-house,  contaming  a  toAvn  hall,  and  rooms 
for  municipal  officers.  The  Newburyport  Academy,  though  situ- 
ated within  the  bounds  of  Newbury,  was  built,  as  its  name  implies, 
by  persons  in  Newburyport.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
situated  on  High  street.  A  private  school  is  now  kept  in  it.  The 
Newburyport  Lyceum  occupy  the  hall  in  the  second  story,  which 
is  a  very  handsome  and  convenient  room,  and  was  fitted  for  them 
at  an  expense  of  $1,200." 

There  ar«  3  banks — the  Mechanics^  incorporated  1812,  capital 
$200,000;  the  MercJiaiUs,  incorporated  1831,  capital  $300,000; 
and  the  Ocean,  incorporated  in  181^,  capital  §200,000.  There  is 
an  institution  for  savings,  and  3  insurance  companies.  Two 
newspapers  are  published,  one  semi-weekly  the  other  semi- 
monthly. In  1837  there  were  128  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fishery  from  Newburyport  and  Newbury ;  tonnage^ 
6,628;  cod-fish  caught,  11,400  quintals;  value  ot  the  same, 
$134,200;  mackerel  caught,  20,500  barrels;  vahie  of  the  same, 
$143,500;  hands  employed,  one  thousand.  Four  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage,  1,440;  sperm  oil  import- 
ed, 14S,480  gallons ;  whale  oil,  80,650  gallons ;  hands  employed, 
120.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $113,173; 
males  employed,  206;  females,  114.  The  population  of  New- 
buryport in  1790  was  4,837;  m  1800,5.916;  in  1810,  7,634;  in 
1820,  6,789;  in  1830,  6,388;  and  in  1837,  6,741.  Distance,  20 
miles  N.  of  Salem,  24  southerly  from  Portsmouth,  and  38  from 
Boston,  on  the  main  post  road. 

The  following  account  of  the  great  fire  in  this  place  is  from 
Cushing's  History  of  Newburyport,  published  in  1826. 

But  in  addition  to  the  evils  arising  to  us  from  the  cupidity  of  the  European  belli- 
gerents, and  the  restrictive  and  retaliatory  measures  into  which  this  country  was  con- 
sequently driven,  Newburyport  was  doomed  to  sutfer  by  ii  peculiar  misfortune.  This 
"was  the  great  fire  of  IHll,  which  desolated  the  busiest  pwrtion  of  the  town,  by  its 
destructive  ravac^s  ;  and  whoso  effects  still  meet  the  eye,  in  the  depopulation  of  streets 
ibrmerly  filled  with  dwelling-houses  and  shops. 

This  conflagration  commenced  in  a  stable  in  Mechanic  Row,  near  the  Market  Square, 
and  of  course  in  the  center  of  the  portion  of  the  town  devoted  to  trade  and  business. 
The  stable  was  at  the  time  unoccupied,  and  when  the  'fire  was  discovered  was  found 
to  be  completely  enveloped  in  flames.  This  was  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  1811.  The  fire  quickly  extended  to  Market  Square 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  State  street  on  the  other,  and  soon  spread  in  various  directions, 
with  a  degree  of  celerity  and  fury  which  baflled  all  exertions  to  stop  its  progress.  The 
fire  continued  to  rage  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  soon  after  which  its  vio- 
lence diminished  ;  and  by  sunrise  it  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  aAer  having 
swept  away  everything  on  a  tract  of  land  of  sixteen  and  a  half  acres,  leaving  there 
only  a  mass  of  deplorable  ruins.  No  part  of  the  town  was  more  compactly  built  than 
this ;  none  contamed  so  large  a  proportion  of  valuable  buildings,  merchandise^  and 
other  property.  Indeed,  the  compactness  of  the  buildings,  which  were  chiefly  construct- 
ed of  wood,  served  constantly  to  feed  the  flames  with  combustible  materials,  so  that 
for  a  time  the  destruction  of  the  whole  town  was  seriously  apprehended.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  nearly  250  buildings  were  consumed,  most  of  which  were  stores  and  dwell- 
ing-houses. This  number  included  nearly  all  the  shops  in  town  for  the  sale  of  dry 
goods;  four  printing-offices  i  the  custom-house ;  the  post-office ;  two  insurance  offices ; 
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four  bookstores;  and  one  meeting-honse ;  and  the  dwellings  of  more  than  ninety 
fiunilies. 

The  scene  present^  by  this  conflagration  was  tmly  terrible.  It  is  described  by  an 
eye-witness  in  the  ensuing  words : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  fire,  it  Was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  evening 
was  cool  and  pleasant.  Bat  the  mooa  gradually  became  obscured,  and  at  length  disap- 
peared in  the  thick  doud  of  smoke  which  shrouded  the  atmosphere.  The  glare  of 
light  throu^out  the  town  was  intense,  and  the  heat  that  of  a  sultry  summer  noon. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  those  whose  dweUings  were  consumed,  conreying  the 
remains  of  their  property  to  places  of  safety.  The  incessant  crash  of  falling  boUdrngi, 
the  roaring  of  clumneys  like  distant  thunder,  the  flames  ascending  in  curling  volumes 
from  a  vast  extent  of  ruins,  the  air  filled  with  a  shower  Of  fire,  and  the  feathered  throng 
fluttering  over  their  wonted  retreats  and  drobping  into  the  flames,  the  towing  of  the 
cows,  and  the  confused  noise  of  exertion  and  distress,  united  to  impress  tl^  mind  with 
the  most.awftd,  sensations.'' 

The  unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  spread  themselves  over  the  town, 
may  be  infened  (rom  the  following  circumstance.  Many  persons  had,  soon  after  the 
fire  began)  eanied  their  goods  and  furniture  seemingly  to  a  secure  distance,  and  dnio> 
sited  mm  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  society  in  Liberty  street.  But  the  ire 
at  length  leaehed  this  place,  and  consumed  the  church  and  its  contents,  which,  being 
aocnmnlated  there,  greatly  increased  the  flames. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  during  the  heart-rending  scene  of  this  destructive 
eonflagratioQ,  than  the  spectacle  which  State  street  exhibited  on  one  occasion.  Two 
large  brick  building,  four  stories  in  height,  stood  upon  the  western  side  of  this  street, 
and  opposed  a  bamer  to  the  destructive  element,  which  it  was  hopcMl  for  a  time  would 
ihen  be  arrested  in  its  course.  But  a  sudden  change  of  wind  threw  the  flames  directly 
upon  these  immense  piles,  which  were  speedily  involved  in  the  general  calamity.  The 
opposite  buildings  being  now  on  fire,  and  the  wind  blowing  with  great  force,  the  flames 
ascended  high  on  either  side,  and,  meeting  in  the  air,  extended  in  a  continual  riieet  of 
Are  across  the  spcunous  street.  The  impression  made  by  this  tremendous  scene  upon 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  these  pages,  then  a  youthful  spectator  of  it,  will  never  be 
effiiced  from  his  recollection.  It  was  sublime  beyond  .conception.  The  beholder  could 
look  through  a  long  vista  of  over-arching  blaze,  whose  extreme  brilliancy  dazzled  and 
fatted,  while  it  irresistibly  attracted,  the  straining  eye. 

'nie  suflerings  of  the  families,  whose  dwellings  and  property  were  consumed,  imme* 
diately  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  liberal  and  chantable.  Meetings  were  held  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  generous  donations 
were  received  from  difiisrent  quarters,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants.  The  citizens 
of  Boston  collected  upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  characteristic 
hberality,  they  presented  to  the  sufiferers  by  the  fire.  By  these  means,  the  losses  of  the 
poorer  class  were  very  much  lightened,  and  the  extent  of  the  calamity  was  diminished. 
6ut  the  injury  to  the  town,  aiid  to  very  many  individuals,  by  the  absolute  destructioiL 
of  property,  was  still  very  serious ;  and  its  effects  must  long  continue  to  be  felt. 

The  first  religious  society  in  Newburyport  was  formed  in  1726, 
out  of  the  first  parish  in  Newbury,  and  the  Rev.  John  Lowell  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor  in  1726.  He  died  in  1767,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Gary.  Rev.  John  Andrews  was  settled  a« 
colleague  with  BIr.  Gary,  in  1788.  The  first  Presbyterian  society 
dates  its  origin  to  the  year  1744 ;  it  consisted  of  persons  who  se- 

Earated  about  that  time  from  the  first  and  third  churches  in  New- 
ury.  They  erected  a  house  of  worship  in  High  street,  in  which 
they  remained  imtil  1756,  when  the  present  church  in  Federal 
street  was  built.  The  formation  of  this  church  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Whitefield.  The  Episcopal  society  was  founded  in  1711.  The 
Orthodox  Congregational  church  was  founded  1767 ;  the  Indepen- 
dent Orthodox  in  1794;  the  second  Presbyterian  in  1796;  the 
Baptist  society  in  1804,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1827. 
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Hnie  in  nUcft  X'.  Whiiefidd  dkd,  Ntietmyport. 

TTie  above  ancient  house  is  now  standing  in  School  street,  in 
Nevburyport  It  was  the  residence  of  tiie  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons, 
the  first  regular  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  society.  It  is  an 
object  of  interest  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  Mr. 
Whitefi^d,  the  celebrated  preacher,  died.  His  lodging-room  wan 
tiie  northern  chamber  on  the  second  floor,  two  sides  of  which  ars 
Been  in  the  engraving.  He  died  in  the  entry  at  the  window  over 
the  front  door,  to  which  he  was  taken  to  obtain  the  air.  Soma 
alterations  hare  been  made  since  that  period  about  the  window 
and  front  door.  It  was  Mr.  Whitefield's  desire,  should  he  die  in 
this  country,  to  be  buried  under  Mr.  Parsons'  pulpit.  The  peopla 
of  Boston  and  other  places  were  desirous  of  having  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  interred  among  them,  but  Mr.  Parsons  would  not 
consent,  but  followed  Mr.  Whitefield's  wishes  in  this  respet^t.  The 
first  Presbyterian  church  in  which  Mr.  Parsons,  and  also  Mt. 
Whitcficld,  preached,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  from  the  above 
bouse.  The  pulpit  was  formerly  at  the  east  side,  and  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  were  buried  under  it :  the  pulpit  is  now  at  the  south 
end  of  the  church,  and  the  rcniains,  with  those  of  Mr.  Parsons  and 
another  minister,  one  each  side,  have  been  placed  in  a  vault  un- 
demeatb,  where  they  are  yet  to  bo  seen.  An  elesut  moQumenl 
of  Egyptian  and  Italian  marble  stands  within  ^e  iralls  of  the 
chnrdi,  at  one  corner,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 
It  is  the  gift  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  this  place  to  the  society  m 
which  he  worships;  it  was  designed  by  Strickland,  and  executed 
by  Strother  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  cut  is  from  a  draw- 
ing of  this  monument,  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 

This  Cekotiph  is  ercrteil,  wiih  nffrctionate  veneration,  to  the  meraory  of  the  Iter. 
Geobbe  WniTEriei-D,  born  ax  Gloucesler,  England,  December  16,  17U.  Edacucd  U 
Oxfurd  Univcrsiiy;  urdaiacd  IT3G.  la  a.  iniiii:>lry  oC  Thiity-fuur  yaais.  He  cfosKed 
Ibe  Atlantic  Thirteen  limes,  and  Prenclied  more  ihan  eighteen  thousand  sermons.  At 
a  soldier  of  the  cross,  humble,  devout,  anient,  He  put  on  the  whole  Armour  or  God  ; 
pieferring  the  Uottoor  of  Christ  lu  hia  own  interest,  Hepoge,  Bepoiitioa,  MkdlJlB.    &■ 
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WhM/Uld^i  Mmiantnt 

t  ChlistiBn  orator  h  »  deep  Piel)  il  i  nipresled  Teni  an  I  \  -it  ItReginUloti,  gara  a>- 
nainpled  energy  lo  h  s  look  ut  erance  nnd  net  on  Fold  fetrent  pDngenE,  and  pc^n- 
larin  hiaeloqaence  no  other  nn  nspired  men  e  er  preoehed  to  k> large  «snmI)Gea,  or 
mifatteA  the  simple  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  by  motives  so  persoasiTe  and  awftU,  mad 
vilh  an  Inflnence  so  powerful  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearem.  He  died  of  AitliBia,  Sef- 
lember  30, 1770,  suddenly  exchanging  his  Life  of  unparalleled  Laboon  foi  hii  Elis- 


The  following  Elegy  on  Mr.  Wbitefietd  was  written  in  England) 
by  one  of  his  admirers : 


□ilTB  heani,  ■Jmlr'd,  and  lor^d. 


TW  mtni  kitanM  ■>  plaiieaui  nnut'il 
On ■■ '  '1|-    Isll  oHth  nii^Ulr  no 

Oenvud  rtr— >  kh  iIh  quieli'nkii  •«> 
Bn**!  u  tin  ^u,  ind  lihM'd  Ihirltipp 


Zkin  and  ihunlftlHnf  SInfci  he  comblnr^. 
To  dnw  wah  gandeiKB,  «  ur(a  wkfa  tmr. 

Nnr  did  poor  IkinDnf  Bull  utnid  hi  nln, 

Kjch  ^ornwl  carj all  dropped  from  hkt  UHtfln; 

TUv  wnumlFd  can.«)ence  Inn  Hi  drudful  pifii, 
And  •nrtmiV  plaint  ni  cbau  jnl  u  npinn'i  ■» 

Whilrftld  b  deid.— Nm  »  hk  dnlhlea  hn ) 


inighi]' wnrk  RdcT  biuiielit  la  paai  b/ 111 
nal4  iiT  tha  chiiTcbaa  J^hall  rvconi 

hile  iheT  cive  tirrlrtrv  In  llv  Lonf, 
I  wdII  nmcmber  IVTtifrJfcM'i  hcmofllDa 


"  TheopkUua  Paraons,  a  name  identified  with  the  history  of  ont 
law,  laid  the  foundationB  of  his  eminence  in  Newbiiryport.  Bom 
in  Newbuiy,  in  February,  1750,  he  received  tlie  rudiments  of  hia 
education  at  Dummer  Academy,  imder  the  celebrated  manter  Moo- 
dy. Hia  father,  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  was  minister  of  Byfield 
parish  jn  Newbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in 
1769,  and  afterwards  stndied  law  in  Falmouth,  now  Portlanti,  and 
vhile  there  taught  the  grammar-school  in  that  town.    He  prae- 
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tised  law  there  a  few  years ;  but  the  conflagration  of  the  town  by 
the  British,  in  1775,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  father's  house, 
where  he  met  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  received  the  most  valuable 
instructions  from  that  eminent  jurist.  He  soon  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  this  town,  and  rapidly  rose  to  unrivalled 
reputation  as  a  lawyer. 

"  In  1777,  he  wrote  the  famous  Essex  Result,  and  in  1779  was 
an  active  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  state  constitu- 
tion. In  1789,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  considering 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  peculiarly 
instrumental  in  procuring  its  adoption.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  but  declined  accepting  his 
commission.  In  1800,  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1806,  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts, 
,f  and  his  profound  legal  opinions  have  mainly  contributed  to  settle  . 

the  principles  of  our  expository  law.  He  died  in  Boston,  October 
13,  1813,  with  reputation  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  unequalled  in 
Massachusetts." — Cushin^'s  Ilisiofy  of  Netobunj/wrt. 

^^  Jacob  Perkins  was  bom  at  Newbury  port,  July  9,  1766.  His 
&ther,  Matthew  Perkins,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Ipswich,  and  lived  to  tlic  advanced  age  of  ninety. 
After  reoeiving  a  common  school  education,  he  became. apprentice 
to  a  goldsmith,  and  soon  displayed  those  extraordinary  inventive 
powers  in  mechanics  which  have  elevated  him  to  distinction.  ^ 

"  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  employed,  when  other  artists 
had  failed,  to  make  dies  for  the  coppet  coinage  of  Massachusetts, 
under  the  old  confederation.  At  twenty-four,  he  invented  the  nail 
machine,  which  cut  and  headed  nails  at  one  operation.  His  me- 
chanical genius  was  now  fully  developed ;  and  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  he  continued  to  multiply  useful  inventions  in  the 
arts  with  a  facility  truly  astonishing.  His  ingenuity  in  making  a 
plate  for  bank  notes  incapable  of  being  counterfeit^,  and  in  dis- 
covering the  art  of  softening  and  hardening  steel  at  pleasure,  was 
particularly  useful  to  the  public.  The  latter  discovery  opened  a 
wide  field  for  the  labors  of  the  engraver,  and  led  to  many  happy 
results. 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  recoimt  the  great  number  of  useful  or 
ingenious  inventions  which  he  was  constantly  producing  during  the  * 
latter  part  of  his  residence  in  America.  His  talents  found,  for  a 
time,  a  wider  field  for  their  display  in  Philadelphia,  whither  he 
removed  from  Newburyport.  After  residing  there  several  years, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  is  now  exercising  his  genius  in  Eng- 
land— the  great  theatre  for  the  exhibition  and  encouragement  of 
abilities  like  his.  Besides  many  things  of  merely  philosophical 
interest,  which  he  has  there  been  teaching  to  the  teachers  of  the 
world,  he  has  also  made  some  signal  improvements  in  the  steam 
engine,  the  great  mechanical  agent  of  moaem  times.  His  inven- 
tions in  the  arts  of  engraving  and  in  calico  printing,  among  other 
things,  have  been  successfully  put  in  operation ;  while  his  genius, 
and  his  urbanity  of  deportment  and  simplicity  of  character,  are 
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procuring  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  wisest  mpn  and 
greatest  nobles  of  Britain." 


ROWLEY. 


Rowley  was  settled  in  1638  by  a  company  of  persons  from 
Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  head  of  which  was  tfie  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  who  had  been  a  minister  at  Rowley,  England.  The  town 
took  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rogers.  The  easterly  part 
of  the  town  is  made  up  of  broad  tracts  of  marsh  lancL  which  yiekls 
vast  quantities  of  salt  grass.  The  central  village  of  Rowley  con- 
sists of  2  churches,  and  upwards  of  thirty  dwelling-houses.  Dis- 
tance from  Boston,  28  miles. 

Mr.  Rogers,  says  Dr.  Spofford,  "was  bom  at  Wethersfidd. 
England,  in  1590.  He  entered  the  university  at  thirteen  yean  w 
age,  and  graduated  A.  M.,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  After  enduring 
many  afflictions  in  England,  he  obtained  a  peaceful  settlement  m 
this  place,  to  which  he  was  a  distinguished  benefactor.  He  suf- 
fered many  domestic  sorrows  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  and  died, 
worn  out  with  labor  and  care,  in  1660."  His  remains  were  disin- 
terred a  few  years  since,  and  removed  to  a  more  suitable  part  of 
the  burying-ground,  and  a  marble  monument  erected  by  the  people 
of  Rowley,  who  still  enjoy  tlie  fruits  of  his  bounty.  Eaward  Carl- 
ton was  said  to  be  the  first  person  bom  here,  ancestor  of  the 
Carltons  who  now  live  in  the  town,  born  1639.  The  first  mar- 
riage took  place  the  same  year.  The  parties  were  Robert  and 
Anna  Haseltine.  A  fulling-mill  was  established  here  by  some  of 
the  first  settlers,  who  made  the  first  cloth  that  wa^  ever  made  in 
North  America.  The  following  are  some  of  the  names  of  the  first 
settlers:  Chaplin,  Gage,  Jewctt,  Mighill,  Nelson,  Payson,  Spof- 
ford, Stickney,  and  Tenncy.  The  act  incorporating  the  town  is 
as  follows :  "  1639,  4th  day  of  the  7th  month,  ordered  that  Mr.  Eze- 
kiel Roger's  Plantation  shall  be  called  Rowley."  The  towns  of 
Bradford  and  Boxford,  with  parts  of  one  or  two  other  towns,  were 
then  included.  By  a  late  act  of  the  legislature  another  town  has 
been  made  out  of  Rowley,  by  the  name  of  Georgetown.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  town ;  upwards 
of  1,000  barrels  of  perry  are  annually  made. 

There  is  $400,000  to  $500,000  capital  employed  mostly  m  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  leather.  In  183/ ,  before  Georgetown 
was  set  off  from  this  town,  there  were  32,600  pairs  of  boots ;  shoes, 
300,250  pairs,  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $315,360.  There 
were  16  tanneries ;  the  value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried  was 
$43,400. 

The  first  church  in  this  place  was  organized  in  1639.  The  first 
pastor,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  settled  on  the  formation  of  the  church, 
and  diied  1661.    He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  in 
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1650,  died  1696.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shepaid| 
who  was  settled  in  1665,  died  1668.  The  fourth  pastor  was  jRev. 
Edward  Payson,  direct  ancestor  of  Dr.  Payson  of  Portland ;  he  was 
settled  in  1682,  and  died  1732.  In  1729  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Jedcdiah  Jewett,  who  died  1774.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Bradford,  who  was  settled  in  1782,  died  in  1801.  The 
next  was  the  Rev.  David  Tullar,  who  settled  licrc  in  1803,  and 
was  dismissed  1810.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Tucker,  in  1812,  who  died  1829.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  Holbrook,  settled  in  1818. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Rogers,, 
the  first  minister  of  Rowley. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  first  minister  of  tlie  charch  in 
Sowle^,  who  emigrated  from  Britain  to  this  place,  with  his  church  and  flock,  in  1688. 
He  flmshed  his  labors  and  life,  23  Jan.  loOO,  in  his  70th  year.  He  was  a  man  of  emi^ 
nent  piety,  seal,  and  abihtics.  His  strains  of  orator>' were  delightful.  Regeneration 
and  onion  to  Jesus  Christ,  hy  faith,  were  points,  on  which  he  principally  insisted.  He 
00  remarkably  expressed  the  fcelinj^s,  exercises,  motives.  nn<l  characters  of  his  Hearers, 
that  they  were  ready  toexclaim,  who  hath  told  him  all  this  i  With  the  youth  he  took 
neat  pains,  and  was  a  tree  of  knowleilge  laden  M'ith  fruit,  which  children  cQuld  reach. 
He  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley  ibr  the  siipp.»rt  of  the  gospel, 
irtuch  generous  benefaction  we,  in  the  first  parish,  enjoy  to  the  pn'^cnt  day,  ahd  here 
grateftuly  commemorate,  by  raising  this  monument  to  his  memory,  in  1S0.5. 
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Salem,  the  chief  town  in  Essex  county,  was  the  first  to^vn  set- 
tled in  the  bounds  of  the  old  Mas.sachusetts  colony.  It  was  in- 
debted for  its  first  settlement  to  the  failure  of  a  **  fishing  planta- 
tion" at  Cape  Ann.  The  Rev.  John  White,  and  a  number  of 
gentlemen  belonging  to  Dorchester,  in  L]ngland.  were  strongly  set 
on  establishing  colonies  in  Massachusetts,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  places  of  refuge  from  the  corruptions  and  oppressions 
which  prevailed  under  James  I.  There  being  some  difficulty 
among  the  Plymouth  settlers,  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  leave 
Plymonth  and  reside  at  iNantasket,  the  nfiost  distinguished  of 
whom  were  Rev.  John  Lyford  and  Roger  Conant.  These  per- 
sons, with  their  companions,  being  chosen  by  Mr.  White  and  his 
associates  to  manage  their  affairs  at  (.^ape  Ann,  they  accordingly 
left  Nantasket,  and  removed  to  this  place  in  the  autumn  of  1^25. 
Conant,  finding  a  better  place  for  a  plantation  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward, called  Naumkeag^  gave  notice  of  it  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land. This  information  gave  rise  to  a  project  for  procuring  a 
grant  for  settling  a  colony  in  Massachusetts  IJay.  In  1628,  a  pa- 
tent having  been  obtained,  Capt.  John  1  hidicott  was  sent  over  with 
about  100  persons,  to  carry  on  the  plantation  at  Nmnnkttag^  where 
he  arrived  in  September.  For  his  dwelling,  he  purchased  the 
materials  of  a  house  which  had  been  located  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
belonged  to  the  Dorchester  company.  Some  remains  of  this  build- 
ing are  said  to  be  in  existence.  Those  who  remained  at  Naum- 
keag   passed  through  severe  afflictions.     Some  had  scarcely  a 
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suitable  place  to  lay  their  head,  or  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  A  Isurge  proportion  died  with  scurvy  and 
other  diseases. 

In  1629,  the  Massachusetts  company  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
king,  granting  them  powers  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
colony :  they  received  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England."  Their  seal  was  in  part  the 
representation  of  an  Indian,  having  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  an 
arrow  in  another,  and  a  label  from  his  mouth,  with  the  scriptural 
expression,  ^^  Come  over  and  help  tis^  The  spirit  of  emigration 
now  gained  strength.  During  this  year,  four  clergymen,  the  Rev**J 
Francis  Higginson,  and  Messrs.  Skelton,  Bight,  and  Smith,  set  ■ 
sail  in  a  fleet,  which  contained  as  passengers  300  men,  60  womeni*  ' 
and  26  children.  There  were,  also,  on  board,  115  neat  cattle, 
some  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  6  cannon,  with  stores  suitable  for  a 
fort.  The  ship  Talbot  arrived  with  Messrs.  Higginson  and  Smith 
at  Cape  Ann,  June  27th.  There  they  spent  the  Sabbath,  and  came 
to  Naumkeag  the  29th.  On  the  condition  of  the  plantation,  Mr. 
Higginson  writes :—"  When  we  came  first  to  Nehumkek,  we 
found  about  half  a  score  of  houses ;  we  found  also  abundance  of 
com  planted  by  them,  very  good,  and  well  liking.  And  we  brought 
with  us  more  than  200  passengers  and  planters  more,  which  by 
common  consent  of  the  old  planters  were  combined  together  into 
one  body  politic,  under  the  same  governor.  There  are  in  all  of 
us,  both  old  and  new  planters,  about  300,  whereof  200  of  them 
are  settled  at  Nehumkek,  now  Salem.  And  the  rest  have  planted 
themselves  at  Masathttkis  Bay,  beginning  to  build  a  town  there, 
which  we  do  call  Cherto,  or  Charlestown.  We  that  are  settled  at 
Salem  make  what  haste  we  can  to  build  houses ;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  have  a  fair  town.  We  have  great  ordinance,  where- 
with we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  fortify  our3elves  in  a  short  time 
to  keep  out  a  potent  adversary.  But  that  which  is  our  greatest 
comfort  and  means  of  defence  above  all  others  is,  that  we  have 
here  the  true  religion  and  holy  ordinances  of  Almighty  God  taught 
among  us."  Mr.  Higginson  and  the  others,  after  their  arrival, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  alter  the  name  of  the  town,  and  wished  to 
designate  it  by  a  term  significant  of  their  freedom  from  civil  and 
religious  oppression.  It  therefore  received  the  name  Salem,  a  He- 
brew word,  meaning  peace.  It  appears  that  the  natives  had  for- 
saken this  spot,  and  none  ever  claimed  it,  and  the  possession  was 
uninterrupted. 

**  The  company's  advice  to  Mr.  Endicott  shows  how  careful  they  were  to  have  tha 
Lord's  day  kept  holy.  They  observe,  <  To  the  end  the  Sabbath  may  be  celebrated  in 
a  religions  manner,  we  appoint  that  all  that  inhabit  the  plantation,  both  for  the  general 
and  particuhur  employments,  may  surcease  their  labour  every  Saturday  throughoat 
the  year  at  3  o'c.  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they  spend  the  rest  of  that  day  in  chate- 
chizmg  and  preparing  for  the  Sabbath  as  the  mmisters'  shall  direct.'  They  were 
equally  desirous  to  have  family  order  and  religion  kept  up.  On  this  subject  they  say : 
'  For  the  better  accommodation  of  business  we  have  divided  the  servants  belonging 
to  the  company  into  several  families,  as  we  desire  and  intend  they  should  live  together, 
a  copy  whereof  we  send  yoa  here  enclosed,  that  you  may  accordingly  appoint  each 
man  his  charge  and  duty  ^  yet  it  is  not  our  intent  to  tie  you  so  strictly  to  this  diiectioa 
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bat  that  in  jrour  discretion,  as  yon  shall  see  cause,  from  time  to  time,  yon  may  alter  or 
displace  any  as  you  should  think  fit.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  you  take  special  care 
in  settling  these  families,  that  the  chief  in  the  family  (at  least  some  of  them)  bo 
grounded  in  religion,  whereby  morning  and  evening  family  duties  may  be  duly  per- 
formed, and  a  watchful  eye  held  over  all  in  each  family,  by  one  or  more  in  each  fam- 
ily to  be  appointed  hereto,  that  so  disorders  may  be  prevented  and  ill  weeds  nipt  before 
they  take  too  great  a  head.*  •#•••• 

'<  In  order  to  secure  a  primary  object  of  their  emigration,  our  fathers  took  measures 
for  the  regular  establishment  of  the  church  and  ministry  among  them.  July  20th 
was  set  apart  by  Mr.  Endicoit  for  choice  of  the  pastor  and  teacher.  Of  the  services 
on  that  interesting  day,  Mr.  Charles  Gott  writes  to  Gov.  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  He 
thus  expresses  himself: — *  The  20th  of  July,  it  pleased  God  to  move  the  heart  of  our 
governor  to  set  it  apart  for  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  for  the  choice  of  a  pastor  and . 
teacher;  the  former  part  of  the  day  being  spent  in  praise  and  teaching;  the  latter 
part  was  spent  about  the  election,  which  was  after  this  manner :  The  persons  thought 
on  were  demanded  concerning  their  callings.  They  acknowledged  tl^ere  was  a  two> 
fbkl  calling,  the  one  inward  calling,  when  the  Lord  moved  the  heart  of  a  man  to  take 
that  calling  upon  him,  and  filled  him  xnih  gifts  for  the  same ;  the  second  was  fhmi 
the  people ;  when  a  company  of  believers  are  joined  together  in  covenant,  to  walk 
together  in  all  the  ways  or  Goil,  every  member  is  to  have  a  free  voice  in  the  choice  of 
their  officers.  These  two  servants  clearing  all  things  by  their  ans^««rs,  we  saw  nar 
reason  but  that  we  might  freely  give  our  voices  for  their  election  aAer  this  trial. 
Their  choice  was  afler  this  manner, — every  fit  member  wrote  in  a  note  his  name 
whom  the  Lord  moved  him  to  think  was  fit  for  a  pastor,  and  so  likewise  whom  they 
wonld  have  for  a  teacher ; — so  the  most  voice  was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  pastor  and 
Mr.  Higginson  to  be  teacher ;  and  they  accepting  the  choice,  Mr.  Higginson,  with 
three  or  four  more  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  churchy  laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton, 
using  prayerslherewith.  This  being  done,  then  there  was  imposition  of  hands  on  Mr. 
Higginson.  Then  there  was  proceeding  in  election  of  elders  and  deacons ;  bat  they 
were  only  named,  and  laying  on  of  hands  deferred,  to  see  if  it  pleased  God  to  seod  us 
more  able  men  over ;  but  since  Thursday  is  appointed  for  another  solemn  day  of 
humiliation  for  the  fall  choice  of  elders  and  deacons  and  ordaining  them ;  now,  good 
Sir,  I  hope  that  you,  and  the  rest  of  God's  people  with  you,  will  say  thait  here  was  a 
right  foundation  laid,  and  that  these  two  blessed  servants  of  the  Lord  came  in  at  the 
door  and  not  at  the  window.'  When  the  Cth  of  August  came  the  services  in  contem« 
plation  were  performed.  A  platform  of  church  government,  a  confession  of  doctrines 
m  general,  and  a  covenant  were  adopted.  The  last  was  subscribed  by  thirty  persons. 
To  this  number  many  of  good  repoit  were  soon  ailded.  One  particular  contain^  ia 
their  covenant  was,  that  they  would  endeavor  to  be  clear  from  being  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  wa3r  of  the  Indians.  The  Plymouth  church  were  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  ordination,  with  the  understanding  that  their  counsel  was  to  be  noticing  more  than 
discretionary.  Of  their  delegates  was  Grov.  Bradford.  He  and  his  attendants  were 
prevented  by  adverse  winds  from  being  here  in  the  foreaoon ;  but  they  arrived  season- 
ably enough  to  present  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

"  It  will  t)e  perceived,  that  there  were  two  ministers  placed  over  the  congregation  here 
instead  of  one.  This  custom  seems  not  to  have  been  ffiUy  complied  with  here  in  any 
other  instance,  excepting  that  in  which  Mr.  WiUiams  served  for  a  short  period  with 
Mr.  Skelton.  It  was  a  custom,  however,  so  dear  to  some  of  the  cdony,  they  wonld 
not  interrupt  it,  le^  they  should  be  chargeable  with  flagrant  iniquity ;  and  those  thus 
inclined  succeeded  to  keep  it  alive  over  a  century.  Instead  of  being  tilled  Reverend 
then  and  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  Congregational  ministers  were  called  Elders. 
The  ruling  elder  selected  for  the  church  here  was  Mr.  Henry  Hanghton.  This  office 
was  considered  an  important  one,  and  continned  to  be  esteemed  in  the  colonial 
churches  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  duty  of  such  officers  was  to  preach 
occasionally  in  the  absence  or  on  the  illness  of  the  ministers,  and  also  to  assist  in  cases 
of  church  discipline.  When  preachers  except  their  own  served,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  remarking,  previously  to  theit  beginning — <  If  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation, 
say  on.* "— fc//'5  Amdls  of  Salem. 

"  For  a  time,  Salem  increased  so  slowly  that  Ipswich  and  Lynn 
were  before  it  in  importance;  but  in  14  or  15  years  after  ttie  arri- 
val of  Mr.  Endicott,  the  fisheries  had  been  commenced  with  suc- 
cess, and  all  other  towns  had  been  left  behind  in  commercial  enter- 
prise.   The  township  in  1637  comprehended,  together  with  its 
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present  limits,  Beverly,  Dtorers,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  Middle- 
ton,  a  part  of  Lynn,  Topsfield,  and  Wenham."  The  following 
description  of  Salem  in  1639  is  from  Wood's  New  England  Prosped. 

«  Salem  stands  on  the  middle  of  a  necke  of  land  very  pleasantly,  having  a  Sooth 
river  on  the  one  side  and  a  North  river  on  the  oUier  side.  Upon  this  necke  where  mott 
•f  the  houses  stand,  is  very  bad  and  sandie  ground,  yet  for  seaven  years  together  it  hath 
brought  forth  exceeding  good  corne,  by  being  Jished,  but  every  third  year.    In  some 

? laces  is  very^  good  ground  and  good  timber,  and  divers  springs  hard  by  the  sea  side. 
*here  likewise  is  store  of  fish,  as  Basses,  Eels,  Lobsters,  Clammes,  Ace.  Although 
their  land  be  none  of  the  best,  yet  beyond  these  rivers  is  a  very  good  sovle,  where 
they  have  taken  farms,  and  get  their  hay,  and  plant  their  come ;  there  they  crone 
these  rivers  with  small  Cannowes,  which  were  made  of  whole  pine  trees,  being  about 
two  foote  and  a  halfe  over,  and  twenty  foote  long.  In  these  likewise  they  goe  a  fowl- 
ing, sometimes  two  leagues  at  sea.  There  be  more  cannowes  in  this  towne,  than  in 
all  the  whole  Patent,  every  household  having  a  water  horse  or  two.  This  Town  wants 
an  Alewife  river,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience.  It  hath  two  good  harbours,  the  one 
being  called  Winter  and  the  other  Summer  harbours,  which  lieth  within  Derbins  Fort, 
which  place,  if  it  were  well  fortified,  might  keepe  shippes  from  landing  forces  in  any 
of  those  two  places." 

■ 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1692  occurred  one  of  the  most 
surprising  and  afflicting  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  New  Ekigland, 
nrom  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  This  excitement 
commenced  in  Salem  village,  now  Danvers,  in  the  family  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Parris,  the  minister  of  that  place.  The  town  suffered 
greatly  by  the  excitement ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 
place.  Twenty  persons  were  executed  for  witchcraft ;  one  of  them, 
Giles  Cory,  refusing  ta  put  himself  on  trial,  was  pressed  to  death. 
About  one  hundred  were  accused,  about  fifty  confessed  themselves 
guilty,  and  about  this  number  of  other  persons  were  afflicted. 
Those  who  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  this  crime  appear  to 
have  done  it  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  as  they  afterwards  declared 
themselves  innocent.  Most  of  those  who  were  executed  exhibited  a 
forcible  example  of  the  strength  of  moral  principle ;  rather  tlian  con- 
fess what  they  knew  to  be  untrue,  they  nobly  suffered  death.  Those 
who  suffered  were  executed  on  a  hill  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  ^ver  since  known  as  Gallows  Hill  The  house  in  which 
some  of  them  were  examined  is  the  mansion  standing  in  Essex 
street,  upon  the  west  comer  of  North  street.  Dr.  Cbiton.  Mather 
was  a  firm  bdiever  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  in  his  Mag- 
.  nalia  gives  quite  a  number  of  examples,  which  he  says  are  well 
attested.  The  following,  giving  a  general  accoimt  of  these-  occur- 
rences, is  taken  from  that  work,  in  his  own  words 

It  is  to  be  confessed  and  bewailed,  that  many  inhabitants  of  New  England,  and 
young  people  especially,  had  been  led  away  with  little  Soiceries,  wherein  they  did 
Secretly  those  things  that  were  not  right  against  the  Lord  their  God  :  they  ^T)uld  often 
core  hurts  with  spells  and  practice  detestable  conjurations  with  Sieves,  and  Eevs, 
and  Peas,  and  Nails,  and  Horse  Shoes,  to  learn  the  things  for  which  they  had  a  for- 
bidden and  impious  curiosity.  Wretched  books  had  stolen  into  the  land,  wherein  fools 
were  instructed  how  to  become  able  fortune  tellers. 

Although  these  diabolical  divinations  are  more  ordinarily  committed  perhaps  all 
over  the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  country  of  New  England,  yet  that  bemg  a  coon- 
try  devoted  unto  the  worship  and  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  above  the  rest 
of  the  world,  he  signalizedf  his  vengeance  against  these  wickednesses  with  such 
extraordinary  dispensations  as  have  not  often  seen  in  other  places. 

The  Pevite  which  had  been  so  played  withall,  and  it  may  be  by  some  few  criminab 
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mora  explidtly  engaged  and  employed,  bow  broke  uTupon  the  country  after  as  aston- 
iflhing  a  manner  as  was  ever  heard  of.  Some  scores  of  people,  first  about  Salem,  tho 
centre  and  first  bom  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Colony,  ana  afterwards  in  other  places, 
were  arrested  with  many  preternatural  vexations  upon  their  bodies,  and  a  vanety  of 
cruel  torments  which  were  evidently  from  the  Demons  of  the  invisible  world.  The 
people  that  were  infected  and  infested  with  such  demons,  in  a  few  day^  time  arrived 
unto  such  a  refining  alteration  upon  their  Eyes  that  they  could  see  their  tormentors ; 
they  saw  a  Devil  of  a  little  stature,  and  of  a  tawny  colour,  attended  still  with -spectres 
that  appeared  in  more  human  circumstances. 

The  tormentors  tendered  unto  the  afflicted  a  book  requiring  them  to  sign  it,  or  to 
touch  it  at  least,  in  token  of  their  consenting  to  be  listed  in  the  service  of  the  Devil ; 
which  they  reftuing  to  do,  the  Spectres  under  the  command  of  that  black  man,  as  they 
called  him,  would  apply  themselves  to  torture  them  uith  prodigious  molestations. 

The  afflicted  wretches  were  horribly  distorted  and  convulsed ;  they  were  pinched 
black  and  blue ;  pins  would  be  run  every  where  in  their  flesh ;  they  would  be  scalded 
nntil  they  had  blisters  raised  on  them ;  and  a  thousand  other  things,  before  hundreds 
of  witnesses,  wefe  done  unto  them,  evidently  preternatural ;  for  if  it  were  pertematti- 
fal  to  keep  a  rigid  fast  for  nine,  yea,  for  fifteen  days  together ;  or  if  it  were  pretemat- 
nral  to  have  ones  hands  tied  close  together  with  a  Rope  to  be  plainly  seen,  and  then 
by  unseen  hands  presently  pulled  up  a  great  way  from  the  eaith,  before  a  crowd  of 
people ;  such  preternatural  things  were  endured  by  them. 

But  of  all  the  preternatural  things  which  these  people  suffered,  there  were  none 
more  unaccountable  than  those  wherein  the  prestigious  Demons  would  ever  now  and 
then  cover  the  most  corporeal  things  in  the  world  with  a  &scinating  mist  of  invisibility. 
As  now,  a  person  was  cruelly  assaulted  by  a  spectre,  that  she  said  came  at  her  with  a 
spindle,  though  nobody  else  m  the  room  could  see  either  the  soectre  or  the  spindle ;  at 
last,  in  her  agonies,  giving  a  snatch  at  the  spectre,  she  pullea  the  spindle  away ;  and 
It  was  no  sooner  got  into  her  hand,  but  the  other  folks  then  present  beheld  that  it  was 
indeed  a  real,  proper,  Iron  spindls ;  which  when  they  locked  up  very  safe,  it  was, 
never^eless,  by  the  demons  taken  away  to  do  farther  mischief. 

Again,  a  person  was  haunted  bv  a  most  abusive  spectre,  which  came  to  her,  she 
said,  with  a  sheet  about  her,  though  seen  to  none  but  herself.    After  she  had  under- 

re  a  deal  of  teaze  from  the  annoyance  of  the  spectre,  she  gave  a  violent  snatch  at 
sheet  that  was  upon  it ;  wherefrom  she  tore  a  comer,  which  in  her  hand  imme- 
diately was  beheld  by  all  that  were  present,  a  pal[)able  comer  of  a  sheet :  and  her 
Father,  which  was  of  her,  catched,  that  he  might'  see  what  his  Daughter  had  so 
strangely  seized ;  but  the  spectre  had  like  to  have  wrong  his  hand  off,  bjr  endeavour- 
ing to  wrest  it  from  him ;  however  he  still  held  it ;  and  several  times  this  od  accident 
was  renewed  in  the  family.  There  wanted  not  the  oaths  of  good  credible  people  to 
these  particulars. 

Also  it  is  known,  that  these  wicked  spectres  did  proceed  so  far  as  to  steal  several 
<^Qantities  of  money  from  divers  people,  port  of  which  individual  money  dropt  some- 
tunes  out  of  the  air,  before  sufficient  spectators,  into  the  h&i^ds  of  the  afflicted,  while 
the  spectres  were  urging  them  to  subscribe  their  covenant  with  death.  Moreover, 
poisons  to  the  standersby  wholly  invisibly,  were  sometimes  forced  upon  the  afflicted  ; 
which,  when  they  have  with  much  reluctancy  swallowed,  they  have  swoln  presently, 
so  that  the  common  medicines  for  poisons  have  been  found  necessary  to  relieve  them ; 
yea,  sometimes  the  spectres  in  the  stmggles  have  so  dropt  the  poisons,  that  the  stand- 
ersby have  smelt  them  and  viewed  them,  and  beheld  the  pillows  of  the  miserable 
stained  with  them.  Yet  more,  the  miserable  have  complained  bitterly  of  burning 
rags  run  into  their  forcibly  distended  months ;  a^d  though  nobody  could  see  any  such 
cloths,  or  indeed  any  fires  in  the  chambers,  yet  pieaently  the  scalds  were  seen  plainly 
by  every  bodv  on  the  mouths  of  the  campuine*s,  ana  not  only  the  smell,  but  the 
emoke  of  the  buming  sensibly  filled  the  chamben 

Once  more  the  miserable  exclaimed  extremdy  of  Branding  Irons,  heating  at  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  to  mark  them ;  now  the  standersby  could  see  no  Irons,  yet  they 
could  see  distinctly  the  print  of  them  in  the  ashes,  and  smell  them  too,  as  they  were 
carried  by  the  not-seen  turies  unto  the  poor  creatures  for  whom  they  were  intended  ; 
and  those  poor  creatures  were  thereupon  so  stigmatized  with  them,  that  they  will  bear 
the  marks  of  them  to  their  djing  day.  Nor  are  these  the  tenth  part  of  the  prodigies 
that  fell  oat  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  England. 

Flashj  people  may  burlesque  these  things,  but  when  hundreds  of  the  most  sober 
people,  m  a  conntry  where  they  have  as  much  mother  wit  certainly  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, know  them  to  be  trae,  nothing  but  the  absurd  and  froward  spirit  of  saducism 
can  question  them.    I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  thing  that  will  be  ioatifiikU  if  it  be 
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required,  by  the  oaths  of  more  considerate  persons  than  can  ridicule  these  od  j^e* 
nomena. 

Bui  the  worst  part  of  this  astonishing  tragedy  is  yet  behind  ;  wherein  Sir  William 
Phips,  at  last  being  dropt  as  it  were  from  the  machine  of  Heaven,  was  an  instrument 
of  easing  the  distresses  of  the  land,  now  so  darkened  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  There 
were  very  worthy  men  upon  the  spot  where  the  assault  from  hcl  was  first  mode,  who 
apprehended  themselves  called  from  the  God  of  Heaven,  to  sift  the  business  unto  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  indeed,  the  continual  impressions  which  the  outcries  and  the  havocks 
of  the  afflicted  people  that  lived  nigh  unto  them  caused  on  their  minds,  gave  no  UtUe 
edge  to  this  apprehension. 

They  did,  in  the  first  place,  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  witches,  or  wicked 
children  of  men,  who  upon  covenanting  with  and  commissioning  of  evil  spirits,  are 
attended  by  their  ministry  to  accomplish  the  things  desired  of  them  :  they  had  not  only 
the  assersions  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  assersions  which  the  witch  advocates  cannot 
evade  without  shifts  loo  foolish  for  the  prudent,  or  too  profane  for  any  honest  man  to 
use  ;  and  they  had  not  only  well  attest^  relations  of  the  gravest  authors,  from  Bodin 
to  Bovet,  and  from  Binsfield  to  Brombal  and  Baxter ;  to  deny  all  which,  would  be  as 
reasonable  as  to  turn  the  chronicles  of  all  nations  into  romances  of  Don  Quixot  and 
the  Seven  Champions  ;  but  they  had  also  an  occular  demonstration  in  one,  who  a  little 
before  had  been  executed  for  witchcraft,  when  Joseph  Dudley,  Esqr.  was  the  Chief 
Judge.  There  was  one  whose  magical  images  were  found,  arid  who  confessing  her 
deeds,  (when  a  Jury  of  Doctors  returned  her  compos  mentis,)  actually  showed  the 
whole  court  by  what  ceremonies  used  unto  them,  she  directed  .her  familiar  spirits  how 
and  where  to  cruciate  the  objects  of  her  malice  -,  and  the  experiment  being  made  over 
and  over  again  before  the  whole  cyurt,  the  efifcct  followed  exactly  in  the  hurts  done  to 
the<people  at  a  distance  from  her.  The  existence  of  such  witches  was  now  taken  for 
granted  by  the  good  men,  wherein  so  far  the  generality  of  reasonable  men  have  thought 
they  ran  well ;  and  they  soon  received  the  confessions  of  some  accused  persons  to 
confirm  them  in  it ;  but  then  they  took  one  thing  more  for  granted,  wherein  it  is  now 
as  generally  thought  they  went  out  of  the  way.  The  afflicted  people  vehemently 
accused  several  persons,  in  several  places,  that  the  spectres  which  afflicted  them  did 
exactly  resemble  them ;  until  the  importunity  of  the  accusations  did  provoke  the  Ma- 
gistrates to  examine  them.  When  many  of  the  accused  came  upon  their  examination, 
it  was  found  that  the  demons,  then  a  thousand  ways  abusing  of  the  poor  afflicted  peo> 
pie,  had  with  a  mar\'elous  exactness  represented  them ;  yea,  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  accused,  but  casting  their  Eye  on  the  afflicted,  though  their  faces  were  never 
so  much  another  way,  would  fall  down  and  lie  in  a  sort  of  a  swoon,  wherein  they 
would  continue,  whatever  hands  were  laid  upon  them,  until  the  hands  of  the  accused 
came  to  touch  them,  and  then  they  would  revive  immediately ;  and  it  was  found  that 
various  kinds  of  natural  actions,  done  by  many  of  the  accused  in  or  to  their  own 
bodies,  as  leaning,  bending,  turning  awry,  or  squeezing  their  hands,  or  the  like,  were 
presently  attended  with  the  like  things  pretcmaturally  done  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
afflicted,  though  they  were  so  far  assunder  that  the  afflicted  could  not  at  all  observe  the 
accused. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  flesh  of  the  afflicted  was  often  bitten  at  such  a  rate,  that 
not  only  the  nrint  of  the  teeth  would  be  left  on  their  flesh,  but  the  very  slaver  of  spittle 
too,  even  such  as  might  be  clearly  distinguished  from  other  peoples.  And  usually  the 
afflicted  went  through  a  terrible  deal  of  seeming  difficulties  from  the  tormenting  spec- 
tres, and  must  be  long  waited  on,  beAvB  they  could  get  a  breathing  space  from  their 
torments  to  give  in  their  testimoniet. 

Now  many  good  men  took  up  an  opiiuaii,  fhat  the  providence  of  God  would  not  per- 
mit an  innocent  person  to  come  under  fficli  a  fpectral  representation ;  and  that  a  con- 
currence of  so  many  circumstancflB  woild  jKon  an  accused  person  to  be  in  a  confede- 
racy with  the  demons  thus  offlietiDg  of  the  neighbors ;  they  judged,  that  except  these 
thipgs  might  amount  unto  a  conviction^  it  would  scarce  be  possible  ever  to  convict  a 
witch ;  and  they  had  some  philosophical  fchemes  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  method  and 
manner  wherem  magical  poisons  operate,  which  further  supported  them  in  their 
opinion. 

Sundry  of  the  accused  persons  were  brought  unto  their  trial,  while  this  opinion  was 
3ret  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges  and  Juries,  and  perhaps  the  most  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  then  mostly  suflering ;  and  though  some  of  tnem  that  were  tried 
there  came  in  so  much  other  evidence  of  their  diabolical  compacts,  that  MOfoe  of  the 
most  Judicious,  and  yet  vehement  opposers  of  the  notions  then  in  yogae>  publicly 
declared,  had  they  themselves  been  on  the  bench,  they  could  not  have  acquitted  them : 
nererUieless,  divers  were  condemned,  against  whom  the  chief  evidence  was  founded 
in  the  spectral  wrtrihitions. 
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And  it  happening,  that  some  of  the  accused  coming  to  confess  themselves  gniltjr^ 
their  shapes  were  no  more  seen  by  any  of  the  afflicted,  though  the  confession  had 
been  kept  never  so  secret,  but  instead  thereof  the  accused  themselves  became  in  all 
vexations  just  like  the  afflicted ;  and  this  yet  more  confirmed  many  in  the  opinion  that 
had  been  taken  up 

And  another  thing  that  quickened  them,  yet  more  to  act  upon  it,  was,  that  the 
afflicted  were  frequently  entertained  with  apparitions  of  Ghosts,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  spectres  of  the  supposed  witches  troubled  them :  which  Ghosts  always  cast  the 
beholders  into  a  far  more  consternation  than  any  of  the  spectres ;  and  when  they 
exhibited  themselves,  they  cried  out  of  being  murdered  by  the  witchcral\s,  or  other 
violences  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  spectres — once  or  twice  the  apparitions 
were  seen  by  others  at  the  very  same  time  thai  they  showed  themselves  to  the  afflicted ; 
and  seldom  were  they  seen  at  all  but  when  something  unusual  and  suspicious  had 
attended  the  death  of  the  party  thus  appearing. 

The  Dutch  and  French  Ministers  m  the  province  of  New  York,  having  likewise 
about  this  time  their  Judgment  asked  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  province,  who  was 
then  a  gentleman  of  New  England,  they  gave  it  under  their  hands  that  if  we  believe 
no  Venefick  WUchcrnft,  we  must  renounce  the  Scripture  of  God,  and  the  consent  of 
almost  all  the  world  ;  but  that  yet  the  apparition  of  a  person  afflicting  another,  is  a 
very  insufficient  proof  of  a  witch  ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  holy  and  righteoas 
government  of  God  over  men,  to  permit  the  affliction  of  the  neighbors,  by  devils  in 
the  shape  of  good  men ;  and  that  a  good  name,  obtained  by  a  good  life,  should  not  be 
lost  by  mere  spectral  accusations. 

Now  upon  a  delibemte  review  of  these  things,  his  Excellency  first  t«prieved,  and 
then  pardoned  many  of  them  tlint  had  been  condemned ;  and  there  fell  out  several 
stramge  things  that  caused  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  run  as  veljemently  upon  the 
acquitting  of  all  the  accused,  as  it  by  mistake  ran  at  first  upon  the  condemning  of 
them. 

In  fine,  the  last  Courts  that  sate  upon  this  thorny  business,  finding  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  into  the  whole  meaninsr  of  the  things  that  had  happened,  and  that 
^  many  unsearchable  cheats  were  interwoven  into  the  conclusion  of  a  mysterious 
business,  which  perhaps  had  not  crept  thereinto  at  the  beginning  of  it,  they  cleared  the 
accused  as  fast  as  they  tried  them  ;  and  within  a  little  while  the  afflicted  were  most  of 
them  delivered  out  of  their  troubles  also  ;  and  the  land  had  peace  restored  unto  it,  by 
the  God  of  peace,  treading  Satan  under  foot. 

Salem  is  situated  in  latitude  42°35'  north,  and  in  longitude  70** 47' 
west.  It  is  the  chief  and  a  shire  town  in  Essex  coimty,  and  from 
the  early  period  of  its  history  has  been  a  place  of  importance.  Its 
enterprising  merchants  were  the  first,  in  this  country,  to  engage  in 
the  East  India  trade,  which  they  have  prosecuted  with  great  energy 
and  success.  They  have  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  com- 
merce with  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  degree  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Salem  was  pre- 
vious to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  Salem  is  built  on  a  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  South 
rivers.  The  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  called  the 
Neck^  and  has  now  but  few  houses  upon  it.  The  compact  part  of 
the  town  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  land  on  which  it  is  built  lies  low  and  is  nearly 
level,  scarcely  any  place  being  more  than  20  or  24  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  The  soil  is  generally  light,  dry, 
and  sandy,  and  free  from  standing  water.  There  are  many  islands 
in  the  harbor,  most  of  them  small  and  rocky.  Winter  Island  lies 
on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  contains  38 
acres.  Port  Pickering  is  located  on  its  eastern  point.  The  light- 
houses are  on  Baker's  Island,  which  contains  65  acres. 

The  streets  of  the  town  run  somewhat  irregularly.     Essex  street, 


the  most  noted,  runs  directly  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  place, 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  numerous  streets  are  filled  with  well- 
bnilt  houses,  many  of  which  are  elegant,  particularly  some  of 
those  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Common;  a  view  of  which,  taken 
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near  the  wesleni  entrance,  is  here  given.  This  common  is  a  beau- 
tiful plot  of  eight  and  a  half  acres,  almost  perfectly  level,  enclosed 
by  a  neat  railing,  bordered  by  a  large  number  of  elms,  and  tra- 
versed by  gravel  walks.  The  "  East  India  Marine  Society"  was 
incorporated  in  ISUl.  It  has  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  is  collected 
a  great  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  collected  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  in  Salem  16  churches: 
8  Congregational,  4  of  which  are  Unitarian,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
I  Friends,  1  Christian,  1  Universal ist,  1  Catholic,  1  Methodist; 
besides  these  tliere  is  a  Seamen's  Bethel.  Tliere  are  eight  banks, 
whose  united  capitals  amount  to  $1,850,000.  There  are  six  insur- 
ance companies,  the  capital  of  which  is  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
Six  newspapers  arc  published,  3  weekly  and  H  twice  a  week. 
The  Sakm  Ijaboraiory  was  incorporated  In  1819,  and  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $1.50.0(10.  At  this  establishment  arc  manufactured  great 
quantities  of  aquafortis,  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  alum.  Of  this  last  from  800,000  to  one  million  pounds  aro 
made  annually.  About  300,000  pounds  of  sall[)elrc  arc  also  refined 
annually.  There  aro  two  white  lead  manufacturing  establishments 
in  South  Salcni,  at  which  much  business  is  done.  I'o  one  of  them 
is  attached  an  India  rubber  factory.  The  tonnage  of  the  district 
of  Salem,  which  includes  Beverly,  is  34,900  tons.  Tliere  are  30 
ships,  12  barks,  70  brigs,  124  schooners,  and  14  sloops.  The  popu- 
lation of  Salem  in  IHOU  was  0,457;  in  1810,  i2,613i  in  1820, 
12,731  i  in  1830,  13,886;  m  1837,  14,985, 

The  first  Congregational  chinch  in  Salem  was  organized  Aug.  6, 
1629,  O.  S.,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  first  ProteabaU  chttrch  farmed  in 


the  new  world*  The  brethren  at  Plymouth  belonged  to  a  chnrch 
which  remained  at  Leyden,  and  are  supposed  not  to  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  a  distinct  church  until  after  the  formatioa 
of  this  at  Salem.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  of  this 
church,  and  year  in  which  they  were  settled. 


Thomas  Bamud,  ITSS. 

Asa  Danbu',  1772. 

John  Prince,  177». 

Charles  W.  U{dtai^  1824. 


■e  Id  the  above  list,  w«re  both  dis- 


Fnncii  Hig^nsoD,     1629.    Joho  Bigginson,        1660. 
Samnel  Skelloo,  1629.    Nicholas  Nojes,         1663. 

Bc^er  Williams,         l(i3L    George  Cnrwen,         1714. 
Hugh  Peters,  1636.     Samuel  Fiske,  iTie. 

Edward  Norris,  1610.    John  Sp&rtiawk,        1736. 

Soger  Williams  and  Hu^  Feleis,  whose  a 
tiDgvished  men.  Mr.  Willuuns  was  baniabed  from  the  settlements  oi 
lain  opinions  which  were  deemed  heretical.  He  retired  into  the  wildemesi^  anMOff 
saTagea,  to  a  place  which  he  nimed  Fnrcideiue,  and  became  the  founder  of  Rboda 
Island.  Peters  was  a  man  of  sLnmg  power?;  of  mind.  Me  did  not  confine  Im  UUB- 
tioa  to  the  ministry,  but  entered  with  zeal  into  the  puliiical  aSair?  of  the  tiatioB.  Sa 
went  to  England  about  the  period  of  the  civil  war^  and  sitpponed  the  caoM  tf  Ihe 
parliamenl  by  his  preaching.  AAer  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England,  he  vu 
executed  as  a  regicide,  in  1660,  aged  sixty^one  years. 

Bon,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  one  of  the  most 

celebrated  mathematicians  of  the  age,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
He  was  bom  March  26th,  1773.  His  ancestors  for  three  genera- 
tioDS  had  been  ship-masters,  and  his  father  on  retiring  fhnm  that 
business  "carried  on  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  by  which  he  gained  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  for  a  family  of  seven  children." 


Tkt  tarlf  nndam  tf  Dt.  Bem^ch.  ■ 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  house,  in  Danvcrs,  in  which 
Dr.  Bowditch  lived  with  his  mother  when  a  child,  when  his  father 
was  far  off  upon  the  sea.  She  used  to  sit  at  the  chamber  window 
and  "show  him  the  new  moon."  The  advantages  of  a  school  he 
was  obliged  to  forego  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  that  he  might  go 
into  his  father's  shop  and  help  support  the  family.  He  was  soon, 
however,  apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler,  in  whose  shop  he  conti- 
nued until  he  went  to  sea,  first  as  a  clerk,  then  as  supercargo,  and 
finally  as  master  and  supercargo  jointly.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  ship- 
chandler's  shop,  he  manifested  that  genius  for  mathematical  pur- 
suits, for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished,  hi  1823 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death, 
•  HewbAU's  Essex  Ueonia),  1836. 
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on  the  16th  of  March,  1838.  The  following  resolves  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death,  will  serve  to  show  tlie  .estimation  in  which  Ehr. 
Bpwditch  was  held. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Amencan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  held  March 
aOth,  1838,  the  following  resolves  were  presented  by  his  excellency  Edward  Everett, 
and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy : — 

Resolved^  That  the  Fellows  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  entertain 
the  liveliest  sense  of  the  exalted  talents  and  extraonlinary  attainments  of  their  late  presi- 
dent, who  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  men  of  science  in  the  United  States,  and  who, 
by  universal  consent,  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  of  the  age  ;  that  we  consider  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  our  common  country;  that-we  defeply  deplore  his  loss  in  the 
fullness  of  his  intellectual  power ;  and  that  we  esteem  it  our  sacretl  duty  to  cherish  his 
memory. 

Resolvedy  That  in  addition  to  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained,  as  members  of 
this  scientific  body,  in  being  ((eprived  of  their  distinguished  associate  and  head,  whose 
name  has  for  many  years  conferred  honor  on  their  institution,  and  whose  commnnica- 
tions  are  among  the  most  valuable  contents  of  the  volumes  of  the  Academy's  Memoirs, 
the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  as  members  of  the  community,  lament  the  loss  of  a 
friend  and  fellow-citizen,  whose  services  were  of  the  highest  value  in  the  active  walks 
of  life  ; — whose  entire  influence  was  given  .to  the  cause  of  good  principles  ; — whose 
life  was  a  uniibnn,  exhibition  of  the  lol\iest  virtues  ; — and  who,  with  a  firmness  and 
energy  which  nothing  could  shake  or  subdue,  devoted  himself  to  the  most  arduous 
and  important  duties,  and  made  the  profoundest  researches  of  science  subservient  to 
the  practical  business  of  life. 

"  The  connection  of  the  deceased  with  the  Boston  Athenspum  was  so  beneficial  to  this 
institution,  that  the  trustees  are  urged  alike  by  official  duty  and  by  private  feeling  to 
express  their  sense  of  his  loss.  This  institution  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
Bowditch  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  to  advance  its  interests.  Finding  it  weak, 
he  determined,  in  connection  with  several  other  public-spirited  individuals,  to  make  it 
prosper.  Their  appeals  to  the  munificence  of  our  wealthy  citizens  were  successful,  and 
the  resources  of  the  Athenroum  were  greatly  increased.  For  several  years  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  continuing  a  member  of  this  Board,  aided  in  the  application  of  the  funds  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  procure,  and  the  high  rank  which  the  scientific  portion  of  onr 
library  enjoys  among  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  judgment  and  exertions. 

"  But  Dr.  Bowditch  has  far  higher  claims  to  notice.  He  Stood  at  the  head  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  this  country,  and  no  man  living  has  contributed  more  to  his  country's 
reputation.  His  fame  is  of  the  most  durable  kind,  resting  on  the  union  of  the  highest 
genius  with  the  most  practical  talent,  and  the  application  of  both  to  the  good  of  bis 
fellow-men.  Every  American  ship  crosses  the  ocean  more  safely  for  his  labors,  and 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe  have  acknowledged  him^eir  equal  in 
the  highest  walks  of  their  science.  His  last  great  work  ranks  unth  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  our  age." — Extract  from  the  Records  oj"  the  Boston  Athenaum. 

The  following  is  from  a  granite  monument  in  tliis  place. 

Beneath  this  monument  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Timothy  &  Rebecca  Pick- 
1RI50.  He  was  an  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  a  soldier  in 
the  War  for  their  Independence,  a  Statesman  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington.  Integrity, 
disinterestedness,  cncrjry,  ability,  fearlessness  in  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice, 
marked  his  public  conduct :  pure  in  morals,  simplt*  in  manners,  sincere^  benevolent, 
and  pious  in  private  life,  he  was  rcverctl  and  honored.  She,  during  a  life  of  extraor- 
dinary vicissitude,  was  distinguished  by  fortitude,  resignation,  discretion,  maternal 
affection  ;  in  the  words  of  her  bereaved  husband,  "  A  spirit  more  gentle,  more  inno- 
cent, more  pure,  never  perhaps  appeared  in  the  female  form."  He  was  bom  July  17th, 
1745,  and  she  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  1754  :  .she  died  August  14th,  1828,  he 
January  29th,  1829. 


SALISBURY. 

Salisbury  is  the  oldest  town  in  Massachusetts  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Merrimac,  it  being  incorporated  in  1640.    The  Rev. 
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John  Wheelwright,  the  brother  of  the  fsunous  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
founder  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  minister  here  some  time,  and  died 
here  in  1679,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  embraced  Mrs.  Hutch« 
inson's  antinomian  sentiments,  and  on  this  account  was  banished 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  he  was,  however,  restored 
afterwards  on  confession.  Several  sessions  of  the  general  court 
have  been  held  here ;  an  important  sitting  was  had  in  1737,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts ;  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  sitting  at  Hamp- 
ton, the  adjoining  town,  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1638;  the  first  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  William  Worcester,  who  came  from  Salisbury  in 
England,  and  was  settled  at  the  organization  of  the  church.  He 
diea  in  1662,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  of 
whom  some  mention  has  been  made.  The  third  pastor  was  Rev. 
John  Ailing,  who  settled  here  in  1687,  and  died  1696 ;  he  was  sue-* 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Caleb  Gushing,  in  1698.  Tlie  fifth  pastor  was  Rev. 
Edmund  Noyes,  who  settled  here  in  1751,  and  died  1809.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  founded  in  1718.  The  first 
Baptist  society  was  founded  in  1779;  the  Methodist  in  1805;  the 
Christian  in  1820;  the  Universalist  in  1831 ;  tlie  Congregational 
Evangelical  Union  in  1835;  and  the  Salisbury  and  Amesbury 
Mills  Christian  Union  Society  in  1833. 

Salisbury  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  most  of  the  soil  is  good. 
The  town  is  bordered  on  the  river  opposite  Newburyport  by  a  salt 
marsh,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  extent;  beyond  that  the  ground  rises 
and  is  gently  uneven ;  it  grows  narrower  farther  up  the  river. 
On  the  sea-shore  is  a  beach  of  yellow  sand,  over  which  in  high 
tides  the  sea  sometimes  rushes  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  three 
villages  in  the  township — one  opposite  Newburyport;  another, 
called  the  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Powow  river,  where  formerly 
much  ship-building  was  carried  on ;  the  other  forms  part  of  the 
Mills  villa/^e.     (See  Amesbury.) 

In  the  hmits  of  the  town  there  were  in  1837  1  cotton  mill,  2 
woollen  mills,  with  20  sets  of  machinery ;  850,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $275,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 200;  females,  100.  Shoes  manufactured,  65,500  pairs, 
valued  at  $40,800 ;  males  employed,  87 ;  females,  48.  Nine  ves- 
sels were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  hands 
employed,  45.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  47  vessels 
built ;  tonnage,  3,975 ;  valued  at  $89,644 ;  hands  employed  in  ship- 
building, 81.  The  continental  frigate  Alliance  was  built  here 
during  the  Revolution.  Population,  2,675.  Distance,  35  miles 
N.  E.  from  Boston. 

A  tornado  which  took  place  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1773,  is  thus  described  in  a  publication  of  that  period  : — 

The  tornado  look  its  course  from  the  east,  first  struck  Salisbury  Point,  and,  following 
the  course  of  the  Merrimac  river,  spread  havoc  before  it  for  the  space  of  a  mile  in 
width,  extending  to  Haverhill.  The  devastation  wxs  almost  beyond  conception  or 
description.  Almost  every  house  and  building  from  Salisbury  Point  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  Amesbury  feny,  was  levelled  with  the  groimdi  aprooted|  or  otherwiae  dam 
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aged.  A  Capt.  Smith,  who  belonged  to  Beverly,  was  sitting  in  a  sail-maker's  loft,  at 
Amesbory,  when  the  storm  commenced,  and  in  a  moment  he  and  the  whole  build- 
ing were  carried  away  together,  the  building  rent  to  pieces  and  dispersed.  Capt. 
Smith  was  found  lying  senseless  ninety-four  feet  from  the  sill  of  the  loft  he  was  car- 
ried from ;  one  of  his  legs  was  broken,  and  he  was  otherwise  bruised.  A  large  white 
oak  post,  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  by  ten  inches,  was  transported  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  feet.  Two  vessels  of  ninety  tons,  building  in  Amesbury,  were 
lifted  ft-om  the  blodrs,  and  carried  sidcwise  through  the  air  twenty-two  feet.  A  large 
bundle  of  shingles  was  taken  from  the  ground,  and  thrown  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  post  above  mentioned,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  course  the  vessels  were  carried.  Large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  cast 
into  the  river.  Large  oak  planks  were  hurled,  with  the  velocity  of  cannon  baUs, 
through  the  roofs  of  houses  ;  and,  in  fine,  during  the  hurricane,  which  lasted  a  few 
minutes  only,  the  air  was  filled  with  every  thing  that  could  he  moved,  whirling  wiA 
the  most  surprising  rapidity  through  the  air,  and  surrounding  the  afirighted  inhabi* 
tants,  some  of  whom  were  takep  up  by  the  winds,  carried  a  Considerable  way,  and  let 
down  safe  J  others  were  buried  in  their  cellars,  but  were  dug  out  without  receiving 
any  hurt.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  fell. 

In  Haverhill,  the  inhabitants  fied  in  consternation  [torn  one  large  dwelling-hoosey 
which  was  blown  down,  and  thought  to  save  themselves  in  a  barn,  which  was  almost 
new,  and  filled  with  about  thirty  tons  of  hay ;  but  the  barn  was  entirely  blown  to 
pieces,  in  another  moment,  and  some  parts  of  it  carried  to  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

This  tempest  was  preceded  by  heavy  rain  and  gross  darkness ;  and  it  appeared 
Irst  on  the  Merrimac  river,  which  was  m  the  utmost  tumult,  rolling  upoa  the  bankSy. 
and  threatening  to  swallow  tip  the  afiOrighted  inhabitants. 


SAUGUS. 


This  town  formed  the  west  parish  of  Lynn  till  1815,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town,  and  received  the  name  of 
Saugus^  the  Indian  name  of  Lynn.  The  first  church  (the  third 
of  Lynn)  was  founded  here  in  1736,  and  Rev.  Edward  Cheever 
was  settled  here  in  1739 ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roby  in  1752 ;  Rev. 
William  Erothiugham  in  1804 ;  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  in  1821 ; 
Rev.  Ephraim  Randall  in  1826 ;  and  Rev.  Sidney  Holman  in  1833. 
The  Methodist  society  was  organized  in  1810 ;  there  is  also  a  society 
of  Universalists  in  tliis  town. 

This  town  is  centrally  intersected  by  Saugus  river,  which  winds 
its  way  through  its  whole  length,  with  numerous  bends.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  meadows  and  marsh  lands,  and  the  salt 
marshes  near  the  3ea  arc  very  extensive.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  township  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  covered  with  wood.  The  land  upon  the  river  is  generally 
good,  well  cultivated,  and  productive.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured in  this  town  190.326  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value  of  which 
was  §149,847;  males  employed,  269;  females,  114.  Snuff  and 
cigars  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $27,473,  and  62  persons 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture.  There  is  also  a  woollen  fac- 
tory and  dying  establishment.  Population,  1,123.  Distance,  3 
miles  from  Lynn,  10  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston. 

An  iron  mine  was  discovered  at  an  early  period  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Saugus,  and  as  early  as  16 15  iron  works  were  established  by 
a  company  in  England.  The  village  at  the  foundry  was  called  Hamr 
fnersmith  by  some  of  the  workmen,  who  came  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  England.    Iron  was  manufactured  here  for  more  than  one 
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hundred  years,  but  seldom  in  large  quantities.    Heaps  of  scoria  or 
cinder  banks  are  still  to  be  seen  near  where  the  works  stood. 

In  1658  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  New  England,  con- 
nected with  which  is  the  following  story,  which  is  taken  (rom  Mr. 
Lewis'  History  of  Lynn. 

Some  time  previous,  on  one  pleasant  evenint?,  a  little  after  sunset,  a  small  vessel 
■was  seen  to  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  Sansnis  river.  A  boat  was  presently  lowere*! 
from  her  side,  into  which  four  men  descended,  and  moved  up  the  river  a  considerable 
distance,  when  they  landed,  and  proceeded  directly  into  the  woods.  They  had  been 
noticed  by  only  a  few  individuals ;  but  in  those  early  times,  when  the  people  were 
surrounded  by  danger,  and  easily  susceptible  of  alarm,  such  an  incident  was  well  cal- 
culated to  awaken  suspicion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evcnini*  the  intelli^ncc  was 
conveyed  to  many  houses.  In  the  mornins:,  the  people  naturally  directed  their  eyes 
toward  the  shore,  in  search  of  the  strange  \Tssel — hut  she  was  jrone,  and  no  trace 
could  be  found  either  of  her  or  her  singular  crew.  It  was  aftervvanls  ascertained  that, 
on  that  morning,  one  of  the  men  at  the  iron  works,  on  g(»ing  into  the  foundrv,  dis- 
covered a  paper,  on  which  was  written,  that  if  a  quantity  of  shackles,  handcuffs, 
hatchets,  and  other  articles  of  iron  manufacture,  were  made  and,  deposited,  ^'ith 
secrecy,  in  a  certain  place  in  the  woods,  which  was  particularly  desic^nated,  an  amount 
of  silver,  to  their  full  valtie,  would  be  found  in  their  place.  The  articles  were  made  m 
a  few  days,  and  placed  in  conformity  with  the  directions.  On  the  next  morning  thev 
were  gone,  and  the  money  was  found  according  to  the  pitomise ;  but  though  a  watcn 
had  been  kept,  no  vessel  was  seen.  Some  months  afterward,  the  four  men  returned^ 
and  selected  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  romantic  spots  in  the  woods  of  Saugus,  for 
their  abode.  The  place  of  their  retreat  was  a  deep  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  two 
sides  by  high  hills  and  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  and  shrouded  on  the  others  by  thick 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  cedars,  between  which  there  was  only  one  small  spot  to  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  at  noon  could  penetrate.  On  cUmbin^  up  the  rude  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular steps  of  the  rock  on  the  eastern  side,  the  eye  could  command  a  full  \iew 
of  the  bay  on  the  south,  and  a  prospect  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  place  of  their  retreat  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pirates'  Glen,  and 
they  could  not  have  selected  a  spot  on  the  coast  for  many  miles,  more  favorable  for  the 
purposes  both  of  concealment  and  observation.  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  neighbor* 
nood  has  become  thickly  peopled,  it  is  still  a  lonely  and  dc^olate  place,  and  probably 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  has  ever  descended  into  its  silent  and  gloomy 
lecess.  There  the  pirates  built  a  small  hut,  made  a  garden,  and  dug  a  ^reU,  tlw 
appearance  of  which  is  still  visible.  It  has  l»een  supposed  that  they  buried  mooej; 
but  though  people  have  dug  there,  and  in  several  other  places^  none  has  ever  been 
found.  After  residing  there  some  time,  their  retreat  became  known,  and  one  of  the 
king's  cruisers  appeared  on  the  conai.  They  were  traced  to  their  glen,  and  three  of 
them  were  taken  and  carried  to  England,  where  it  is  probable  ihcy  were  executed. 
The  other,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Veal,  escaped  to  a  r<jck  in  the  woods,  about  two 
miles  to  the  north,  in  which  was  a  spacious  cavern,  where  the  pirates  had  previously^ .' 
deposited  some  of  their  plunder.  There  the  fugitive  fixed  his  residence,  and  practised  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker,  occasionally  coming  down  to  the  village  to  obtain  articles  of  suste- 
nance. He  continued  his  residence  till  the  great  earthquake  this  year,  when  the  top 
of  the  rock  was  loosened,  and  crushed  down  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  enclosing  the  . 
unfortunate  inmate  in  its  unyieldinsr  prison.  It  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pinue*s 
Dungeon.    A  part  of  the  cavern  is  stdl  open,  and  is  much  visited  by  the  curious. 
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This  town  was  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  called  New  Meadows. 
It  was  settled  about  1639,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  1650. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  Salem  and  Ipswich.  The  names  of 
some  of  tlie  principal  inhabitants  were  Bradstreet,  Clark,  Cum- 
mings.  Smith,  Town,  Wildes,  and  Easty.  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Perkins  were  preachers  here  before  Uie  formation  of  a  chuicb. 
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Mr.  Perkins  died  in  1682.  A  church  was  formed  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Gilbert  was  ordained  in  1663;  he  was  dismissed  in  1671, 
and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart  the  next  year.  Mr.  Ho- 
bart  was  dismissed  in  1680.  Rev.  Joseph  Capen,  his  successor, 
was  ordained  in  168 1.  Rev.  John  Emerson,  the  next  pastor,  was 
ordained  in  1728,  and  died  in  1774.  Rev.  Daniel  Breck,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  ordained  in  1779,  j^nd  dismissed  in  1788.  Rev.  Asa- 
hcl  Huntington  was  the  next  mhiistcr,  in  1789,  and  (Red  in  1813. 
Rev.  Rodney  G.  Dennis  was  ordained  in  1820.  The  Methodist 
society  in  this  place  was  formed  in  1830. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  and  there  are  some  hills 
of  considerable  elevation.  The  plain  on  which  the  church  stands, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  around  it,  prcsi^it  a  pleasant  prospect. 
There  are  some  handsome  buildings  and  an  academy  hi  the  place. 
XewburyjK)rt  turnpike  passes  a  short  distance  from  the  meeting- 
house. Po])ulation,  1,0 19.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Salem,  13  from 
Haverhill,  and  21  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  900  pairs  of 
boots  and  121,396  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town;  272 
males  and  269  females  wore  employed  in  this  business.  The  value 
of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  estimated  at  §98,676. 
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The  first  regular  settlement  in  this  town  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  tlie  year  1639.  It  was  then  called  Eiion^  and  was 
within  the  limits  of  Salem.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1643. 
The  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  town  was  by  the  celebrated 
Hugh  Peters,  then  minister  of  Salem,  about  the  year  1636.  It 
was  on  a  small  conical  hill,  on  the  bank  of  the  pond,  and  the  text 
wks,  "  At  Aifwn,  ;i6v//'  Sn/em,  because  there  was  much  water  there^ 
The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1644,  and  the  first  pastor 
Rev.  John  Fisk.  In  1656,  he  removed  with  a  large  part  of  his 
church  to  Chelmsford,  and  commenced .  the  settlement  of  that 
town.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  succeeding  pastors  of  this 
chutch,  with  the  year  of  their  settlement :  Antipas  Newman,  set- 
tled in  1663  ;  Joseph  (ierrish,  in  1675 ;  Robert  Ward,  in  1712 ;  John 
Warren,  in  1733;  Joseph  Swain,  in  1750;  Adonijah  Judson,  in 
1792;  Rufus  Anderson,  in  1805;  John  Smith,  in  1817;  Ebenezer 
P.  Sperry,  in  1820.     A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1831. 

There  is  no  compact  settlement  in  this  town,  the  inhabitants 
being  mostly  farmers,  and  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms. 
The  surface  of  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  good.  The 
township  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  but  a  little  more  than 
one  in  breadth.  Wenham  pond  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  county ;  it  is  large,  and  pre- 
sents an  uncommonly  romantic  appearance ;  about  one  third  of  it 
lies  within  the  bounds  of  Beverly.  Wenham  swamp,  so  called, 
lies  in  the  north-western  section  of  the  township,  and  extends  into 
Hamilton.     The  Manchester  woods  extend  over  a  considerable 
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part  of  the  eastern  end  of  this  town.    Population,  698.    Distance^ 
6  miles  from  Salem,  and  21  from  Boston. 

In  the  journal  of  John  Duntan,  a  gentleman  who  trarelled  in  this  country  in  1686^ 
this  town  is  thus  noticed :  "  Wenham  is  a  delicious  paradise ;  it  abounds  with  rural 
deasures,  and  I  would  choose  it  aboye  all  other  towns  in  America  to  dwell  in.  The 
lofty  trees  on  each  side  of  it  are  a  sufficient  shelter  for  the  winds,  and  the  warm  sun  sa 
Idndly  ripens  both  the  fruits  and  flowers,  as  if  the  spring,  the  summer  and  the  autumn 
had  agreed  together  to  thrust  winter  out  of  doors.^'  The  same  writeiy  speaking  of 
Joseph  Gerrish,  the  minister,  says — "  *T  were  endless  to  enter  on  a  detail  ©f  each 
faculty  of  learning  Mr.  Gerrish  is  master  of,  and  therefore  take  his  character  in  short 
hand.  The  philosopher ^  is  acute,  ingenious  and  subtle.  The  divine,  curioos,.  orthodox 
and  profouna.  The  man,  of  a  majestic  air,  without  austerity  or  sourness ;  his  aspect 
is  masterly,  yet  not  imperious  or  haughty.  The  Christian,  is  devout,  without  morose* 
ness  or  starts  of  holy  frenzy  and  enthusiasm.  The  preacher,  is  primitive,  without  the 
occasional  colors  of  whining  or  cant ;  and  methodical,  without  intricacy  or  afiectation ;. 
and,  which  crowns  his  character,  he  is  a  rnan  of  public  spirit,  zealous  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians,  and  of  great  hospitality  to  strangers.  He  gave  us  a  noble  dinner, 
and  entertained  us  with  such  pleasant  fruits  as  I  must  own  Old  England  is  a  stran- 
ger to." 
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This  town  was  settled  at  an  early  period,  and  was  within  the 
limits  of  Newbury.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1819. 
The  first  church  in  this  town  was  the  second  of  Newbury.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Belcher,  who  was  settled  hefe  in 
1698.  The  succession  of  ministers  in  this  church  is  as  follows : 
John  Tufts,  settled  here  in  1714;  Thomas  Barnard,  in  1739  j 
Moses  Hale,  in  1752;  True  Kimball,  in  1782;  Samuel  Tomb,  in 
1798^  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  in  1809;  Gilbert  T.  Williams,  in  1814; 
Henry  C.  Wright,  in  1826 ;  Benjamin  Ober,  in  1834.  The  sec- 
end  Congregational  church  (the  fourth  of  Newbury)  was  formed 
in  1731.  Rev.  William  Johnson  was  the  first  pastor,  settled  ia^ 
1731;  David  Tappan,  in  1774;  Leonard  Woods,  in  1798;  John 
Kirby,  in  1816 ;  Elijah  Demond,  in  1821 ;  Paul  Couch,  in  1887. 
The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  in  this  town. 

The  town  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Merrimac.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  grain  and  hay  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities.  The  butter  and  cheese  made  in  this 
town  are  held  in  high  estimation.  Fruit  is  also  produced  in  abun- 
dance. The  town  is  connected  with  Rocks  village,  Haverhill,  by 
an  excellent  bridge  over  the  Merrimac,  one  thousand  feet  in  length. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  1828 ;  the  one  previous  was  erected  in 
1796,  but  was  swept  away  in  the  great  freshet  of  1818.  From 
the  elevated  grounds  in  this  town  many  fine  prospects  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  are  obtained.  Population,  1,448.  Distance,  6 
miles  from  Newburyport,  20  from  Lowell,  and  34  from  Boston. 
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Fbanklin  county  was  originally  the  nortli  part  of  Hampshire 
county:  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  county  in  1811.  Con- 
necticut river  passes  centrally  through  the  county  from  north  to 
south,  and  Deerfield  river  passes  from  west  to  east  centrally 
through  the  western,  and  Miller's  river  from  east  to  west  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Few  tracts  of  country  exceed  this 
for  the  extent  and  value  of  its  water  powers.  .The  great  body  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  fine  grazing 
lands  found  upon  the  verdant  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  enable  the 
farmers  in  this  section  to  raise  large  droves  of  fat  cattle  for  market. 
The  manufacturing  interests  have  received  considerable  attention 
of  late  years,  and  are  increasing  in  value  and  importance.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  26  in  number. 

Ashfield,  Erving,  Monroe,  Shutesbury, 

Bemardston,        Gill,  Montague,  Sunderland, 

Bucklaiid,  Greenfield,  iVew  i<alem,         Warwick, 


Charlemont, 
Colerauie, 
Conway, 
Deerfield, 


Hawley, 
Heath, 
Leveret  t, 
Leyden, 


Northfield 
Orange, 
Rowe, 
Slielbume, 


Wendall, 
Whately. 


In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  29,268 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  29,341 ;  in  1837,  it  was  28,655. 


ASHFIELD. 

The  territory  comprising  this  town  was  granted  to  Capt.  Ephraim 
"Bunt,  of  Weymouth,  as  a  compensation  for  services  rendered  in 
the  Canada  expedition  of  1690.  It  was  actually  conveyed  to  his 
heirs  forty-six  years  afterwards,  and  was  settled  by  a  few  families 
in  1742.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1764 ;  previous  to  that 
time  it  went  by  the  name  of  Huntstoirn,  from  tlie  name  of  its  ori- 
ginal proprietor.  Richard  Ellis,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  the  first 
permanent  settler ;  Thomas  Phillips,  with  his  family,  from  Easton. 
was  the  next ;  Cliileab  Smitli,  from  South  Hadley,  was  the  third 
settler.  These  persons  all  settled  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Chileab  Smith  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  his  son  Chileab,  who  is  96  years  of  age,  and  in  good 
health  at  this  time,  (1837.) 

The  first  regular  church  formed  in  this  town  was  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  It  was  constituted  in  July,  1761,  and  consisted  of 
nine  members.  In  the  following  August  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Smith, 
the  eldest  son  of  Chileab  Smith,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1798  by  elder  Enos  Smith,  who  deceased  about  two 
years  since.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  formed 
by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  Feb.  22d,  1763,  and  Kcv.  Jacob  Sher- 
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win  ordained  its  pastor  the  same  year.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Porter 
succeeded  him  in  1774,  and  died  Feb.  29th,  1820,  aged  99  years 
and  11  months.  Rev.  Alvan  Sanderson  was  ordained  colleague 
pastor  in  1808.  Rev.  Tliomas  Shepherd  succeeded  Mr.  Sanderson 
in  1819.  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed 
1833;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Burr  Baldwin,  in  1836.  In 
1820  an  Episcopal  society  was  formed  in  this  town,  and  they  have 
a  handsome  church  in  the  center  of  the  place.  There  is  also  a 
small  society  of  Methodists. 

Ashfield  is  a  little  over  six  miles  square.  The  face  of  the  town- 
ship is  uneven  and  hilly,  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tillage. 
There  is,  however,  much  good  tillage  land  interspersed  among  the 
hills.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  potatoes,  oats,  and  of 
late  wheat.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  large  dairies.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  8,021  merino  sheep,  which  produced 
24,063  lbs.  of  wool.  There  are  four  churches,  2  for  Baptists,  1 
Congregational,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  central  village  consists 
of  about  twenty  dwelling-houses,  an  Episcopal  church,  an  aca- 
demy, and  a  number  of  mercantile  stores.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Greenfield,  18  from  Northampton,  and  105  to  Boston.  Population 
of  the  town,  1,656. 
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In  1735,  the  general  assembly  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
granted  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square,  north  of  Greenfield,  inclu- 
ding the  present  towns  of  Bernardston  and  Leyden,  and  a  part 
of  Coleraine,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  in  the  FallFight^ 
an  accoimt  of  which  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  Gill.  In 
consideration  of  the  services  and  suiferings  of  these  men,  the  tract' 
above  mentioned  was  granted  to  them  or  their  descendants  69 
years  after  the  battle.  From  the  fact  that  this  battle  took  place  at 
the  FaUSy  the  town  took  tlie  name  of  Fall  Town,  which  it  was 
called  for  nearly  20  years.  The  first  meeting  of  tlie  owners  of  this 
tract  of  country  was  held  at  Northampton,  in  January,  1736,  the 
next  month  after  it  was  granted  by  the  legislature.  The  proprie- 
tors were  97 ;  among  the  names  of  these  were  the  following :  Ather- 
ton,  Field,  Hitchcock,  Cook,  Chamberlain,  Alexander,  Chapin, 
Connable,  Dickinson,  Edwards,  Hoit,  Lyinan,  Munn,  Hunt,  Smith, 
Wright,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Rogers,  Sikcs,  Smead,  Scott,  Wells. 
The  town  was  first  settled  in  173S.  The  four  first  houses  that 
were  built  in  town  were  Major  Burk's,  Mr.  Samuel  Ccmnable's, 
Lieut.  Ebenezer  Shcldon^s,  and  Dea.  Sheldon's.  Major  Burk's 
house  was  situated  a  little  north  of  the  present  bark-house;  Mr.  S. 
Connable's  stood  near  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Con- 
nable ;  Lieut.  E.  Sheldon's  house  was  situated  a  little  west  of  Mr. 
Hatsell  Purple's  late  residence;  and  Dea.  Sheldon's  stood  near 
Mr.  Seorin  Slate's,  on  Huckle  Hill. 
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These  houses,  or  forts,  as  they  were  called,  were  built  of  hown  logs,  and  served  the 
double  purpose  of  houses  to  live  in,  and  a  defence  agitinst  the  sudden,  and  often  fatal, 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  They  were  built  with  port-holes  through  the  sides,  through 
which  those  within  could  fire,  with  elevated  stanos  for  a  u'atch,  where  they  could  better 
see  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  give  the  alarm.  These  houses  were  occupied  by 
those  by  whose  name  they  were  called,  and  the  occupants  were  among  the  first  settlers 
in  this  town.  At  a  proprietors'  meeting  held  in  Deerfield,  in  June,  1739,  it  was  voled 
that  a  meeting-house  should  be  built,  59  feet  long.  40  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  between 
joists.  This  house  was  built  in  two  years  aAer  tne  first  settlement  of  the  town.  It 
was  situated  on  Huckle  Hill,  and  was  the  first  meeting-house  built  in  Fall  Town.  In  Oct. 
1740,  it  was  voted  that  there  be  £20  paid  out  for  the  support  of  preaching.  And  at  ail 
adionmed  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  cut  the  brush  and  bum  them 
ten  rods  round  the  muting-house.  Rev.  John  Norton,  from  Windham,  Con.,  the  first  minister, 
was  ordained  in  174 1,  and  was  dismissed,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  in 
1745.  In  the  first  French  w^r,  he  acted  for  a  season  as  chaplain  at  the  fort  which  was 
kept  at  Hoosir,  near  Adams.  lie  was  there  at  the  time  that  fort  was  surprised  and 
taken  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  whence  he  ^-as  carried  captive  into  Canada. 
After  his  release,  he  was  installed  a  pastor  in  Chatham,  Con.  From  1750  to  1761  there 
was  no  ordained  preacher  in  Fall  Town.  The  Rev.  Job  Wright,  the  next  minister, 
was  settled  in  17G1.  About  1755,  commenced  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which 
the  settlers  in  the  town  suffered  severely  ;  while  it  continued,  the  i)eople  lived  mostly 
in  Burk's  fort.  Every  man  that  was  capable,  bore  arms,  and,  in  some  cases,  females 
were  under  the  nt'ce^siiy  of  bearing  arms  to  defend  their  dwellings  from  the  attacks  of 
a  barbarous  enemy.  When  the  men  went  into  the  fields,  they  took  their  arms  with 
them,  and  constantly  had  some  one  on  guard.  Agriculture  and  education  were  but 
little  attended  to.  The  Indians  were  almost  constantly  lurking  in  the  woods,  which 
kept  them  in  a  perpetual  state  of  danger  and  alarm. 

Fall  Town  was  incorporated  into  a  township  in  1762,  by  the  name 
of  Beniardston,  after  Governor  Bernard,  the  provincial  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  selectmen  were  IVlessrs.  John  Burk,  Re- 
memberence  Sheldon  and  Moses  Scott.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  inhabitants  of  Bernardston  furnished  their  full  quota  of  men 
and  means  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle,  and  made  many 
sacrifices  for  the  American  cause.  In  Jan.  1782,  a  vote  was  passed 
"that  those  persons  who  are  professed  Baptists,  and  have  attended 
that  particular  form  of  worship,  shall  be  free  from  the  minister  tax;" 
this  appears  to  be  the  first  account  of  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town. 
The  Act.  Amasa  Cook,  the  third  settled  minister  in  this  town,  was  or- 
dained in  Dec.  1783.  In  1790,  the  first  census  was  taken  by  Mr.  David 
Saxton,  of  Deerfield,  by  order  of  the  general  government.  The 
poDulation  of  the  town  at  that  period  was  691,  being  divided  into 
IOd  fiajnilies.  In  1789  the  Baptist  society  was  organized,  and  in 
1790  their  first  meeting-house  was  built,  and  the  same  year  Elder 
Hodge  was  ordained,  and  continued  here  about  ten  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Rogers  and  Elder  Green.  The  present 
Baptist  meeting-house  was  built  in  1817.  In  1821  the  Universal* 
ist  society  was  organized,  and  their  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1823,  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Brooks  was  ordained  as  minister.  The 
first  Orthodox  Congregational  society  was  organized  in  1823. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  public  buildings  and 
Cushman's  tavern,  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  as  they  appear 
when  passing  through  to  the  northward.  The  Universalist  church 
is  the  one-story  building  with  four  windows,  on  the  western  side ; 
Cushman's  tavern  appears  on  tlie  left.  The  distance  between  this 
tavern  and  the  Universalist  church  is  about  35  rods.    In  the  engra- 
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ving  this  (lisUincc  is  cruiirncteil,  and  soinr  buildings  arc  left  out,  in 
order  to  show  Mr.  (.'iisliniau's  liousp,  long  known  as  an  excellent 
tavern  stand,  and,  witli  the  elms  stnnding  snnlh,  is  a  very  striking 
feature  in  tlic  appGuranco  ol'  lliis  villa^.  Within  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  this  place  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  dwelling- 
houses,  which,  thnuph  mostly  small,  are  neat  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance. Distance^  7miics  from  Greenfield,  13  from  Brattleboro', 
Vt,  and  96  from  Boston.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.    Population,  S7S. 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  Illaj.  John  Burk,  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Bemardston,)  to  his  wife,  giving  an  account  of 
tfie  battle  of  Lake  George.  For  this,  and  the  journal  of  Maj. 
Burk,  together  with  the  materials  for  iho  preceding  historical 
sketch,  the  author  i.s  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Henry  W. 
Cushmaii,  Esq.,  of  Heriiardston. 

Lake  SacrauKia,  hdit  called  Lake  Gcorgt,  Sept,  II,  175S. 
Diah  Wife  :  I  vnitc  Inyon  yolcrilny,  bul  wdsnvlalUiweillosajr  unTinore  thin  thu 
I  WIS  well,  uid  ihnl  ve  haw  had  ,i  IkiHIp,  Icf.  The  particulnrs  of  the  cngagemcm  1 
nowsendyoaby  Cnpi.  Wyman.  On  theTihinsl.,  nurWi.inKillsmverpdthe  tmckora 
large  body  of  thi^  enemy  en!'!  of  an.  On  (he  8ih,  Ciil.  WilliiLms,  wilh  k  deiachmeni  1000 
unmg,  marrhed  in  pnnnit,  or  to  mnke  Aisixivery.  They  man-hed  in  Ihe  rood  3  miles 
■Milh,  nud  bt-ing  di.suuvi'red  by  ihcr  eni'my,  (ns  wtiarcluld  bvlh^Frf^ich  general  irho  is 
taken  hv  us,)  wen-  waylaid  by  IRfll)  French  and  Iiiilians.  Thi.'  French  lay  on  one  side 
tbe  Toail  on  rising  ^lund ;  Ihe  Indians  nn  ihi-  oihpr  »ide,  in  n  swfimp.  fan  of  ibe 
French  wtre  reinilar  Ironps ;  three  Itiy  sonlh.  Thtir  scheme  was  lo  let  our  men  march 
qnite  lo  the  soulh  rud  of  ihe  ambush,  the  regular  inmptL  iii  cive  ihc  first  fiie,  then  all 
lo  fire  and  rush  on;  which  if  they  had  done,  they  miiilil  have  cut  our  men  all  topieces, 
Bnl  Ihe  irencral  says  llial  a  heady  Inilian,  who  was  very  en^r,  fired  as  soon  as  ihev 
entered  Ihe  ambush.  Then  the  enrmv  pursued  and  fired  briskly,  and,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  oblirtcd  our  men  M  rt^treat,  which,  the  French  general  says,  they 
did  very  regularly.  We  at  thecamp  heard  Ihe  guns ;  were  noisufiered  to  go  out,  hullo 
make  ready  to  rcceire  Ihc  enemy,  Icsl  they  should  rout  us  and  take  our  baggage,  for 
we  knew  tney  relreated  by  the  guns,  (viz,  our  men.)  The  enemy  drove  on  venr  fari- 
ooily,  but  while  thev  were  coming  we  placedouTcannon,  felled  trees  and  rolled  logs  lo 
■nah«  m  breast-work  all  round  the  camp,  but  il  was  a  poor  defence.  The  regulais 
nuicliedalDiigtheroad,  6  deep,  till  Ihey  got  near  our  camps  i  (hen  all  fired  upon  lU, 
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and  we  apon  them  with  cannon  and  small  arms.  They  made  a  very  smart  posh^  but 
we  stood  nrm,  and  I  believe  there  was  never  snch  firing  before,  and  had  not  our  can- 
non broke  their  regulars  and  afirighted  their  Indians,  they  might,  perhaps,  destroyed 
more  of  us,  if  not  taken  the  camps.  The  battle  began  between  10  and  11 :  continued 
till  between  5  and  6  aflemoon,  at  which  time  we  were  so  hot  upon  them,  that  they  be- 
gan to  draw  off.  Our  men  pursued  some  way ;  we  were  so  fast  upon  them  that  they 
left  their  dead  and  wounded  on .  the  spot.  The  enemy  all  drew  off  to  where  they  am- 
bushed our  men  at  the  first.  While  we  were  engaged,  the  people  at  the  other  fort, 
at  the  carrying  place,  heard  our  great  guns,  and  sent  200  New  Hampshire  and  N.  York 
men  to  relieve  us.  These  met  the  enemy  stripping  our  dead,  engaged  them  smaitly, 
drove  them  off  the  ground.  They  fought  3  hours,  took  2  prisoners  and  2  scalps.  Wc 
have  taken  about  25  prisoners  in  all.  One  is  the  general  of  all  the  French  forces  in 
North  America.  Another  officer,  called  aid-de-camp,  who  was  stunned  by  a  cannon- 
ball  and  lay  till  night,  came  in  and  surrendered  himself.  The  French  general  is 
wounded  in  the  knee  and  in  the  thigh,  and  like  to  recover.  Some  of  the  captives  are 
dead,  others  very  badly  wounded.  One  is  Mr.  Thos.  French's  s^ter's  son,  cousin  to 
Lue.  He  says  that  Lue  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  We  have  had  a  very  smart 
battle,  but  got  the  victory.  The  French  general  says  we  have  broke  his  army  all  to 
pieces.  We  have  been  out  and  buried  our  dead,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  guns, 
blankets,  provisions,  Ace.  We  have  lost  some  famous  men  in  the  battle,  a  list  of  which 
I  send,  belonging  to  our  regiment,  and  also  of  the  wounded  and  missing,  as  far  as  1  am 

able.     [Herefollaics  a  list  of  the  dead  and  rvowided,  ^c] 

•  **  *.#  *  #  *  «  # 

This  is  the  best  account  I  can  get  at  present  of  the  dead,  wounded  and  missing: 
Let  cousin  Chapin  know  that  her  dear  husband,  is  ccnainly  dead  and  buried.  Joel  and 
Hezekiah  are  well.  I  can  sympathize  with  her,  for  it  is  a  great  loss  to  me,  as  we  were 
ihends  and  neighbors.  Pray  God  to  coiilfort  her.  -xHope  our  friends  will  not  be  dis*- 
heartened  at  this  news,  and  so  fail  of  coming  to  assist  us.  They  that  love  their  religion 
and  liberty  I  hope  will  not  fail  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty*. 

Now  is  the  time  to  exert  ourselves. 

•  •  *  *'*  *  *  #  »  * 

P.  S.  I  have  wrote  in  great  haste,  not  so  well  as  if  otherwise)  f  received  a  letter 
from  yon  last  night.  Pray  send  as  often  as  you  can.  The  army  is  in  high  spirits. 
Hope  we  shall  have  Crown  Point  sooner  or  later.    We  have  done  a  good  job  toward  ir. 

Loving  wife,  since  the  scout  is  detained  till  to-morrow,  I  add  something  more.  Yes- 
terday we  buried  on  the  road  136  dead  corpses  of  onrs  ;  to^ay  4.  I  believe  about  15 
or  20  more  buried  at  the  camp.  Several  of  our  Indians  are  killed.  King  Hendnck  is 
Idll^.  The  day  aAer  the  battle,  every  captain  carried  in  nn  account  of  dead,  wound- 
ed and  missing.  The  whole  of  the  dead  and  missing  was  191,  and  about  224  wounded 
in  our  regiment.  Since  this  account  several  are  come  in  that  were  missing.  Col.  Titcom 
ii  killed ;  Capt.  Regas  is  dead — killed.  I  mention  those  because  some  may  know  them. 
The  account  carried  in  was  as  followeth  :  Col.  Willianis'  regiment,  50.  Col.  Buggies' 
regiment  and  others  I  must  omit ;  J  cannot  find  the  account.  The  French  general  is  a 
very  great  man,  has  been  an  old  warrior  in  Flanders.  He  says  his  army  consisted  of 
some  of  the  chief  men  in  Canada,  a  great  many  of  which  are  killed.  The  chief  man 
that  headed  the  army  ut  Ohio  against  Braddork,  is  killed  here.  This  igeneral  had  an 
emct  aocoimt  of  all  onr  proceedings,  our  nui1nl)ers,  and  chief  officers,  and  also  a  list  of 
all  his  own  troops  and  forces.  Perhaps  this  mfiy  be  of  service  to  us.  This  is  the  best 
account  I  can  sendj  it  is  not  altogether  perfi^ct. 

Your  loving  husband,  John  Burk. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  daily  journal  kept  by  Major 
Burk  at  this  period,  and  will  serve  to  show  a  sokUer's  life  during 
tlie  French  wars. 

Tfntrsdayj  3l5/,  (1755.)  I  was  ordered  up  the  river  with  about  30  men  to  see  what  I 
could  discover,  but  saw  nothing.  Tarried  still  at  Saratoga.  Our  men  went  out  to  Sara- 
toga fort  and  dug  out  of  the  earth  1114  cannon  ball.  The  men,  about  300,  went  up  the 
river  to-make  the  road.  1  tarried  in  the  camp.  Friday j  Aug.  1st.  The  army  all  moved 
to  the  second  falls  above  Saratoga,  4  miles.  We  drew  the  batteaux  up  the  first  faUS| 
load  and  all ;  ft  was  fatiguing,  but  the  men  worked  like  lions,  some  to  the  neck  in 
water.  We  had  about  180  batteaux.  This  day  the  men  had  half  a  pint  of  rum  given 
aiore  than  allowance.  Saturday y  2d.  We  tarried  at  the  falls  and  got  our  batteanx  by  in 
the  river.  The  Dutch  came  up  with  32  wagons,  carried  all  our  provisions  by,  and 
MOie  tents.    Our  guard  that  went  up  the  river  to  make  ready,  saw  4  or  5  IndiMic 
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Simda^f  3d.  We  moved  to  canying  place,  Col.  Lydies'  house,  about  45  miles  from 
Albany.  It  rained  very  bard  this  night :  some  provisions  got  wet.  Monday,  Ath.  I 
was  ordered  to  attend  the  court,  which  aajoumed  to  this  day.  It  was  adjourned  again 
$o  Fridav  next  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  ordered  with  5  men  to  scout  round  the  camps, 
but  made  no  discovery.  Tuesdayf  5th.  1  was  ordered  to  take  9  men  and  go  to  the 
Lake  Sacrament.  Lieut.  May,  Ensign  Stratton  and  Ensign  Stevens  went  to  make  the 
number.  As  we  marched  we  saw  3  deer,  1  bear,  and  an  old  marc  and  a  wolf,  which 
was  at  Uie  lake.  Wc  came  a  little  back  from  the  lake  and  camped.  Wtdnetday,  6th, 
i^e  returned  to  our  camps,  brought  in  an  old  mare,  picked  some  huckleberries,  brought 
some  to  Gen.  Lyman.  Made  no  discovery  ;  got  back  by  3  o'clock.  This  day  the  man 
confined  for  sodomy  was  whipped  100  stripes  and  drummed  out  of  the  company. 
Thursday,  1th.  I  tarried  in  the  camps.  The  men  got  timber  for  a  store-house  and 
bark  to  cover  it,  Ax.  A  scout  was  sent  to  the  drowned  land,  at  the  place  called  by  the 
Dutch  Ziaborter.  Friday^  Sth.  Tarried  at  the  camp  ;  help  about  the  fort.  Capt.  Pat- 
terson set  out  for  Wood  Creek  with  30  men.  He  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  Saturday,  9th.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ;  worked  at  drawing  timber,  ficc. 
The  scout  that  went  for  the  drowned  land  returned,  but  did  not  find  it.  Sunday,  lOth. 
We  work  at  forting  our  company  ;  set  up  15  foot  of  stockades.  Mr.  Williams  preached 
2  sermons.  The  scout  returned  from  Wood  Creek ;  they  saw  signs  of  Indians,  viz.  a 
mece  of  bread  stuck  up  in  the  path.  Maj.  Hoar  and  Lieut.  Nixson  set  out  for  Albany. 
Monday,  Wth.  I  help  get  some  tinibcr.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  A  scout  set  out  for 
Crown  Point,  another  for  the  So.  Bay,  and  another  for  Lake  Sacrament.  The  two 
last  returned.  They  reported,  that  they  saw  Indians,  but  upon  examination  it  was 
their  own  men.  Some  men  went  to  Saratoga,  to  kill  some  Dutch  cattle.  Tuesday, 
12th,  I  tarried  at  the  camp,  and  help  get  timber.  Some  went  to  clear  roads.  The 
men  that  went  to  Saratoga  returned,  brought  some  beef,  and  brought  news  tliat  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  coming  near  by.  Wednesday,  \2th.  I  tarried  at  the  camps; 
went  over  on  the  island  aflernooh  to  get  gate  timber.  Gen.  Lyman  had  an  express 
fi^  Gov.  Fitch,  and  some  newspapers,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Braddock,  and  that  the  array  was  defeated. 

Thursday,  lith.  Gen.  Johnson,. Col.  Tiicom,  and  Col.  Williams,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  forces,  came  to  the  carrying  place,  with  some  Indians  and  20  cannon,  2  of 
which  were  thirty-two  pounders,  and  a  great  many  wagons.  The  general  was  waited 
upon  with  a  number  of  men,  and  on  his  arrival  saluted  by  theolficers  and  the  discharge 
or  field-pieces.  Connecticut  boys  and  Rhode  Island  all  come.  Friday,  \5th.  A  coun- 
cil was  neld ;  it  was  determined  to  send  for  more  men  to  join  us  at  our  head^quarters. 
Little  or  no  work  done  this  day.  A  scout  from  Crown  Point  returned ;  no  news. 
Saturday,  16/A.  I  tarried  at  tlie  camps ;  did  little  or  nothing.  A  scout  came  from 
Fort  Massachusetts.  I  heard  from  home.  Sunday,  llth,  I  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Jd^nson  to  scout,  with  1 1  men  and  7  Indians,  to  the  Lake  Sacrament.  Capt.  Passore, 
bound  for  the  So.  Bay,  with  30  or  40.  white  men  and  6  Indians,  marched  4  miles  with 
us,  and  turned  off.  I  marched  10  miles.  Connecticut  and  New  York  forces  arrived 
with  women  j  a  man  was  drowned.  Monday,  Ibth.  We  marched  to  the  lake  ;  made 
no  discovery  of  an  enemy.  Six  of  the  Indians  went  farther  westward.  We  sat  out 
from  the  lake  at  one  o'clock,  and  got  home  before  dark.  '  Tuesday,  i9th.  Tarried  in 
the  camps ;  did  nothing.  A  general  court-martial  was  held.  Gen.  Lyman,  CoU. 
Ruggels,  Williams,  Goodrich,  were  ordcped  to  be  ready  to  meet  at  all  hours.  Wed- 
lusday,  20th,  Tarried  at  the  camps.  A  general  C9urt-martial  was  held  in  trial  of  Lieut. 
Noble  and  others.  Capt.  Ayrcs  began  to  dig  a  trench.  A  great  number  was  employed 
at  digging.  Thursday,  2\st.  Tarried  in  camp.  Saw  Nelly  and  Polly,  in  great  taking 
for  the  women, — were  all  ordered  away.  Five  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  came  from 
Canada.  General  court-martial  sat.  About  120  men  employed  digging  in  the 
trenches.  The  Indians  brought  news  from  Canada,  that  17  ships  were  at  Quebec, 
600  regulars  ;  that  8000  were  expected  at  Crown  Point,  300  out. 

Friday,  22d.  I  tarried  at  the  camp.    A  council  sit ;  determined  to  go  by  Lake 

Sacrament.    I  sent  a  letter  to  my  wife.    Trenching  yet,  sawing  boards.     Saturday, 

23d,  Four  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  ^o  upon  the  road ;  I  went  pilot.    Cleared  6 

mile'..    The  women  were  sent  to  Albany.    When  they  went  off  there  was  a  great 

hu2za.    Trenching  and  sawing  with  whip-saw  yet.     Sunday,  2ith.  I  was  not  well  j  I 

t>  ■*  J^ad  a  bad  cold.    Kept  in  the  tent  all  day.    Mr.  Williams  preached  2  sermons.    A 

^     number  of  men  went  upon  the  road.     Some  Indians  came  to  us  ;  informed  of  more 

teming.    Lieut.  Noble  read  his  acknowledgment  before  the  assembly.    Mondmy,  25/A. 

I  tarried  at  home  in  the  camps.    A  scout  sent  to  Fort  Massachusetts, — Serg.  Avery, 

N^.        who  was  one  cndered  to  Deerfield.    I  wrote  to  my  wife.    Trenching  and  sawing, 

^       tad  making  a  powdflrhonse.    All  going  forward  briskly.    Tuesday,  26/%.  Oen.  John- 
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Cols.  Roggels,  Williams,  Goodrich's  regiments,  and  some  of  Rhode  Island  and 
York  forces,  about  1500  men  and  200  wagons,  marched  forward  for  Lake  Sacrament. 
March  6  miles  and  camped.  Wednesdayf  27tk.  We  all  marched  4  miles  and  camped. 
We  had  some  clearing  and  large  caasewavs  to  make  this  day.  Thursday,  28th.  We 
cleared  the  road  10  miles ;  got  to  the  lake.  The  men  worked  very  hard  this  day. 
One  of  the  men  found  a  gun  and  Indian  pack.  Friday,  2^th,  Went  to  clearing  by  the 
lake,  making  a  causeway,  Ace.  The  wagons  returned  for  more  stores.  About  20 
Indums  came  to  us.  Saturday,  30^.  I  was  made  captain  of  the  guard.  Hendricks 
with  about  170  Indians,  came  to  us ;  they  were  saluted  with  a  round  of  guns,  and  the 
men  all  drew  up  to  receive  them.  The  clearing  went  off  briskly,  One  man  killed,  1 
taken,  3  escaped.  They  were  keeping  cattle  at  the  great  carrying  place.  Sunday, 
2Ut.  A  number  of  wagons  and  cannon  came  up,  guarded  by  the  Rhode  Islanders  and 
\orkers.  Clearing  carried  on  still.  At  night  the  Indians  had  a  great  dance.  Man" 
day,  Sept.  1st.  Capt.  Porter,  with  some  Indians,  marched  to  the  So.  Bay  to  intercept 
the  enemy  that  did  the  mischief.  Some  canoes  were  seen  by  our  Indians  up  the  lake. 
I  tarried  by  the  camp  and  clcaijed  for  tenting.  Alarm  at  night ;  a  sentry  shut  at  a 
horse. 

Tuesday,  2d.  Capt.  Porter  and  men  returned.  The  Indians  marched  'forward. 
Five  Indians  that  went  out  5  days  ago,  that  went  to  the  carrying  place  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  saw  \  15  of  the  enemy.  Could  not  come  to  speech. 
Our  scout  returned  from  Fort  Massachusetts.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  Moved 
oar  tents.  Wednesday,  3d,  Gen.  Lyman,  Col.  Titcomb,  Col.  Gilbert  came  to  as 
at  Lake  George.  Some  Indians  came  and  joined  us.  It  is  said  they  came  1100 
miles.  I  carried  the  camps.  3  Indians  went  a^scalping  to  Crown  Point.  Thursday, 
Ath,  I  was  ordered  to  go  up  the  lake  with  Capt.  Stoddard  and  Capt.  IngersoU,  and  3 
other  white  men,  to  carry  3  Indians,  who  were  going  to  Lake  West,  and  we  sailed  15 
miles.  Landed  the  Indians ;  returned  by  11  at  night.  Began  to  build  a  fort.  Friday^ 
5th.  I  was  very  bad  with  a  cold  ;  tarried  at  the  camps.  No  news  this  day.  Saturday, 
6th.  I  went  to  get  a  cask  out  of  the  store-house,  &cc.  Heard  that  8  or  9  of  the  sick 
were  dead  at  the  other  forts. .  Batteaux,  stores,  daily  coming  up.  Fort  building,  scows 
making.  Sunday,  1th.  A  scout  of  Indians  came  in  who  have  been  to  Crown  Point, 
and  iniorm  that  thev  saw  as  they  returned  the  signs  of  a  large  army  marching  south 
in  3  files  -,  designea,  as  tfiey  suppose,  for  our  fort  at  great  carrying  place.  A  man 
who  was  thought  to  have  deserted  was  found  dead  at  the  other  fort ;  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  tree,  as  is  supposed.  Monday,  8th.  Col.  Williams  was  sent  out  with  1000  men 
in  search  of  the  enemy  ;  determined  to  march  toward  the  south  bay.  They  marched  ^ 
so  in  the  road  3  miles,  when  they  were  waylaid  by  the  enemy  and  fired  upon.  The 
enemy,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  obliged  our  men  to  retreat  to  the  camps ; 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  by  the  way.  The  enemy  made  a  very  smart 
attack  upon  the  camps,  but  we  stood  ground  and  drove  them  back.  Took  the  general 
and  aidAle-camp,  and  about  25  prisoners.  New  Hampshire  and  York  men  at  the 
other  fort,  at  the  carrying  place,  heard  the  great  guns,  came  up  and  met  the  enemy 
stripping  our  dead ;  dxove  them  from  the  ground  and  took  2  prisoners.  Thev  fought 
them  3  hours,  and  we  fought  them  from  between  10  and  11  till  between  6  and  7  after- 
noon. No  such  battle  before  in  North  America.  Tuesday,  9th.  About  300  we 
sent  out  to  bury  the  dead.  I  went  with  them.  The  men  forward  took  a  start, 
ran  back;  were  Uopped  by  the  ofiicers.  Found  it  too  late  to  do  the  business. 
Returned  to  the  camps,  brought  one  wounded  man  of  ours,  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  &c. 
Wedtusday,  10th.  We  went  out  again^  buried  136  dead  of  ours,  and  some  French. 
Brought  in  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  French  provisions,  and  one  of  our  wounded, 
a  scout  from  the  other  fort,  and  from  Hoosuck,  Capt.  Wyman.  I  sent  a  letter  to  my 
wife.  All  a^fortifying  at  the  camps.  Col.  Willard,  Capt.  Symers,  came  up  with  a  * 
number  of  wagons  with  provisions,  &,c.  Thursday,  llth.  I  wrote  a  large  letter  to  my 
wife;  sent  it  by  Capt.  Wyman.  The  wagoners  went  back,  the  Indians  went  off  home. 
A  great  namber  of  men  went  plundering ;  found  a  great  deal.  Buried  4  more  of  our 
men. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  old  bury- 
ihg-ground  in  this  place,  about  one  mile  from  the  center.  .  ^^     - 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Maj'-  John  Burke,  who  died  Oct'-  27th,  1784,  in  y«  67th  yeir    **'  ' 
of  his  age. 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole,  ' 

Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span,  .-^ 

I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul,— 
The  Mind's  the  stindard  of  the  maa« 
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•fr 

To  the  memory  of  Doctor  Polyeaij^  Ooslunaii,  who  died  15th  Decettibefi  A.  D. 
1797,  JEtate  47. 

Vain  censorioiix  beings  little  know, 
What  they  must  soon  experience  below. 
Your  lives  are  short,  eternity  is  long, 
0  think  of  death,  prepare,  &  then  begone. 
Thus  art  and  natures  powers  ^  charms 
And  drugs  &  receipts  and  forms 
Yield  all  last  to  greedy  worms 
A  despicable  prey. 

Mors  absque  morbo  vorax  mortalium  rapuit  medicum.* 


BUCKLAND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1779.  A  part  of  its  territory 
was  within  the  hmits  oi  Charlemont.  The  first  minister  of  this, 
place  was  Rev.  Josiah  Spaulding,  from  Plainfield,  Con. ;  he  was 
mstalled  pastor  in  1794.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  F. 
Clarke,  was  settled  here  1824.  The  first  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  was  probably  made  oh  Deerfield  river,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Congregational  church  in  the  center 
of  the  town.  A  Mr.  White  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  per- 
son who  settled  there.  About  the  same  time  a  settlement  was 
mad^  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  by  Capt.  Nahum  Ward.  His 
8on,  Jonathail  Ward,  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  town, 
Capt  Ward  settled  about  one  and  a  half  miles .  westward  of  the 
center.  Persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination  settled  about  two 
miles  south-easterly  from  the  center  of  the  town  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  broken.  Clesson's  river,  a 
mill-stream,  passes  centrally  through  the  town.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  trout,  and  on  it^  banks  were  fine  huntih^-groimds.  A 
park  for  deer  was  built  about  two  miles  northerly  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  by  Othniel  Taylor.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship-^-l  Congrega- 
tionalist^  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Greenfield,  23  to  Northampton,  and  105  from  Boston.  Population, 
1,061. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr,  Spaul- 
ding, the  first  minister : 

In  memory  of  Rev.  Josiah  Spanldin^,  died  May  8th,  1823,  M.  72.  Rev.  J.  S.  was 
bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  10,  1751,  graduated  at  Yale  College  1778,  licenced  to 
preach  1780,  ordained  1782.  Of  the  41  yrs.  of  his  ministry, /S  were  spent  at  Uzbridge, 
nk  at  Worthington,  28^  at  Buckland.  Merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering 
that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 


CHARLEMONT. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.     During  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  this  being  one  of  the  frontier  towns,  it  was  open  to 

*  Rapacious  Death,  without  disease,  has  snatched  away  the  healer  of  mortals. 
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their  ravages.  In  the  limits  of  this  town  were  t}iree  BarriBons, 
TVylor's,  Rice's,  and  Hawk's.  These  were  of  a  cordon  of  fortifica* 
tioBsprojectedbyCol.  Williams  in  the  year  1754,  These  works  wen 
either  mouitts,  a  diminutive  kind  of  block -house,  or  stockaded  dwel- 
ling-houses, bearing  the  names  of  the  resident  families,  defensible 
only  against  musketry.  In  June,  1755,  as  a  party  of  people  were 
at  work  in  a  meadow  in  the  upper  part  of  Charleiiiont,  near  Rice's 
fort,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians ;  Captain  Rice  and 
Phineas  Rice,  were  killed,  and  Titus  King,  and  Asa  Rice,  a  lad, 
were  captured,  conveyed  to  Crown  Point,  and  from  thence  to 
Canada.  King  was  sonic  time  afterward  carried  to  France,  then  to 
Kngland,  and  from  thence  he  returned  to  Northampton,  his  native 

Slace.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
mie,  178S :  the  Rev,  Isaac  Uabbit,  the  first  Coueregational  minis- 
ter, was  settled  here  in  17%;  he  resigned  in  1798,  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev,  Joseph  Field,  wJio  resigned  in  1823,  The  next 
minister,  Rov.  Wales  Tileston,  was  settled  in  1825 ;  he  resigned 
in  1837. 


the  eenlralparl  of  Charltnonl. 


The  above  is  an  eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Charlemont, 
showing  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches ;  17  miles  from  (Jreen- 
field,  16  from  Adams,  55  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  about  104  from 
Boston.  The  Baptist  church  is  the  nearest  building  in  the  view, 
having  six  windows  on  the  southern  side ;  the  Methodist  church,  a 
small  building,  is  seen  farther  northward ;  it  has  a  tower,  and 
stands  on  an  elevation  of  ground.  There  is  a  little  village  north- 
ward of  these  churches,  which  is  but  partially  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ins.  The  highest  mountainous  elevation,  seen  in  the  distance,  is 
called  Mount  I'eak,  and  is  upwards  of  1(HK>  feet  in  height  Deer- 
field  river,  whicli  flows  at  the  foot  of  this  elevation,  winds  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  town.  High  hills  and  mountainous  eleva- 
tions in  many  places  rise  immediately  from  its  banks,  afibrding 
many  views  of  pictures(jue  and  delightful  scenery.     Agriculture  is 
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the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  there  were 
3,355  merino  sheep,  and  1,398  of  other  kinds;  the  value  of  wool 
produced,  $7,460.  Population  of  the  to\vn,  994.  In  1838,  a  large 
proportion  of  an  unincorporated  tract  of  mountainous  and  broken 
land,  called  Zoar^  with  few  inhabitants,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  town,  was,  by  an  act  of  tlic  legislature,  added  to  this  town. 


COLERAINE. 


CoLERAiNE^  was  incorporated  in  I7G1.  It  was  previously  called 
Boston  Township,  It  was  partly  settled  by  emigrants  from  Ireland^ 
who  were  Presbvterians  in  relij^ious  sentiment.  The  church  in 
this  place  was  Presbyterian  till  1819,  when  it  becamei  Congre- 
gational. The  first  minister,  Rev.  Alexander  McDowel,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  from  Ireland.  Rev.  Daniel  McClallen  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  educated  in  Ireland.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  early  state  of  the  religious  aflairs  of  the  people,  as  either  no 
church  records  were  kept,  or  if  kept  have  been  lost.  Mr.  McDow- 
el, the  first  minister,  was  settled  in  1753 ;  Mr.  McClallen  in  1769. 
The  third  minister,  Ilev.  Samuel  Taggart,  was  settled  in  1777,  and 
died  in  1825  ;  he  retained  his  connection  with  his  church  and  so- 
ciety till  the  close  of  life,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  from  1804,  for  14  years.  He  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  a  christian  friend,  that  He  had  read  the 
Bible  through  at  Washington  every  year  during  the  time  he  had 
served  as  a  member  of  congress.  Rev.  Arelas  Loomis  succeeded 
Mr.  Taggart  in  1829. 

Coleraine  has  a  larger  population  than  any  other  town  in  Frank- 
lin county.  It  is  finely  watered  by  two  branches  of  North  river,  a 
tributary  stream  of  Deerfield  river,  affording  water-power ''for  a 
number  pf  factories  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  now  in 
successful  operation.  After  the  luiion  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
North  river  in  this  town,  in  its  course  towards  Deerfield  river,  it 
passes  through  a  very  narrow  defile,  with  lofty  elevations  on  each 
side,  particularly  on  the  nortli  bank:  the  road,  in  some  places^ 
passes  at  a  great  elevation  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  to  a  lover 
of  natural  scenery  in  its  varied  forms  this  place  possesses  uncom- 
mon attractions.  The  engraving  is  a  western  view  of  part  of  the 
village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  The  Methodist  church  ap- 
pears on  the  right,  and  the  (congregational  on  the  left.  This  place 
IS  surrounded  by  lofty  elevations  on  almost  every  side.  It  is  9 
miles  from  Cilreenfield,  30  from  Adams,  30  from  Northampton,  70 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  100  from  Boston.  Population,  1,998.  In 
1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  5,000  cotton  spindles;  125,000  lbs. 


♦  It  is  said  that  this  town  was  named  from  Lord  CokraiHf,  in  Ireland.  His  lordship 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  honor  done  him  that  he  sent  the  inhabitants  a  fine  bell : 
but,  through  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  ap:ent  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  it  never  reached 
them.    It  is  believed  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  used  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Boston. 
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of  cotton  were  consumed  ;  930,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, valued  at  (.lidgSOO;  40  males  and  12U  females  were  em- 
ployed. There  were  4,340  merino  and  1,414  other  kinds  of  sheep 
m  the  town ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $9,133  U  ;  capital  invested 
$14,385.  There  were  two  air  and  cupola  furnaces ;  150  tons  of  ircHi 
castings  were  made,  valued  at  $17,500.  Yarious  other  articles 
were  also  manufactured  in  the  town. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  town  was  Deacon  Thomas  McGee, 
a  Protestant,  from  Ireland ;  he  located  himself  about  two  miles 
south  from  the  center  of  Ihc  town.  James  Steward,  who  officiated 
as  town-clerk  for  a  number  of  years,  lived  a  little  east  from  Mr, 
McGee.  Hugh  McClallen  located  himself  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  town ;  he  filled  various  public  offices,  and  was  the  first 
acting  magistrate.  John  Cochren,  from  Pelham,  Hampshire  coim- 
ty,  located  himself  in  the  center.  He  built  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Barber  House,  so  called,  near  the  Congregational  church : 
this  house  is  now  standing.  John  riarlf,  of  Irish  descent,  had  a 
house  about  half  a  mile  north  of  tlic  meeting-house,  on  land  which 
was  given  to  his  father  by  the  proprietors  of  (."oleraine.  Mr.  Clark'a 
father  was  killed  in  the  last  French  war.  Hugh  Morrison  located 
himself  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  center.  He  was 
a  captain,  and  commander  of  the  north  or  Morrison's  fort.  Dea- 
con George  Clark  settIM  about  a  mile  easterly  from  the  center.  * 
Capt.  John  Wood,  from  South  Hadloy,  kept  the  first  tavern,  a  build> 
ing  now  standing.  The  first  meeting-house  built  by  the  propria* 
tors  stood  about  80  rods  north  of  Capt.  Wood's  tavern ;  it  was  two 
stories  in  height,  and  was  never  rompleted  on  account  of  its  loca- 
tion. Rev.  Mr.  McDole,  or  Dowel,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  80 
rods  north,  in  a  building  used  as  a  fort.  Besides  the  two  forts  men- 
tioned, there  were  two  others :  one,  called  the  cast  fort,  vas  situated 
about  two  miles  eastward  of  the  meeting-hoitsc  ■  the  south  fort  was 
33 
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near  Deacon  McGee's.  Hezekiah  Smith,  from  Woodstock,  in  Con- 
necticut, settled  about  two  miles  south-west  down  the  North  river. 
Thomas  Fox  and  Deacon  Moses  Johnson  were  early  settlers. 
Deacon  Elliot  Harroun  and  Joseph.  Thompson  settled  near  Hug^ 
McClallen,  in  the  north- western  part  of  the  town. 

In  May,  1746,  Matthew  Clark,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
two  soldiers,  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  Clark  was  killed, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  wounded.  One  of  the  soldiers  returned 
the  fire  and  killed  one  of  the  enemyj  which  gave  them  a  ch^ck, 
and  the  wounded  were  brought  into  the  fort  and  saved.  In  July, 
David  Morrison  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  In  1756,  John 
Morrison  and  John  Henry  were  wounded  near  Morrison's  fort,  but 
getting  on  to  a  horse^  made  their  escape.  The  enemy  burned  a 
house  and  killed  some  cattle  on  North  river.  In  1759,  John 
MeCpwn  and  his  wife  were  captured,  and  their  son  was  killed. 


CONWAY. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  The  first  minister  of  the 
place  was  Rev.  John  Emerson,  \v:ho  settled  here  in  1769.  At  this 
time  the  town  contained  but  400  or  500  inhabitants.  Mr.  Elmerson 
afterwards  shrewdly  remarked,  that  when  he  c£une  '^  it  was  lite* 
rally  John  preaching  in  the  wilderness."  He  lived  to  see  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2000  souls.  Mr.  Emerson  was  eminently  a  prayer- 
ful and  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel.  '^  For  several  of  his  last 
! rears  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  ;  it  was,  however,  scarce- 
y  perceptible  in  Ids  devotional  exercises,  showing  it  was  more 
natural  tor  him  to  pray  than  to  converse."  Rev.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Emerson  in  1821.  Mr. 
Emerson  died  in  1826,  aged  80.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  in  1827. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Conway, 
as  it  appears  from  the  road  passing  over  the  elevated  ground  south 
from  the  village.  The  village,  which  consists  of  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings,  lies  principally  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  two  elevated  hills,  the  one  westward  called  Beal's 
Hill,  the  one  eastward  Billings'  Hill.  South  river,  a  mill-stream, 
passing  into  Deerfield  river,  divides  the  village  into  two  parts. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  village,  one  a  Con^gationai,  the 
other  a  Baptist  church.  The  Congregational  church  is  seen  in  the 
engraving  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village.  The  Baptist  churcli 
is  without  a  spire,  and  stands  in  the  northern  part,  on  elevated 

ground.     Distance,  7  miles  S.  W.  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from 
oston.    Population,  1,445. 

In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  924  spindles ;  cotton  con- 
sumed, 10,045  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  151,140  yards, 
valued  at  $16,625 ;  males  employed,  8 ;  females,  20 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $10,000.  One  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  3,500 
yards  of  cloth,  which  employed  18  hands.    There  were  in  the  town 
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2,415  merino  sheep ;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  2,415 ;  merino  wool  pro- 
duced, 7,245  lbs. ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  7,245 ;  average  weight  of 
fleece,  3  lbs. ;  valne  of  wool,  $5,071 ;  capital  invested,  $7,245. 

The  following  votes,  passed  during  tf;e  "Revolutionary  timet," 
are  copied  from  the  records  of  this  town.  They. will  serve-  to  show 
the  process  used  against  those  who  were  disaflected  towards  the 
American  cause,  and  wha  dared,  like  freemen,  to  let  their  senti- 
ments be  known.    The  orthography  is  retained. 

At  a  Ugal  meeting,  held  Jnne  2S,  1777,  VoCBd  to  try  the  minds  of  the  lawn  with  r»- 
liard  toihe  enemical  persons  that  the  selectmen  have  entered  ia  a  list  and  hud  before 
ihe  io«&  as  such  seperatel;. 

Voted,  the  Collowine  pefwtaa  are  dangeronsly  eaemical  lo'lhe  American  Stales,  vii, 
lOKph  Catlin,  Elias  Dickinson,  Joseph  Branson,  Elijah  Wells,  Elijah  Billings,  JamM 
Dickinson,  Wm.  Billings,  John  Hamilton,  Jonathan  Oaks.  Capt.  Consider  Armi. 
Eben'r  Bedfield,  and  David  Field.  Voted,  that  Capt.  Alexander  Oliver  be  the  persoa 
to  collect  the  evidence,  and  laj  it  belbre  the  conn,  against  the  above  enemical  per* 

At  a  legal  meeting,  held  Angnst  27th,  1777,  Voted,  thai  we  proceed  in  some  me*- 
SOKS  lo  secure  the  enemical  persons  called  Tories  among  as.  Then  the  qnestkn  «m 
pat,  whether  we  would  draw  a.  line  between  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain  i  voted  ia 
the  affirmative.  Voted  thai  all  those  persons  that  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Conlanant 
take  ap  arms  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  oarnnoBta- 
ral  enemies ;  sach  we  receive  as  friends,  and  all  others  tteel  as  enemies.  Voted,  lliu 
the  broad  ally  be  a  lirte,  and  the  south  end  of  Ihe  meeting-house  be  the  Goariaaal  nda, 
and  Ibe  north  end  the  British  side  i  then  moved  for  trial,  and  found  fi  persons  to-sland 
on  ihe  British  side,  vii,  Elijah  Billings.  Jonathan  Oatcs,  Wm,  Billingii,  Joseph  Catlin, 
Joel  Dickinson,  and  Elias  Dickinson .  Voted  to  set  a  gaid  over  those  eoemiou  peiMOl. 
Voted  the  town  clerk  emmediaiely  desire  Judge  Mather  lo  issui  '  '' 
against  those  eoimical  persons  relumed  to  him  in  a  list  heretofore. 


DEERFIELD. 


Dberfield  IB  the  oldest  town  in  Franklin  county.  In  1669,  a 
tract  of  8,000  acres  of  land  was  granted  by  the  ^neral  court 
at  Pocumiuek  to  a  company  at  Dedham,  embracmg  most  of 
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ihe  interral  lying  on  Pociimtuck  or  Deerfield  river,  and  the  plain 
southerly  as  far  as  Hatfield  boiuids.  The  proprietors  first  met  at 
Dedham  in  1670 ;  at  which  time  it  was  agreed  to  lay  out  the  lots 
at  Pocumtuck.  By  siibscqiiGiit  grants  it  cQioproheiided  within  ils 
limits  the  present  towns  of  Deerfield,  Conway,  Shelbunie,  GA;en- 
field,  and  Gill.  Whether  the  whole  was  purchased  from  the 
natives  does  not  appear.  A  deed,  liowever,  of  a  part  of  the  early 
nant,  is  still  extant;  it  was  made  lo  John  l*ynchon,  Esq.,  of 
Springfield,  "  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  major  Eleaaer  lAisher, 


Stuthern  vieiB  of  Deerfield,  (ctntralpart  ) 

ensign  Daniel  Fisher,  and  other  English  ^t  Dedham  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,"  by  Chunk,  alias  C/tagne,  the  sachem  of 
Pocumtuck,  and  his  brother  Wa/Kifioaie  and  is  dated  Keb  24, 
1665,  prior  to  the  grant  by  government  The  deed  is  witnessed 
by  Wequonock,  who  "  helped  the  Sichem  in  making  the  bar 
gain ;"  and  reserves  to  the  Indians  '  the  n^ht  of  fishing  m  the 
rivers  and  waters ;  hunting  deer,  or  other  wild  animals  the  gath- 
ering of  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  other  nuts,  and  things  on  the  com- 
mons." The  first  settlement  at  Deerfield  commenced  in  1670, 
and  within  four  years  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  were 
erected.  In  1686,  the  Rev.  John  Williams  was  settled  as  minister 
of  tlie  place,  on  a  salary  of  £60,  to  be  paid  in  wheat  at  three  shil- 
lings and  three-pence  the  bushel,  pease  at  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, Indian  corn  at  two  shillings,  and  salted  pork  at  two-pence 
halfpenny  the  pound. 

Deerfield  is  finely  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  Deerfield  river,  a  large  and  beaiilifiil  stream,  meanders 
through  the  center  of  the  town,  and  on  its  banks  are  large  tracts 
of  interval  land,  the  quality  of  which  is  equal  to  any  jii  the  state. 
TTie  principal  street  runs  north  and  south  on  a  beautif^il  oJevation 
above  the  meadows,  which  spreads  out  from  the  foot  of  East  or 
Deerfield  mountain. 


«BBRPIEL». 


Sir 


p  enamving  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  view  (looking  to  the 

\wara)  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  showing  the  Uiuta- 

t  Congregational  church,  and   some  other  public  buildinn. 

pjicient  house,  which  escaped  destruction  at  the  time  Uw 

tis  burnt  the  town  in  1704,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  standtng 

'  feet  westward  of  the  church.     Dcerfietd  is  principalty  an 

'Itural  town.    In  1837,  there  was  one  manufactory  of  cutlery, 

vemployed  seventy  hands;   the  value  of  cutlery  manu&c- 

kas  $100,U0lJ.     The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured 

T,800 ;  the  value  of  com  brooms  made  was  $10,990 ;  the 

fpocket-books,&c.,  $11,000.    Population,  1,962.    Distance, 

^  south  from  Cireenheld,  1$  miles  north  of  Northampton,  60 

4jrtford,  Conn.,  and  95  from  Boston. 


aid  Sugar-loaf  Moimtmt,  Dttr^UU. 


The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  monument  at  Bloody 
Brook,  erected  in  memory  of  Capt  Lathrop  and  his  men,  who  fell 
on  this  spot,  in  an  ambuscade  of  the  Indians.  This  monument 
stands  perhaps  30  or  40  rods  southerly  from  the  Congregational 
church.  South-easterly  from  the  monument  is  seen  Sugctr-loaf 
Mountain,  a  conical  peak  of  red  sand-stone,  about  650  feet  in 
height.  In  1835,  tbe  160th  amiiversaryof  the  destruction  of  Capt. 
Lathrop  and  his  men  was  commemorated  in  this  place.  The  Hwi. 
Edward  Everett,  now  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed 
orator  for  the  occasion,  and  Cieneral  Epaphas  Hoyt,  of  Deerfield, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  comer 
stone  for  the  monument.  About  six  thousand  persons  were  present 
on  this  occasion.  Governor  Everett  delivered  his  address  under  a 
walqut  tree,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  monument,  the  top  of 
whicli  is  seen  rising  between  the  two  mountainous  elevations  in 
the  back  groimd.  About  forty  years  after  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his 
men  were  killed,  a  rude  monument  was  erected  to  their  memory, 
but  the  different  occupants  of  the  soil  removed  it  so  many  times, 
ihat  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  where  he  or  his  men  were 
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buried.  In  1835,  the  committee  of  investigation,  guided  by  the 
tradition  of  some  aged  people,  found  the  spot  where  he  and  about 
thirty  of  his  men  were  interred ;  the  grave  was  just  in  front  of  the 
door-yard  of  Stephen  Whitney,  Esq.,  and  about  twenty  feet  north- 
west of  his  front  door.  Their  bones  were  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
preservation,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  "  A  grave, 
probably  containing  the  bones  of  the  ninety-six  Indians  who  were 
slain  on  that  day,  was  likewise  found  by  accident  about  the  same 
time,  nearly  one  hundred  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  jQrom 
Bloody  Brook  to  Conway,  by  Mr.  Artemas  Williams,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  grave  of  Lathrop.^^ 

The  monument  is  six  feet  square  and  about  twenty  feet  in 
height ;  it  is  constructed  of  marble,  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Sunderland. 
On  its  completion  an  address  was  delivered  at  its  foot  by  Mr. 
Luther  B.  Lincoln,  of  Deerfield.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on 
the  monument : — 

On  this  ground  Capt.  Thomas  Lothrop  and  eighty-fonr  men  under  his  conunand^ 
including  eighteen  teauLsters  from  Deerneld,  conveying  stores  from  that  town  to  Had> 
1^,  were  ambuscaded  by  about  700  Indians,  and  the  Captain  and  seventy-six  men 
slain,  Sept.  16th,  1675,  (old  style.)- — ^Ths  soldiers  who  fell  were  described  by  a  oo- 
temporary  Historian,  as  "  a  choice  comncmy  of  youne  men,  the  very  flower  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  .none  of  whom  were  asnamed  to'speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gaie.'^ 

<<  And  &nptiii«<to  tieUs  yon  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth'  wet,  uid  tum'd  the  unwilUng  waters  red.'' 

This  monument  erected  August,  1838. 

The  bearinff  and  distance  of  the  grave  of  the  slain  (south  HI 
Tods)  is  inscribed  on  the  monument,  and  a  stone  slab  placed  on 
the  spot  In  order  to  defend  the  frontier  settlements  from  the 
Indians  in  Philip's  war,  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  were 
posted  at  Hadley,  and  it  became  necessary  to  proctire  provisions 
and  forage  for  their  subsistence.  The  Indians  havhig  Dumt  the 
principal  part  of  Deerfield,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants; 
their  grain,  consisting  of  about  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  remained 
stacked  in  the  fields,  having  escaped  the  conflagration.  Deter- 
mining to  avail  himself  of  this  supply,  the  commanding  officer  at 
Hadley  detached  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his  company,  with  a  number 
of  teams  and  drivers,  to,  thrash  it  and  transport  it  to  head-quarters. 
Having  thrashed  the  grain  and  loaded  his  teams,  Capt.  Lathrop,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  commenced  his  march  for  Hadley.  As  no 
Indians  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity,  he  did  not  probably  appre- 
hend any  danger.  The  following  account  of  the  fatal  attaclc  of 
the  savages  at  Bloody  Brook  is  taken  from  Hoyfs  Lidian  Wars, 
published  at  Greenfield  in  1824. 

"  For  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  after  leaving  Deerfield 
meadow,  Lathrop' s  march  lay  through  a  very  level  country,  closely 
wooded,  where  he  was  every  moment  exposed  to  an  attack  on 
either  flank ;  at  the  termination  of  this  distance,  near  the  south 
point  of  Sugar4oaf  Hill^  the  road  approximated  Connecticut  river, 
and  the  left  was  in  some  measure  protected.  At  the  village  now 
called  Muddy  Brooky  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  the  road 
crossed  a  small  stream,  bordered  by  a  narrow  morass,  from  which 
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tfie  village  has  its  name ;  thoagh  more  appropriately  it  should  be 
denominated  Bloody  Brooky  by  which  it  was  sometimes  known. 
Before  arriving  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  brook,  the 
road  for  about  half  a  mile  ran  parallel  with  the  morass,  then,  cross* 
ing,  it  continued  directly  to  the  south  point  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  tra- 
versing what  is  now  the  home  lots,  on  the  east  side  of  the  vil- 
lage. As  the  morass  was  thickly  covered  with  brush,  the  place  a£ 
crossing  afforded  a  favorable  point  of  surprise.    On  discovering 
Lathrop's  march,  a  body  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  Indians 
planted  themselves  in  ambuscade  at  this  point,  and  lay  eagerly 
waiting^  to  pounce  upon  him  while  passing  the  morass.    Widiout 
scouring  the  woods  in  his  front  and  flanks,  or  suspecting  the  snare 
laid  for  him,  Lathrop  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot ;  crossed  the  morass 
with  the  principal  part  of  his  force,  and  probably  halted,  to  allow 
time  for  his  teams  to  drsig  through  their  lonjds.    The  critical 
moment  had  arrived — ^the  Indians  instantly  poured  a  heavy  and 
destructive  fire  upon  the  column,  and  rushed  furiously  to  close 
attack.    Confusion  and  dismay  succeeded.    The  troops  broke  and 
scattered,  fiercely  pursiied  by  the  Indians,  whose  great  superiority 
enabled  diem  to  attack  at  all  points.    Hopeless  was  the  situation 
of  the  scattered  troops,  and  they  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  in  a 
vigorous  struggle.    Covering  themselves  with  trees,  the  bloody  con- 
flict now  became  a  severe  trial  of  skill  in  sharp  shooting,  in  which 
life  was  the  Hake.    Difficult  would  it  be  to  describe  the  havoCi 
barbarity,  and  misery  that  ensued ;  '  fury  raged,  and  shuddering 
pity  quit  the  sanguine  field,'  while  despwation  stood  pitted,  at 
^  fearml  odds,'^  to  unrelenting  ferocity.    The  dead^  the  dying,  the 
wounded,  strewed  the.  ground  in  all  directions;  and  Lathrop's 
devoted  force  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  number,  and  resistance 
became  faint    At  length  the  unequal  struggle  terminated  in  the 
annihilation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  !^glish ;  only  seven  or 
eight  escaped  from  the  bloody  scene,  to  relate  the  dismal  tale ;  and 
the  wounded  were  indiscriminately  butchered.    Capt  Lathrop 
fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.    The  whole  loss,  including 
teamsters,  amounted  to  ninety." 

Capt  Mosely,  who  was  at  Deerfield  with  his  company,  between 
four  and  five  miles  distant,  hearing  the  musketry,  hurried  on  to 
the  rehef  of  Lathrop,  but  it  was  too  late ;  he  found  the  Indians 
had  done  their  bloody  work,  and  were  stripping  the  deeuL  Rudi* 
ing  on  in  close  order,  he  broke  through  the  enemy,  and,  charging 
back  and  forth,  cut  down  all  within  the  range  of  his  shot  After 
several  hours  of  gallant  fighting,  the  savages  were  c(»npelled  to 
seek  for  safety  in  the  surrounding  swamps  and  forests.  Lieuten- 
ants Savage  and  Pickering  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  skill  and  bravery.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  action.  Major 
Treat,  of  Connecticut,  who  on  the  morning  of  this  day  had 
marched  towards  Northfield,  arrived  on  the  eround  with  one 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  Ekiglish,  Pequot  and  Mohegan  Indians, 
and  shared  in  the  final  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Mosely  lost 
bat  two  men  in  the  various  attacks,  and  seven  or  eight  only  were 
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wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  the  various  attacks  of  tne 
day  was  estimated  at  ninety-six,  the  greatest  proportion  of  which 
fell  in  the  engagement  with  Mosely.  On  the  approach  of  night. 
Treat  and  Mosely  proceeded  to  Deerfield,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  night,  and  thenext  morning  returned  to  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter to  bury  the  dead.  The  day  after  this  disaster,  the  ^Indians 
appeared  at  Deerfield,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  that  town, 
and,  displaying  the  garments  they  had  stripped  from  Lathrop^s 
slain,  made  demonstrations  of  an  attack  on  the  fortified  house, 
\i^hich  then  contained  a  garrison  of  only  twenty-seven  men.  The 
commander  held  out  delusive  appearances  of  a  strong  force, — 
caused  his  trumpet  signals  to  be  given,  as  if  to  call  in .  additional 
troops,  which  so  intimidated  the  Indians  that  they:  withdrew  with- 
out making  an  attack.  This  post,  however,  was  afterwards 
abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  the  place  was  soon  after  des- 
troyed by  the  en^my. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  Deerfield.  was  often  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  th6ir  savage  allies.  In  tbo 
evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704,  Major  Uertel  de  RouviUe, 
with  SOO  French  and  142  Indians,  after  a  tedious  march  of 
1)etween  2  and  900  miles  through  deep  snow,  arrived  at  an  eler 
rated  pine  forest,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  (now  called 
P^ttjr's  plain,)  bordering  Deerfield  meadow,  whero.they  lay  con- 
cealed tdl  after  midnight  Finding  all  quiet,  and  the  snow  beinff 
covered  with  a  crust  sufiicient  to  support  the  men,  Rouyille  left 
his  mow-shoes  and  packs  at  the,  foot  of  the  elevation,  and,  crossing 
Deerfield  river,  began  his  march  through  an  open  meadow  before 
dayUght  with  the  utmost  caution,  which,  however,  was  unneces- 
sarj^  as  the  guard  had  retired  to  rest  a  little  before  daylight 
Arriving  at  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  fort,  where  the  snow 
had  drifted  in  many  places  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  palisades, 
the  enemy  entered  the  place,  and  found  all  in  a  profound 
sleep.  Parties  detached  in  different  directions  broke  into  the 
houses  and  dragged  the  astonished  people  from  their  beds,  and 
wherever  resistance  was  made  they  were  generally  killed.  A 
party  forced  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  mlliams,  who, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  seized  a  pistol  from  his  bed  tester  and 
snapped  it  at  one  of  the  Indians  who  were  entering  his  room.  He 
was  seized,  bound,  and  kept  standing  in  his  shirt  for  near  an  hour. 
His  house  in  the  mean  time  was  plundered,  and  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  a  black  female  servant,  were  murdered  before  the  door. 
They  then  permitted  him  and  Mrs.  Williams,  with  five  other  chil- 
dren, to  put  on  their  clothes.  The  house  of  Capt  John  Sheldon 
was  attacked,  but  as  the  door  at  which  the  Indians  attempted 
to  enter  was  firmly  bolted,  they  found  it  diflScult  to  penetrate. 
They  then  perforated  it  with  their  tomahawks,  and,  thrusting 
through  a  musket,  fired  and  killed  the  captain's  wife,  as  she  was 
rising  firom  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  captain's  son  and 
wife,  awakened  by  the  assault,  leaped  from  a  chamber  window,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  house,  by  which  the  latter  strained  her  ankle, 
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and  was  seized  by  the  Indians,  but  the  husband  escaped  to  the 
■roods  and  reached  Hatfield.  After  gaining  possession  of  the 
house,  which  was  one  of  the  lai^est  in  the  place,  the  enemy 
reserved  it  as  a  depot  for  the  prisoners  as  they  were  collected  &on 
other  parts  of  the  village.  The  whole  number  made  prisoners  vu 
112,  and  the  number  of  killed  was  forty-seven.  Having  collected 
the  prisoners,  plundered  and  si;t  fire  to  the  buildings,  RouTtUe  It^ft 
the  place  when  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  high.  Every  building 
within  the  fort  was  reduced  to  ashes  except  the  meeting-houao 
and  that  of  Captain  Sheldon,  which  was  the  last  fired,  and  saved 
by  the  English,  who  assembled  imracdialely  after  the  enemy  left 
the  place.  This  house  is  still  standing  near  the  center  of  the  vA- 
lage,  nf  which  the  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation. 


a/  Andtni  Houtt  irt  DtaJUld. 


The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  42  by  21  feet.  The  timber 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  honsc  is  of  a  large  size  and  firm 
texture,  most  of  which  remains  sound  even  to  the  sills,  and  the 
primitive  clapboards  at  the  gables  are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion ;  the  walls  are  lined  with  brick.  The  door,  showing  the  per- 
foration made  by  the  tomahawks,  still  remains.  Olher  parts  of  the 
building  have  been  repaired,  and  ttie  general  appearance  of  tha 
house  does  not  exhibit  so  antique  an  appearance  as  its  age  woUld 
indicate.  The  night  following  the  attack,  the  enemy  encamped  in 
the  meadow,  in  what  is  now  Greenfield,  about  four  miles  from 
Deerfield  village,  where,  by  clearing  away  the  snow  and  construct- 
ing slight  cabins  of  brush,  the  prisoners  were  as  comfortably  lodged 
as  circumstances  would  admit.  On  the  second  day  of  their  jour- 
ney Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  lain  in  but  a  few  weeks  previous,  be- 
came exhausted  through  fatigue,  and,  proving  burdensome,  her 
Indian  master  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  her  head  and  left  her  dead 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  Green  river.  The  march  of  the  captives 
on  Connecticut  livei  continued  for  several  days  without  any  inci- 
S4 
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dent  of  note,  excepting  now  and  then  murdering  an  exhausted 
captive  and  taking  on  the  scalp.  At  the  mouth  of  White  river, 
Rouville  divided  his  force  into  several  parties ;  •  that  which  Mr. 
Williams  accompanied  proceeded  down  Onion  river  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  from  thence  into  Canada.  After  his  arrival  there  he 
was  generally  treated  with  civility,  and  often  with  humanity.  In 
1706  a  flag-ship  was  sent  to  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Williams  and  fifty- 
seven  other  captives  Were  redeemed  and  brought  to  Boston."*^  All 
the  surviving  children  of  Mr.  Williams  returned,  with  the  exception 
of  his  daughter  Eunice,  who  was  left  behind,  being  about  ten 
years  old.  She  adopted  the  Indian  manners,  to  one  of  whom  she 
was  married,  and  adopted  the  Catholic  faith.  She  repeatedly 
visited  her  relatives  in  New  England ;  every  inducement  was  ofiered 
to  make  her  remain  among  her  connexions,  but  she  uniformly 
persisted  in  wearing  her  blanket  and  counting  her  beads.  She  left 
a  number  of  descendants,  one  of  whom,  a  grandson,  was  educated 
at  Longmeadow,  and  afterward  became  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida 
Indians.  Twenty-eight  of  the  captives  remained  in  Canada,  and, 
mixing  with  the  French  and  Indians,  adopted  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  were  thus  lost  to  their  friends.  The  journal  which 
Rouville  kept  while  on  his  expedition  against  Deerfield  is  said  to  be 
still  in  existence,  having  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  Canadian 
convents ;  afeo  a  small  chi^rch  bell,  which  the  Indians  took  irom 
Deerfield,  when  it  "Was  destroyed.  It  was  conveyed  on  a  sledge 
as  far  as  Lake  Champlain  and  buried,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
up  and  conveyed  to  Canada,  and  is  now  hanging  in  an  Indian 
church  WL  St  Regia. 

IBrom  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  Sept.  ls£,  1746.] 

Friday  seT^ni^  some  of  oar  soldiers  going  jQrom  Deerfield  to  Ck>lenuii,  were  fired 
upon  hf  a  party  of  tha  enemy  Indians,  and  one  Mr.  Bliss,  a  Conhecticat  seedier,  was 
kiird,  scalped  and  his  body  left  inhamanly  cat  and  mangled  by  them. 

And  last  Monday  seven  men  and  a  youns:  woman  being  in  a  field  at  Deerfield,  mak- 
ing of  hay,  were  surprised  by  about  40  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  five  of  the  men  were 
kiUed  on  the  spot ;  the  young  woman  they  struck  three  times,  with  their  hatchets,  and 
wounded  her  terribly  on  both  sides  of  her  head.  The  people  of  this  town,  being  alarm- 
ed, went  out  after  the  enemy  ;  when  they  hastened  off,  leaving  the  wonndra  young 
woman,  and  the  bodies  of  the  men  they  had  slain  on  the  ground.  The  otlier  two  men 
escaped,  and  the  young  woman  was  brought  into  Deerfield,  but  is  not  like  to  live. 

The  names  of  those  kilPd  were  Samuel  Allen,  two  of  the  widow  Amsders  sons,  Elea- 

zer  Hawkes,  Jan.,  all  of  Deerfield,  and  one Gillet,  a  soldier  from  Connecticut ;  the 

young  woman  wounded  aforesaid  was  daughter  to  the  aforesaid  Allen.  One  of  tha 
Indians  was  killed  upon  their  a.ssau1t :  and  some  of  them  had  thrown  his  body  into  a 
pond,  which  wa8  soon  after  found  and  his  scalp  taken  off  and  bro*t  in  by  our  men.  It 
IS  supposed  another  of  the  enemy  is  mortally  wounded,  as  a  Tract  was  discovered 
where  one  of  them  had  been  carried  off  who  had  bled  a  great  quantity. 

The  following  are  inscriptions  copied  from  monuments  in  the  old 
burying-ground  in  this  place : 

*  Mr.  Williams  after  his  return  published  a  particular  account  of  his  snfferings  and 
those  of  his  family  and  townsmen,  entitled  the  Redeemed  CapHvCt  ^. ;  this  work  has 


many 
faxnily  which  never  before  have  been  published. 
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Here  lies  buried  the  body  of  Lievt.  Mehnman  HinsdeU,  died  May  y*  9, 173^  In  t^ 
63d  yev  of  his  age,  who  was  the  first  male  child  bom  in  this  place,  and  was  twice  cap- 
tivated by  the  Inouiin  Salvages. — Math.  5th.  7th.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
ahall  obtain  mercy. 


Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Eunice  Williams,  the  vertaoas  Ac  desirable  consort  of  the 
Bev<^-  Mr.  John  Wilhams,  Ac  daughter  to  y*  Rev^-  Mr.  Eleazer  Ac  Mrs.  Esther  Mather 
of  Northampton.  She  was  born  Augt.  2, 1664|  and  fell  by  rage  of  y*  barbarous  Enemy 
March  1, 1703-4. — Prov.  31.  28.    Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  Blessed. 

Here  lyes  y  body  of  the  Reu<*-  Mr.  John  Williams,  the  beloved  Ac  faithful  pastor  of 
this  place,  who  dyed  on  June  y*  12^*  1729,  in  the  65^  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  14.  ]3w 
Write  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord. 


ERVING. 


The  territory  comprising  this  town  was.  an  unincorporated  tract, 
called  Erving^s  Chrant^  lying  on  the  north  bank  of  Miller's  river, 
bounded  north  by  Northfield  and  Warwick.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  18^  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  herO' 
five  or  six  years  since^  but  were  never  has  been  any  minister  set- 
tled in  the  place.  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  meet  occasionally 
in  a  school-house  for  ptiblic.  worship.  In  the  Statistical  Tables, 
published  by  the  state,  it  is  stated  that  in  Erving's  Grant  there- 
was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  25,600  yards  of  satinet, 
vahidd  at  $16,640 ;  12  hands,  6  mate  and  6  femalej  wera  em^oy- 
ed ;  capital  invested,.  $7,000.  Twa  thousand  and  fifty  pairs  of 
boots  and  744  pairaol  shoea  were  manufactured,  Valued  at  $4,346. 
Population  in  1837  was  292.  There  is  a  post-offiee  in  the  town. 
Distiincie,  10  miles  east  from  Greenfiela,  and  86  milea  from 
Boston* 


GILL. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield ;  it  was  incorporat- 
ed in  1793.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Moses  Gill,  The  church  records  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1793.  The  first 
minister  was  Rev.  John  Jackson,  who  was  settled  in  1798 ;  his 
successor.  Rev.  Jabez  Munsell,  was  settled  in  1802 ;  the  next  minis- 
ter. Rev.  Josiah  W.  Canning,  was  settled  in  1806.  The  township 
is  situated  on  a  great  bend  of  Connecticut  river,  and  contains  much 
fertile  land.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and  is 
separated  from  Greenfield  by  Fall  river.  There  are  two  churches, 
1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  both  situated  in  the  small  vil- 
lage in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Population,  809.  Distance. 
6  miles  E.  N.  E.  ot  Greenfield,  15  S.  of  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  and 
86  westerly  from  Boston. 

Near  the  point  where  the  boimdaries  of  this  town,  Montague 
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ajid  Greenfield  meet,  there  is  in  the  Connecticut  trte  most  interest- 
ing waterfall  in  the  state.  They  were  fonncrly  called  Miller's 
falls,  but  of  late  have  received  the  name  of  Turner's  Falls,  in 
commemoration  of  Capt,  Turner,  who  surprised  a  body  of  Indians, 
in  1676,  at  this  place,  during  Philip's  war.  A  canal,  three  milen 
in  length,  in  order  to  pass  the  falls,  has  been  constructed  in  the 
town  of  Montague,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  An  artificial 
dam  has  also  been  constructed  at  the  falls,  more  ■  than  a  thousand 
feet  long,  resting  near  the  center  upon  two  small  istandd.  Over 
Has  dam  the  water  descends  more  than  thirty  feet  perpendicularly, 
and  for  half  a  mile  continues  descending  rapidly  and  foaming  hi 
its  course.  From  an  elevation  perhaps  about  fifty  rods  below  tlie 
cataract,  the  observer  peroeives  that  he  has  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  the  falls  of  Nia^ra  before  him.  The  country  about 
these  is  but  little  cultivated.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
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observer  will,  however,  pcrcpive  a  few  dwellings  and  the  head  of 
a  canal;  but  a  little  beyond  appear  elevations,  which  are  princi- . 
pally  covered  with  evergreens,  and  terminate  the  landscape. 

liie  Indians  during  Philip's  war  resorted  to  the  falls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  fish,  as  vast  quantitie.s  of  shad,  salmon,  and  other 
fish  ascended  the  river  during  the  spring  season.  Several  hundred 
Indians  took  a  station  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  elevated 
ground ;  a  smaller  party  occupied  the  opposite  bank;  and  another 
vas  stationed  at  what  is  now  called  SmeatTs  Island,  upwards  of  a 
mile  below.  As  the  English  forces  at  Hadley  and  the  adjacent 
towns  were  not,  at  this  time,  numerous,  the  Indians  appeared  to 
have  considered  themselves  but  little  exposed  to  an  attack.  Two 
lads,  Stebbins  and  (Gilbert,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  car- 
ried to  the  falls,  fortunately  made  their  escape,  and  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  position  and  carelessness  of  the  Indians. .  On  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence,  it  was  determined  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
About  one  hundred  and  sixty  mounted  men  assembled  at  Hatfield, 
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under  the  command  of  Capt.  Turner  of  the  colony  troopa.  Ha 
was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Holyoke  of  Springfield,  and  finsign 
Lyman  of  Northampton.  Under  the  direction  of  two  skiUnl  guides, 
the  English  commenced  their  march  for  the  falls,  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  in  the  evening  of  17th  of  May. 

'^Passing  the  ruins  of  Deerfield,  and  the  river  at  the  northerly 
part  of  the  meadow  in  that  town,  they  were  heard  by  a  lodge  of 
Indians,  seated  at  what  is  now  called  Cheapside,  a  small  distance 
below  the  place  where  the  English  forded.  The  Indians  immedi- 
ately turned  out  and  examined  the  usual  place  of  crossing,  but, 
.  finding  no  trail,  supposed  the  noise  to  proceed  from  moose  wading 
the  river,  and  returned  to  their  lodge.  Turner  having  passed  Green 
river  and  a  trackless  forest  of  about  four  miles,  halted  on  elevated 
ground,  a  small  distance  west  of  FUl  liver,  about  half  a  mile  fi-om 
the  Indian  camp  at  the  falls,  where  his  men  dismounted  and  left 
their  horses,  tied  to  saplings,  imder  a  small  guard.  About  the 
dawn  of  day  the  English  crossed  Fall  river,  and,  climbing  up  an 
abrupt  hill,  went  rapidly  through  an  intervening  wood,  rushed 
upon  the  camp,  and  found  the  Indians  in  a  deep  sleep,.  Without 
even  a  watch.  Roused  from  their  slumber  by  the  sudden  discharge 
of  musketry,  they  fled  towards  the  river,  exclaiming,  Mohawks  I 
Mohawks!  verily  believing  this  furious  enemy  was  upon  them. 
Many  leaped  into  their  canoes,  some  in  the  hurry  forgetting  their 
paddles,  and,  attempting  to  cross;  were  shot  by  the  English  or  pre- 
eipitated  down  the  cataract  and  drowned.  Some  were  killed  in 
their  cabins,  others  were  cut  down  imder  the  shelving  rocks  of  the 
river  bank,  where  they  had  fled  for  shelter.  One  hundred  Indians 
were  left  dead  on  the  ground,  one  hundred  and  forty  passed  down 
the  fSfidls,  but  one  of  whom  escaped  dronOning.  Their  whole  loss, 
as  was  acknowledged  afterwards,  was  about  three  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  some  of  their  principal  chiefs.  Turner,  who  at 
this  time  had  lost  but  one  of  his  men,  now  returned  towards  his 
horses.  By  this  time  the  Indians  from  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
having  joined  those  from  Smead's  Island,  advanced  on  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  Elnglish.  Capt.  Holyoke,  who  with  part  of  the  force 
formed  a  rear  guard,  often  drove  back  the  savages  with  great  reso- 
lution. They,  however,  continued  their  attacks,  being  covered  by 
a  thick  morass  extending  along  the  left  flank  of  the  retiring  troops. 
By  a  captive  which  they  took  the  English  were  informed  that 
Philip  was  now  approaching  with  a  thousand  Indians.  This,  with 
several  attacks  at  various  points,  produced  a  panic  among  the  men, 
and  the  main  body  at  length  fell  mto  confusion,  and  separated  into 
several  parties  under  difieriJnt  leaders.  Two  of  these  parties  were 
cut  ofl*  by  the  Indians,  and  the  prisoners  of  one  party,  as  was  after- 
wards ascertained,  were  burnt  to  death.  Capt.  Turner,  at  the  head 
of  the  van,  being  enfeebled  by  a  previous  sickness,  was  unable  to 
act  with  his  usual  vigor,  and  with  much  difficulty  reached  Grreen 
river.  The  enemy  came  up  as  he  was  crossing  over,  and  he  soon 
fell  by  a  shot  Capt.  Holyoke,  who  then  commanded,  continued 
the  retreat  through  the  meadow  bordering  Green  river,  and,  cross- 
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ing  a  pine  plain  and  Dcerfield  river,  entered  the  meadow  in  that 
town,  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians,  and  after  sustaining  several 
furious  attacks  arrived  at  Hatfield,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-eight 
men.  *  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  retreat  lay  across  the  present 
town  of  Greenfield,  to  the  north  of  the  extended  swamp,  lying 
north  of  the  old  meeting-house.  Capt.  Turner  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  Greenfield  meadow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  on 
which  now  stands  Nash's  mill,  where  his  body  was  afterwards 
found  by  a  scouting  party  of  the  English.  The  Indians  followed 
Holyoke  to  the  village,  now  called  the  Bars,  at  the  south  end  of 
Deerfield  meadow.'  "* 
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This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1753.  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  the  first  minister 
of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town,  was  a  native  of 
Sunderland ;  he  settled  here  in  1754.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Roger  Newton,  D.  D.,  in  1761.  Rev.  Gamaliel  S.  Olds  was  settled 
as  colleague  in  181 3 ;  he  resigned  in  1816,  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  in  Amherst  college.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvester 
Woodbridge,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Amariah  Chandler  in 
1832.  Rev.  Titus  Strong,  D.  D.,  the  present  rector  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  was  instituted  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold,  in  1814. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Charles  Jenkins, 
who  was  settled  in  1820 ;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
Fowler,  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  Rev.  Th.  Bellows,  and  Rev.  Saml.  Wash- 
burn. The  first  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  church 
was  the  Rev.  Winthrop  Bailey,  who  was  installed  in  1825,  and  died 
in  1835.   He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Parkman  Jr.,  in  1837. 

The  principal  part  of  Greenfield  is  composed  of  an  extensive 
plain ;  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  runs  a  succession  of 
eminences,  of  moderate  height,  which  are  a  continuation  of  Deer- 
field mountain.  The  soil  on  and  near  these  eminences  is,  for  some 
extent,  hght  and  sandy ;  that  of  the  plain  is  moderately  good ;  and 
that  along  Green  river,  near  the  western  border,  is  excellent. 
Greenfield  is  the  shire  town  of  Franklin  county.  The  village  is 
beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  plaiti,  rising  above  the  interval 
on  Green  river,  and  built  on  two  intersecting  streets.  The  village 
consists  of  100  well-built  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  Congre- 
gational, one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist, 
a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank,  the  '•  Greenfield  Bank,"  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000,  2  printing-offices,  with  quite  a  number  of  mercantile 
stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  *'  (ireenfield  High  School  for 
young  Ladies  "  has  a  high  reputation,  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it  are  large,  extensive,  and  elegant,  and  add  very  much  to 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  village.    The  following  statement  of  dis- 

*  Hoyi's  Indian  Wars,  p.  131. 
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tances  was  taken  from  a  guide-board,  (or  a  kind  of  pilaster,)  stand- 
ing near  the  elegant  hotel  in  the  center  of  the  place :  20  miles  to 
Northampton ;  3  to  Deerfield ;  7  to  Bemardston ;  9  to  Coleraine; 
40  to  Springfield ;  54  to  Worcester ;  20  to  Brattleboro',  Vt. ;  118 
to  Haverhill ;  66  to  Hartford,  Con. ;  255  to  Montreal,  U.  C. ;  and 
88  miles  to  Boston.    Population  of  the  town,  1,840. 

In  1837,  there  was  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  4  sets  of  ma^* 
chinery ;  36,000  lbs.  of  cotton  and  150,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  con- 
sumed, and  180,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manufactured,  the  value  of 
which  was  $110,000;  males  employed,  26;  females,  63;  capital 
invested,  $80,000.  Merino  sheep,  1,000;  other  kinds  of  sheepi 
1,153;  merino  wool  produced,  2,730  lbs.;  other  kinds  of  wool,  3,459 
lbs. 

This  town  during  the  Indian  and  French  wars  was  made  the 
theater  for  some  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  The  foXLfiskt^ 
so  called,  took  place  near  the  eastern  border  of  this  town.  (See 
account  of  Gill.)  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  action  to  the  English 
took  place  within  the  limits  of  this  town.  The  following  case  of 
individual  suffering  deserves  notice:  it  is  extracted  from  Hoyts 
Lidian  Wars, 

Mr.  Jonathan  Wells,  of  Hatfield,  one  of  the  twenty  who  remained  in  the  rear  when 
Turoer  began  his  march  from  the  falls,  soon  after  mounting  his  horse  received  a  shot 
in  GDC  of  his  thighs,  which  had  previously  been  fractured  and  badly  healed,  and 
another  shot  wounde<l  his  horse.  With  much  difliculty  he  kept  his  saddle,  and,  after 
several  narrow  escapes,  joined  the  main  body  just  at  the  time  it  separated  into  several 
parties,  as  has  been  related.  Attaching  himself  to  one  that  was  making  towards  the 
rwamp  on  the  IcO,  and  perceiving  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  he  altered  his  roote, 
and  joined  another  party  flying  in  a  different  direction.  Unable  to  keep  up  with  tha 
party,  he  was  soon  left  alone,  and  not  long  after  fell  in  with  one  Jones,  who  was  alio 
wounded.  The  woods  being  thick  and  the  day  cloudy,  they  soon  got  bewildered,  and 
Wells  lost  his  companion ;  and  after  wandering  in  various  directions,  acddentaUjT 
struck  Green  river,  and  proceeding  up  the  stream,  arrived  at  a  place,  since  called  the 
country  farms,  in  the  northerlv  part  of  Greenfield.  Passing  the  river,  and  attempting 
to  ascend  an  abrupt  hill,  bordering  the  interval  west,  he  fell  from  his  horse  exhausted. 
After  lying  senseless  some  time,  he  revived  and  found  his  faithful  animal  standing  bf 
him :  making  him  fast  to  a  tree,  he  again  lay  down  to  rest  himself,  but  finding  lie 
should  not  be  able  to  remount,  be  turned  the  horse  loose,  and  making  use  of  his  gim 
as  a  crutch  hobbled  up  the  river,  directlv  opposite  to  the  course  he  ought  to  have  taken. 
His  progress  \Fas  slow  and  miinfttl,  and  bein^  much  annoyed  by  musquetoes,  towards 
nig^t  he  struck  up  a  fire,  which  soon  spread  m  all  directions,  and  with  some  difficnltT 
he  avoids  the  flunes.  New  fears  now  arose ;  the  fire,  he  conjectured,  might  gum 
the  Indians  to  the  spot,  and  he  should  be  sacrificed  to  their  fury.  Under  these  impras* 
sions  he  divested  Mmself  of  his  ammunition,  that  it  might  not  fall  mto  their  handfr* 
bound  up  his  thigh  with  a  handkerchief,  and  staunched  the  blood,  and  composing  him* 
self  as  much  as  passible,  soon  fell  into  a  sleep.  Probably  before  this  he  had  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  for  in  a  dream  he  imagined  himself 
bewildered,  and  was  impressed  with  tlie  idea  that  he  must  turn  donm  the  stream  to  find 
his  home.  The  rising  of  the  sun  the  next  morning  convinced  him  that  his  sleeping 
impressions  were  correct — that  he  had  travelled  from,  instead  of  towards  Hatneldy 
and  that  he  was  then  further  from  that  place  than  the  falls,  where  the  action  took 
place.  He  was  now  some  distance  up  Green  river,  where  the  high  lands  closed  dom 
to  the  stream.  Reversing  his  course,  he  at  length  regained  the  level  interval  in  tne 
upper  part  of  Greenfield,  and  soon  found  a  foot  path  which  led  him  to  the  trail  of  his 
retr»?atin2  comrades  ;  this  he  pursued  to  Deerfield  river,  which,  with  much  difficultji 
he  forded  by  the  aid  of  his  gun  ;  a-scending  the  bank,  he  laid  himself  down  to  re^ 
and  beinjT  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep  ;  but  soon  awaking,  he  discovered  lA 
Indian  making  directly  towards  him,  in  a  canoe.  Unable  to  flee,  and  finding  his 
situation  desperate,  he  presented  his  gun,  then  wet  and  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  firing ;  the  Indian,  leaving  his  own  gun,  insttntly  leaped  firom  his  canoe 
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into  the  water,  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  disappeared.  Wells  now  concluded 
he  should  be  sacrificed  by  others,  who  he  knew  were  but  a  small  distance  down  the 
met;  but  determining  if  possible  to  elude  them,  he  gained  an  adjacent  swamp,  and 
secreted  himself  under  a  pile  of  drift-wood.  The  Indians  were  soon  heard  in  search 
of  him,  traversing  the  swanm  in  all  directions,  and  passing  over  the  drift-wood ;  but  lying 
close,  he  fortunately  avoidea  discovery,  and  after  they  had  given  np  the  search  and 
left  the  place,  he  continued  his  painful  march  through  .Deerfield  meadows.  Hunger 
now  began  to  prey  upon  him,  and  looking  about  he  accidentally  discovered  the  skele- 
ton of  a  horse,  from  the  bones  of  which  he  gathered  some  animal  matter,  which  he 
eagerly  devoured,  and  soon  after,  found  a  few  birds'  eggs,  and  some  decayed  beans, 
which  in  some  measure  allayed  the  cravings  of  nature,  and  added  to  his  strength. 
Passing  the  ruins  of  Deerfield  at  dusk,  he  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Lathrop's  battle- 
ground, at  Bloody  Brook,  in  the  south  part  of  Decrfield,  where  he  found  himself  so 
exhausted  that  he  concluded  he  must  give  up  further  efforts,  lie  down,  and  die.  But 
after  resting  a  short  time  and  recollecting  that  he  wns  within  about  eight  miles  of 
Hatfield,  his  resolution  returned,  and  he  resumed  his  march  over  pine  woods,  then 
smoking  with  a  recent  fire  ;  here  he  found  himself  in  great  distress  from  a  want  of 
water  to  quenoh  his  thirst,  and  almost  despaired  of  reaching  his  approximated  home^ 
But  once  more  rousing  himself,  he  continued  his  route,  and  about  mid-day  on  Sunday 
reached  Hatfield,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  friends,  who  had  supposed  him  dead. 
After  a  long  confinement,  Mr.  Wells'  wound  was  healed,  and  he  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  a  worthy  member  of  4he  town. 

After  the  sacking  of  Deerfield,  Rouville,  the  commander  of 
the  French  and  Indians,  after  the  destruction  of  the  town,  after 
a  marcli  of  about  four  miles,  encamped  in  the  meadows  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  second  day'«  march  was  slow.  At  the 
upper  part  of  Greenfield  meadow  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
Ureen  river,  a  small  stream,  then  open,  in  which  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  plimged  under  water,  but, 
recovering  herself,  she  with  difficulty  reached  the  shore,  and  con- 
tinued her  route.  An  abrupt  hill  was  now  to  be  surmounted,  and 
Mr.  Williams  entreated  his  Indian  master  for  leave  to  return  and 
help  forward  his  distressed  wife ;  he  was  refused,  and  she  left  to 
straggle  with  difficulties  beyond  her  power.  Her  cruel  and  bloody 
master,  finding  her  a  burthen,  simk  his  hatchet  in  her  head,  and 
left  her  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Her  body  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  up  and  interred  in  the  burial-ground  in  Deerfield. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1766,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  five  men  at  labor  at  a 
place  called  the  Omntry  farvu^  in  the  northerly  part  of  Greenfield.  The  Indians  had 
•ecreted  themselves  on  an  adiacent  eminence,  and  observed  the  people  dqxxsit  their 
arms  before  they  commenced  their  labor,  and  by  a  cautious  approach  placed  them- 
aelves  betMreen  them  and  the  men,  and  rushing  furiously  on,  gave  their  fire ;  bnt  it 
jvoved  harmless.  Destitute  of  the  means  of  defence,  the  people  fled  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  Shubal  Atherton  leaped  into  a  ravine,  among  thick  brush,  where  he  was  dis- 
covered, shot,  and  scalped ;  Benjamin  Hastings  and  John  Graves,  dashing  throncrh 
Green  river,  outstrippea  the  Indians,  and  escaped ;  but  Daniel  Graves  and  Nathaniel 
Brooks  were  captured.  The  former  being  in  years,  and  unable  to  travel  with  the 
speed  of  the  Indians,  was  killed  a  small  distance  from  the  place  of  capture ;  Brooks 
was  carried  off;  and  never  returned;  whether  he  suffered  the  fate  of  his  fellow-pri- 
aoner,  is  not  known.  A  party  of  people  from  Greenfield  village  hurried  on  to  the  spot, 
and  followed  the  trail  of  the  enemy  some  distance,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Major 
l^niliams  with  a  party  from  Deerfield,  but  the  enemy  eluded  their  pursuers. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard  in 
this  place : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Barforth,  in  York- 
shire, Great  Britain ;  and  many  years  a  resident  at  Cossim-buzar,  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  departed  this  tiansitoiy  life  May  25th|  A.  D.  1819|  aged  73 ;  and  was  a  Gentleman 
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of  inviolable  integrity,  of  great  urbanity  of  manners,  and  a  generoas  example  of  good 
old  English  hospitality.  He  was  also  an  affectionate  FatheTi  an  indulgent  husband, 
a  zealous  friend  of  the  primitive  church,  and  a  sincere  ftUoflner  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence  he  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented,  by  a  large  drde  cf  friends  and  acquain- 
tance, and  the  few  sorrowing  relatives  who  have  erected  tiUl  marble  to  perpetuate  his 
remembrance. 


HAWLEY. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1792.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion on  the  Green  mountain  range,  and  is  well  watered  by  several 
branches  of  Deerfield  river.  Rev..  Jonathan  Grout,  the  first  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  settled  here  in  1793 ;  he  died  in  1836, 
aged  72.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Tyler  Thacher.  No  regular 
minister  has  yet  been  settled  over  the  second  parish.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Deacon  Joseph  Bangs,  Adjidani 
Zebedee  Wood,  Daniel  Burt,  Sanmel  and  Arthur  Hitchcock, 
Timothy  Baker,  Reuben  Cooley,  Joseph  Easton,  Elisha  Hunt,  Abel 
Parker,  Nathan  West,  Phineas  Scott,.  Thomjas  King,  Joseph  Long- 
ley,  William  Mclntire,  and  James  Percival.  Part  of  the  nor3i 
part  of  the  town  is  named  from  Bozrafi,  Con.,  from  which,  place 
some  of  the  first  settlers  came. 

Old  Mr.  Hale,  one*  ©f  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,,  located  him- 
self about  half  a  mile  from  the  South  Hawley  post-ofiice.  He  is 
described  as  bein^  a  very  singular  sort  of  a  man.  He  was  never 
married,  but  lived  by  himself:  with  his  own  hands  he  cleared  up 
land  and  raised  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain.  He  used  to  taik 
much  ta  himself,  and  was  very  much  harassed  by  the  appearmnce 
of  "spirits,"  which  he  said  very  much  troubled  him;  he,  howevev, 
like  Fingal,"  showed  fight  "  with  his  tormeators.  He  has  be«n  seen 
armed  with  a  pitchfork,  and  to  all  appearance,  as  fa^  as:  he  was 
concerned,  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  his  enemies.  He 
would  violently  thnist  the  fork  into  the  air  in  various  directions 
about  him,  furnishing  a  kind  of  representation  of  Fingal's  cele- 
brated contest  with  the  spirit  of  Loda,  thus  described  in  Carrie- 
Thura,  a  poem  of  Ossian  : 

*^Tht  flame  was  dim  and  distant :  the  moon  hid  her  red  lace  in  the  east.  A  blast 
came  ftom  the  mountain ;  on  its  win^  was  the  spirit  of  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place 
in  his  terrors,  and  shook  his  dusky  spear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark 
lace ;  his  voice  is  like  distant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  his  spear  in  night,  and 
raised  his  voice  on  high. 

"  *  Son  of  night,  retire :  call  thy  winds,  and  fly !  Why  dost  thou  come  to  my  presence 
with  thy  shadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  rhy  gloomy  form,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda?  Weak 
IS  thy  shield  of  clouds ;  feeble  is  that  meteor  thy  sword !  The  blast  rolls  them  together : 
and  thou  thyself  art  lost.  Fly  from  my  presence,  son  of  night!  call  thy  ^nnds  and 
fly!' 

"  *  Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place  V  replied  the  hollow  voice.  <  The  people 
bend  before  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  1  look  on  the  nations, 
and  they  vanish  ;  my  nostrils  pour  the  blast  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the  winds ; 
the  tempests  are  before  my  face.  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds  j  the 
fields  ot  my  rest  are  pleasant.* 

"'Dwell  in  thy  pleasant  fields,'  said  the  king.  'Let  Combol's  son  be  forgot.  Do 
my  steps  ascend  from  my  hills  into  thy  peaceful  plains  ?  Do  I  meet  thee  with  a  mar 
on  thy  cloud,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda  ?    Why  then  dost  thoa  firown  on  me  ?  why  shake 
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tfciiift  airy  ipear  ?  Thoa  finownest  in  rain :  I  never  fled  ftom  the  mighty  in  wv.  And 
^mU  the  sons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of  Monren  ?  No :  he  knows  the  weakness 
of  their  arms ! ' 

<< <Fly  to  thy  land,'  replied  the  form ;  'receive  thy  wind,  and  flv !  The  blasts  are 
in  the  hoUow  of  my  hana  *,  the  course  of  the  storm  is  mine.  The  kinj^  of  Sora  is  my 
8on ;  he  bends  at  the  stone  of  my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Camc-thura;  an4  he 
will  prevail !    Fly  to  thy  land,  son  of  Combal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath  !  * 

"  fie  lifted  high  his  shadowy  spear!  He  bent  for^-ard  his  dreadful  height.  Fingal, 
advancing,  drew  his  sword  ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Luno.  The  gleaming  path  of 
the  steel  winds  through  the  gloomy  ghost.  The  form  fell  shapeless  into  air,  like  a 
eohimn  of  smoke,  which  the  stafi*  of  the  boy  disturbs  as  it  rises  from  the  half-extin- 
guished furnace.'* 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2,716  merino  sheep,  which  pro- 
duced 8,148  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  $4,574.  The  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried  was  $13,000.  Population,  985.  Distance,  20 
miles  from  Greenfield,  23  from  Northampton,  53  to  Albany,  and 
about  120  from  Boston. 


HEATH. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  Rev.  Joseph  Strong,  the 
first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1790.  The  church  originated 
from  tihat  in  Charlemont,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
when*;Mr.  Leavitt  was  the  minister  of  the  latter.  "  It  was  a  period 
of  some  diflSculty,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  state  of  the  times."  The 
number  of  original  members  was  thirty-five.  Rev.  Moses  Miller 
succeeded  Mr.  Strong  in  the  ministry,  in  1804.  It  is  stated  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  Feb.  1838,  as  follows,  viz. :  "  The 
church  now  consists  of  about  200.  It  has  been  dimhiished  100,  by 
emigration.  About  60  families  attend  Mr.  Miller's  meeting;  of 
which  15  do  not  belong  to  the  parish.  About  350  persons  attend 
meeting  statedly ;  30  families  attend  the  Baptist  meeting ;  10  the 
Methodist ;  and  20  are  Unitarians.  At  one  time  one  third  of  the 
persons  in  town  were  professors  of  religion." 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  The  principal  articles 
manufactured  in  the  town  are  palm-leaf  hats ;  of  these,  in  1837, 
there  were  30,000  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,000.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  1830  was  1,199 ;  in  1837  it  was  reduced  to  953. 
Distance,  4  miles  N.  of  Charlemont,  13  from  Greenfield,  and  125 
from  Boston.  There  are  three  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist ;  and  two  post-oflUces.  CSiie  of 
the  cordon  of  forts,  built  in  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  Indians, 
was  situated  in  this  town,  and  was  called  Fort  Shirley. 


LEVERETT. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1774.    Rev.  Henry  Williams  was 
installed  pastor  here  in  1784.    He  died  in  1811,  and  was  succeed- 
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ed  by  Rev.  Joel  Wright,  in  1812,  who  continued  pastor  till  1820 ; 
RcT.  Joseph  Sawyer,  the  next  minister,  was  ietdrain  1822.  The 
next  was  Rev.  Jonas  Golbum,  who  was  settled  in  1824;  and  was 
succeeded,  in  1832,  by  Rev.  Freegrace  Rejrnoldft! 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
two  scythe  factories,  which  manufactured  2,400  scythes,  valued  at 
$1,600.  Palm-leaf  hats  mahufactured,  30,400 ;  the  value  of  which 
was  $4,690.  There  are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  in  the 
north,  the  other  in  the  southvpart  of  the  town ;  there  are  two  post- 
offices.  Population,  902.  Distance,  3  miles  E.  from  Sunderland, 
10  from  Greenfield,  and  85  from  Boston. 


LEYDEN. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1809.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Coleraine,  and  is  now  divided  from  that  town  by  Green  river, 
which,  passing  through  Greenfield,  passes  into  Peerfield  river. 
There  is  one  church  in  the  town,  which  is  situated  in  the  central 
part,  and  belongs  to  the  Baptists,  the  only  regular  denomination  in 
the  town.  Agricultural  piursuits  is  the  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1837,  there  were  1,140  Saxony,  1,733  merino,  and  269  other 
kinds  of  sheep  in  this  town ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  3,320  lbs. ; 
merino,  5,199  lbs. ;  other  kinds,  807  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece, 
3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $5,129  30 ;  capital  invested,  $7,855.  Popu- 
lation, 656.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from  Bos- 
ton The  ^\Glen,^^  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  through  which  a  branch 
of  the  Green  river  passes,  is  much  admired  for  its  wild, and  pic- 
turesque scenery. 

WUHam  DorreU,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  DorreJUteSf  it  is  believed  is  still  living  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  this  town.  He  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  bom  in  Glou- 
cestershire, about  1750,  and  wsis  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He  enlisted  a^  a  soldier  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  came  to  America  and  was  captured  with  Burgoyne. 
He  lived  for  a  time  in  Petersham,  where  he  married  a  woman  by  the  name  of  roily 
Chase ;  he  lived  afterwards  in  Warwick,  and  then  removed  into  Leyden.  He  was 
visited  by  a  gentleman  in  1834,  from  whom  the  above,  and  following  particulars  are 
derived.  He  was  found  living  in  a  poor  old  house,  situated  in  a  bleak  place,  far  from 
any  travelled  road.  He  was  six  feet  or  more  in  height.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible. 
He  said  the  first  revelation  was  made  to  him  when  he  was  chopping  wood ;  it  was,  "  Ren- 
der yourself  an  acceptable  sacrifice,"  or  something  similar.  He  began  to  have  follow- 
ers m  the  spring  of  1794,  and  at  one  time  twenty  or  more  families  joined  him ;  some 
were  from  Bemardston.  Dorrell  held  that  all  days  were  alike,  and  also  to  non-resist- 
ance, and  would  say  that  no  arm  of  flesh  could  hurt  him.  Some  of  his  followers  wore 
wooden  shoes  and  tow  cloth.  Dorrell  possessed  a  good  deal  of  firmness  of  mind,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  organ  for  this  was  very  fully  developed  in  his  cranium.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  drinking  too  much ;  he  was,  however,  very  punctual  in  ful- 
filUng  all  his  engagements,  whether  drunk  or  sober.  The  sect  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  it  is  believed,  has  become  extinct. 


MONROE. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1822.    It  is  situated  on  the  high 
lands  north  of  Hoosic  river.    Distance,  23  miles  from  Greenfieldi 
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and  130  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Number  of  inhabitAnts,  333.  It  is 
stated  that  no  religious  society  ha:^  yet  been  formed  in  the  place. 
In  1837,  there  were  400  Saxony,  COO  merino,  and  103  other  kinds 
of  sheup ;  the  average  weight  of  wliose  Aecces  were  three  and  one 
fourth  pounds. 


MONTAGUE. 

Montague  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1753.  Before  that 
time,  the  southern  part  belonged  to  the  town  of  Sunderland,  and 
the  northern  part  belonged  to  the  state.  It  is  about  0  miles  square. 
The  general  face  of  the  town  is  uneven,  the  soil  various ;  a  range 
of  highlands  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  the  parts  of  whicli 
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are  designated  by  ditTereut  names,  Harvey's  Hill,  Chesnut  Hill, 
Bald  Hill,  Pine  Hill,  Quarry  Hill,  &c.  South-westerly  from  die 
present  center  of  the  town  there  is  a  hill  called  Taylor  Hill.  The 
northerly  part  consists  of  pine  plains ;  on  the  west  of  the  town, 
bordering  upon  the  Connecticut,  there  is  quite  an  extensive  tract  of 
meadow  land,  of  a  good  quality  for  cultivation,  l^ere  is  also 
upon  the  Saw-mill  river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Lock's  Pond, 
Shutesbury,  considerable  meadow  land.  This  river  enters  the  town 
of  Montague  near  the  south-east  comer,  and  winds  its  way  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  passing  nortlLcrly  of  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Connecticut,  about  one  mile  from  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  town.  The  town  atfords  many  excellent 
water  privileges.  Timber,  clay,  granite  and  other  stone  of  a-good 
quality  for  building,  are  abundant. 

The  above  is  a  view  from  the  north-west  of  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  on  tlie  bank  of  Saw-mill  river,  showing  the  two  churches, 
and  some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  In  1837,  there  was 
$6,000's  worth  of  scythe-snaiths  and  $3,000'a  worth  of  palm-leaf 
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hats  manufactured.    Population,  1,260.    Distance,  7  milQ9  from 
Greenfield,  and  80  from  Boston. 

In  the  north- westerly  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  canal  3  miles 
long,  commencing  at  the  head  of  Turner's  falls,  descent  70  feet, 
through  which  lumber  and  goods  are  conveyed  in  great  abmidance 
annually.  There  is  a  post-office  at  this  place,  called  Montague 
Canal  post-office.  From  time  to  time  many  traces  of  savage  men 
are  here  discovered,  such  as  points  of  arrows,  stone  chisels,  &c. 
The  first  ordained  minister  was  the  Rev.  Judah  Nash,  as  appears 
upon  a  slab  of  slate-stone  over  his  grave ;  was  settled  Nov.  17, 1752, 
died  Feb.  19,  1805,  having  continued  with  his  people  53  years. 
And  it  is  engraven  upon  said  slab,  that 

**  He  was  faithfal  to  his  Qod,  a  lover  of  the  church,  a  friend  to  mankind. 

Ever  ready  to  hear  affliction's  cry, 
And  trace  his  Malcer's  will  with  a  curious  eye, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  price, 
^His  look  adorned  the  vtenerab^e  place.'' 

Tlie  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  are  Ellis,  Harvey,  Root, 
Gunn,  Taylor,  Clapp,  &c.  Tlie  celebrated  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver 
had  his  residence  in  this  town  for  many  years.*  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  a  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  who  is  still  living  in  this  place, 
and  through  the  descent  of  his  children  by  Capt.  Carver's  daughter 
claims  an  interest  in  what  is  called  the  Carver  lands,  granted 
him  by  the  western  Indians,  situated  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory. 
The  following  was  transcribed  from  a  grave-stone  in  said  Mon-^ 
tague,  about  one  mile  from  the  present  center: — "In  memory  of 
Mrs.  Olive,  wife  of  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  iand  daughter  of  Capt  Jona- 
than Carver  of  Montague',  who  died  April  21, 1789,  aged  30  years, 
leaving  4  children." 

That  part  of  the  town  taken  from  Sunderland  in  early  times 
was  called  Hunting-hill  Fields.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  thick- 
ly inhabited  by  animals  of  the  forest,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  deer, 
and  moose.  From  the  many  stories  of  hunters,  one  only  is  select^ 
ed.  "  A  Mr.  Ebenezer  Tuttle  and  his  father,  of  this  place,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement,  went  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  agree- 
ing to  continue  out  over  night,  designating  the  spot,  about  3  miles 
from  any  house,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  in  a  gloomy 
forest  They  separated  for  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  son 
returned  first  to  the  place  of  ^campment ;  he  had  not  been  there 
long  before  he  heard  a  noise,  saw  the  bushes  move,  and,  being 
somewhat  frightened,  he  thought  he  saw  a  bear,  levelled  his  piece 
and  fired ;  his  father  replied,  *  You  have  killed  me ! '  and  soon  expir- 
ed It  was  then  almost  dark.  He  took  his  father  in  his  arms,  with 
what  emotions  nor  pen  nor  tongue  can  describe,  and  continued 
with  him  till  day,  and  then  went  and  gave  information  of  what 
had  taken  place."  In  the  grave-yard  in  said  Montague  there  is 
the  following  inscription: — 

^  Communication  from  J.  Hartwell,  Esq. 
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"In  memory  of  Mr.  Elijah  BordweU,  who  died  Jan«y  26,  1786,  in  y  27ih  rear  of 
his  age,  having  but  a  few  days  survived  y*  fatal  night  when  he  was  flung  fl'om  his 
horse  and  drawn  by  y*  sturrup  26  rods  along  y«  path,  as  appeared  by  y  place  where  his 
hat  was  found,  and  here  he  had  spent  y*  whole  of  the  following  severe  cold  ni^t  tread- 
ing down  the  snow  in  a  small  circle.  The  Family  he  left  was  an  aged  Father,  a  wife 
and  three  small  children.-' 


NEW   SALEM. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1753.  The  first  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  firom  Middleboraugh,  and  some  from  Danvers.  The  first 
minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  who  died  in  1792,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Poster,  who  was  settled  in 
1779 ;  he  resigned  in  1802,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Warren 
Pierce.  Rev.  Alpheus  Harding  succeeded  Mr.  Pierce  in  1807. 
The  north  Congregational  society,  erected  their  meeting-house  in 
1836,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  south  church. 
The  church  (called  the  Orthodox)  was  organized  in  1824.  Rev. 
Levi  French  was  settled  pastor  the  next  year ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Erastus  Curtiss,  in  1834.  There  is  a  Baptist  church  near 
the  southern  line  of  the  town. 

The  south  Congregational  church  and  the  academy,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1795,  stand  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys.  "  The 
fogs  of  Connecticut  river  seldom  rise  above  this  place,  while  it 
covers  the  surrounding  country ;  and  the  towering  Monadnock  on 
the  north  appear  like  islands  rising  from  a  boundless  ocean. "^  This 

?lace  is  19  miles  from  Greenfield,  12  from  Montague,  35  from 
Worcester,  10  from  Athol,  and  73  from  Boston.  .  The  MiUington 
post-office,  in  this  town,  is  3  miles  distant  from  this  place,  in  a  little 
village  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Population,  1,255.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manu- 
facture of  palm-leaf  hats,  however,  receives  considerable  attention. 
In  1837,  seventy-nine  thousand  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
#13,575. 

The  following,  relative  to  Revolutionary  times,  is  copied  from 
the  Barre  Gazette, 

"  The  news  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  flew  through  New  England  like  wildfire.  The 
swift  horseman  with  his  red  (ta^  proclaimed  it  in  every  village,  and  made  the  stirring 
call  upon  the  patriots  to  move  forward  in  defence  of  the  rights  so  mthlessly  invaded 
and  now  sealed  with  the  martyr's  blood.  Putnam,  it  will  be  recollected,  left  his  plough 
in  the  furrow  and  led  his  gallant  band  to  Cambridge.  Such  instances  of  pitnhptness 
and  devotion  were  not  rare.  We  have  the  following  instance  of  the  display  of  fervid 
patriotism  from  an  eye-witness — one  of  those  valued  relics  of  the  iMind  of  '76,  whom 
now  a  grateful  nation  delights  to  honor. 

"When  the  intelligence  reached  New  Salem  in  this  state,  the  people  were  hastily  as- 
sembled on  the  village  green,  by  the  notes  of  alarm.  Every  man  came  with  his  gun, 
and  other  hasty  preparations  for  a  short  march.  The  militia  of  the  town  were  then 
divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  was  conunanded  by  Capt.  G.  This  company 
was  paraded  before  much  consultation  had  been  had  upon  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  emergency,  and  while  determination  was  expressed  on  almost  every  countenance, 
the  men  stood  silently  leaning  on  their  mitekets,  awaiting  the  movement  of  the  spiri* 
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in  th(t  officers.  Tbe  capUdn  was  supposed  to  be  tincmred  with  toryismyaiid  his  ]^^ 
indedskn  and  backwardness  were  ample  proof^  if  not  of  his  attachment  to  royalty,  at 
least  of  his  nnfitness  to  lead  a  patriot  band.  Some  murmurs  began  to  be  hiwd,  when 
the  first  lieutenant,  William  Stacy,  took  off  his  hat  and  addressed  them.  He  was  a 
man  of  stout  heart,  but  of  few  words.  Pulling  his  commission  from  his  popket,  he 
said :  *  Fellow-soldiers,  I  donH  know  exactly  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  yon,  but  for  one, 
I  will  no  longer  serve  a  king  that  murders  mj  own  countrjonen  ;*  and  tearing  the  paper 
in  a  hundred  pieces,  he  trod  it  under  his  foot.  Sober  as  were  the  people  by  nature, 
they  could  not  restrain  a  loud,  wild  hurra  as  he  stepped  forward  and  took  his  place  in 
the  ranks.  G.  still  faltered,  and  made  a  feeble  endeavor  to  restore  order ;  but  they 
heeded  him  as  little  as  the  wind.  The  company  was  summarily  disbanded,  and  a  reor- 
ganization begun  on  the  spot.  The  gallant  Stacy  was  unanimously  chosen  captain,  and 
with  a  prouder  commission  than  was  ever  borne  on  parchment,  he  led  a  small  but 
efficient  band  to  Cambridge.  He  continued  in  service  through  the  war,  reaching,  we 
believe,  before  its  close,  the  rank  of  Ueutenant-colonel,  under  the  command  of  Put- 
nam.'' 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  standing 
in  the  grave-yard  near  the  south  Congregational  church. 

Swred  to  th^  memory  of  Rev^-  Samuel  Kendall,  who  died  Jan.  31, 1792,  in  tha  89 
year  of  his  age,  first  mmister  of  New  Salem.  ^ 

Equal  in  dust  we  all  must  lie ; 

And  no  distinction  we  can  make. 
But  Faith  forbids  the  rising  sigh, 

And  sees  my  sleeping  dust  awake. 

In  memory  of  Btrs.  Lucy  Kendall,  the  k4e  virtuous  &  amiable  consort  of  Mr. 
Ml  Kendall,  Jr.,  who  died  Oct.  y  22, 17S4,  in  the  34<kyear  of  her  age. 

Tantum  mors  temporalem  vastat  felicitatem.* 

Kor  art  nor  virtue  cftuld  redeem  from  death, 
Nor  anxious  love  prolong  h«r  laboring  breath  J 
Conjugal  bands  astuder  must  be  t(nn, 
And  thou,  surviving  partner,  left  to  mourn ; 
But  let  her  virtue  now  your  grief  suppress, 
'^'  And  wait  reluctant  till  you  meet  in  uiss. 


NORTHPIELD. 


"  In  1672,  a  township  was  granted  to  John  Pynchon,  Mr.  PearsoOi 
and  other  associate's,  at  Squakheag,  now  Nortlmeld,  on  Connecticut 
river;  and  the  following  year  a  few  people  from  Northampton, 
Hadley,  and  Hatfield,  began  a  plantation  at  that  place.  The 
township  was  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  included  an 
area  of  six  miles  by  twelve,  extending  several  miles  into  the  pre- 
sent states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  including  a  valuable 
tract  of  interval  land.  The  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts 
was  at  this  time  unknown,  but  the  grant  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  limits  Kf  Uie  province.  A  deed  to  William  Clark  and  John 
King  of  Northampton,  agents  for  the  proprietors  of  Northfield, 
covering  the  grant,  was  made  August  13,  1687,  by  Nawelet  Gon- 
gegua,  Aspiambelet,  Addarawanset,  and  Meganichcha,  Indians  of 

— ^— ^ 

•Thus  does  death  destroy  temporal  (happiness)  felicity. 
36 
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the  place,  in  consideration  of  '  two  hundred  fathom  of  vampam 
and  fifty-seven  pounds  worth  of  trading  goods,'  It  waa  ^gned 
with  the  marks  of  the  grantors,  and  witnessed  by  Jonathan  Hunt, 
Preserved  Ctap,  William  Giark,  Jr.,  Peter  Jethro,  Joseph  Atherton, 
and  Israel  Chauncey."  "The  planters  built  small  huts,  and  co- 
vered them  with  thatch;  made  a  ^lace  for  public  worship;  and 
built  a  stockade  and  fort." 

A  great  part  of  Northfield  is  excellent  land,  particularly  several, 
valuable  intervals  oil  both  sides  of  Connecticut  river.  The  village 
of  Nortlifield  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  rising  above  the 
meadows  on  the  (Connecticut.  The  main  street  runs  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length ;  it  is  wide,  and  ornamented 
with  shade  trees.  The  houses  are  handsomely  built.  There  are 
two  churches  and  an  academy  in  the  village. 


in  the  etntrid  part  of  Jfarthjield. 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  the  village, 
showing  the  Unitarian  church  and  some  other  buildings,  with  the 
shade  trees ;  the  whole  intended  to  give  a  characteristic  view  of 
the  appearance  of  the  village.  This  place  is  about  12  mites  from 
Greenfield,  12  from  nrattlcborough,  Vt,  16  from  New  Salem,  13 
to  Montague,  78  to  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  78  to  Boston.  Popniation, 
1,605.  Very  little  is  done  in  the  manufacturing  business  at  present 
in  this  town. 

Northfield  has  suffered  much  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
and  bloodshed.  Upon  the  opening  of  Philip's  war,  Northfield,  be- 
ing a  trontier  settlement,  was  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  nine  or  ten  people 
were  killed  in  the  woods  at  Northfield ;  others  escaped  to  the  gar- 
rison-house. The  day  after  this  took  place,  and  before  it  was 
known  at  Hadley,  Capt.  Beers,  with  thirty-six  mounted  infantry, 
was  detached  by  Major  Treat,  to  convoy  provisions  to  the  garri- 
son and  people  at  Northfield.    Beers'  route  led  through  the  present 
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towns  of  Sanderland,  Montague,  and  the  tract  called  Erving'g 
Grant,  then  a  continued  forest,  through  which  was  an  imperfect 
road,  the  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles ;  and  though  continually 
expoiised  to  attacks,  he  passed  several  difficult  places,  and  amonff 
others  Miller's  river,  without  seeing  an  Indian.  Dismounting  and 
leaving  the  horses,  the  march  was  continued  on  foot,  and  was  ne- 
cessarily retarded  by  an  accompanying  baggage.  At  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  the  garrison  at  Nor&field,  the  route  lay 
over  a  deep  swampy  ravine,  through  which  ran  a  considerable 
brook,  eihptying  into  Connecticut  river.  Discovering  Beers'  ap- 
proach, a  large  body  of  Indians  formed  an  ambuscade  at  this  place, 
and  lay  ready  to  attack  his  front  and  right.  Without  discovering 
the  snare,  Beers  arrived  at  the  point,  and  received  the  fire  of  the 
Indians  from  the  margin  of  the  ravine  on  his  right.  A  considera^ 
ble  proportion  of  the  party  fell  on  the  spot ;  the  remainder  instantly 
broke,  and,  in  scattered  order,  retreated  over  a  piece  of  level 
ground,  closely  followed  by  the  Indians.  Beers,  with  a  few  of  his 
men,  gained  an  abrupt  hilt,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  his 
rear,  where  they  bravely  maintained  their  ground  some  time  against 
an  overwhelming  force ;  but  at  lengdi  he  received  a  fatal  shot,  and 
the  survivors  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ground.  Out  of 
the  thirty-six,  only  sixteen  escaped  back  to  Hadlcy,  leaving  the 
baggage  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.*  Two  days 
after  this  fatal  disaster.  Major  Tre^t,  with  one  hundred  men,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  where  Beers  was  defeated,  and  witnessed  the 
horrid  barbarity  of  the  savages.  Several  of  the  slain  were  behead- 
ed, and  their  heads  were  elevated  on  poles  near  the  road ;  one  man 
was  suspended  to  the  Umb  of  a  tree,  by  a  chain  hooked  to  his  un- 
der jaw,  probably  when  alive,  and  the  whole  scene  was  appalling. 
Pursuing  his  march  to  the  town,  the  major  found  the  garrison  safe, 
and  brought  them  off  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians  soon 
after  destroyed  the  fort,  houses,  and  every  thing  valuable  in  tho 
town. 

During  the  first  part  of  "  King  William's  war,"  which  com- 
menced in  1690,  Northfield  was  again  occupied  by  a  few  settlers,  pro- 
tected by  small  works,  and  a  few  troops,  mmished  by  government; 
but  the  people  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  it,  on  which 
the  Indians  the  second  time  destroyed  the  place.  Immediately 
after  the  peace  of  1713,^  the  settlers  of  Northfield  returned  to  their 
plantations,  rebuilt  their  houses,  and  one  for  public  worship;  and 
in  1718,  they  settled  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  from  Wallmgford, 
Con.,  as  minister  of  the  place,  which  then  consisted  of  about  thirty 
families.  The  following  is  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  cler- 
gymen succeeding  Mr.  Doolittle:  John  Hubbard  in  1750;  Samuel 

•  HoyVs  Indian  Wan.  The  ground  where  this  disaster  took  place  is  still  called  Bter^ 
fiUtmj  and  the  hill  where  the  captain  fell,  Beers*  mountain.  At  a  sandy  knoll  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road,  near  the  place  where  the  attack  commenced,  the  bones  of  the 
blain  were  a  few  years  since  to  oe  found  bleaching  in  the  sun.  The  mail  route  from 
Montague  to  Northfield  formerly  passed  over  the  ground ;  it  now  runs  a  little  to  tba 
west.    Janes'  mill  is  situated  a  small  distance  north  of  the  place  of  attack. 
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C.  Allen  ia  1795 ;  Thomas  Mason  in  1799 ;  George  W.  Hosmer  in 
1830 ;  Oliver  C.  Everett  in  1837.  The  Trinitarian  church  -was 
formed  in  1825.  Eli  Moody  and  Bancroft  Fowler  have  been  min- 
isters of  this  church.  The  Methodist  church  stands  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  town. 

[jFWm  the  Boston  Post  Boy^  May  12,  1746.] 

<<  BjT  an  express  from  the  westward,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Indians  kiU'd  a  man 
who  was  going  from  Lunenburg  to  Northftekl,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  but  was  not  ibund 
until  last  Monday.  He  had  been  to  Boston,  and  was  on  his  return  home,  with  about 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  with  him  in  paper  bills,  which  he  was  carrying  up  to 
Northfield  to  pay  the  billeting  of  soldiers. — And  that  at  No.  4,  another  man  was 
Idlled  last  Friday  sev'night,  the  circumstances  of  whic^  are  pretty  remarkable.  Maj. 
Willard  with  several  soldiers  went  as  a  -guard  to  some  women,  not  far  from  the 
fort,  who  went  out  to  milk  their  cows.  Two  of  the  party  having  separated  to  go  to  the 
bam,  one  of  them  seeing  a  door  of  the  stable  open,  ran  before  to  shut  it,  fearing  the  cat- 
tle might  have  got  in  there ;  and  just  as  he  had  got  to  the  door^  he  saw  7  or  8  of  them 
in  the  stable ;  upon  which  he  cried  out,  the  stable  is  full  of  Indians !  They  not  minding  it, 
the  Indians  rushed  out  and  fired  upon  them,  and  shot  this  man.  The  major  and  giuutl 
hearmg  the  guns,  called  the  men  to  arms»  and  advanced  in  haste  toward  the  enemj ; 
but  beRve  tfa^y  got  nigh  enough,  they  saw  one  of  the  Indians,  a  very  stout  fellow,  run 
up  to  the  man  they  had  shot  and  strike  him  on  the  head,  which  entirely  dispatched  him ; 
but  the  major  getting  good  aim,  fired,  and  supposes  to  have  struck  him,  as  they 
were  scouring  off,  this  fellow  being  seen  from  the  tort  to  drop  at  some  distance,  bm  was 
evried  off  by  the  others ;  also  much  blood  was  seen  at  the  place,  aqd  his  bli^kets,  very 
bloody,  were  found." 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  tha 
burial-ground  in  this  place : 

Bev,  John  Hubbaid^  A.  M.,  second  minister  of  this  town,  died  Nov.  28, 1794  in  the 
(KM^year  of  his  age,  and  45^  of  his  ministry. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  his  people  dear 
And  passing  rich  with  eighty  pounds  a  year ; 
Bemote  from  towns,  he  held  his  godly  race. 
Nor  ever  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place. 
In  duty,  faith^bl,  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watch'd,  and  wept,  and  prayM  for  all ; 
He  try'd  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allnr'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

In  memory  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  North 
fidd,  who  died  Jan?-  y«  9^*  1748,  in  the  54^  year  of  his  age  ^  30^  year  of  his  minis- 


'Va«*d  with  gwd  kitelactual  parts, 
^•U  akfiled  In  two  Important  am, 
idAj  ba  fllM  tha  doobla  autkm 
iMh  of  a  preacher  and  phyaician. 
rt>  cure  men's  aicknaaMa  and  tina, 
la  took  imwaariad  care  and  palna ; 
ind  atrova  to  make  hk  patient  whole 
Araif  hoot,  la  body  and  In  aouL 


He  loT'd  hia  Gnd,  lov*d  to  do  food, 
To  ail  hii  IKeqds  Tart  klndnest  atym'd ; 
Nor  eould  his  enemies  exelahn. 
And  aajr  he  was  not  kfaid  to  than. 
His  labors  met  a  sudden  close, 
Now  he  enjojrs  a  aweet  repoae ; 
And  when  the  Just  to  lUb  shall  rias, 
Among  the  first,  ha^ll  moant  tha  "' 


ORANGE. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1783.  The  face  of  the  township 
is  generally  rough  and  uneven.  Miller's  river,  which  now  passes 
through  the  central  part  of  the  town,  affords  valuable  water  privi- 
leges.   Mr.  Emerson  Faster  and  Mr.  Chandler  are  the  only  minis- 
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ton  who  have  been  settled  over  the  old  church  in  Orange,  now  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  tovn.  Mr.  Foster  was  minister  here 
about  1798.  Mr.  ChandJer  was  in  the  place  but  a  short  time.  In 
1837  an  ecclesicistical  council  convenecf  and  organized  a  church, 
called  the  "  Evangelical  Church  of  Orange." 


Smlkem  vim  of  Orange,  ((ailra!  pari.) 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  flourishing  little  village  of 
Orange,  now  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Miller's  river,  which 
passes  through  the  place,  was  formerly  the  southern  boundary;  of 
Orange.  The  northern  part  of  New  Salem  has  been  quite  recently 
annexed  to  this  town,  so  that  this  village  is  now  in  the  central  part. 
The  forests  have  bpeh  recently  cleared  away  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  place  presents  the  appearance  of  a  new  settlement 
springing  up  in  the  wilderness.  Population  of  the  town  in  April, 
1837,  was  1,543.  Distance,  75  miles  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufactured  in  this  town  72,300  palm-leaf  hats,  the  value 
of  which  was  $12,050. 


ROWE. 

Tats  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  It  has  sn  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  was  originally  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Jones.  In  1838,  the 
legislature  annexed  a  part  of  an  unincorporated  tract,  called  Zoar, 
to  this  town.  This  tract  comprised  1,875  acres  of  land,  adjoining 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  which  were  six  families.  One  of  the 
cordon  efforts  erected  about  17^t  for  a  defence  against  the  French 
and  Indians  was  situated  in  this  town.  The  ruins  of  this  fortifi- 
cation, called  Fort  Pelham,  arc  situated  south-east  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  the  center  of  the  town,  on  Pelliam  hroo&,  a 
small  stream,  being  the  only  one  passing  through  the  town.  Rev. 
Preserved  Smith,  the  first  minister,  wa.s  settled  here  in  1787;  bia 
Bucceasor  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Keith,  was  settled  in  1808,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  again  settled  in  18l2.  His  success(»' 
was  Rev.  William  D.  Steams,  was  settled  in  1835.  Rev.  John  C. 
Thompson  was  settled  over  the  Trinitarian  church  in  1835.  There 
are  four  religious  societies  and  four  meeting-houses  in  this  town. 
Population,  688.  Distance,  22  miles  from  Greenfield  and  130  from 
Boston.  There  is  a  woollen  mill  in  this  town.  In  1837  there 
were  302  Saxony,  1,630  merino,  and  364  of  other  kinds  of  sheep^ 
producing  wool  to  the  value  of  $4,249  80. 


SHELBURNE. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  DeerfieM,  called  IherfiM 
Northr  West  It  received  its  present  name  from  Lord  ShelbumCj 
of  England.  It  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1768.  .  ^e 
first  settlement  was  made  in  the<  eastern  part  of  the  town ;  the  first 
meeting-house,  which  was  built  of  logs  and  plastered,  stood  about  * 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  present  Congregational  church  in  the  ccdp 
ter  of  the  town.  .The  first  Congregational  minister  was  Rev.  Bo« 
bert  Hubbard,  who  was  settled  in  1773 ;  he  died  in  Middletowiii  Ct- 
in  1788,  aged  45.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend,  who 
was  settled  in  1792,  and  resigned  in  1797 ;  the  next  pastor  was 
Rev.  Theophilus  Packard,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1799:  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name  in  1828.  The  Shakers 
came  into  this  town  in  1782;  they  continued  here  about 'three 
years,  when  they  removed  to  New  Lebanon :  a  Mr.  Wood  was 
their  elder  or  leader.  The  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Shelburne 
Falls  village  was  built  by  tliese  people.  The  first  Baptist  church 
in  this  town  was  formed  in  1788,  and  their  first  minister  was  a 
Mr.  Green;  in  1792  Rev.  David  Long  became  its  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued his  labors  nearly  forty  years.  The  Unitarian  society  was 
formed  in  1828.  The  Rev.  Pliny  Piskc,  a  missionary  to  Palestine, 
who  died  at  Beyroot,  in  Syria,  in  1825,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Eastern  view  of  Shelburne  Falls  village,  on 
Deerfield  river,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  town.  It  consists 
of  about  thirty  dwelling-houses,  a  church,  an  academy,  and  other 
buildings.  Tlie  descent  of  the  river  at  this  place  is  forty-seven  feet 
in  the  distance  of  forty  rods,  which  affords  abundant  water  power 
for  several  mills  for  different  purposes.  This  village  is  imcom- 
monly  neat  and  beautiful  in  its  general  appearance.  The  engra- 
ving shows  the  northern  part.  Deerfield  river  nuis  a  few  rods 
westward  of  the  houses  represented ;  it  bends  roimd  to  the  east- 
ward, passing  over  a  rocky  bed,  falling  in  some  places  peri>en- 
dicularly,  foaming  and  roaring.  This,  with  the  elevated  banks  on 
each  side,  covered  with  forest  trees,  presents  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque scene.  ' 

The  church  seen  in  the  engraving  in  the  distance  is  the  Baptist 
church,  erected  in  1836.  The  second  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  1833,  and  the  Rev.  John  Alden,  Jr.,  was  constituted  pastor. 
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^^M  Pranfr/in  Academy,  located  in  this  village,  was  incorporated 
in  18S^  Two  buildings  arc  connected  with  the  institution:  one, 
ifia  academy)  is  a  brick  edifice,  52  feet  by  38,  and  tliree  stories 
in  height.  It  is  seen  in  the  engraving  in  the  distance,  with  a 
■nail  lower  or  steeple  on  the  roof  The  other  is  the  house  occu- 
pied by  the  pruicipal,  and  others  connected  with  the  academy. 
It  ia  EM  feet  by  30,  a,nd  stands  about  60  rods  east  of  the  brick 
building.  The  average  number  of  scholars  for  the  last  five  yean 
has  been  about  90  each  term.  Ever  since  its  formation  it  has  been 
under  the  chariM  of  Mr.  Aldcn,  the  Baptist  clergyman  mentioned 
above.  Tliis  place  is  4  iriiles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  9  from 
Greenfield,  25  from  Northampton,  and  100  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1,018.  In  1837  there  was  one  woollen  mill ;  1  scythe  manu- 
factory, which  manufactured  7,200  scythes,  the  value  of  which  was 
€9,400,  Fifteen  hands  were  employed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  scythe 
snaiths  ;  capital  invested  in  this  manufacture  was  $10,000.  There 
were  6,000  pahn-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  ^1,000.  The 
value  of  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $4,500 ;  boots  and  shoes, 
$4,000. 


SHUTESBURY. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  The  town  was  first  set- 
tled mostly  by  people  from  Sudbury,  in  1754,  and  was  at  that 
period  called  Road  Tmcn.  The  land  is  uneven,  encumbered  with 
stones,  and  the  soil  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  'Hie  Rev. 
Abraham  Hill,  the  first  Congregational  minister,  was  settled  here 
in  1742.  Imbibing  political  sentiments  hostile  to  the  American 
cause,  Mr.  Hill  was  alienated  firom  his  people,  and  was  i^ularly 
dismissed,  in  1778;  the  church  was  reduced  to  one  mem^.    It 
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was  reorganized  in  1806  with  20  members.  Rev.  John  Taylor 
was  settlol  here,  1816 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Martyn  Cushman. 
Pcqpulation,  816.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Greenfield,  9  from 
Amherst,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  22,000  palm- 
leaf  hats  manufactured. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Pratt,  of  this  town,  who 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  is  from  the 'second  volume  of  Dr. 
Dwight's  Travels,  page  358. 

<<He  was  bom  at  Sudbary,  Massachusetts^  in  1687 ;  and  in  one  month  from  the 
date  of  oar  arrival  (Wednesday,  Nov.  13th,  1803)  would  complete  his  one  hundred  and 
sixteenth  year.  He  was  of  middle  stature  ;  firmly  built ;  plump,  but  not  encumbered 
with  flesh ;  less  withered  than  multitudes  at  seventy ;  possessed  of  considerable 
strength,  as  was  evident  from  the  grasp  of  his  hand  and  the.  sound  of  his  voice ;  and 
without  anv  marks  of  extreme  age.  About  two  months  before,  his  sight  became  so 
impaired,  tK&t  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  persons.  His  hearing,  also,  for  a  short 
time  had  been  so  imperfect,  that  he  could  not  distinctly  hear  common  conversation. 
His  memory  was  still  vigorous ;  his  understanding  sound  j  and  his  mind  sprightly 
in  its  conceptions. 

'''The  principal  part  of  the  time  which  I  was  in  the  house,  he  held  me  XSy  the  hand ; 
cheerfully  answered  all  my  questions ;  readily  gave  me  an  account  of  himself  in  such 
particulars  as  I  wished  to  know ;  observed  to  me  that  my  voice  indicated  that  I  was 
not  less  than  forty*five  years  of  age,  and  that  he  must  appear  very  old  to  me ;  adding, 
however,  that  some  men,  who  had  not  passed  their  scventiethryear,  probably  look«i 
almost,  or  quite,  as  old  as  himself  The  remark  was  certainly  just ;  but  it  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  heard  persons  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy  considered  as 
being  young.  We  were  informed,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  host,  that  he  had 
been  a  laborious  man  all  his  life  ;  and*  particularly,  that  he  had  mown  grass  one  htm- 
dnd  and  one  years  successively.  The  preceding  summer  he  had  been  unable  to  per- 
ferm  this  labor.  During  this  season  his  utmost  eflbrt  was  a  walk  of  half  a  mile.  In 
tjus  walk  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  and  fell.  Immediately  afterwards  he  be{(an  evi- 
dently to  decline,  and  lost  in  a  considerable  degree  both  hi;5  sight  and  heanng.  In 
the  summer  of  1802,  he  walked  without  inconvenience  two  miles,  and  mowed  a  small 
quantity  of  grass. 

"  Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  uniformly  temperate.  Ardent  spirits  he  rarely 
tasted ;  ciaer  he  drank  at  times,  but  sparingly.  In  the  vigorotis  periods  of  life  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  eat  flesh,  but  much  more  abstemiously  than  most  other  per- 
sons in  this  country.  ]VIilk,  which  had  always  been  a  great  part,  was  now  the  whole 
of  his  diet.  He  is  naturally  cheerful,  and  humorous ;  appeirently  unsusceptible  of 
tender  emotions ;  and  not  much  inclined  to  serious  thinking.  Aconrding  to  an  account 
which  he  gave  his  host,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  near  seventy  years 
before  our  visit  to  him ;  but  was  not  supposed  by  him,  nor  l^  others  acquamted 
with  him,  to  be  a  religious  man.  He  conversed  easily,  and  was  plainly  gratified 
with  the  visits  and  conversation  of  strangers.  When  he  was  ninety-three  years  old,  he 
made  a  bargain  with  his  host,  (who  told  us  the  story,}  that  he  should  support  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  for  £20. 

"He  was  never  sick  but  once,  and  then  'uith  the  fever  and  ague.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that  a  man  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  without  religion, 
was  a  melancholy  sight  to  me. 

"  Three  or  four  years  before  this  time  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  an  advertisement,  written 
by  a  person  who  professed  and  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  him  and  his  con. 
cems,  in  which  it  was  said  that  his  descendants,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  fifth 
generation,  amounted  probably  to  more  than  1,500.'' 


SUNDERLAND. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hadley.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1718,  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Willard  was  ordained 
the  first  minister  the  same  year.    Mr.  Willard  died  in  1790,  aged 
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ninety  years.  The  following  ministers  h^ve  succeeded  him,  vii. 
William  Rand,  who  settled  here  in  1724 ;  Joseph  Ashley,  in  1747 ; 
Asa  Lyon,  in  1792 ;  David  H.  Williston,  in  1804 ;  James  Taylor, 
in  1807 ;  Henry  B.  Holmes,  in  1833. 

The  central  villaee  of  Sunderland  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
fine  interval  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  It 
consists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses  and  a  CongregatiGiial 
church.  The  village  street  is  about  three  foiu'ths  of  a  mile  in 
extent  The  North  village  is  about  three  miles  from  the  center, 
and  contains  about  fifteen  or  twenty  dwellings,  and  a  Baptist 
church.  Plum  TVee  village  is  three  miles  south,  and  is  about  ilw 
size  of  the  north  village.  At  the  central  village  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Connecticut,  858  feet  in  length ;  it  was  built  in  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  $20,000.  The  village  is  handsomely  built,  auod  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  uncommonly  interesting :  the  Sugar-loaf 
mountain  rises  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  in  solitary  and  striking  grandeur ;  while  Mount 
Toby  rises  to  the  eastward.  Population,  729;  i)istance,  10  miles 
from  Greenfield,  10  from  Hadley,  5  from  Montague,  29  from  SfHring* 
field,  70  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  85  from  Boston.  The  value 
of  com  brooms  manufactured  in  this  place  in  1837  was  $11,415.' 

Mount  Toby  is  a  sand-stone  mountain,  elevated  about  a  thousand  feet  above  Oon* 
necticut  river,  and  lies  partly  in  Sunderland  an^  partly  in  Leverett,  and  is  almost 
covered  with  forests.  On  the  north-west  side  of  this  mountain,  in  the  north  part  of 
Sunderland,  are  a  cave  and  fissure  which  have  attracted  some  attention.  <<  The  idKkom» 
ing  section  will,  I  apprehend,"  says  Prof.  Hitchcock  in  his  Geological  Report,  <<m> 
der  intelligible,  not  merely  the  form  aiid  situation  of  this  cave  and  fissure,  uat  alw 
the  mode  of  their  production.  They  occur  in  a  conglomerate  rock  of  new  red  sand'StoM^ 


on  the  north-west  side  of  Mount  Toby,  in  the  north  port  of  Sunderland.  The  congkme* 
rate  strata  are  several  feet  thick ;  and  immediately  beneath  this  rock  lies  a  slaty 
micaceous  sand-stone,  which  is  very  subject  to  disintegratioa ;  as  may  be  seen  a  Kttw 
north  of  the  cave,  where  the  conglomerate  projects  several  feet  beymd  the  slate,  wboae 
ruins  are  scattered  around.  The  spot  is,  perhaps,  300  or  400  feet  above  Connecticiit 
river ;  yet  there  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  in  all  the  region  around,  that  water  once 
acted  powerAiDy,  and  probably  for  a  long  period,  at  various  elevations  on  the  aides  of 
this  mountain ;  and  not  improbably  this  aqueous  agency  assisted  in  undermining  dM 
conglomerate  rock  by  wearing  away  the  sand-stone." 

At  A  and  B,  the  rock  is  but  slightly  removed  ftt>m  its  original  position ;  but  in  the 
space  between  these  points,  the  s&te  appears  to  have  been  worn  away,  so  as  to  cause 
the  whole  conglomerate  stratum,  which  is  from  50  to  60  feet  thick,  and  conseqnentlf 
of  immense  weight,  to  fall  down,  producing  the  fissure  a  and  the  cavern  i.  The  fis* 
sure  is  9  feet  wide  at  the  top,  ana  open  to  d,  40  feet ;  below  which  it  is  filled  widi 
rubbish.  The  cavern  is  wider  than  this  in  some  parts,  though  very  irregular  in  this 
respect.  Its  bottom  also  is  rendered  very  uneven  by  the  large  masses  of  rock  that  have 
tumbled  down.    In  the  deepest  spot  (56  feet)  the  rodp  are  separated  lo  the  furftec^ 
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ao  as  to  let  ihe.Ught  fimn  above.  The  lAnfAe  length  of  the  eaVcm  is  148  feet.  Its 
general  direction  is  nearly  east  and  west ;  but  towards  its  eastern  part'  it  turns  almost 
at  ri^t  angles  to  the  left,  ii^  consequence  of  the  rock  A  having  been  broken  in  a 
north  and  soath  direction  firom  the  mass  of  the  mountain." 


WARWICK. 


The  Indian  name  for  this  town  was  Shaom-et.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1763.  The  first  church  which' was  formed  here, 
in  1760,  consisted  of  twenty-six  members.  Rev.  Lemuel  Hedge,  the 
first  minister,  was  ordained  here  December  3d,  1760,  on  the  day 
gf  the  formation  of  the  church ;  he  died  in  1777,  aged  44  years. 
His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Reed,  who  was  settled  here  in 
1779 ;  he  died  in  1812,  aged  57. .  Rev.  Preserved  Smith,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Reed,  was  settled  in  1814.  Tbe  church  and  society 
now  worship  in  the  third  house  that  has  been  built  for  the  society ;  • 
it  was  erected  in  1836.  The  Trinitarian  church  in  this  place  was 
organized  in  1829,  and  consisted  at  that  time  of  thirty  members. 
Rev.  Samuel  Kingsbury,  the  first  minister,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1833,  and  resigned,  in  1835.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Roger  C. 
Hatch. 

There  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  ah  insulated,  mountain- 
ous elevation,  called  Mount  Crrace,  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
IHTOspect.  There  is  a  scythe  factory  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufactured  here  47,000  palm-leaf  hats,  which  were  valued 
at  $6,400.  Pojpulation,  1,111.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Green- 
field, 22  south  from  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  liB12, 
there  was  a  glass  manufacturing  company  established  here,  with  a 
capital  of  $70,000. 


WENDELL. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1781.  It  is  mostly  a  farming 
town,  composed  of  scattered  plantations,  there  being  no  considera- 
ble village  in  the  town.  The  surface  is  imeven,  but  not  much 
broken  or  precipitous.  There  are  two  houses  of  worship  in  the 
central  part  of  tbe  town,  one  a  Congregational,  the  other  a  Bap- 
tist church.  Rev.  Joaeph  Kilbum,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
settled  here  in  1783 ;  he  died  in  1815,  and  his  successors  have 
been  Rev.  Hervey  Wilbur,  Rev.  John  B.  Dimcklee,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam  Claggett. 

Miller  river,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town, 
is  here  a  fine  stream,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  and  fertiUty 
of  this  part  of  the  township.  Population,  847.  Distance,  14 
miles  from  Greenfield,  and  80  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
37,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  here,  valued  at  $5,000 ;  the 
value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  $6,250. 
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WHATELY. 

The  territory  comprising  this  town  was  a  part  of  the  original 
grant  of  Hadley,  from  which  it  was  separated,  witfi  Hatfield|  in 
1761,  with  which  town  it  remained  one  hundred  years,  till  its 
incorporation  in  1771.  The  Rev.  Rufus  Wells,  the  first  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1771 ;  he  died  in  183^  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates,  a  native  of  Blandihrd, 
Scotland,  was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Wells  in  1822 ;  he 
resigned  in  1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Ferguson  in 
1836.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  church  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town. 

There  is  a  consikierable  quantity  of  interval  land  on  Connecticut 
river,  but  it  is  not  of  the  first  quality.  The  town  street,  whkdi 
passes  by  the  Congregational. church,  runs  parallel  with  Xhe  river 
aboiit  two  miles  westward ;  between  this  street  and  the  river  there 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  swampy  land,  called  Whately  Swamp^ 
extending  from  north  to  south  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  town. 
Westward  of  the  street  above  mentioned,  the  township  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  in  many  places  rich  and  fertile.  In  1837,  there  were  8 
woollen  mills,  which  consumed  52,500  lbs.  of  wool,  employing  36 
hands,  13  males,  23  females ;  57,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufiBue- 
tured,  valued  at  $37,000.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufac* 
tured  was  $7,500 ;  value  of  gimblets  manufactured,  $11,125 ;  value 
of  brooms  and  brushes  manufactured,  $6,877;  value  of  pocket-booke 
and  wallets,  $16,000;  value  of  stone  ware,  $3,000.  Populatiofty 
1,140.  Distance,  11  miles  south  of  Greenfield,  9  from  Northampt6ii| 
and  92  from  Boston. 


HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 

Hampden  county  was  incorporated  in  1812,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire.  The 
soil  is  generally  quite  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  particularly  on 
Connecticut  river,  which  centrally  intersects  the  county.  There 
are  also  fine  lands  on  Westfield  river.  Chicopee  river  and'  its 
branches  afibrd  great  water  power ;  it  flows  westward,  and  passes 
into  tlie  Connecticut .  in  Springfield.    AgricultOfe  has  been  the 

Erincipal  business  of  the  inhabitants;  of  late  years  great  attention 
as  been  paid  to  the  manufacturing  business.  The  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  canal  runs  through  the  eastern  section  of  the 
county,  and  promises  great  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
various  articles  to,  and  from  southern  markets.  The  Western 
railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany  is  now  m  progress,  and  will 
extend  through  the  whole  length  of  this  county  from  cast  to  west. 
A  range  of  the  Green  mountains  lies  along  the  whole  western  bor- 
der of  this  county,  separating  it  from  Berkshire.  The  Lyme  ran&e 
of  mountains  rises  in  the  eastern  part,  and  extends  in  a  southeitv 
line  into  Connecticut.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which 
are  18  in  number. 
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Blandford,  Longmeadow,  Russell,  Westfield, 

BrimiGield,  Ludlow,  Southwick,        West  Springfield, 

Chester,  Monson,  Springfield,        Wilbranam. 

Granville,  Montgomery,  Tolland, 

Holland,  I^almer,  Wales, 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1820  was  28,021 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  31,610;  in  1837,  it  was  33,627. 


BLANDFORD. 


This  toWn  was  incorporated  in  1741.    The  inhabitants  to  a 

great  extent  are  descended  from  a  company  of  emigrants,  of  the 

,f^byterian  denomination,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  whom 

dus  town  was  originally  settled.      The  Rev.  Mr.  McGlenathan 

/•*^^|j^pears  to  have  been  the  first  minister;  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 

'  '*jSna  Ireland.    Joseph  Patrick  and  James  Morton  appear  to  have 

'*»i^'Deen  Uie  next  in  order,  Joseph  Badger  and  Jonathan  Keep  the 

next.  Mr.  Badger  was  for  three  years  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 

war.    Rev.  Dorus  Clark  was  settled  here  in  1823,  he  resigned  in 

1S35 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  J.  Hinsdale,  in  1836. 

This  township  is  situated  principally  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
a  range  of  the  Green  mountains.  In  this  town  Commences  the  ridse 
of  rocky  hills  which  extend  to  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  county.  In 
1837,  tnere  were  in  this  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of 
machinery ;  13,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$18,000 ;  1  paper-mill,  which  manufactured  60  tons  oi  paper,  val- 
ued at  $2,500.  There  were  1,535  cows;  cheese  manufactured, 
230,000  lbs.;  butter,  20,000  lbs.;  value  of  cheese,  $16,100;  butter, 
$3,000;  males  employed,  200;  females,  300;  capital  invested, 
$60,000.  Population,  1,443.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Springfield, 
and  116  from  Boston. 


BRIMFIELD. 


Tms  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  the  year  1701, 
to  a  number  of  petitioners,  inhabitants  of  Springfield.  The  town- 
ship as  originauy  granted  was  8  miles  square,  and  was  at  first 
designated  by  the  '' Plantation  adjoining  Springfield;"  but  the 
committee,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  stated  in  the  records, 
80on  gave  it  the  name  of  Brimfield.  The  first  granta  of  land 
were  made  in  December,  1701,  to  13  persons.  Very  little  seems  to 
have  been  done  towards  the  settlement  of  the  place  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  owing  probably  to  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians.  In  1717,  the  proprietors' 
committee  petitioned  for  an  extension  of  the  township  3  miles  fur- 
ther east,  which  was  granted.  After  this  the  settlement  .progressed 
rapidly.  Among  the  early  settlers  who  came  from  Springfield 
are  found  the  names  o^  ^^Orwrwnr^  Lombord,  Pynchon,  Hitchcock 
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Brooks,  Morgan,  Burt,  Charles,  Collins,  Keep,  Scott,  Stebbins, 
Warriner,  Nichols,  Graves  and  Bliss.  The  Thomwm  jamily  came 
fjrom  Wobum,  and  the  Blodget  and  Rtissel  families  from  Lexington. 
The  first  family  which  settled  in  BrimEeld  was  of  the  name  of 
Hitchcock,  in  1714  or  1715.  The  principal  settlen  were  from 
Springfield.*  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1730,  and  included 
within  its  original  limits  the  towns  of  Monson,  Wales,  and  Hol- 
land. In  1722,  a  meeting-house,  45  feet  by  40,  was  erected,  and 
stood  more  than  eighty  years.  The  records  of  the  church  were 
burnt  in  174S,  and  some  early  interesting  facts  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Rev.  Richard  Treat,  the  Erst  minister,  (a  native  of 
Milford,  Conn.)  was  probably  ordained  in  1723;  his  successor, 
Rev.  James  Bridgham,  was  settled  in  1736 ;  the  next  minister  wu 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Williams,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  and  died  in  1796,  aged  47.  Rev.  Clark  Brown, 
his  successor,  was  dismissed  in  1803,  agreeably  to  his  own  request. . 
Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  was  settled  here  in  181^,  and  remained  twv'^ 
years  and  eight  months ;  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill  and  Rev.  Joseph  Fnl-  ■ 
ler  have  been  the  succeeding  ministers.  Most  of  the  people  of 
Brimfield,  from  its  first  settlement,  have  continued  of  one  religious 
denomination. 


Snf  ft-«ai(cni  vine  o/  BriMjUU. 


The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brimfield,  which  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-honscs,  a 
number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  A 
few  rods  south  of  the  Congregational  church,  seen  in  the  engra- 
ving, was  the  residence  of  Ocn.  Eaton,  celebrated  for  his  daring 

•  Notice  of  Brimfield  in  the  "  Amencnn  Qnaitrrly  Hegisler,"  vol.  i,  bj  B.  B. 
Edwards.  Mr.  EdwBiclK  has  draim  up  a  full  list  of  all  Ibe  CongregBlional  miais- 
(«ra  in  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  with  historical  notices,  evidently  with  much  tabor 
and  acfuracy,  and  the  author  o{  this  nork  would  here  express  bis  obligalioni  to  that 
nloable  publlnbon  liir  mach  bitlorienl  informatioa. 
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expedition  through  the  deserts  of  Barca,  in  Africa.  This  town 
contains  much  good  land,  and  is  finely  watered  by  Chicopee  and 
Quinebaug  rivers.  In  1837,  there  were  10,000  pairs  of  boots  and 
36,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of 
which  was  $58,650;  males  employed,  125;  females,  50.  There 
were  12,780  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,112. 
There  was  1  cotton  mill,  with  1,332  spindles;  230,0Q0  yards  of 
cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $19,500.  Distance,  19  miles 
from  Springfield,  25  miles  south-west  of  Worcester,  and  70  from 
Boston.     Population,  1,518. 

Gen.  William  Eaton  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  this  town, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Feb.  23,  1764. 

"  At  a  very  early  period  he  disclosed  strong  indications  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  of 
mental  eccentricity.  At  the  age  of  about  It)  years,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  his  parents,  he  went  from  home  and  enlisted  into  the  army.  This  was  in  1780,  near 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  young  Eaton  continued  in  the  army  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in  the  humble  station  of  a  pri- 
vate  soldier ;  but  he  attained  the  rank  of  a  sergeant.  After  the  peace,  in  1784,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the  year  aftet  was  admitteid  a 
member  of  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1790<thc  period  of  his  coHe- 
giate  life  having  been  protracted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  school-keeping,  which  his  want  of  pecuniary  resources  rendered 
nccessar)'. 

"  In  October,  1791,  he  was  cha^en  clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Vermont,  resid- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  school- 
keeping.  In  March,  1792,  he  was  appomted  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States;  and  whilst  in  this  situation,  he  performed  various  semces  upon  the  western 
and  southern  frontiers.  He  continued  in  the  anny  until  1797,  when  he  was  appointed 
consul  to  Tunis.  He  continued  in  this  difficult  (and  it  may  he  added,  perilou.s)  situa- 
tion until  1803,.  during  which  period  he  discharged  the  consular  functions  with  great 
firmness  and  abihtv.  In  1804,  Gen.  Eaton  returned  to  America  and  ti^iied  Washing- 
ton, where  he  disclosed  the  famous  enterprise  whkh  he  had  planned  to  restore  the 
ex^bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  government,  he  embarked  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  in  the  Argus  sloop,  of  war,  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in 
this  bold  and  hazardous  undertaking,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  on  the  z5ih 
of  November  following.  From  Alexandria  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  found  the 
ez-bashaw,  who  approved  of  the  enterpri>e,  and  after  having  mode  suitable  arrange- 
ments, and  recmited  about  500  men,  (100  of  which  only  were  Christians,^  it  was 
determined  by  Eaton  and  the  ex-bashaw  to  cross,  the  desert  and  seize  the  provinoe  and 
city  of  Deme.  AAer  a  diflicult  and  fatiguing  journey,  through  a  dreary  desert,  pre- 
seating  innumerable  ob^tticlcs,  they  arrived  within  the  province  of  Deme,  and  soon 
attacked  and  captured  the  city,  having  the  as.sistance  of  the  Hornet  jsloop  of  war. 
The  boldness  and  desperate  bravery  of  Grcn.  Eaton  and  his  little  party  alarmed  the 
reigning  bashaw  and  his  barbarian  subjects,  who  almost  thought  they  were  something 
more  than  human  beings ;  but  the  progress  of  Gen.  Eaton  was  ancsted  by  a  peace 
which  the  American  consul  concluded  with  the  bashaw.  AAer  this,  Gen.  Eaton 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  every  where  received  "uith  the  most  distin- 
guished applause,  the  grateful  tribute  of  patriotic  and  heroic  achievements. 

"  Gen.  Eaton  was  a  very  extraordinary  character  ;  he  possessed  much  original 
genius,  was  bold  in  his  conceptions,  ardent  in  his  pa.ssions.  determined  in  his  resolu- 
tions, and  indefatigably  persevering  in  his  conduoi.  He  possessed  considerable  lite- 
rary acquirements,  and  tnc  style  of  his  ^litings  was  chfiracterislic  of  hw;  mind  ;  bold, 
energetic, and  decisive.  His  courage  was  equalled  only  by  his  resolution;  and  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprises,  by  his  ability  and  perseverance  to  execute  them."* 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark  presented  him  with  an  elegant 

*  Pease  and  Niles*  Gazetteer  of  Connecticut. 
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acknowledgment,  in  a  gold  box,  of  services  he  rendered  sevenJ 
captured  Danes  at  Tunis,  and  he  also  received  from  Massachu- 
setts the  gift  of  10,000  acres  of  land,  in  toiteii  of  tlie  respect  in 
which  his  talents  and  services  were  held  by  ihat  state. 

Epitaphs  copied  from  the  burying-yard  in  Brimfield. 

This  is  ere 
repose  there 


Id  memory  of  Stephen  Pynchon,  Esq.,  who  dieil  Feb.  5, 1 
One  truth  is  cerlain,  when  this  lire  is  o'er 
Man  dies  to  live ;  and  hves,  io  die  do  more.' 


CHESTER. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Bascom 
and  Samuel  M.  Emerson  appear  to  have  been  t!ie  hrst  ministers. 
Rev.  Rufus  Pomeroy  was  settled  here  in  181 0 ;  he  resigned  in  1827, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Saul  Clark  in  1829.  Mi.  Clark  waa 
succeeded  by  Rer.  Alanson  Alvord,  in  1834. 


Sottihtnt  vim  ef  CiaUr, 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  Chester  viUage,  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  town  of  Chester.  This  plac« 
is  situated  at  the  corners  of  four  towns,  viz.  Chester,  Blandford] 
Norwich,  and  Montgomery.  The  Methodist  chnrch  seen  in 
the  engraving  stands  on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Chester 
and  Blandford ;  the  house  on  the  left  is  in  Blandfnrd.  This  Httle 
village,  consisting  at  present  [JSSS]  of  about  15  dwelling-houses,  a 
cotton  factory,  and  some  other  buildings,  is  situated  in  the  gorge 
through  which  the  Westfield  river  passes.  The  route  of  the  Wes- 
tern railroad  is  laid  out  through  the  village.  Part  of  the  moun- 
tainous eleratim  seen  in  the  back  ground  ia  within  the  litdits  of 
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Norurich.  This  place  is  6  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  12 
from  Westfield,  16  from  Nordiampton,  21  from  Springfield,  and 
118  from  Boston.  The  scenery  along  the  Westfield  river  is  wild 
and  picturesque  in  many  places.  Population,  1,290.  In  1837, 
there  were  2  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,690;  cotton  goods 
manufactured.  225,000  yards;  value,  $22,075-,  males  employed, 
13 ;  females,  22.  There  were  1,055  Saxony  sheep,  2,495  merino, 
and  170  of  other  kinds  of  sheep ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  2  and 
three  fourths  pounds  ;  value  oi  wool  produced,  $5,817  38;  capital 
invented,  $11,347.  There  were  3  tanneries ;  hides  tanned,  33,500 ; 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $10,900 ;  the  value  of  win- 
dow blinds  manufactured,  $15,000 ;  males  employed,  14 ;  females, 
twenty-six. 


GRANVILLE. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1754,  and  included  in  its  origi- 
nal Umits  the  present  town  of  Tolland.  Rev.  Moses  Tuttle  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  minister.  He  was  settled  in  1747,  and  con- 
tinued pastor  here  about  six  years;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jedediah  Smith,  who  was  ordained  in  1756.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  piety,  pleasantness,  and  aflability.  ''  After  his 
dismission,  in  1776,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  embarked 
at  Middletown,  Con.,  with  his  family,  for  Louisiana.  In  a  long  pas- 
sage up  the  Mississippi,  being  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  and  nox- 
ious atmosphere,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  in  a  phrensy 
leaped  into  the  river.  Though  rescued  from  the  water,  he  soon 
after  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  land.  The  river  gradually 
encroached  on  the  bank,  till  the  gravQ  was  borne  away,  and  '  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day.'  His  family  wtot 
on  and  founded  a  settlement  in  that  remote  country.  The  descend- 
ants comprise  flome  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Louisiana. 

The  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  20  years,  and  the 

place  was  a  moral  waste.  Divisions  were  prevalent  in  the  church, 
and  profaneness,  horse-racing,  and  intemperance  in  the  town." 
The  next  settled  minister  afler  Mr.  Smith  was  Rev.  Timothy  M. 
Gooley,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1796,  and  his  labors  have  had  a 
happy  influence  in  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  the  Second 
churchj  or  church  in  West  Granville,  was  Rev.  Aaron  J.  Booge, 
who  was  installed  in  1786,  and  dismissed  in  1793.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joel  Baker,  who  was  settled  in  1797,  and  died  in 
1833 ;  his  successor.  Rev.  Seth  Chapin,  continued  pastor  till  1835. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Eddy. 

The  principal  village  in  this  town  is  in  East  Granville.  It  is 
situatea  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  about  17  miles  from  Sprin^eld. 
l^is  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  agriculture  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  pocket-books  were 
the  prmcipal  articles  manufactured  in  the  town ;  the  value  of  these 
was  $6,240.    Population,  1,439.    The  church  in  East  Granville 
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organized  from  tbeir  own  number  a  church  to  form  asettlement  in 
Granville,  Ohio.  This  colony  laid  the  fiundation  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  churches  in  Ohio,  and  now  consists  of  about  400 
members.  The  church  in  West  Granville  likewise  organized  a 
church  which  settled  in  Charlestown,  in  the  same  state ;  this  is 
also  in  a  fiourbhing  state. 


HOLLAND. 

Tms  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Brimfield.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted as  a  town  in  1796.  Th^  Ilev.  Ezra  Reeve>  the  first  Congrega^ 
tional  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1765«  He  died  in  1818,  at  the 
age  of  85.  The  next  minister  settled  here  was  Rev.  Enoch  Burt 
James  Sandford,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Burt,  was  installed  here  in 
1S31.  Besides  the  Congregational,  there  is.  a  Baptist  church  in  (he 
place.  In  1837  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  having  1,024  spindles; 
It  consumed  20,902  lbs.  of  cotton;  104,512  yards  of  cloth  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,45120;  males  employed,  12;  females, 
17 ;  capital  invested,  $15,000.  Population,  495.  Distance^  20  miles 
from  Sj^ringfield,  and  70  from  Boston. 


LONGMEADOW. 

This  place  was  Originally  a  part  of  Springfield ;  itn  Indian  name 
was  Masacksvck.  It.  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  precinct  ia 
1713,  when  there  were  a  little  less  than  40  families.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1783.  '4t  is  not  known  exactly  at  what  pe- 
riod the  settlement  commenced  in  this  town,  but  probably  as  ear- 
ly as  1644.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  Benjamin  Cooley, 
George  Colton,  (known  in  the  records  by  the  name  of  quarter-mas- 
ter Colton,)  and  John  Keep.  These  persons  were  the  ancestors  df 
all  the  ftimihes  of  their  respective  names  in  this  part  of  the  countrv. 
The  original  settlement  in  what  is  now  Lonmieadow  began  m 
the  meadow  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  1703  there  was  a  pe- 
tition from  the  inhabitants  to  the  town,  that,  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  they^  were  in  from  floods,  and  some  oth^r  inconve- 
niences attending  their  situation,  they  might  be  permitted  to  move 
out  of  the  general  field,  and  build  on  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  river.  This  petition  was  granted,  and  the  town  voted 
to  give  them  ^  the  land  from  Pecowsic  brook  to  Enfield  bounds, 
and  from  the  hill  eastward  of  Longmeadow,  half  a  mile  further 
eastward  into  the  woods.'  " 

The  soil  of  Longmeadow  is  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  al- 
most exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  principal 
village  is  pleasantly  located  near  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  The  following  cut  is  a  northern  view  of  the  first  Congrega* 
tional  church,  and  e^ibits  the  characteristic  scenery  of  this  plea- 
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North  vian  ^  Cimgngatimi^  Ckitrth,  Loagwaadoia 

Kant  Tillage.  The  village  is  built  on  one  wide  level  sireci,  winch 
passes  through  the  town,  following  the  course  of  the  Coimecticut, 
on  the  first  rise  of  ground  above  the  meadows,  which  extend  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  town  from  north  to  south.  The  distance 
£rom  the  street  to  the  river  is  generally  about  one  mile.  Distance, 
4  miles  south  of  Springfield,  22  north  of  Hartford,  97  south-wester- 
ly from  Boston.  Tliere  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1 
Baptist.  The  Baptist  and  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  are 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  called  East  Longmeadow.  An  ex- 
tensive range  of  forest  lands  extend  from  north  to  south  through 
the  town,  a  little  eastward  of  the  main  road.  The  western  part  of 
die  township  is  generally  level  and  free  from  stones.  Popula- 
tion, 1,331. 

I^e  first  minister  of  the  place  wns  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  who 
was  ordained  here  in  1716.  He  was  a  son  of  Rov.  John  Williams, 
of  Deerfield,  and  was  carried  captive  with  his  father  to  Canada. 
He  served  as  chaplain  in  three  campaigns,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1773.  He  died  in  1782, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  fifith  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  who  was 
settled  in  17R?.  Mr.  Storrs  died  in  IS19.  The  naxt  minister  was 
Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  who  was  ordained  in  1S23.  The  first 
settled  Baptist  minister  in  this  town  was  Rev.  George  B.  Atwell, 
who  was  ordained  in  1822.  The  Baptist  meeting-house  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town. 

"On  the  26th  of  March,  [167B,]  a  number  of  people  frwn 
Longmeadow,  being  on  their  way  to  attend  public  worship  in 
Springfield,  escorted  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  were  attacked,  and  two 
killed  and  several  wounded.  As  tlie  attack  was  made  from  the 
woods  bordering  the  road,  the  escort  afibrded  little  protection ;  two 
womep,  with  their  children,  falling  from  their  horses  during  the 
coofosion,  were  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  dragged  into  a  awamp  in 
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tbe  vicinity.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  in  the  van  were  safely 
convoyed  to  Springfield  by -the  cavalry,  who  returned  expedi- 
tiously to  the  place  of  attack;  but  the  Indians  had  retired  into  the 
woods.  The  next  day  the  captured  women  and  children  were 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  badly  wounded  by  Indian 
halchetfi,  some  of  whom  died-  after  being  conveyed  to  their  places 
of  residence." — Hoyts  Indian  Wars^  p.  125. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied. from  iponumcnts  in  the 
ancient  grave-yard : 

In  memcitj  of  Rer.  Stephen  Wiffiams,  I).  J>.,  who  was  a  prudent  and  laborioas  minis- 
ter! ^  sonnd  and  evangelical  preached;  a  pions  and  exemplary  christian,  a  sincere  and 
fiuthfU  fiiend,  a  tender  and  aiffectionate  father  and  consort,  and  a  real  and  disinteieited 
lover  of  mankind ;  departed  Ihis  life  with  humble  and  cheerful  hope  of  a  better,  Jane 
10th|  17S2,  in  the  90  year  of  his  age,  and  66th  of  his  ministry. 

Softlj  with  faintMSig  head  he  lay  ||   His  maker  kissed  his  soul  away, 

UpcHi  ki&  makers  breast ;  |   And  latd  his  flesh  to  rest. 


Sacred  ta  the  memory  of  the  Bev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Long- 
mMdow.  He  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  -Aug.  30tn,  1763,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1783,  ordained  Dec.  7,  1785,  died  Oct.  3,  1819.  In  the  private  relations  of  life 
he  eminently  illustrated  the  graces  of  the  christian.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  ap- 
propriate, perspicoous,  and  affectionate  exhibition  of  evangelical  truth,  for  propriety, 
richness  and  fervor  in  social  prayer,  and  for  his  instructive  coversation  and  chri^an 
sjrmpathy  in  pastoral  duties..  In  testimony  of  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
peirsonal  Worth  and  their  regard  for  his  ability,  zeal  and  usefulness  as  their  christian 
pastor,  his  mourning  congregation  erect  this  monument. 

BeligioD,  her  ahnighty  breath,  t  Amidst  that  calm  of  sweet  repose, 

Rebuked  the  winds  and  waives  of  death ;    To  Heaven  his  gratle  spirit  rose. 


In  memory  of  Capt.  Isaac  Colton,  who  died  ^an^*  23"i*  1757,  in  his  57th  year. 
Capt.  I.  Colton  had  a  military  genius,  commanded  a  company  at  Lndsbourg,  in  1745. 
Was  respected  Ac  useful  at  home.  Was  a  man  of  prayer.  Isa.  31,  3.  For  behold  the 
Lord  doth  ti^e  away  the  Captain. 

How  art  thoa  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  ;  0>  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been,  la 
memmir  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Burt,  who  was  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Lake  Gtafgtf  Sept.  8th,  1755,  when  his  Colonel  and  other  brave  officers  fell,  yet  a  sig- 
nal victory  was  obtained  over  the  enemy.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Burt  was  a  deacon  of  this 
church,  an  exemplary  christian,  a  roan  of  Public  Spirit,  Ac  a  good  soldier ;  well  be- 
k>ved  at  home,  and  in  y*  army.  A  concern  for  pure  religion  caused  his  going  into  y* 
militarr  service.  He  died  in  his  45th  year.  2  Chron.  35  and  25.  And  Jeremiah  la- 
mented over  Josiah. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Burt,  a  respectable  and  worthy  father  of  the  town  of  Longmeadow, 
was  bom  A.  D.  1636,  and  (bed  Sept.  29th,  172U.  This  monument  is  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  said  town,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  donation  of  lands  made  by  him 
to  them  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  public  school.  Isaiah  32,  8.  The  liberal  de- 
viseth  liberal  things,  and  by  libera]  things  he  shall  stand. 


LUDLOW. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1774.  The  fitst  Congregational 
minister  settled  here  was  Rev.  Antipas  Steward,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1793.  He  resigned  in  1803,  and  died  in  1814,  aged  80 
years.    His  successor,  Rev.  Ebenezer  B.  Wright,  settled  here  in 
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181&.  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  1835,  and  was  succeeded  the  same 
year  by  Rev.  David  R.  Austin.  Besides  the  Congregational,  there 
18  now,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  Methodist  church. 

TTiis  is  principally  an  agricultural  town ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms.  There  is,  however, 
a  flourishing  little  village  on  thC'Chicopee  river,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  town,  dividing  it  from  Wilbraham  and 
^ringfield.  Jenks'  cotton  factories,  two  in  number,  are  at  this 
pmce.  The  village  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Chicopee..  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  2  cotton  mills,  having  1.0,000  spindles ; 
600,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed ;  1,600,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  ^IGO^OOO ;  males  employed, 
§8;  females,  200;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Population,  1,329. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Springfield,  and  84  from  Boston. 


MONSON 


Tms  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Bripifield.  About  one  bint|i 
of  the  proprietors  of  Uiat  town  settled  in  this  part  of  the  township. 
The  first  house  east  of  Springfield  was  erected  more  than  140  years 
ago  within  the  present  limits  of  this  town;  The  name  of  the  inan 
who  first  planted  himself  here  was  Fellis.  "  The  general  court 
granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  on  condition  that  he  would  erect 
and  keep  a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers  peeing  between 
Springfield  and  Brookfield.  The  man  continued  awhile,^  but  soon 
returned  to  Springfield  on  accoimt  of  alarm  from  the  Indians.  Al- 
though he  did  not  entirely  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  yet  he 
held  and  sold  the  land.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
Governor  Hutchinson's  family.  Of  the  above-mentioned  proprie- 
tors who  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  Monson,  were  Robert 
Olds,  (as  early  as  1715,)  Ezra  and  Samuel  King,  Benjamin  Munn, 
John  Keep,  John  Atchenson,  Mark  Ferry,  Daniel  Killam,  Obadioh 
Cooley,  and  Samuel  Kilbom.  Oh  petition  to  the  general  court,  this 
part  of  Brimfield  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  the  spring  of 
1760.  Previous  to  this,  the  name  of  Monson  was  given  to  it  by 
Grov.  Pownal. 

When  the  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  there  were  only  49 
families  in  the  limits  of  the  district.  In  the  month  of  August  fol- 
lowing, the  first  district  meeting  was  held,  at  which  all  necessary 
officers  were  chosen.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  make  pre- 
paration for  the  public  worship  of  God.  In  1762,  about  2  years 
from  the  incorporation,  land  had  been  procured  and  a  meeting- 
house erected.  During  this  period  they  had  preaching  in  private 
houses,  by  candidates.  The  first  who  supplied  them  was  Simeon 
Strong,  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  Rev.  Abishai  Sa- 
bin  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  in  1762.  His  relation  to  the 
church  continued  about  10  years,  when  he  was  disnussea.  The 
second  pastor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Ives,  a  native  of  Meriden,  Con.,  and 


gtaduatfe  of  Yale  college  in  1768.  He  was  installed  in  1773,  and 
continued  vith  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1805.  The  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.  D.,'  a  native  of  West  Springfield,  was 
ordained  in  1806.  Th&amount  of  settlen^ent  and  salary  which  the 
people-offered  Mr.  ^bin  is  not  known,  though  it  is  evident  he  had 
a  settlement.  Mr.  Ives  had  a  settlement  of  £100,  and  £65  and  30 
cords  of  wood  as  an  annual  salary ;  and  the  present  pastor  $600. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  taken  down  in  1803,  having  stood  41 
years,  and  the  same  year  the  present  one  was  built.  There  is  no 
notice  of  the  existence  of  any  organized  society  of  another  denomi- 
nation till  1798,  when  "  persons  composing  the  first  Baptist  society 
were  set  off." 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  centra  part  of  Monson,  as 
seen  from  the  bridge,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  village. 
The  academy  is  seen  on  the  left,  surmounted  with  a  cupola ;  3ie 
Cmgregational  cliurch  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  tlie  engraving : 
the  building  standing  northerly  from  the  churclt,  with  a  small 
tower,  is  the  vestry.  Monson  Academy  is  well  endowed,  and  is  a 
very  respectable  institution. 

This  town  is  about  8  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  6 
miles  in  breadth.  A  narrow  vale,  interspersed  with  some  small 
gravelly  hills,  runs  from  south  to  north  through  the  center,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  height.  Through 
this  vale  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  a  small  stream,  which 
flows  into  theChicopee  river  on  the  north.  On  this  brook,  within 
about  1  mile  of  the  center,  are  4  factories,  2  cotton  and  2  woollen. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  Congregational  mceling-house,  a  vestry, 
an  academy  building  and  laboratory  in  the  center,  a  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house on  the  west  border,  and  a  Methodist  chapel  about  2  miles 
south  of  the  center.  Distance,  13  miles  E.  from  Springfield,  and 
73  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  2, 179. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  3  cotton  mills,  3,636  cotton  spin- 
dles; 605,071  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
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$67,500;  mafes  employed,  47;  females,  73;  capital  invested,  $39,000. 
There  were  two  woollen  mills  and  5  sets  of  inachinery ;  wool 
consumed,  130,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  170,000  yards;  valued 
at  $117,000;  males  employed,  43;  females,  37';  capital  invested, 
$29,250.  There  were  2,712  merino,  and  349  other  kinds  of  sheep 
in  the  town ;  value  of  wool  produced  was  $4,892 ;  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  manufactured^  $5,600;  value  of  spectacles  manufactured^ 
$7,060;  straw  braid,  $2,100. 


MONTGOMERY. 

Tffls  town  was  incorporated  in  1780.  A  Congregational  church 
was  organized  here  in  1797;  it  consisted  at  the  time  it  was  Organ- 
ized of  five  male  members.  Rev.  Seth  Nqble,  the  first  pastor,  wa» 
settled  here  in  1801,  and  resigned  in  1806.  He  died  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  a  few  y^ars  since,  whither  he  had  removed.  His  isucces- 
sor  in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  John  H.  Fowler,  who  was  ordained 
in  1822 ;  he  died  in .  1829,  aged  58.  The  n^xt  pastor  was  'Rev. 
Solomcm  Eldson,  who  was  settled  in  18^2,  and  resigned  in  1836. 
Rev.  Caleb  Knight,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed,  the  same  year. 

lliis  is  a  small  agricultural  town.  Population,  497.  Distancei 
12  miles  from  Springfield,  12  from  Northampton,  and  100  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  1,189  merino  and  279  other  kinds  of 
sheep ;  the  averaae  weight  of  their  ]9e^e  was  two  and  three  fourths 
pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $2,220  35.  ' 


PALMER. 


Tms  place  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  north  of 
Ireland ;  many  of  whose  descendants  remain  in  the  place.  The 
records  of  the  church  and  those  of  the  town  are  scanty  and  defec- 
tive. The  town  was  incorporated  in  1752.  A  church  was  probably 
organized  here  in  1730  or  1731,  three  years  after  the  town  was 
settled.     Rev.  John  Harvey,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Londonder- 

S'  presbytery,  was  settledhere  in  1,734,  and  was  dismissed  in  1748. 
e  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  in  1753.  Mr.  Burns 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Baldwin,  who  was  iiistalled  in  1761 ; 
he  resigned  in  1811,  and  died  in  1813,  aged  81.'  His  successors 
have  been  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  settled  in  1811 ;  Rev.  Henry  H.  F. 
Sweet,  in  1825 ;  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Ware,  in  1827 ;  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Backiis,  installed  in  1832.  Till  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Colton,  this 
church  was  Scotch  Presbyterian. 

This  town  is  well  situated  for  agriculture,  between  the  forks 
made  by  Ware  river  with  the  Chicopee  on  the  south,  and  the 
Swift  river  on  the  north.  It  is  fast  rising  into  importance  as  a 
manufacturing  town.    In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
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little  village  of  about  a  dozen  dwelling-houses  and  a  Congregational 
church.  The  village  of  Three  Rivers  is  on  the  Chicopee,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  nearly  three  miles  from  the  center : 
tfiis  is  a  factory  village,  consisting  of  about  20  dwelling-houses  ana 
a  Baptist  church.  There  is  anothier  village  now  erecting,  about 
one  mile  from  the  center,  called  Ttwrnd0ce  village.  In  each  of 
these  villages  there  is  a  large  cotton  mill.  In  1837,  there  were  2 
cotton  mills,  11,020  spindles  ( 1,020,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  man* 
uiactured,  valued  at  $102,000";  males  employed,  100;  females,  200. 
One  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of  machinery;  68,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $54,0i)0.  The  value  of  boots  and 
shoes  manufactured  was  $8,956;  value  of  scythes  manufactured, 
$10,000;  palm-leaf  hats,  $2,500.  Population,  1,810.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Springfield,  23  from  Northampton,  7  to  Ware  village, 
9  to  Wilbraham,  31  to  Worcester,  and  71  from  Boston. 


RUSSELL. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1792.     It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Wisstiield,  and  was  called  the  Neio-additioiu    The  first  settlers  in 
}  fliis  town  were  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Barber,  and  a  Mr. 
V  Orey.    They  lived  upon  the  road  leading  from  Westfield  to  Bland- 
^  4fftA^  by  Sackett's,  and  up  the  mountain,  then  called  Glasgow 
^Mountain.     A  Congregational  church  was  organized  here  in  1800, 
:*.  Jby  Rev.  Joseph  Badger.    The  Cougregationalists  own  a  small  well- 
finished  meeting-house  in  connection  with  the  Methodists.     There 
is  a  small  cotton  mill  in  this  town.     Population,  475.     Distance, 
14  miles  from  Springfield  and  100  from-  Boston. 


SOUTHWICK. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Westfield ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1779.  Samuel  Fowler  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  settler  within  the  limits  of  this  town.  About  1734,  he 
located  himself  in  the  north  part,  then  called  Poverty^  so  called 
probably  from  the  lightness  of  the  soil  in  this  section  ofSouthwick. 
A  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  this  place  in  1773;  the 
first  settled  minister  was  ordained  the  same  year.  His  successor. 
Rev.  Isaac  Clinton,  was  ordained  in  1788.  Rev.  Dudley  D.  Rossi ter, 
the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1816,  but  preached  but  a  very 
few  times  on  account  of  ill  health.  Rev.  Calvin  Foote,  his  succes- 
sor, was  ordained  in  1820.  Rev.  Elbridge  G.  Howe  was  installed 
here  in  1831,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Fletcher  in  1838.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house waf.  erected  about  one  mile  south  of  the  village ;  it  was 
burnt  in  1823 ;  a  new  one  was  erected  in  1824.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  was  erected  in  1824,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
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town.    A  Baptist  church  was  erected  in  the  central  village  about 
1822. 

The  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  consists  of  about  26 
dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Qongregational  and  1  Baptist,  and 
an  academy.  Mr.  Richard  Dickinson,  who  died  in  this  town  in 
1824,  appropriated  $17,000  in  his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 
A  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  goes  to  the  support  of  a  grammar- 
school,  and  the  remainder  to  the  district  schools.  The  interest 
only  is  appropriated.  The  grammar-school  has  been  commenced, 
and  is  free  to  the  youth  of  Southwick.  Tliis  place  is  11  miles  from 
Springfield,  5  from  Westfield,  6  from  E.  Granville,  22  from  Hart- 
ford, Con.,  and  108  from  Boston.  Population,  1,291.  In  1837,  the 
value  of  powder  manufactured  in  this  place  was  $32,725 ;  hands 
employed,  13;  capital  inve'sted  $17,300;  value  of  cigars  manufac- 
tured, $6,350;  hands  employed,  10;  capital  invested,  $1,000;  value 
of  whips  manufactured,  §5,400 ;  value  of  whip-lashes,  $3,850;  males 
employed,  5 ;  females,  16 ;  capital  invested,  $1,000.  The  New  Ha- 
ven and  Northampton  canal  passes  through  this  town,  and  com- 
municates with  several  large  ponds  in  the  south-eastern  section. 

It  will  be  perceived,  in  all  correct  maps  of  Connecticut,  that  a 
tract  of  land,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  on  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  this  town,  projects  into  what  would  seem  ought 
to  belong  to  Connecticut.  This  tract  has  been  left  to  the  juris(uc- 
tion  of  Massachusetts  since  the  year  1800.  It  appears  that  the 
bounds  of  Springfield  and  Windsor  were  not  defined  with  much 
accuracy  in  this  section ;  the  bounds  at  the  north-west  point  of  the 
projection,  however,  appear  to  have  been  clearly  defined.  The 
western  bounds  of  Springfield,  in  which  part  of  Suffield  was  in- 
cluded, were  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  extend  to  this  point.  A 
Mr.  Moore,  living  on  the  tract  in  question,  was  knowing  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Having  received  a  warning  to  a  militia  training, 
he  refused  to  appear,  denying  that  he  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Connecticut.  "Rie  case  was  carried  to  the  general  assembly 
of  Connecticut,  who,  upon  an  exan^ination  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
were  obUged  to  leave  this  tract  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

"  The  south  line  of  Massachasetts,  accoi^din^  to  charter,  rans  west  fVofn  a  point  three 
miles  south  of  the  most  southerly  branch  of  Charles  river,  and  every  part  ojf  it ; 
and  the  north  line  of  Connecticut  is' the  south  hue  of  Massachusetts.  When  Mr.  Pyn- 
chon  settled  Springfield,  and  the  first  plantations  were  made  in  Connecticut,  in  1635, 
it  was  not  known  whether  the  territory  would  fall  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts 
or  not.  But  Mr.  Pynchon  at  first  considered  himself  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Connecticut  plantations.  In  1642,  Massachusetts  employed  two  surveyors, 
Woodward  and  SafTery,  to  run  the  line  between  the  colonics.  These  pretended  to  as- 
certain the  south  line  on  Charles  river,  and  then,  sailing  round  and  ^^n^  up  the  Con- 
necticut, they  attempted  to  fix  the  line  there,  in  the  same  latitude.  But  either  throns^h 
inattention  or  the  use  of  bad  instniments,  they  determined  the  line  to  fall  in  Windsor, 
many  miles  south  of  the  true  line.  Connecticut  was  dissatisfied  with  the  determination 
of  Woodward  and  SafTery,  and  made. repeated  proposals  to  Massachusetts  for  a  mutual 
adjustment  of  the  controversy,  which  were  ineffectual.  In  1694,  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  Connecticut  run  the  line,  and  found  the  former  survey  very  erroneous.  In  this 
mtuation,  the  inhabitants  of  Sufheld  and  Enfield,  who.  settled  under  the  Claims  and 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  continued  ta  encroach  upon  Windsor  and  Simsbury, 
which  excited  warm  animosities.    In  the  year  1700,  farther  attempts  were  made  to 
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proeure  an  amicable  aettSement  of  the  dispute ;  the  line  was  ran  by  commissioners  of 
iMMh  eolonies,  in  1702,  and  fonnd  to  fall  far  north  of  the  former  line ;  bat  Massachnsetta 
disagreed  to  their  report.  In  1708,  Connecticat  appointed  commissioners  with  fall 
powers  to  ran  the  line,  and  establish  the  boandary ;  and  resolved,  that  onless  Massa- 
ehasetts  woald  imite  to  complete  the  business,  they  woald  apply  to  the  crown.  Maa- 
sachusetts  did  not  agree  at  once  to  the  proposal  of  Connecticat ;  but  in  1713,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  the  part  of  both  colonies,  who  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
13th  of  July.  On  rnnning  the  Une  it  was  found  to  fall  north  of  Enfield,  Saffield,  and 
Woodstock,  which  of  coarse  came  within  the  jarisdiction  of  Connecticat.  As  an  eqai« 
valent  for  the  land  which  had  been  taken  from  Connecticut  bv  encroachments,  Massa- 
chusetts granted  a  tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  that  colony,  which,  in  1716,  waa 
sold  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,  which  sum  was  applied  to 
the  use  of  Yale  college.  This  agreement,  however,  was  not  considered  as  conclnsive 
and  satisfactory ;  nor  was  the  boandary  between  the  two  states  definitely  settled  till 
May,  1804."« 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  grave* 
yard  in  this  place  : 

Jn  memorjT  of  the  Rev.  Abel  Forward,  His  talents  &  learning  were  great.  Formed 
to  benefit  6c  instract  mankind,  he  was  a  palpit  orator,  A  pious  ic  benevolent  divine,  a 
wise  and  prudent  councillor  Ac  skilful  Guide,  6c  believing  6c  teaching  the  Religion  of 
Jesus,  died  in  faith  6c  hope,  Jan7-  y«  15^*  1786,  in  y«  38  year  of  his  age  and  13^  of  hia 
ministiy, 

Flere  et  meminifie  relictum  est 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Eeturah)  wife  of  y  Rev<^-  Abel  Forward,  who  died  Jan.  16^  in 
her  23^  year,  a  sincene' christian. 

How  lov'd,  how  valu'd  once,  avails  thee  npt. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  Dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
Tis  all  thou  art !  &  all  the  proud  shall  be. 
Grace  was  in  all  her  ^ps.  Heaven  in  her  Eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  6c  love. 

Sunt  Lacrymae  rerum  et  mentum  mortalia  targunt. 

Eeturah  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abel  6c  Mrs.  Keturah  Forward,  c|ied  Apr.  18*^ 
1775,  aged  3  months. 

O  welcome  tears^  a  tribute  due,  to  mother  6c  daughter  too, 
Whose  ashes  lie  mingled  as  one,  beneath  the  limits  of  this  stone. 

Pulsanti  aperietur.    Life  how  short,  Dtemity  how  long ! 

In  memory  of  Isaac  Coit,  Esq.,  an  eminent  physician,  who  died  25^  April,  1813, 
aged  58. 

Reflection  long  shall  hover  o'er  his  Urn, 
And  faithful  firiendship  boast  the  power  to  mourn ; 
Peace  to  his  shade !  while  truth  shall  paim  the  rest, 
Lamented  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


WiLLUic  Ptnchon,  Esq.  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  this 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  colony  charter,  and  was 
appointed  a  magistrate  and  assistant  in.  1629,  in  Elngland,  when  the 
governor  and  officers  were  appointed.    He  came  from  England 

•Webster's  History  of  United  States, 
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with  Governor  Winthrop,  and  began  the  settlement  of  Roxbury  in 
1630.  In  May,  1635,  Mr.  Pynchon  and  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury 
had  the  leave  of  the  general  court  to  remove  to  any  place  they 
should  think  proper,  provided  that  they  continued  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  and  would  not  prejudice  any  other  plan- 
tation. The  fertility  of  the  land  upon  Connecticut  river  having 
become  known,  Mr.  Pynchon,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  and  proba- 
bly some  others,  came  to  this  place  in  1635,  called  Agawain\  and 
began  to  build  a  house  on  the  west  $ide  of  the  river,  on  the  Aga~ 
wam,  in  the  meadow,  called  from  that  fact  House-meadow.  The 
Indians  who  were  friendly  informed  them  that  the  house  would  be- 
exposed  to  the  flood ;  they  accordingly  abandoned  it,  and  built 
another  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  probably  on  the  lot 
afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Pynchon,  and  still  possessed  by  his  de- 
scendants. It  is  supposed  that  they  returned  to  Roxbury  in  the 
fall.  In  the  spring  of  tlie  next  year,  (1636,)  Mr.  Pynchon,  with  a 
number  of  other  persons  with  their  families,  removed  from  Roxbury 
and  came  to  this  place.  The  settlers  made  an  agreement,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  is  preserved  in  the  town  records,  consisting  of  fifteen 
articles.  The  first  provides  for  the  settlement  of  a  minister ;  the 
second  limits  the  number  of  families  to  forty,  and  not  to  exceed 
fifty.  The  other  articles  provide  for  the  rule  and  mode  of  division, 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  settlement.  The  agreement  was 
subscribed  by  only  eight  persons,  though  it  appears  that  twelve  were 
concerned.  Those  who  subscribed  were  William  Pynchon,  Mat^ 
thew  Mitchell,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  William  Blake,  Edmund 
Wood,  Thomas  Uffbrd,  and  John  Cabell.  '  Jehu  Burr  and  Thomas 
Uflbrd  made  tlieir  marks.  The  other  four  who  were  united  with 
them  werQ  Thomas  Woodford,  John  Rcadcf,  Samuel  Butterfield, 
and  James  Wood. 

In  making  the  settlement,  the  most  general  course  was  to  "  allow 
each  settler  a  house-lot  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Main  street, 
8  rods  wide  from  the  street  to  the  river;  a  like  width  in  tlie  mea- 
dow, in  front  of  his  house,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  a  wood-lot 
of  the  same  breadth,  extending  at  first  eighty,  and  afterwards  to 
an  hundred  rods,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and,  when  practi- 
cable, an  allotment  in  the  interval  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  of 
the  same  width,  as  near  as  might  be  directly  against  his  lot.''  The 
first  settlers  here,  as  well  as  those  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Weth- 
ersfield  in  Connecticut,  came  on  under  the  license  and  the  pro- 
fessed authority  and  protection  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  were 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  towns  on  the  Bay  as  to  be  obliged, 
principally,  to  rely  on  themselves.  Agawani  was,  at  first,  united 
with  the  other  towns  below  on  the  river.  It  appears  by  the  Con- 
necticut records  that  at  a  court  holden  at  Hartford,  Nov.  1636,  Mr. 
Pynchon  was  present  with  the  other  magistrates.  It  appears  that 
in  1637  Agawam  was  assessed  with  the  towns  in  Connecticut, 
to  furnish  its  quota  of  troops,  and  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  ojf 
the  Pequot  war.  This  place,  however,  did  not  long  continue 
united  with  Connecticut    On  February  14,  1638,  the  inhabitants, 
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believing  themselves  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetti^ 
came  into  a  voluntary  agreement,  and  appointed  Mr.  Pynchon  a 
magistrate  witli  extensive  powers,  and  directed  the  proper  course 
of  proceeding,  till  they  should  receive  orders  from  Massachusetts. 

In  1640,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  its  name  was  changed  from  Aga- 
wam  to  Springfield.  Hubbard,  in  his  General  History,  states  that 
the  name  was  given  out  of  regard  to  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  had  his 
mansion  in  a  town  of  that  name,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  before 
he  came  to  this  country.  "  Whatever  be  the  origui,  it  is  peculiarly 
appropriate.  It  is  very  rare  that,  a  place  so  abundantly  watered 
with  rivers,  brooks,  streams,  and  springs  can  be  found."  Much 
uncertainty  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  it  was  in  1641.  The  limits  of  the  town,  by  various  purchases 
from  the  natives  and  grants  from  the  legislature,  became  very  ex- 
tensive, embracing  a  tract  nearly  twenty-five  miles  square.  This 
territory  included  the  towns  of  Westfield,  Sufiield,  and  a  great  part 
of  Southwick,  and  the  whole  of  West  Springfield,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Enfield,  Somers,  Wil- 
braham,  Ludlow,  and  LoagmeadoW,  on  the  east  side.  Extensive 
as  this  territory  was,  the  most  of  it  was  obtained  by  fair  purchase 
from  the  Indians. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield  from 
1636  to  1664. 


William  Pynchon, 
Henry  Smith, 
William  Blake, 
Edmund  Wood, 
Thomas  Ufford, 
John  Cabel, 
Matthew  Mitchell, 
Samuel  Butterfield, 
James  W()od, 
John  Reader, 
Thomas  Woodford, 
John  Scale, 
Richard  Everitt, 
Thomas  Horton, 
Rev.  George  Moxon, 
Thomas  Mirrick, 
John  Leonard, 
Robert  Ashley, 
John  Woodcock, 
John  AlUn, 
John  Burl, 
Henry  Gre^ry, 
Samuel  Hubbard, 
Elizur  Holyoke, 
William  Warriner, 
Henry  Burt, 


Rowland  Stebbins, 
Thomas  Stebbins, 
Samuel  Wright, 
Richard  Sikes, 
John  Deeble, 
Samuel  Chapin,     ' 
Morgan  Johns, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
James  Bridgman, 
Alexander  Edwards, 
John  Dobie, 
Roger  Pritchard, 
Francis  Ball, 
John  Harmon, 
William  Vaughan, 
William  Jess, 
Miles  Morgan, 
Abraham  Mundon, 
Francis  Pepper, 
John  Burrhall, 
Benjamin  Cooley, 
John  Matthews, 
George  Colton, 
Joseph  Parsons, 
John  Clarke, 
Jamesi  Osborne, 


Thomas  Rieve, 
Wid.  Margaret  Bliss, 
Nathaniel  Bliss, 
Thomas  Tomson, 
Richard  Exell, 
William  Branch, 
Griffith  Jones, 
Reice  Bedortha, " 
Hiigh'Parsons, 
John  Lombard, 
John  Scarlet, 
George  Langton, 
Lawrence  Bliss, 
Samuel  Bliss, 
John  Bliss, 
Anthony  Dorchester, 
John  Lamb, 
Seunuel  Marshfield, 
John  Dumbleton, 
Jonathan  Taylor, 
Rowland  Thomas^ 
Thomas  Miller, 
Benjamin  Parsons, 
Obadiah  Miller, 
Abel  Wright, 
Hugh  Dudley, 


William  Brooks, 
Simon  Beamoo, 
Samuel  Tenry, 
John  Lamb, 
Benjamin  Man, 
John  Stewart, 
Thomas  Bancroft, 
Thomas  ^oble, 
Ridiard  Maimd, 
Thomas  Gilbert, 
Simon  Sacket, 
Richard  Fellowes, 
Rev.  Peletiah  GloTer, 
Tahan  Grant, 
Nathaniel  Ely, 
Samuel  Ely, 
John  Keep, 
Edward  Foster, 
Thomas  Sewall, 
Thomas  Day, 
John  Riley, 
John  Hennrson, 
William  Hunter, 
John  Scott. 


The  town  increaced  rapidly  and  extended  m  every  direction,  till 
an  event  took  place,  which  at  the  first  seemed  calculated  to  check 
it.  Mr.  Pynchon,  in  1650,  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  general 
court  for  having  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Meritorious  Price 
of  Man's  Redemption,"  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinions  respect- 
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ii^  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  He  was  left  out  of  the  magis- 
tracy, and  cited  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  laid  under  heavy 
bonds.  The  next  year  Mr.  Pynchon,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
general  court,  retracted  his  sentiments,  llie  censure  of  him  was 
suspended,but  he  was  so  much  dissatisfied  that  he  went  to  England, 
anci  Mr,  Moxon  with  him.  Wlicllier  he  approved  of  Mr,  Pyo- 
cbon's  book  is  not  known.  Mr.  I'ynclion  did  not  take  his  family, 
but  Mr,  Moxon  did.  Keitherof  tlicm  ever  returned.  Mr.  PynchMi 
vus  a  man  of  distinction,  of  a  pious  disposition  of  mind,  and  of 
respectable  talents;  and  appears  to  have  had  the  confidence  of 
the  town,  while  iic  remained.  His  son-in-law  Henry  Smith,  one 
of  tho  principal  men  in  Springfield,  also  removed  with  his  family 
to  Enaland,  The  absence  of  Mr.  Pynchon  was  made  up  in  his  son 
John  Pynchon,  who  rcmaiiiod  here.  "  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
talents,  and  admirably  adapted  to  his  situation,"  Deacon  Samuel 
Cbapin  and  Elizur  Holyoke  were  leading  men  in  the  town. 


Pyachm  Hmst,  Springfield,  trtdtd  tboM  1660. 

For  forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  scttleAicnt,  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  peace  willulie Indians,  Occasionallycomplaints 
were  mode  of  the  misconduct  of  llic  Indians.  They  were,  when 
complaints  were  substantiated,  oblitied  lo  do  right  by  their  neigh- 
bors. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  thnt  whenever  any  of  the 
Indians  were  wronged  by  tlie  whiles,  they  had  speedy  justice  done 
them.  But  wlien  Philip's  war  broke  onl,  in  June,  167.5,  there  was 
a  general  alarm.  What  fortified  pUiccs  there  were  in  the  town, 
does  not  certainly  appcur.  The  old  brick  house,  built  by  John 
Pynchon,  Ksq.,  hnioiG  tlie  year  lOfifl,  was  used  as  a  fort.  The 
above  engraving  is  copied  from  a  drawing  of  this  house  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1784,     It  was  taken  down  a  few  years  since. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  one  or  two  more  forts 
south  of  the  mecting-housn.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  south 
part  of  the  town  was  palisadoed.  The  Indians  who  were  this  side 
of  the  river  had  their  principal  settlement  on  Long  Hill,  where  they 
had  a  fort    During  the  night  of  the  3d  oi  4th  of  October,  three 
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hundred  of  Philip's  warriors  were  received  into  the  fort,  and  there 
concealed  by  the  Springfield  Indians.  Toto^  a  Windsor  Indian,  was 
informed  of  a  plot  to  burn  the  town  and  massacre  the  inhabitants. 
This  he  communicated  to  the  people  of  Windsor,  who,  without 
delay,  sent  an  express  to  Springfield  to  give  the  alarm.  This  at 
first  occasioned  great  consternation  ;  and  the  people  betook  them- 
selves to  the  forts,  and  took  sncli  measures  for  security  as  they 
Gpuld  upon  the  emergency.  The  Springfield  Indians,  however, 
appeared  as  usual,  professed  cordial  friendship,  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree quieted  the  fears  and  alarms  of  the  English.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  who  with  others  had  retired  to  the  fort,  and  had  removed 
his  library  and  some  of  his  valuable  effects  to  Mr.  Pynchon's,  upon 
finding  all  to  be  quiet,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  or  seen  of  an  enemy, 
moved  back  his  library  to  his  own  house.  The  Indians  lay  pei^ 
fectly  stili  and  concealed.  Some  of  the  English,  however,  were 
not  satisfied]  and  in  the  morning  of  October  5th,  Lieutenant  Tho- 
mas Cooper  and  Thomas  Miller  went  out  as  scouts,  to  examine  and 
explore  the  fort  and  Indian  settlement.  While  advancing  towards 
it,  they  were  both  fired  upon  and  killed.  Mr.  Cooper,  being  very 
athletic  and  vigorous,  got  into  one  of  the  forts  before,  he  expired. 
An  assauh  upon  the  town  immediately  followed.  Three  men  and 
one  woman  were  killed,  including  the  two  above  named.  About 
thirty  dwelling-houses  and  twenty-five  bams  were  destroyed.  The 
mills  and  bouse  of  correction,  or  jail,  w«re  also  burnt ;  but  the  old 
meeting-house  was  preserved.  The  Indians  retreated  before  they 
had  completed  the^  work  of  destruction.  At  the  time  of  the^  attack 
Major.  Pynchon  and  Capt.  Appleton  were  at  Hadley;  they  hurried 
on  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  relief  of  Springfield ;  but  the  In- 
dians had.withdrawn  with  their  plunder  before  they  arrived.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  Capt.  Appleton's  oflicial  account  of  the 
attack,  &c.^  dated  Oct.  12, 1675.    He  wa?  at  Hadley  when  he  wrote. 

"  As  to  the  state  of  poor  desolate  Springfield,  to  m  hose  relief  we  came  (though  with  a 
march  tha^  had  put  our  men  into  a  most  violent  sweat,  and  was  more  than  they  could 
well  bear,)  too  late.  Their  condition  is  indeed  most  afflicted,  th^rc  being  about  33 
houses  aiid'25  bams  burnt,  and  about  fifteen  Jmvses  hft  vnburnt.  The  people  are  full 
of  fear,  and  staggering  in  their  thoughts  as  to  their  keeping  or  leaving  ot  the  place. 
They  whose  houses  and  provisions  are  consumed  incline  to  leave  the  place,  as  think- 
ing they  can  better  labor  for  a  living  in  places  of  less  danger,  than  where  they  now 
are.  Hence  they  seem  unwilling  to  stay,  except  they  might  freely  share  in  the  com 
and  prorision  which  is  remaininc:  and  preservetl  by  the  sword.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
conducive  to  the  .public,  and  for  ought  I  see  to  the  private  interest,  (hat  the  place 
should  be  kept  \  there  being  corn  and  provision  eoough  and  to  spare,  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  persons,  wliose  number  is  considerable,  and  cannot  be  maintained  else- 
where without  more  than  almost  any  place  can  afford  to  their  relief.  The  worth  of 
the  place  is  also  considerable^  and  the  holding  of  it  will  give  encouragement  and  help 
to  others,  and  the  quitting  of  it  great  discouragement  and  hazard  of  our  passage  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  being  so  great  distance  from  Iladley  to  any  other  town  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  I  have  in  regard  of  the  pfesent  distress  of  the  poor  people  adven- 
tured to  leave  Capt.  Sill  there  to  be  ordered  by  the  honored  major  till  further  order. 

In  the  account  of  Springfield  houses,  we  only  presented  the  number  of  them 

on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  that  in  the  town  plat,  for  in  all,  on  the  west  side 
and  in  the  oatskirts  on  the  east  side,  there  are  about  sixty  houses  standing  and  much 
com  in  and  about  them."  [In  another  letter,  dated  Oct.  17,  1675,  Capt.  Appleton 
says,]  "By  a  letter  received  from  Major  PjTichon,  I  am  informed  of  an  old  uidiaa 
squaw  taken  at  Springfield,  who  tells  that  the  Indians  who  burnt  that  town  lodged 
about  six  miks  oi  the  town.    Some  men  went  forth,  found  twenty-four  flxeSi  and  some 
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^mder.  She  Mith  there  came  of  the  eaemj  370,  that  the  enemy  are  in  a]]  aboal  600. 
The  place  where  ihey  keep  is  at  Coa^siU,  as  it  is  supposed,  about  56  miles  above 
Hriley." 

Springfield  is  the  shire  town  for  Hampden  county,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  inland  towns  in  New  England,  being  the 
center  of  a  iai^e  inland  and  river  commerce,  and  is  alsw  the  site 
of  the  largest  armory  in  the  United  Slates.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  Tillage  is  on  a  single  street,  two  miles  in  length.  There  is  a 
court-house,  jail,  2  banks,  (the  Springfield  and  Chicopee  Banks,) 
■everal  printing-oflices,  and  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  of 
irhich  is  Unilanan,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  There 
are  many  elegant  private  residences  in  this  place,  particularly  oil 
the  elevated  ground  which  rises  eastward  from  the  court-housa. 
IKstance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  48  from  Worcester,  27  from 
Hatticsd,  Coo.,  87  from  Boston,  and  363  from  Washington. 


Wattm  nnv  of  At  Armorf  BmUm^i,  ^mgfidd. 


The  principal  U.  S.  Armory  buildings  are  situated  on  the  ele- 
Tated  table  land  eastward  of  the  main  village,  called  "  the  Hill." 
From  the  village,  on  the  main  street,  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by 
a  ravine.  Most  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  armory,  such 
as  the  arsenals  or  store-liouses  for  the  preservation  of  arms,  the 
irorkshops,  houses  of  the  superintendents,  &c.,  are  situated  on,  and 
around  an  area  of  several  acres.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
represented  in  the  engraving ;  those  on  the  right  are  arsenals.  The 
assessors  of  Springfield,  in  1837,  made  the  following  relnm  relative 
to  the  U.  S.  Armory,  viz, : — "  Public  lands  and  buildings,  valued 
at  $210,000;  machinery,  $50,000;  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
aand  muskets  on  hand,  $2,040,000 ;  muskets  manufactured  during 
the  year  ending  April  1st,  1837,  fourteen  thousand,  $154,000;  ord- 
nance and  stock  on  hand,  $80,000 ;  two  hundred  and  sixty  men 
employed." 
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"Dnring  Ibe  revolulionaiy  war,  the  tovn  did  not  verj  ronch  mcmse.  It  felt, 
in  cammon  with  the  country  iu  general,  ihe  pressure  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. But  in  that  period,  a  foundation  was  Uiid  for  much  of  iu  subsequent  in- 
crease and  present  prosperiiy.  In  Ihe  time  of  the  war,  this  was  a  recraiting  post  aal 
a  rendezvous  fur  soldiers.  Beine  centrally  ailualed,  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  ^^na 
time  so  for  inland  af  to  be  oat  ot  the  reach  of  suildeit  itivasions  of  the  enemy,  it  wm 
eartjr  in  the  war  fixed  upon  as  a  suitable  place  for  making  aiul  repairing  the  varioDB 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  depot  lor  military  stares.  Ai  first,  the  whole  was  confined  to 
Main  street.  The  various  artificccs  employed,  had  their  shops  where  they  could  find 
a  convenient  place,  and  resided  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  town.  The  laboratory 
for  canrid|^.«,  and  for  the  various  lire-works  manuraclured  on  such  occasions,  wu  in 
the  bam  then  owned  by  Ebenezer  Stcbbins,  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Dr.  Eingi- 
bury,  south  of  Festus  Stcbbins'.  After  two  or  three  years,  the  public  worki  were 
removed  on  to  the  bill,  where  thcy-now  are.  This  was  doue  gradually,  in  Che  jean 
1778  and  ITTlt,  as  accommodnlions  could  be  found.  At  first,  with  the  eiceptitn  of 
the  powder  magazine,  the  whole  of  the  public  buildings  were  placed  upon  a  square  of 
ten  acres,  on  the  land  approprialcd  by  the  town  for  a  training  Held.  A  few  cannon 
were  cast  here  dunng  that  war,  but  no  snuU-arms  were  manufactured  till  after 
the  peace  of  1T83.  At  Ihe  close  of  the  war,  the  wor)cinen  employed  were  discbai^ed, 
•ad  the  atsenals,  magazine  and  shops,  were  left  in  the  charge  of  a  store-keeper. 

"  When  the  object  of  making  arms  was  under  consideration  of  the  national  gtnEm- 
nent,  in  the  year  17^1,  the  convenience  of  the  place;  and  the  arsenals,  magazine*,  and 
shops  already  here,  were  a  Midicient  inducement  to  establish  the  national  umory 
heic.  This  was  done.  At  different  periods  since  that  time,  lands  have  been  imr' 
chaaed,  and  erections  mode,  for  the  public  accommoilniiiin.  This  establishment  la*, 
without  question,  been  one  great  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town." — Sliii'  HiM. 
Aidrtsf.  lS2fi. 
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The  above  is  a  view  taken  at  ihc  south  cnlraiicc  of  Chtcopee 
village,  upon  llic  Spriii?,'ricld  road.  A  part  only  of  tlic  village  is 
seen.  Tlie  forest  trees  which  are  seen  on  cacli  side  of  the  road, 
stand  in  the  position  iu  wliich  they  originally  grew;  the  novelty 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  arrests  the  altenlion  of  the  traveller,  and 
to  the  lover  of  nalnre,  this  irregularity  is  far  more  pleasing  and 
attractive  than  any  artificial  arrangcincnt.  By  for  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  village  is  on  Ihe  sonthcrii  side  of  tlic  Chicopee.  The 
elevation  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  is  Mount  Tom,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  Connecticut  river.  'ITiis  village  is  estimated  to  contain 
nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are  four  cotton  mills,  tuD- 
40 
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nii^  20,000  spindles.  There  is  also  an  establishment  for  the  manu- 
&ctiire  of  machinery,  saws,  &c.  This  village  is  4^  miles  from 
Springfield,  and  87  from  Boston. 


Xorih  licm  of  Caiotviai,  Springfield. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Cabotville, 
four  miles  from  Springfield.  The  drawing  from  which  llie  above 
was  engraved,  was  taken  but  a  few  feet  from  the  road,  on  the  side 
of  the  elevated  heights  which  rise  in  soilic  places  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  road  on  the  norlliern  bank  of  the  Chicopee.  The 
village  is  built  on  the  south  banlc  of  the  Chicopee  river,  which  is 
seen  passing  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  engraving.  This  flourish- 
ing village  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  was  named  from  the  Hon. 
George  Cabot.  It  is  estimated  that  at  this  time  there  are  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants  in  this  village.  There  arc  two  churches,  I  Con- 
gregational, 1  Universalist,  and  a  Baptist  church  now  (1838)  erect- 
ing. 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  manufacturing  business 
done  in  this  town  are  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the 
state  in  1837.  "  Cotton  mills,  7;  cotton  spindles,  35,000;  cotton 
consumed,  3,495,000  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  11,062,000 
yards ;  value  of  the  same,  Sl,089,500 ;  males  employed,  330 ;  fe- 
males, 1,300;  capital  invested,  ©1,400,000."  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  manufactured,  their  value,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed. 

'  ArlKles. 

Hard-ware,  311,000, 

Cards,  40,000, 

Joiners'  Tools,  12,000, 
Paper-machinetT,  12,000, 
Shutlle  &  Bobbin,  4,500, 
Rifles,  18,000, 

Sloves,  12,000, 

Machinenr,  60,0(10, 

Swords,  dec,         50,000, 


Hata, 

4,S00, 

Paper, 

Iron  Castings 

200,000, 

40,000, 

Chairs,  ftc, 

16,000, 

Ploughs, 

1,300, 

TiB-wait. 

15,000, 
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Besides  the  above,  there  were  five  steamboats  built  in  five  yean 
preceding  1837,  valued  at  $18,000.  There  is  also  an  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  brasd  cannon,  employing  25  hands,  latety 
eommenced,  which  it  is  estimated  will  manufacture  cannon  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000  annually. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  this  town  was  2,767 ;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,914;  in  1830,  it  was  6,784;  in  1837,  it  was  9,234. 

In  Shays'  insurrection,  in  1786,  the  judicial  courts  being  ad- 
journed by  the  legislature  to  sit  at  Springfield  on  the  26th  of 
December,  Shays,  with  about  300  malcontents,  marched  into  this 
town  to  oppose  the  administration  of  justice,  and  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  prevented  the  court  from  proceeding  to 
business.  In  January,  1787,  the  movements  of  the  insurgents  were 
such,  that  the  governor  and  council  determined  to  raise  a  force  of 
4,400  men  in  order  to  put  them  down.  Two  thousand  men  of  this 
force  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  January,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command. 

'(Before  the  troops  under  Gen.  Lincoln  marched  from  Roxbary,  Gen.  Shepard'  had 
been  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  post  at  Springfield.  He  soon  collected  900'meii, 
and  afterwaurds  200  more,  the  continental  arsenal  furnishing  them  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  field-pieces,  and  such  equipments  as  were  wanted.  It  became  an  object 
with  the  insurgents  to  gain  this  post,  if  possible,  before  the  arrival  of  Lincoln's  army. 
Their  movements,  therefore,  were  towards  West  Springfield  on  the  one  side,  wheM 
about  400  men  were  collected  under  the  dommand  of  Luke  Day;  and  towards  the 
Boston  road  on  the  other,  where  1100  more  were  hea(le<l  by  Shays  himself.  Besides 
these,  a  party  of  about  400  from  the  county  of  Berkshire,  under  the  command  of  Eli 
Parsons,  were  stationed  in  the  north  parish  of  Springfield.  Shays  proposed  to  attack 
the  post  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  wrote  to  Day  on  the  2ith  to  coK)perate  with  him. 
In  a  letter  which  was  intercepted  by  Gen.  Shepard,  Day  replied  that  he  could  not  as- 
sist him  on  the  25th,  but  would  the  day  after.  On  the  25th,  however,  Shays,  con- 
fident of  his  aid,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  approached  the  arsenal  where  the 
militta  were  posted,  with  his  troops  in  open  column.  Gen.  Shepard  sent  several  limes 
to  know  the  intention  of  the  enemy,  ami  to  wnm  them  of  their  danger  ;  and  received 
for  answer,  in  substance,  that  they  would  have  the  barracks  ;  and  they  immediately 
marched  onwards  to  .within  250  yards  of  the  arsenal.  Another  mesh»age  was  sent,  in- 
forming them  that  the  militia  were  posted  there  by  ordnr  of  the  governor  and  of  con- 
gress, and  that  if  they  approached  any  nearer  they  would  be  fired  ujxjn.  One  of  their 
leaders  replied,  ^That  is  all  we  want ;'  and  they  immediately  advanced  win  hundred 
yards.  Gen.  Shepard  was  now  compelled  to  fire ;  but,  in  hope  of  intimidating  them, 
ordered  the  two  first  shot  to  be  directed  over  their  heads,  which,  instead  of  retarding, 
quickened  their  approach  ;  and  the  artillery  was  at  last  pointed  at  the  center  of  their 
column,  which  produced  its  effect.  A  cr)'  of  murder  was  raisetl  in  the  rear  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  their  whole  body  was  tbrown  into  the  jrreatest  confusion,  and,,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Shays  to  form  them,  the  troops  retrcatetl  precipitately  about  ten  miles  to  Lud- 
low, leaving  three  of  their  men  dead  o|i  the  fh?ld  and  one  wounded.  Had  Gen.  Shep- 
ard been  disposed  to  pursue,  he  mijrht  easily  have  cut  many  of  them  in  pieces.  But 
'  the  object  was  not  to  destroy  them,  but  to  bring  them  to  consideration  and  amendment. 
"  Notwithstanding  this  retreat,  there  was  serious  apprehension  of  another  attack  from 
the  insurgents  ;  for  Day  was  now  on  the  west  side  <if  Connecticut  river  with  his  men, 
and  Parsons  at  Chicopee,  whither  the  party  of  Shays  repaired  (after  losing  200  men 
by  desertion)  on  the  26th.  This  apprehension  was  allayed  the  next  day,  at  noon,  by 
the  arrival  of  Lincoln's  army." 

After  the  county  of  Hampshire  was  formed,  in  1662,  a  part  of 
the  county  courts  were  held  in  Springfield ;  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  till  1793,  when  they  were  all  removed  to  Nortliampton. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
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place.  The  annory  was  established  here  the  next  year,  And  which 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects  from.beins 
apparent  Upon  the  OTganization  of  Hampden  county,  Springfield 
again  became  a  shire  town,  and  the  courts  were  re-established 
here  in  1813. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  grave-yard  in  this  place : 

illRE  LTETH  THE  BODY  OF  MaRI,  THE  WIFE  OF  ElIZVR  HoLYOEE,  WQO    DIBP  OoTOBtR 

26,  1657. 

Shee  y^-  lyes  here  was  while  she  stood 
A  very  glory  of  womanhood ; 
Even  here  was  sowne  most  pretioqs  dv^, 
Which  surely  shall  rise  with  the  jvst. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  lohn  Glover,  son  of  M'-  Felatiah  Glover,  who  died  j*  14th 
of  lanaaiy,  1664. 

My  body  sleepes,  my  soyle  hath  sviet  rest 
In  armes  of  God,  in  Christ,,  who  makes  me  blest ; 
The  tyme  drawes  on  apace  when  God  the  Sonne 
To  see  his  face  shall  both  vnite  in  one. 


Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Mallefuild,  a  French  gentleman,  who,  jmus- 
ing  through  the  town  of  Springfield,  dying,  bequeathed  all  his  estate  to  the  poor  ol  this 
town.    He  died  Nov.  26,  1711.    Psal.  41, 1.   Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  A.  M..,  hite  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  this 
place,  who  died  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1784,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  Ac  in 
the  49th  of  his  ministry. — This  monument  is  erected  by  hi^  afiectionate  and  grateAil 
parishioners,  in  addition  to  that  in  their  breasts,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his 
singular  worth  dc  long  continued  labors  among  them  m  the  service  of  their  souls^ 

He  taught  us  how  to  live,  &  Oh !  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge !  taught  us  how  to  die. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1810 ;  it  was  taken  from  Gran- 
ville and  Sandisfield,  and  what  was  formerly  called  Southfield. 
The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in  1797, 
and  consisted  of  70  members.  The  Rev.  Roger  Harrison  was 
ordained  here  in  1798,  and  resigned  in  1822.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Bennet  F.  Northrop  in  1827,  who  resigned  the  next  year. 
The  celebrated  missionary,  Gordon  Hall,  was  a  native  of  this 
town. 

This  township  is  on  elevated  land,  which  is  adapted  for  grazing. 
Considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  produced.  It  is 
watered  by  Farmington  river,  the  western  boundary  of  the  town, 
which  is  here  a  beautiful  and  lively  stream.  In  1837  the  value  of 
shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured  here  was  $3,500. 
Population,  570.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and  110 
from  Boston. 
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WALES 

This  town  was  formerly  called  South  Brimfield.  It  received  its 
name  from  James  Wales,  Esq.,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
town.  About  30  years  since  the  population  was  divided  between 
the  Baptists,  Universalists,  and  Congregationalists.    A  short  time 

Ereviously,  the  three  denominations  united  in  building  a  meeting- 
ouse,  each  to  occupy  it  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
each.  Rev.  Mr.  Coddington  was  the  first  Baptist  minister ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eveleth  was  the  next  pastor.  A  Congregational  church  was  or- 
mnized  here  in  1819,  which  consisted  of  about  12  persons ;  it  is  now 
(1838)  about  extinct.  The  Methodists  have  a  meeting-house  in 
the  central  part  of  th^  town. 

The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town  consists  of  about  25  or  30 
dwelling-houses  and  two  churches.  It  is  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  pond,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  1837  there  was  a  woollen  mill, 
with  2  sets  6f  machinery ;  36,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $32,400.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
^boots  6,230,  shoes  9,053  pairs)  was  $27,743 ;  males  employed,  42  ; 
temiales,  5.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  was  $1,500. 
Population,  738.  Distance,  about  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and 
67  from  Boston. 
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The  Indian  name  of  Westfield  was  Warronoco,  (or  Kee,)  and 
was  incorporated  in  1669,  Edward  Tyng  being  magistrate  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  It  was  first  proposed  to  call  it  Streamfield, 
because  situated  between  two  streams,  but  upon  further  conside- 
ration it  was  called  Westfield,  because  it  was  nearly  wort  from 
Boston,  the  metropolis  of  the  colony,  and  also  the  most  westerly 
plantation  in  New  England.  It  is  difiicult  to  determine  in  what 
precise  year  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  this  town, 
though  probably  between  1658  and  1650.  At  a  town  meeting  held 
in  ^ringfield,  Dec,  1658,  a  tract  of  land  in  Warrono':o  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Cooper,  on  condition  he  commenced  improve- 
ments  upon  said  land  in  twelve  months  and  continued  them  five 
years.  This  tract  was  situated  over  West  river,  probably  not  far 
from  the  county  bridge.  A  similar  grant  was  made  in  1660  to 
Dea.  S.  Chapman,  of  land  adjoining  Cooper's.  In  1661,  a  grant 
was  made  to  Capt.  Pynchon,  Robert  Ashley,  and  George  Colton, 
of  a  tract  of  upland  meadow,  probably  lying  between  the  rivers. 
It  hence  appears  that  Warronoco  belonged  to  Springfield.  It  was 
included  in  the  original  grant  made  to  the  first  settlers  of  that  town 
by  the  king  of  England.  It  was  first  settled  by  families  from 
Springfield.  The  following  is  among  the  early  records  of  that 
town:  "Feb.  7, 1664.  At  a  general  town  meeting,  Capt.  Pynchon, 
Major  Holyoke,  and  Messrs.  Ely,  Colton,  and  Cooley,  were  chosen 
a  standing  committee,  to  have  the  sole  power  to  order  matters  con- 
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ceming  Warronoco,  both  for  admittance  of  inhabitants  and  to 
grant  lands,  or  for  any  other  business  that  may  concern  that  place 
and  conduce  to  its  becoming  a  town  of  itself."  Some  to  whom  grants 
of  land  were  made,  forfeited  their  lands  by  a  non-compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grantors.  liands  were  confirmed  to  those  who 
continued  their  improvements  five  years.  According  to  the  re- 
cords, the  following  persons  had  confirmed  titles :  Georse  and  Isaac 
Phelps,  Capt.  Cook,  Mr.  Cornish,  Thomas  Dewey,  J.  INoble,  David 
Ashley,  John  Holyoke,  John  Ponder,  and  John  Ingcrsoll.  These  nxen 
lived  near  the  confluence  of  Great  and  Little  rivers.  They  took 
tip  their  residence  here  about  1666,  as  appears  from  the  following^ 
facts.  Meetings  were  first  held  here  in  1667  on  the  Sabbath.  The* 
first  English  child  born  here  was  Benj.  Saxton,  who  died  in  1754, 
aged  88  years,  and  was  therefore  born  in  1666. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  trading-house  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  by  three  young  men,  some  yqars  pre- 
vious to  a  permanent  settlement.  They  spent  one  summer  here, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
were  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  Each  inhabitant  owned  a  separate 
tract  of  land,  but  seem  at  first  to  have  lived  to  a  certain  extent  in 
common.  They  had  a  fort  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers,,  as  sup- 
posed, a  few  rods  west  of  Harrison's  tavern.  In  this  they  lodged 
every  night,  and  fled  to  it  by  day  in  case  of  alarm.  It  seems  from 
the  records  that  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  in  circuit  about  the  fort 
was  strongly  enclosed.  Within  this  enclosure  they  had  all  their 
dwellings.  Houses  were  occupied  as  forts  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  until  after  the  French  war  in  1757.  Warronoco  was  at  first 
nine  miles  long  and  three  wide ;  additions  were  made  to  it  until  it 
included  what  is  now  Westfield,  Southwick,  and  Russell. 

Westfield  is  situated  eight  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  West  Springfield.  Little  river  comes  in  (rotn  the 
west,  and  Westfield  river  from  the  north-west ;  they  unite  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  meeting-house.  The  central  part  of  the  town 
has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  lake,  and  by  geologists 
acquainted  with  the  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  some  re- 
mote period  covered  with  water.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  abrupt 
bank,  from  20  to  70  feet  in  height.  The  bank  in  some  places  is 
clayey,  in  others  gravelly,  and  in  others  rocky.  The  lake  must 
have  been  about  seven  miles  in  length,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  nearly  three  in  width  at  the  widest  place.  Westfield 
furnishes  a  greater  variety  of  vegetable  productions  than  most 
towns,  on  account  of  having  such  varieties  of  soil :  sandy  plains, 
mountains,  meadows,  and  swamps.  There  are  about  60  varieties 
of  meadow  grass,  some  of  which  have  been  found  nowhere  besides 
in  North  America.  Alders,  poplars,  and  willows,  blossom  about 
the  middle  of  March.  Chesnut  fencing-stuff  is  brought  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  lumber  from  the  towns  west  and 
north.  The  elm,  buttonwood,  and  maple  grow  luxuriantly  in  this 
valley. 

Westfield  is  a  considerable  village  of  about  two  himdred  build- 
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ings,  including  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  engraving  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  village,  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  soutii.  The  building  appearing  on  the  extreme  right  is 
the  Westfield  Academy ;  ihe  two  next  bnildings  north  are  the  old 
attd  new  town-houses.  The  Hew  one,  which  is  snrmonnted  by  a 
small  tower,  was  erected  the  i)resent  year,  (1838).  'Ilie  Congre- 
gational church  and  the  Hampden  Bank,  with  four  pillars,  fronting 
the  south,  arc  seen  beyoud;  the  spire  of  the  Haptist  church  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  A  small  enclosed  common,  oval  in  its  form, 
is  in  the  central  part  of  the  area,  aronnd  which  the  public  build- 
ings are  siuiated ;  it  is  newly  set  out  with  shade  trees,  and  will  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  A  ranirc  of  stores,  where  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  mercantile  business  of  the  place  is  done,  is  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Congregational  church,  fronting  the  common, 
but  from  the  point  where  the  above  view  w.as  taken  they  could 
not  be  seen.  This  place  is  9  miles  from  Springfield,  17  from 
Northampton,  2S  from  Hartford,  Con.,  00  from  New  Haven,  Con., 
and  97  from  Boston,  The  Kew  Haven  and  Northampton  canal 
passes  through  the  village,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  buildings 
seen  in  the  engraving.  The  manufacture  of  whips  is  the  principal 
mechanical  business  of  the  town.  In  1S37,  there  were  thirteen 
whip  manufactories  ;  value  of  whips  manufactured  was  $153,000 ; 
154  males  and  410  females  were  employed  in  this  business.  Forty 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  manumclure  of  cigars,  the  value  of 
which  was  gll,000.  There  were  three,  powder-mills,  which  manu- 
factured 20,(XI0  kegs  of  powder,  the  value  of  which  was  $50,000. 
Popnlation,  3,039. 

Westfield  Academy  was  chartered  in  179G,  and  opened  for  the 
admission  of  students  in  Jan.  ISOl).  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  preceptors.  Tliose  inltalicsbeeameclcrgymen.  PeterStarr, 
Henry  C.   MartendalCj   (since   a  member  of  congress,)  Lijmau 
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Strong,  Alfred  Perry,  M.  D.,  BoraHo  Waldo,  Saul  Clark,  Theodore 
North,  Sylvester  Selden,  Primcis  L.  Robbins,  Stxmuel  M,  Emerson, 
Alfred  Steams,  Charles  Jenkins,  Stephen  Taylor,  Flavel  S.  Cknf- 
lord,  George  W.  Bendict,  now  professor  of  mathematics,  &c.  in 
Vermont  University,  Elnathan  Gridley,  now  missionary  to  Pales- 
tine, Alvan  Wheeler,  M.  D.,  Emerson  Davis,  and  Parsons  Cooke. 
All  are  graduates  of  Williams  college  except  Elnathan  Gridley, 
who  graduated  at  Yale.  The  builduig  has  two  school-rooms  on 
the  lower  floor,  and  on  the  other  a  large  hall  and  lecture-room. 
The  institution  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  general  principles 
of  those  sciences.  There  is  also  a  respectable  collection  of  mine- 
rals for  the  use  of  the  academy.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  to  those  who  wish.  About  3  000  have 
been  educated  at  this  academy  since  its  establishment. 

Meetings  were  first  held  on  the  Sabbath  in  this  town  in  1667. .  Mr.  Hdydke^  soa 
of  Major  I.  Holyoke,  of  Springfield,  conducted  them.  After  him  a  Mr.  fiske  preached 
here  as  a  pandidate  for  settlement.  People  were  called  together  on  the  Sabbath  hj 
the  beat  of  the  drum.  A  man  was  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  was  paid  25  shillings 
per  year.  The  first  meeting-house  stood  near  Jedediah  Taylor,  Esqr.'s.-  A  second 
bouse  was  built  in  1720,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1078  permission  was  granted 
by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony  to  organize  a  church  in  Warronoco.  Mr. 
Edward  Taylor  was  a  candidate  for  settlement.  A  council  was  convened  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  June,  1679,  the  church  organized,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  ordained  pastor. 
One  of  Mr.  Taylor's  daughters  married  Mr.  Stiles,  and  was  the  mother  of  President 
Stiles,  of  Yale  college.  Mr.  T.  was  a  man  eminently  dfevoted  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. Besides  performing  the  duties  of  a  pastor  and  managing  his  domestic  concoms, 
he  left  in  manuscript  14  quarto  volumes,  clg«$ely  written,  of  about  400  pages  each. 
He  died  June  29,  1729,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  ministry.  On  account  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  he  had  not  preached  for  four  or  five  years.  His  successor  was  the  Hev. 
Nehemiah  Bull,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  1726.  During  Mr.  Bull's  ministry  a  mission 
to  the  Housatonic  Indians  was  commenced.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  West  Springfield, 
labored  among  them,  but,  being  taken  sick,  Mr.  Bull,  of  Westfield,  and  Williams,  of 
Deerfield,  were  appointed  by  Gov.  Belcher,  in  1734,  to  superintend  the  mission.  They 
procured  the  Rev.  J.  Sargeant,  then  a  tutor  in  Yale  college.-  There  v^as  at'that  time. 
1735,  only  one  house  between  here  and  Shelfield.  Mr.  Bull,  after  having  introduce 
Mr.  Sargeant  to  the  Indians,  remained  some  davs,  and  baptized  the  first  Indian  con- 
vert. The  Rev.  John  Ballantine  succeeded  Mr.  feull,  and  was  ordained  in  June,  1741. 
He  died  Feb.  1776.  Rev.  Noah  Atwater,  a  native  of  Hamden,  New  Haven  Co.,  Con., 
succeeded  Mr.  Ballantine ;  was  ordained  in  1781.  He  died  in  1802.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  learned  divine.  He  never  preached  the  same  sermon  to  his 
people  twice,  always  kept  twenty  sermons  ahead,  and  completed  his  two  sermons  for 
the  Sabbath  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  always  rose  before  sunrise  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  a  philosophical  miml.  Most  of  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  President  Dwight.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Knapp,  a  native  of 
Norfolk,  Con.    He  was  ordained  over  this  church  in  1803. 

The  Baptist  society  of  Westfield  was  organized  in  1784.  Rev.  Adam  Hamilton  was 
the  first  pastor  of  this  church.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  for  a  long  time 
highly  esteemed.  On  account  of  misconduct  he  lost  his  reputation,  and  was  rejected 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  churches.  He  died  at  Chesterfield,  and  it  is  chari- 
tably hoped  he  was  a  true  penitent  for  some  years  before  his  death.  In  consequence 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  conduct  the  church  became  nearly  extinct ;  but  they  revived  again, 
and  a  new  church  was  organized  in  1806.  In  1807,  the  Rev.  Azariah  Hawkes  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  society,  and  continued  his  labors  about  two  and  a  half  years, 
then  removed  to  Euclid,  Ohio.  After  this,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Green  preached  for  some 
time  ;  in  1819  he  was  dismissed.  Rev.  David  Wright  succeed^  JVir.  Green,  and  was 
ordained  Nov.  1819. 

The  following,  relating  principally  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians  upon  this  town,  is  copied  from  *'  A  Historical  Sketch  of 
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Westfield,  by  Emerson  Davis,  A.  M.;"  to  •which  publication,  the 
'  author  is  indebted  almost  entirely  for  the  history  of  this  town. 

No  mcial  hann  was  received  from  the  Indians  until  the  commencement  of  this  war 
in  1675.  I  have  compiled  an-  account  of  the  injuries  received  daring  this  war  frbin 
records  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  He  remarks  that  they  were  sorely  distressed, 
yet  sovereignly  preserved.  "Our  soil,"  he  says,  "was  moistened  by  the  blood  of 
three  Springfield  men,  young  Goodman  Dumbleton,  who  came  to  our  mill,  and  two 
sons  of  Goodman  Brooks,  who  came  here  to  look  for  iron  ore  on  land  bought  of  Mr.  J. 
I^cheou,  who  accompanied  them,  but  they  fell  in  the  way  by  the  first  assault  of  the 
encnay.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Cornish's  house  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  also  John 
Sackett's  house  and  bam  with  its  contents,  it  being  the  first  snowy  day  of  winter. 
They  also  lodged  a  ball  in  Mr.  Granger's  leg.  It  was  thought  the  enemy  received 
some  loss,  because  m  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Cornish's  house  the  bones  of  a  man  were  found. 
Also  in  the  winter  some  scattering  rascals,  upon  a  Lord's  day,  in  the  time  of  afternoon 
worship,  fired  Mr.  Ambrose  Fowler's  house  and  bam,  and  in  the  week  af\er  Mr. 
Walter  Lee's  bam.  On  the  last  snowy  day  we  had  in  the  winter  of  1675,  we^  discover- 
ing an  end  of  the  Indians,  did  send  out  a  scout  to  make  a  full  discovery  of^the  same, 
designing  only  three  or  four  to  go  with  orclcrs  not  to  assault  fcem,  but,  to  our  woe  ana 
smart,  there  going  ten  or  twelve,  not  as  scouts,  but  as  assailants,  ran  furiously  upoa 
them,  and  received  from  the  enemy  a  furious  chars^e,  whereby  Mr.  3Ioses  Cook,  an 
inhabitant,  and  a  soldier  not  an  inhabitant,  were  killed." 

In  the  fall  al\er,  nine  men  from  "Westfield  were  at  Decrfield,  at  the  time  of  an 
attack  upon  that  place,  three  of  whom  were  killed.  The  few  families  residing  here 
during  the  war  were  so  impoverished  and  distressed  that  some  left,  and  all  more  tluui 
once  were  upon  the  point  of  relinquishing  their  lands  and  uniting  with  other  planta- 
tions for  the  purppse  of  protection.  ThMs  their  lives  were  in  constant  jeopardy  ;  they 
were  few  in  the  midst  of^  savages,  destitute  of  the  luxuries  and  most  of  the  comforts  oi 
life,  contented  with  such  food  as  their  own  valley  produced.  Previous  to  1675,  a  grist 
mill  and  saw  mill  were  erected  on  a  brook  emptying  into  the  great  river  just  below  the 
county  bridge.  These  mills  were  erected  by  a  company  of  four  men,  Mr.  Whiting 
and  three  Dewys.  The  toll  was  regulated  by  a  vote  of  tjfic  toun.  Debts  were  "paid  ia 
grain  or  meat,  the  price  of  which  was  also  regulated  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  Ia 
1716  the  price  of  r^e  was  three  shillings,  com  two  shillings  and  four-pence,  and  wheat 
and  peas  four  shilhngs  and  six-pence.  Wlien  debts  were  paid  in  money  a  discount  of 
one  fourth  was  made  by  tl\e  creditor  in  all  cases.  The  creditor  was  obliged  to  take 
what  was  offered  in  payment,  money  or  grain.  Besides  grain,  tar  and  turpentine  were 
also  an  article  of  traffic,  being  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  Persons  paid  into 
the  town  treasury  two  shillings  for  every  hundred  boxes  they  employed  in  collecting 
turpentine  from  the  white  pine. 

There  was  an  old  Indian,  whom  they  called  Grey  Lock,  that  produced  considerable 
commotion  among  the  people.  He  was  constantly  skulking  about,  waylaying  them 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  captives.  He  caught  a  young  lad  by  the  name  of  Loomis, 
who  went  out  of  the  fort  in  tne  early  part  of  the  evening  to  get  cherries.  He  was  soon 
released. .  Mr.  Bently,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  worked  at  ditching  all  of  one  sum- 
mer. He  uniformly  set  his  loaded  gun  one  rod  before  him,  and  A'heh  he  had  cut  his 
ditch  up  to  the  gun  would  move  it  forward  again,  but  the  next  year  he  was  taken. 
Grey  lick  said  he  had  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  take  him  all  the  year  previous, 
but  could. not;  he  might  have  killed  him,  but  he  ^-anted  captives.  Mr.  Bently  was 
afterwards  released.  Mr.  Noble,  who  lived  near  where  I\Ir.  Ambrose  Day  now  live& 
was  much  exposed.  One  night  during  family  prayers  Grey  Lock  stepped  up  ana 
pulled  the  string  and  let  the  door  swing  open ;  some  of  the  family  shut  the  door,  and 
as  soon  as  all  was  quiet  he  would  pull  the  string  again.  Mr.  Noble  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  move  into  town.  Grey  Lock  said  he  had  several  opportunities  of  killing 
most  of  his  children  at  a  shot,  but  did  not  want  scalps  so  much  as  captives. 

Mr.  Phelps,  who  lived  in  Shepard  Lane,  returning  from  work  at  Pocha.suck,  came  ta 
the  fording  place  of  Great  river,  and  saw  three  Indians  in  the  river.  He  considered 
his  situation  perilous.  They  were  coming  towards  him.  He  clapped  his  hands  and 
exclaimed,  "  Here  they  are,  my  brave  boys !  rush  on,  we  have  them ! "  at  "which  the 
Indians  took  the  alarm  and  escaped. 

Noah  Ashley,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  another  place,  returning  ftom  work  at 
Pochasuck,  was  met  by  an  Indian  near  the  Bancroft  house.  Both  drew  up  their  guns, 
but  Ashley  fired  first  and  the  Indian  fled.  He  was  tracked  by  blood  through  the 
brash  to  a  place  near  by,  but  w^as  never  found.  The  plain  has  ever  since  been  called 
"  Indian  Plain." 
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A  daughter  of  the  second  wife  of  a  Mr.  Sackett  (her  name  I  do  not  know)  was  takot 
captive  by  the  Indians  and  carried  to  the  north-west  part  of  New  York,  married  aa 
Indian,  and  remained  among  them  aa  long  as  she  lived.  Her  descendants  have  been 
here  to  see  their  mother's  friends  several  times  since  the  French  war.  Previous  to 
that  they  used  some  exertions  to  make  others  of  the  Sackett  family  captives,  but  did 
not  succeed. 

About  the  time  of  the  French  war  a  man  was  killed  at  the  Farms  while  looking  for 
his  cow,  and  another  at  Southampton.  He  was  in  a  bam  threshing,  with  his  gun 
standing  near,  but  as  he  turned  his  back  to  the  door  he  was  fireu  upon  by  the  Indiaix 
and  killed. 

A  signal  was  given  on  the  discovery  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity  by  twice  firing  a  gon. 
An  alarm  of  this  kind  was  once  given,  and  the  central  village  was  deserted  by  all  the 
male  inhabitants  ;  while  absent,  a  company  of  Indians  appeared. on  the  bank  south  of 
the  town,  with  the  intention,  as  it  afleru^ards  appeared,  to  make  a  hostile  attack,  but 
were  deterred,  on  seeing  the  number  of  the  houses  and  smoke  curling  from  every  chini* 
nev,  through  fear  of  finding  the  whites  of  superior  strength.  Thus  the  town  was  pn>> 
videntially  preserved^  when  four  or  five  might  have  laid  it  in  ashes.  I  have  been 
informed  that  two  tribes  wandered  about  in  this  vicinity.  The  rivers  afforded  fish  in 
great  variety  in  those  days,  such  as  boss,  salmon,  shad,  &c.,  and  the  forests  abounded 
with  bears,  deer,  6cc.,  while  on  the  meadows  and  plains  maize  was  easily  cultivated. 
A  field  on  Little  river,  now  called  Squawfield,  was  probably  cultivated  by  thenu  There 
arrow-heads  and  other  Indian  utensils  were  formerly  found  in  abundance.  H^re  is 
a  collection  of  their  utensils  in  the  academy,  together  with  an  Indian's  head,  the  bones 
of  the  skull  and  face  nearly  perfect,  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Hani*' 
son's  tavern.  Very  few  facts  relative  to  the  aborigines  have  been  recorded,  and  theve-' 
fore  I  am  able  to  give  only  a  very  brief  account  of  them  at  this  period. 
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This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Springfield ;  it  was  made  a 
parish  in  16%,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1773.  It 
18  supposed  that  settlements  commenced  in  this  town  as  early  as 
1654  or  '65,  as  there  were  in  those  years  a  number  of  house-lots 
granted  on  Chicopee  plain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  These 
grants  were  made  to  the  following  persons : — Francis  Pfepper, 
Anthony  Dorchester,  Samuel  Terry,  Hugh  Dudley,  John  Dum- 
bleton.  Miles  Morgan,  John  Stewart,  Obadiah  Miller,  and  Simon 
Sacket  Thomas  Cooper  and  Abel  Leonard  settled  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Agawam,  about  1660,  and  in  a  short  time  Thomas 
Merrick  was  there  also.  A  few  years  after  this,  house^Iots  were 
granted  as  far  west  as  Paucatuck  Brook,  and  among  the  settlers 
are  found  the  names  of  Riley,  Foster,  Jones,  Petty,  Scot,  Barber, 
Rogei^,  Parsons,  Fowler,  Ely,  Bagg,  and  Day.  In  May,  1695, 
the  uihabitants  on  this  side  of  the  river,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
fisuniUes  and  upwards  of  200  souls,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
general  court  "  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  invite  and  settle  a 
minister."  This  petition  was  granted ;  a  church  was  formed  in 
1698,  and  in  1702  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected.  The  first 
or  "  old  buryine-ground  "  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Foster.  The  oldest  monuments  to  be  founa  in  it 
are  those  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dwit,  who  died  Nov.  1,  1711,  and  of 
Deacon  John  Barber,  who  died  Jime  27,  1712. 

In  1760.  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  north  part  of  West 
SSpringfiela  united  with  a  ^umber  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
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and  petitioned  the  general  court  that  they  might  be  incorporated 
into  a  distinct  parish.  This  petition  was  granted  the  next  year, 
and  they  were  incorporated  as  the  fifth  parish  in  Springfield,  and 
Rev.  John  M'Kinstry  was  set  apart  as  their  minister  and  a  meet- 
ing-house erected  the  same  year.  Afterwards  the  part  on  the 
west  side  became  the  third  parish  in  West  Sprinefield,  being  thus 
incorporated  in  1786.  This  place  has  been  usuauy  called  Ireland, 
from  the  circumstance,  it  is  said,  that  several  Irish  families  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Congre- 
gational church  in  this  parish  was  formed  in  1799,  and  consisted 
originally  of  9  members.  The  Baptist  church  here  was  formed, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Rand  constituted  its  pastor,  in  1803. 

In  1757  tfie  southern  part  of  the  town  was  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct parish^  containing  about  75  families.  It  was  then  the  sixth 
parish  in  Sjpringfield ;  in  1773  it  became  the  second  parish  in  West 
Springfield.  In  Nov.,  1762,  a  church  was  formed  here,  and  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Griswold  was  constituted  its  paster.  In  1727,  there 
were  five  |)ersons  baptized  by  immersion  in  the  town,  by  Rev. 
Elisha  Callender,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston.  In  1740,  they,, 
with  several  others  who  had  joined  them,  were  formed  into  & 
church,  and  Rev.  Eldward  Upham  became  their  pastor.  The  prin- 
cipal field  of  Mr.  Upham's  labors  was  in  the  second  parish.  la 
1800  this  parish  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  form-- 
mg  what  are  usually  called  the  parishes  of  Agcncam  and  Peedisigr 
l£Us.  The  meetine-house,  which  had  been  built  by  the  second 
parish,  was  removed  in  1799  from  its  original  site  to  where  it  now 
stands,  in  Feeding  Hills.  A  meeting-house  in  Agawam,  which  tiM 
Baptists  and  Congregational  ists  occupied  alternately,  was- erected 
in  1803. 

West  Springfield  extends  along  the  west  bank  of  CoMnccticot 
river  the  whole  breadth  of  Hampden  county.  It  is  intersected  by 
Westfield  river,  and  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  particularly 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  There  are  high  hills  or  mountains  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  sandy  plains  at  the  south.  Great 
quantities  of  rye  are  annually  raised.  In  1837,.  there  was  in  this 
town  1  cotton  mill,  2,700  cotton  spindles;  261,000  vards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured;  valued  at  $33,270.  There  were  two 
woollen  mills ;  woollen  machinery  2  sets-  26,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $16,600.  There  were  80  Saxony, 
1,881  merino,  1^413  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average  weight  of  fleece, 

3  pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $5,107.     There  are  7  churches, 

4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.     Population,  3,227. 
Distance,  10  miles  N.  of  Suffield,  and  93  westward  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the 
first  meeting-house  in  this  town,  which  was  erected  in  1702.  The 
dimensions  of  this  meeting-house,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
were  42  feet  square  on  the  ground,  and  92  feet  in  height.  The 
architect  was  John  Allys,  of  Hatfield.  Until  1743,  the  people 
assembled  for  public  worship  at  the  beating  of  the  drum.  Tnii 
continued  to  be  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  till  June  20,  1802, 
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AndtMt  Church,  ti'eit  Springfield. 


when,  the  new  one  being  completed,  Dr.  Lathrop  preached  a  vale- 
dictory sermon,  from  Psalm  xlviii.  0.  The  old  house  remained  till 
1920,  when  by  a  vote  of  the  parish  it  was  taken  down.  A  largo 
part  of  the  timber  was  then  quite  sound,  and  some  of  it  nsed  in 
building  the  town-house,     "  The.  house  in  which  Mr.  Woodbridgs 

Sthe  first  minister]  lived,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Sprague  in  his  historical 
iscourse  delivered  at  West  Springfield  in  IS'M,  "  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Aaron  Day. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  cavern  connected  by  a  pas- 
sage with  the  cellar  of  the  house,  to  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  neif^hborhood  fled  for  protection  in  case  of  alarm  from 
the  Indians.  The  present  appearance  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to 
give  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  the  tradition." 

"  The  following  wconnt  of  a  sinsular  incidput,  nhieh  louk  piace,'"  sajrs  Dr,  Dwight, 
(vol.  i.  TravelSiJ  "in  the  first  selllemcnl  oflhis  lownship,  Has  mmmunicaled  lo  me  ia 
the  year  1798,  by  Cajtoin  Noble,  a reapeelable inhabiiaiil  of  Hoosai;,  N.  V.,  at  Noble's 
Fklls,  who  was  than  about  Tti  years  of  a^.  It  u'as  t  rati  sin  il  led  iram  his  ancector, 
me  of  the  penous  cone«med.  One  of  the  first  nlaotcrsof  SprinfrQeldiras  a  tailor,  and 
anoihei  a  carpenter.  The  tailor  bad  for  a  small  ron<ideraiion  purchased  of  aa  ladiao 
chief  a  trocl  of  land  in  what  is  now  West  Springfield,  funning  a  square  of  three  miles 
on  ^  aide.  The  carpenter  had  constnicied  a  clumsy  wheelbarrow,  for  whieh  the  tailor 
oSmi  to  mahe  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  convay  htm  the  land.  After  some  deUbera- . 
tion  he  exchanged  the  wheelbarrow  for  the  land.  This  tract  contained  the  best  settled 
pttrt  of  West  Springfield ;  many  on  Etcre  of  which  might  now  be  sold,  for  the  purpose* 
of  caltivatioD  only,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  dollars,  t  «-i11  not  assert  that  (here  is 
no  STTor  in  tha  story ;  jret  on  the  foce  of  it  there  is  nothing  improbable.  Wheti  the 
Ibonh  part  of  a  towtiship  of  the  comnioQ  siie  was  solil  by  one  Englistunan  to  another 
for  a  wheelbarrow,  it  will  be  easily  believed  that  it  was  of  slill  less  value  to  tha 
aborigines,  He  small  prices  paid  by  the  first  colonists  for  the  lands  in  this  country, 
•re  no  evidence  thai  the  bargains  were  fraudaleat  or  inequitable.  To  the  Indian 
without  Mt  English  purchaser,  the  land  was  often  worth  noibiog  j  and  w  the  cotonist 
its  value  was  created  by  his  labor." 

The  first  minister  in  West  Springfield  was  Rev,  John  Wood- 
hridge.  He  was  constituted  pastor  at  the  formation  of  the  first 
choidi,  in  1698.    Hediedinl71«,atthf- -^  of  40yeara.    Hiasnc- 
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cesser  was  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1720;  he 
died  in  1765,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  eminently  prudent  and  faithful  minister,  though  it 
appears. that  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  was  suspected  by 
Bome  of  being  heterodox.  A  Mr.  Jonathan  Worthington,  of  Spring- 
field, was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  for  making  such  an  asser- 
tion, and  was  fined  by  the  court,  in  1722.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Lathropj  who  was  consecrated  to  the  minis* 
try  here  in  1756,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1820,  in 
tlie  65ih  year  of  his  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  LothrOp,  who  came  to  New 
England  with  several  sons  in  1634,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Barnstable.    Samuel, 
Uift  youngest  son  of  this  progenitor,  went  to  Norwich  in  Connecticut,  and  settled  there : 
and  there  Joseph,  his  great-grandson,  was  born,  in  1731.     In  his  bJth  year  he  entered 
Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated,  in  1754.    In  1756  he  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
a  parish  in  Springfield,. Massachusetts,  now  the  town  of  West  Springfield,  where  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  upuTirds  of  60  years.    On  the  day  which  con- 
cluded the  60th  year  of  his  ministry,  25  August,  1816,  he  preached  to  a  large  audience, 
f  >       and  the  sermon  was  printed.    His  ministrations  were  still  coutihued  until  the  last 
^.      Sabbath  in  March,  18  LB,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and  tlje  imperfec- 
^ ,    lion  of  sight,  he  declined  thfr  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  requested  his  society 
i  *'*   to  provide  for  him  an  assistant  or  colleague  ;•  and.  in  1819,  the  63d  anniversary  of  his 
^     own  ordination,  he  attended  the  ordination  of  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  William  B. 
jf  ^    Spragae,  and  took  a  part  in  the  public  solemnities.    Dr.  Lathrop,  to  ^*  an  intellect  of 
•^  '.-v  *^®  fi"*  order,**  united  the  kindly  affections.  "  Benevolence  marked  his  whole  charac- 
''  ^^ter.    To  all  his  (Aher  estimable  qualities,  he  added  a  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
*.    per,  which  gave  to  his  old  age  a  charm  as  rare  as  it  wasMclightful.    He  was  equally 
'-    remote  from  the  intemperate  heat  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  lifeless  .system,  which 
' .,    exdiuies  all  exercise  of  the  afiections.    He  was  exemplary  in  the  observance  of  the 
*  i»     duties  of  piety  and  deVotion,  'and  of  the  social  and  relative  duties.    As  a  Christian 
minister  he  was  very  conspicuous.    To  his  comprehensive  intellect  and  exalted  piety 
was  added  the  acquired  knowledge  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  theologian.    In  his 
pastoral  intercourse  he  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his  llock, 
and  an  eminent  example  of  prudence.   "  He  was  cautious  without  |>eing  timid,  fami- 
liar without  sacrificing  his  dignity,  condescending  without  abandoning  what  he  believed 
to  be  principles  of  duty."     In  doubtful  and  perplexing^  cases  of  ecclesiastical  concern, 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  wise,  judicious,  and  upright  counsellor ;  and  great  confidence 
waa  reposed  in  his  judgment.    To  the  truly  evangelical  principles  yhich  he  dclivereil 
to  others  he  steadfastly  adhered,  and  he  finished  his  course  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  gospel:    His  occasional  discourses  have  been  extensively  read  and  highly  approved, 
especially  the  "  Seasonable  Warning  to  the  Churches;''  and  his  other  works  have  met 
with  an  uncommonly  favorable  reception.    Four  volumes  of  sermons  were  published 
during  bis  Ufe,  and  a  fifth  volume,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  has  been  published  since 
his  decease." — Holmes'  AnnalSf  2d  editianf  published  in  1829 
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WILBRAHAM. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Spring- 
field. In  May,  1731,  Nathaniel  Hitchcock  removed  from  Spring- 
field, and  built  a  house  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
house  of  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Merrick.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  his  family  lived  here 
one  year  alone.  In  1732,  Noah  Alvord,  with  his  family,  removed 
here ;  and  in  1733,  Daniel  Warner  and  four  others,  with  their  fami- 
lies, also  removed  here.  Prom  that  period,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  till  1741,  when  the  number  of  families  increased  to  twen- 
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ty-fouT.  In  May  of  this  year,  the  parish  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  fourth  parish  of  Springfield,  but  it  usually  went  by 
the  name  of  ^trinsfield  Mountains  till  1763,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  by  its  present  name.  It  had  not,  however,  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general  court  till  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in  1780.  Rev.  iVoati  Merrick, 
the  first  minister  in  this  place,  was  ordained  in  1741,  The  or- 
daining service  was  to  have  been  performed  under  a  large  oak 
tree,  but  as  the  morning  proved  rainy  the  people  assembled  in  a 
bam  belonging  to  Mrs.  Warriner,  and  Uiere  attended  the  ordaining 
solemnities.  There  were  six  male  church  members,  viz.,  Nathaniel 
Warriner  and  David  Merrick,  (afterwards  deacons,)  Moees  Burt, 
Nathaniel  Hitchcock,    Stephen    StebbinS,  and  Samuel  Stebbins. 


Wuten  vUa  of  tlit  WaUfam  Afodcmf  w  Wilbrakan. 


It  appears  that  the  council  tliat  convened  to  organize  the  church, 
deteratined  that  no  less  than  seven  could  conslitiile  a  church,  and 
were  tlicrefore  brought  to  a  stand  in  their  proceedings.  At  lengtli 
David  Warriner  stated  that  he  had  for  some  time ,  wished  to  make 
a  profession,  but  waited  only  for  the  ordination  of  a  minister.  Be- 
ing admitted  to  the  number,  the  coimcil  were  relieved  from  their 
diliiculty.  The  first  mccting-bouse  in  Wilbraham  was  built  in 
1748.  It  stood  30  rods  south  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, the  first  minister.  In  1783,  the  town  was  divided  into  two 
parishes. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  "  Wesleyan  Academy"  in 
Wilbraham,  taken  from  the  boarding-house,  a  three-story  building 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  This  institution  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1824,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  '  It  has  ever 
been  in  high  repute;  it  had  during  the  last  year  (1837)  upwards 
of  300  pupils,  of  whom  190  were  males  and  114  females.  Scho- 
lars are  received  from  10  years  old  and  upwards.  "  The  course  of 
study  is  systematic  and  extensive,  and  includes  all  those  branches 
which  are  requisite  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  common  businen 
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of  life,  or  fur  a  higher  course  of  collegiate  or  professional  duties. 
The  year  is  divided  into  four  terms,  corresponding,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  with  the  four  seasons."  Tlie  academy  is  10  miles  west  of 
Springfield,  30  miles  north-easterly  from  Hartford,  and  83  wester- 
ly from  Boston.  There  arc  in  the  town  4  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  2  Methodist.  Population,  1,802.  In  1837,  there  Avere  in 
this  town  457  Saxony,  1,054  merino,  and  781  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
and  the  value  of  wool  produced  was  $3,668  62 ;  capital  invested, 
^5,460.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $8,498  75  ; 
value  of  straw  bonnets  and  straw  braid  manufactured,  $2,000; 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  7,145,  valued  at  $1,000  30. 

The  following  is  from  tlic  Massachusetts  Spy,  (Worcester,)  Nov. 
20,  1805 : 

Ml.  Thomis,  Jun.  Sir, — I  have  written  the  fullowin^  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  Tlease  tu  ^ive  it  a  place  in  your  paper,  and  you  will  gratify 
this  pablic,  and  discharge  a  duty  which  humanity  iinjx)ses. 

your  real  friend,  Z.  L.  L. 

Horrid  Murder  and  Robbery. 

Mr.  Marcas  Lyon,  a  young  man  of  peculiar  respectability,  about  23  years  of  age, 
left  his  friends  in  Woodstock,  Con.,  last  March,  and  went  to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and 
latxved  through  the  season.  As  he  was  on  his  return  to  his  native  place,  mounted  on  an 
excellent  horse,  he  was  attacked  by  two  merciless  ruthans  in  Wilbniham,  on  the  Spring- 
field  tnnipike  road,  between  the  gate  and  Sikcs'  tavern,  on  the  9th  inst.  about  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  there  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  awful  scene  are  almost  too  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate.  It  is  supposed, 
from  the  best  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  was  first 
s|iot  with  a  pistol ;  but  the  assassins,  perceiving  tlie  wound  not  fatal,  (as  the  ball  was 
afterwards  round  on  the  outside  of  his  nbs,)  fell  upon  him  like  bloodhounds,  and  with 
H  chib  and  breech  of  the  pistol  lacerated  and  mangled  his  head  in  a  most  savage  and 
iMurbaious  manner.  The  upper  part  of  his  head  over  the  certbrum^  and  also  over  his 
left  eye,  was  indented  with  wounds,  evidently  made  with  the  cock  of  the  pistol,  and 
Che  back  port,  against  the  cereheUuniy  was  all  mashed  to  a  pulp.  They  beat  hiin  till 
the  guard  of  the  pistol  llew  off  and  the  ramrod  was  knocked  out,  which  were  afterwards 
found  lying  on  the  fatal  spot.  Having  thus  far  gratified  their  infernal  disposition,  they 
robbed  him  of  his  pocket-book,  (how  much  money  it  contained  we  are  not  able  to 
inform,)  then  threw  him  over  the  wall,  dragjjed  hiin  a  few  ro<ls  to  Chicopce  river, 
and  there  deposited  him,  and  placed  large  flat  stones  upon  his  head  to  prevent  his 
rising.  Without  delay  they  next  conveyed  the  horse  through  a  small  piece  of  wood  to 
a  sequestered  enclosure,  and  then  turned  him  loose,  with  saddle,  saddle-bags  and  bridle 
on,  and  then  went  on.  Soon  aAer  the  horse  was  found  and  taken  up ;  the  neighbors 
conjectured  he  had  by  accident  gotten  away  from  Some  place  where  his  rider  had 
hitched  him,  and  supposed  that  inquiry  would  soon  U*  made  for  him,  it  being  Saturday 
in  the  afternoon.  They  waited  till  Sunday  morning,  but,  alas!  no  rider  appeared! 
The  alarm  spread.  The  woods,  fields,  and  every  bye  corner  were  searched,  and  at  even- 
ing they  found  the  corpse  close  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  mittens  on 
his  hands,  and  his  great  coat  wrapped  about  his  head,  with  a  large  stone  pressing  him 
to  the  bottom.  The  pistol  was  found  on  the  brink,  brt)ken  to  pieces.  The  young 
man's  hat,  new  and  unharmed,  was  discovered  under  a  small  bridge  near  the  spot. 
The  corpse  was  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  house,  and  the  inhabitants  paid  that  pecu- 
liar attention  which  sympathy  alone  can  dictate  and  gratitude  reward.  The  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Woaistock  on  Tuesday,  and  the  funeral  attended  on  Wednesday, 
when  the  Rev.  Ahid  Ltdoyt  addressed  the  assembly  from  Mark  xiii.  33.  The  grief 
of  the  mourners,  the  numbers  convened,  and  the  tears  that  profusely  flowed,  presemed 
a  scene  which  we  conclude  has  never  had  a  parallel  in  these  our  inland  towns. 

The  villains  who  perpetrated  the  awful  en  me  are  supp<jsed  to  be  two  foreigners  in 
tailors'  diess,  who  were  seen  that  day  by  a  number  of  people  making  their  way  toward 
Springfield.  One  particular  circumstance  tends  much  to  .strengthen  the  suspicion.  A 
lad,  about  13  years  of  age,  being  sent  after  some  hogs  in  the  woods,  near  the  place 
of  the  murder,  happened  to  come  out  into  the  road,  within  two  or  three  rods  of  two 
in  sailors'  habit.    He  declared  under  oath  before  the  jury  of  inquest^  that  beibr* 
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he  got  oat  of  sight  of  them,  he  saw  one  mount  the  same  horse  which  was  aAerwards 
found,  and  ride  him  up  the  hill  into  the  woods,  while  the  other  stood  with  a  new  ciut- 
gel  in  his  hand  leaning  upon  the  wall.  The  same  persons,  according  to  the  descrifn 
tion,  were  soon  after  observed  travelling  m  great  haste  towards  Springfield.  We  arc 
happy  to  learn  that  his  excellency  Governor  Strong  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  ofyft'c  hundred  dollars  for  the  detection  of  the  villains,  and  that  the  high  sheriff 
of  Hampshire  county  greatly  interested  himself  in  taking  measures  to  detect  them, 
which  we  learn  have  proved  effectual,  and  the  murderers  are  both  committed  to  gaol 
in  Northampton.    (See  Northampton.) 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 

Hampshire  county  was  incorporated  in  1662,  and  enfibraced  at  that 
time  the  three  counties  of  the  state  which  are  centrally  intersected 
by  Connecticut  river.  Before  its  division  it  was  tlie  largest  county 
in  the  state,  and  Northampton,  being  in  the  central  part,  was  a 
shire  town.  The  county  was  divided  into  three  by  the  legislature 
of  1811  and  '12.  Franklin  county  was  formed  from  the  northern 
section,  Hampden  the  southern ;  Hampshire,  the  central  part,  re- 
tained the  original  name.  The  surface  of  Hampshire  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  land  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  gradually  rises,  and  its  western  border  lies  oji 
the  summits  of  the  Crrcen  Mountain  rsinge.  The  Lyme  and  Mount 
Tom  ranges  of  mountains  begin  in  this  county,  and  continue  to 
the  ocean,  on  the  southeim  shore  of  Connecticut.  The  soil  is  of 
very  imequal  quality,  being  best  in  the  center,  and  grow;ing  less  and 
less  fertile  towards  the  eastern  and  western  extremities.  There 
are,  however,  fine  interval  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Conneo 
ticut,  being  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  state. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  23  in  number. 

Amherst,  Granby,  Northampton,  Southampton, 

Belchertown,  Goshen,  Norwich,  Ware, 

Chestei'field,  Greenwich,  Pelham,  Westhampton, 

Cummington,  Hadley,    '  Plainfield,  Williamsburg, 

Easthampton,  Hatfield,  Prescott,  Worthington. 

Enfield,  Middlefield,  Soutli  Hadley, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  26,447 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  30,210;  in  1837,  it  was  30,413. 


AMHERST. 


This  town  was  originally  a  precinct  of  Hadley,  called  "  Hadley 
East  or  Third  Precinct."  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1759. 
The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  David  Parsons,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  Nov.  7th,  1739;  he  died  in  1781,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Rev.  David  Parsons,  D.  D.,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1782.  **The  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  council 
which  ordained  Dr.  Parsons,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Breck^ 


.*^ . .  .* 
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of  Springfield,  Joseph  Ashley,  of  Sunderland,  John  Hubbard,  of 
Nortnfiela,  Sfimuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  Hadley,  R(»er  Nevton, 
D.  D.  of  Greenfield,  Simon  Backus,  of  Granby,  and  Josiah  Dana, 
of  Barre."  Dr.  Parsons  died  suddenly  at  Wethersfield,  Con., 
vhere  his  remains  were  interred.  He  was  succeeded  by  Kev. 
Daniel  A.  Clark,  who  was  settled  in  1S20,  and  continued  here  in 
the  ministry  till  Aug.,  1824.  Rev.  Royal  Washburn  next  bqc- 
ceedcd,  and  continued  his  labors  here  five  and  a  half  years,  and 
died  in  1833.  Rev.  MicaiaJi  T.  Adam  succeeded  Mr.  Washburn. 
He  is  a  native  of  England,  and  passed  a  number  of  years  a  mission- 
ary of  the  London  Slissioiiary  Society  at  Benares,  in  Hindoostan. 
Rev.  Josiah  Bent  succeeded  Mr.  Adam,  in  1837. 


Norlk-tesrern  vum  ef  Amhtnt  Calltge. 

The  Seamd  Parish  in  Amherst  was  incorporated  in  17B3.  The 
church  was  organized  the  year  previous,  and  their  first  minister, 
Itev.  Ichabod  Draper,  was  ordained  in  1785.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  in  1810.  The  Snulh  Parish  was  incor- 
pi)raled  in  1821.  Tlie  church  was  organized  m  1824,  and  Rev. 
Horace  B.  Chapiii,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  following 
year.  The  Nnrtk  Ptiriak  wa.<!  incorporatird  in  1826,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam W.  Hunt  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  the  next  year. 

ThcalKiveisajiortli-westem  vicwof  the  Amherst  Collie  Imild- 
ings,  which  are  four  in  number,  constructed  of  brick.  Three  ara 
occupied  by  students ;  the  one  surmounted  with  a  tower  is  occupied 
as  a  clia[)el,  library,  and  for  lecture-rooms.  These  buildings  stand 
on  a  commanding;  eminence,  and  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  a  great  extent.  "Tliis  instilution  was  established  in  1821. 
Its  resources  were  comparatively  limited  at  first,  and  its  success, 
by  some,  considered  doubtful ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  highly  prosperoui 
state.  It  has  a  fund  of  $5(1,000,  made  up  of  the  contributions  of 
individuals.  This  fund  is  under  the  direction  of  five  trustees, 
chosen  by  the  subscribers;  and  the  iniereai  is  annually  appropri- 
ated towards  the  support  of  the  college.    There  are  7  or  8  pro- 
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fessoTS,  including  the  president,  3  or  4  tutors,  besides  other  officers; 
and  from  150  to  200  students.  The  yearly  expenses  of  a  student 
are  from  90  to  118  dollars,  inclumng  college  bills  and  board. 
There  are  three  vacations  per  annum ;  the  first  for  four  weeks 
from  commencement,  which  takes  place  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  Augu4st,  the  second  for  six  weeks  from  the  fourth  Wednes-i 
day  in  December,  the  third  fm  three  weeks  from  the  third  Wednes* 
day  in  May.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  7,000  and 
upwards,  and  the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  courses  cf  ^^^^t 
are  similar  to  those  of  Yale  college,  Con.  The  numerous  dim-* 
culties  which  Amherst  college  encountered  in  its  infancy  are  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  many  persons,  as  well  as  the  violent  opposi-* 
tion  which  was  raised  against  the  application  of  the  trustees  for  a 
charter  frcnn  the  general  court." — American  Magazine^  1835. 

The  venerable  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  the  author  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  of  the  English  Langiiage,  was  for  a  time  a  resi- 
dent of  this  town,  and  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  board  of  the 
Amherst  academy.  He  inaugurated  the  first  president,  and  deli- 
vered an  address  on  the  occasion,  standing  on  the  north-west 
comer-^tohe  of  the  south  college.  Besides  the  college,  there  is 
in  the,  place  an  academy,  and  a  seminary,  called  the  ^^  Mount 
PluuarU  Institution?^  There  are  9  or  10  instructers,  and  it  has 
acouired  celebrity  throughout  the  state. 

The  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  consists  of  about  75 
well-built  dwelling-houses,  a  bank,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Distance,  6^  miles  to  Northampton,  106  from  Dartmouth  col- 
legjB,  N.  H.,  46  from  Hartford,  and  82  miles  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,6QS.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2  woollen  mills, 
4  sets  of  woollen  machinery ;  wool  consumed,  39,000  lbs. ;  cloth 
manufactured,  62,195  yards,  valued  at  $40,337;  males  employed, 
22 ;  females,  30 ;  capital  invested,  $30,()00.  Two  hat  manufacto- 
ries ;  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $3,f)(X) ;  palm-leaf  hats  maim- 
factured,  60,000,  valued  at  $12,000 ;  value  of  carriages  manufac- 
tured, $100,000;  hands  employed,  100;  capital  invested,  $30,000; 
value  of  joiners'  planes  manufactured,  $8,(X)0.  There  were  2  pa- 
per mills:  stock  manufactured,  42  tons;  value  of  paper,  $7,000. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  ihonuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Rcy^-  Mr.  David  Parsons,  first  pastor  of  the  chnrch  at  Amherst, 
who  died  Jan.  1,  1781,  in  the  69  year  of  his  age,  and  41st  of  his  ministry.  A  man 
of  God  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Rev.  14,  13.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  their  works  do  fcUow  them. 

Rev.  RoTAi.  Washburn,  bom  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  Dec.  6, 1797,  gndnated  at  Vermont 
University,  1820,  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1824,  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  first  chnrch  and  parish,  Amherst,  Jan.  4, 1826,  died  Jan.  1,  1833.  Honored  Ac  be- 
loved in  the  church,  having  a  good  report  of  them  without ;  seeming  blameless  as  the 
steward  of  God ;  in  doctrine  showing  sincerity  and  sound  speech,  in  practice  a  pattern 
of  good  works ;  yet  lowlv  of  heart,  Ac  ascribing  all  to  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ ; 
his  ministry  short,  but  blessed  with  joyous  fruit  \  his  life  as  becomelh  saints ;  his  death 
full  of  peace.    Multum  dinqne  desiderahimus.* 

*  Much  and  kmg  shall  we  lament  for  hub 
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Hie  jtcet  corpis  Moltnm  Reverendi  XxnuxiM  Swm  Moomi,  S.  T.  D.,  CoUegii 
'  B  Pnesidis.  lUe  homo  ingenioqae  scientia,  atque  pietate  siiicera,  pneckras : 
pavitate  quoqne  insigni  qaiim  se  demittens.  Animo  et  consUio  certns,  w 
■hiaminns  semperque  facilitate  pennapia,  modestus,  placabilis,  misericordia  et 
ns  boois  plenns.  Nod  dijudicans,  mm  nmalator ;  disciptilis  sois  vcneratns  quasi 
flBs  pier  dilectusqne.  Maximo  omnium  deriderio  mortem  obiit,  die  XXX  Juu.,  Anno 
Sionimi  MDCCCXXIII.  ^tatis  suae  UIL  HuoYehse  gradum  Artium  Baccalanrei 
admissna,  anno  Domini  MDCCXCIII.  Kedfliw  IiagBcestriensis  Pastor  annos  XXV, 
(MUegii  Dutmiitlienaia  linguarum  ProfiBBtor  IV,  Collegii  Gulielmi  Praeses  II.  Cnm- 
tores  Colkgii  Anherstise  hoc  saxum  ponendnm  cnravere. 

[Here  lin  Imried  the  body  of  the  ReTerend  Zephaniah  Svift  Moore,  D.  D.,  President 
of  the  Cc^ege  at  Amherst.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminent  for  genius,  and  science,  and 
sincere  piety,  as  well  as  greatness  of  mind  and  humility.  He  was  firm  in  his  par- 
poses,  and  yet  very  mild,  easy  to  be  entreated,  modest,  placable,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
works.  He  was  not  censorious,  and  no  dissembler.  By  his  pupils  he  was  loved  and 
venerated  as  a  father.  To  the  great  grief  of  all,  he  died. on  tne  30th  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1823,  and  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Hanover  in  1793 ;  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Leicester  14 

Sears,  Professor  of  languages  at  Dartmouth  College  4  years.  President  of  Williams  Col- 
!ge  2  years.    The  trustees  of  the  college  at  Amherst  have  ordered  this  ston^  to  ba 
erected.] 

BELCHERTOWN.* 

The  towi^  of  Bdichertown,  Ware,  and  Pelham,  were  originaUy 
included  in  one  tract,  and  styled  the  Equivalent  Landsy  from  the 
following  circumstance.  The  towns  of  Woodstock,  Somers,.  "Ear 
field,  and  Sufield,  in  Connecticut,  were  formerly  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  for  many  years 
und^r  her  jurisdiction;  and  though  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
they  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut,  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  still  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed  between  the  two  governments,  that  an  equal 
extent  of  territory  should  be  giv6n  to  Connecticut  as  an  equivst- 
lent.  This,  and  the  adjacent  towns  above  mentioned,  were  inclu- 
ded in  that  territory,  and  were  thence  denominated  the  Equivalent 
Lands.  Connecticut  afterwards  sold  a  eonsiderabte  portion  of  this 
township  to  six  individuals,  in  and  near  Boston,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Honv  Jonathan  Belcher,  who  was  for  many  years  afterwards 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony.  About  the  year  1740,  the 
towns  in  Connecticut  above  mentioned  threw  off  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  and  have  since  been  incorporated  with  that 
state. 

The  grant  made  to  these  proprietors  was  first  laid  out  in  1727. 
Another  grant,  comprising  about  14,000  acres,  adjoining  this,  on 
the  north,  was  subsequently  made  to  several  inhabitants  of  North- 
ampton, of  whom  Pfcmberton,  Vance,  Saltonstall,  and  the  reverend 
ana  venerable  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  the  principal  proprietors. 
This  tract  was  biid  out  into  lots  of  100  acres  each,  about  tne  year 
1760,  and  the  whole  became  a  town  corporate  by  an  act  of  the  gene- 
ral court  in  1761.  The  remaining  section  of  the  equivalent  lands 
was  sold  to  Col.  Stoddard,  of  Northampton. 

*  The  author  is  indehted  for  the  history  of  this  town  principally  to  a  commonicatioa 
from  the  Hoa.lbrk  Doolittle  of  this  town.  It  was  published  in  the  HampMkirt  CchHhm^ 
a  newspaper  primad  in  this  town,  in  1827. 
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This  tract  of  country,  from  ^ntesbury  to  Chicopee  river,  it  ap- 

Sars,  was  formerly  distinguished  as  the  best  hunting-ground  m 
is  vicinity  for  deer  and  other  wild  game.  The  hunters  were  ac- 
customed to  encircle  a  large  tract  of  land  by  a  line  of  fires,  which, 
burning  in  every  direction,  gradually  encompassed  the  game  in  a 
circle  so  narrow,  that  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers; 
nnd  in  process  of  time  our  native  forests  were  destroyed,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  consumed  by  the  hmiters'  fires.  But  these  lands 
which  had  been  thus  burnt  were  soon  covered  with  a  species  of 
wild  grass,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle ;  and  for  many 
years  ereat  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  were  annually  sent  out 
nom  Northampton  and  Hadley  to  graze  upon  these  hills  during 
the  sununer  season.  The  practice  of  burning  over  these  lands  also 
continued  a  considerable  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 
plac^. 

This  town  was  first  known  by  the  name  of  Cold  Spring.  It 
took  its  name  from  a  noted  cold  spring  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  path  that  was  formerly  travelled  from  Northamp- 
ton to  Brookfield  and  Boston.  After  leaving  Hadley,  thei:e  was, 
for  many  years,  no.  house  nearer  than  Brookfield ;  and  this  spring, 
lying  midway  between  the  two  towns,  aflforded  a  convenient  place 
for  nefreshment  to  the  traveler  in  his  solitary  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  As  the  communications  between  the  towns  upon  the 
river  and  the  easterh  section  of  the  state  became  more  frequent, 
the  spring  became  a  celebrated  watering-place  for  travellers,  and 
finally  gave  name  to  the  township.  In  honor  of  Governor  Belcher, 
one  of  its  original  proprietors,  it  was,  however,  in  the  act  of  its  in- 
corporation, called  Belchefs  Toion;  which,  by  common  usage,  has 
passed  into  the  name  of  Belchertown.  The  town  is  now  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  34,000  acres  of  land.  The  first 
settlement  of  the  town  was  made  about  1732,  by  two  or  three  fami- 
lies. The  first  permanent  inhabitant  was  Dea.  Aaron  Lyman, 
who  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  hear  the  celebrated  spring 
above  mentioned.  His  son,  the  late  Major  Lyman,  was  the  first 
male  child  bom  in  the  town.  The  next  settlement  that  was  made 
was  by  Col.  Timothy  D.wight,  who  established  himself  near  the 
middle  of  the  town.  He  was  originally  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  valuable  portion  of  which 
lenudns  to  this  day  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  set- 
tlements were  gradually  increased  by  successive  emigrants  from 
Northampton  and  Hatfield. 

The  following  view  was  taken  from  near  the  public  house,  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,  in  the  central  part 
of  Belchertown.  It  shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  and 
in  the  distance,  at  the  north  end  of  the  common,  is  seen  "  the 
Bdchertown  Classical  SchooL^^  It  was  incorporated  in  1836.  This 
institution  is  one  of  much  promise ;  it  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
has  at  present  about  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  village  is 
situated  (m  a  hill,  and  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houseSi  three 
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churches,  2  Congregational  aiid  1  Baptist,  a  niimhnr  of  mercan- 
tile stores  and  mechanic  shops.  Distance,  15  miles  from  North- 
ampton, 18  from  Springfield,  28  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Ware  vil- 
lagc,  9  from  Amherst  college,  38  from  Worcester,  niid  77  from 
Boston.  Population,  2,598.  In  1837,  tlinre  worn  3,IM)0  shcop  in 
this  town;  wool  produced,  9,000  lbs.,  valned  nt  .S;>,'100.  About 
600  one-hoTse  wagons  were  manufactured,  the  Value  of  which 
was  eatiiuted  at  $24,000. 

It  appears  probable,  from  some  imperfect  town  records,  that  the 
first  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward  DillJngs,  was  ordained  here  in  1739. 
Mr.  Billings  left  no  church  records,  and  the  names  and  number  of 
the  first  members  cannot  be  a.scertained ;  it  appears,  however,  at 
this  period,  that  the  entire  population  of  the  town  consisted  only 
of  ttoenty  families.  Mr.  Billings  continued  pastor  about  twelvo 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  a  difference  of  senti- 
ment between  him  and  his  church  respecting  the  admission  of 
members.  He  was  afterwards  installed  over  the  church  at  Green- 
field, and  died  in  a  few  years.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Justus 
Forward,  who  was  ordained  Feb.  8.5, 175C.  The  population  had  then 
increased  to  55  or  60  families,  comprising  about  300  souls,  and  the 
church  at  that  time  consisted  of  69  members.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  male  members,  viz. : 

Oca.  John  Smith,  Benjamin  Stebbins,  Nalhan  Pnrsons,  Israel  Cowl«s, 

Dea.  Aaron  Ljrman,  Walter  Fairfield,  Aloscs  Wnrner,  El>eDezer  Sieams, 

Aboer  Smith,  Stephen  Fairfielil,  Ebenezer  Warner,  Thomas  Graves, 

Puiiel Smith,  Samuel  Hannam,  Nathaniel  Duiglit,  John  Gmves, 

Joseph  Smith,  Moses  Hannnm,  Hezekmh  Horn.  Benjamin  Billing 

Elijah  Smith,  Aaron  Hannnm,  Thomas  Brown,  Jospph  Baidwell. 

Jonathan  Graves,  Gideon  Hnnnnm,  Thomas  Chapin, 

Ebenezer  Bridgman,  Eliakim  Phelps,  Benjamin  Mor^n, 

Joseph  Bridgman,  Joseph  Phelps,  Nathaniel  Onilcs, 

Mr.  Forward  continued  in  the  ministry  more  than  fifty-eight 
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years,  and  died  March  8th,  1814,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 
Hev.  Experience  Porter,  the  next  minister,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1814 ;  he  resigned  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lyman 
Coleman  the  same  year :  Rev.  Jared  Reid,  the  next  pastor,  was 
installed  in  1833.  The  Brainerd  church  was  organized  in  1834. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  moniunents  in  the 
griave-yard,  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Justus  Forward,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Beteherstown, 
who,  skilled  in  Eirangelical  Doctrine,  exemplary  in  christian  duty,  prudent  in  council, 
valiant  for  the  truth,  faithful  and  successful  in  labours,  after  a  long  and  useful  minis- 
try, in  which  with  reputation  to  Imnself,  and  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  flock,  he 
senred  QoA^  and  his  generation,  fell  asleep  March  8,  A.  P.  1814,  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  59th  of  his  ministry.    Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Dwight,  who  died  March  30th,  1784,  in  the  72d  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  6c  wa&  esteemed  &  eia« 
ptoyed  in  public  business  in  town  and  county  thro'  his  whole  life. 


Come  honest  sexton  with  your  spade. 
And  let  my  grave  be  quickly  made ; 
On  Heaven's  decree  I  waiting  lie, 
And  all  my  wishes  are  to  die. 


Tho'  I  must  die  and  turn  to  dust^ 
I  hope  to  rise  among  the  just. 
Jesus  my  body  will  refine, 
I  shall  with  lum  in  glory  shine. 


CHESTERFIELD 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1762.  The  CongxegationaT 
church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1764,  and  the  Rey.  Benjamin 
liills  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  He  tesigned  in  1774, 
and  died  in  1785.  Rev.  Joseph  Kilbouim  was  settled  in  1780,  and 
died  within  one  year ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Timothy  Allen,  who 
was  settled  in  1785,  and  continued  pastor  about  ten  years.  Rev. 
Isaiah  Waters  was  settled  in  1796,  and  was  pastor  till  1831 ;  his 
successor  was  Rev.  Israel  G.  Rose. 

This  town  is  watered  by  the  north  branch  of  Westfield  river. 
The  channel  of  this  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  may  be 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  ",It  is  worn  into  the  solid  rock  in  places 
nearly  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  bridge 
nearly  sixty  rods,  appearing  as  if  cut  out  by  human  hands."  This 
town  is  situated  on  one  of  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains. Beryl  and  emeralds  have  been  found  in  the  town.  In  1837, 
there  was  in  the  town  one  woollen  mill ;  cloth  manufactured,  4,500 
yards,  valued  at  $5,600.  There  were  1,000  Saxony,  5,000  merino, 
and  1,100  other  kinds  of  sheep ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  2,500  lbs. ; 
merino,  15,000  lbs. ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  3,300  lbs. ;  average  weight 
of  fleece,  two  and  three  fourths  pounds;  value  of  wool,  $12,480; 
capital  invested,  $106,500.  Population,  1,158.  Distance,  12  miles 
from  Northampton,  27  from  Pittsfield,  and  105  from  Boston. 
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CUMMINGTON- 

This  town  was  sold  by  the  general  court  to  Col.  John  Cum-* 
mings,  of  Concord,  in  1762.  The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
was  held  ^t  Concord,  in  December,  of  the  same  year,  and  die  first 
meeting  held  at  Ciimmington  was  in  Jime,  1771.  The  first  per- 
son who  resided  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  was  a 
Scotchman,  by  the  name  of  Mclntire,  who,  with  his  family, 
began  a  settlement  here  ih  1770.  Many  of  the  early  settlers 
came  from  Bridgewater  audi  Abington.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  in  1779. 

The  precise  time  when  the  church  was  gathered  here  was  not 
known,  though  previously  to  the  settlement  of  their  first  pastor. 
Rev.  Jameis  Briggs,  which  was  in  1779.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  college,  in  1755,  and  he  began  to  preach  in  Cummington  in 
1771.  The  town  voted  to  give  him  200  acres  of  good  land,  and 
£60  for  settlement,  to  be  estimated  by  rye,  at  3s.  4d.  per  bushel, 
beef,  2d.  a  lb.,  and  flax,  8d.  a  lb.  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  very  upeful 
and  respectable  minister.  He  died  in  1825 ;  and  the  same  year 
Rev.  RoswcU  Hawkes  was  installed. 

Cummington  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  mountains. 
A  branch  of  the  Westfield  passes  through  the  town,  and  affords 
good  water  power  for  mills  and  manutactories.  There  are  two 
villages,  the  East  and  the  West.  The  east  village  contains 
two  churches,  1  Baptist  and  1  Congregational,  and  about  30 
dwelling-houses;  about  18  miles  from  Northampton.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town 2  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,168;  cot- 
ton consumed,  23,000  lbs. ;  124,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $8,060.  There  were  4  woollen  mills ; 
wool  consumed,  18,000  lbs. ;  74,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $31,000;  eleven  males  and  twenty  females 
were  employed;  capital  invested,  $14,000.  Twenty  thousand 
scythe-snaiths  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,000.  Palm-leaf 
hats  manuiactured,  7,200,  valued  at  $1,500;  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried,  $45,445  93.  There  were  4,162  merino  sheep, 
which  produced  12,4^6  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  $7,491  60. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  deer  were 
very  plenty^  and  that  a  large  niunber  pf  them  made  their  head- 
quarters on  Deer  hill,  in  this  town ;  but  that  they  were  extirpated 
by  the  himters  of  those  times.  "  It  is  stated  that  a  large  one  was 
taken  by  some  hunters,  at  a  time  when  the  snow  in  the  woods 
would  not  bear  him  up,  and  one  of  the  party,  taking  a  fancy  to 
ride  him,  he  was  tied  on  by  the  feet,  and  a  bridle  being  put  into 
the  animal's  mouth,  he  gallopecl  off  with  his  rider  in  mil  speed* 
On  coming,  however,  to  a  cleared  spot,  the  crust  was  so  hard  as  to 
bear  up  both  the  deer  and  his  rider ;  so  that,  owins  to  the  intracta- 
ble disposition  of  the  beast,  and  the  rapidity  and  eccentricity  of 
his  movements,  his  ride  was  any  thing  but  agreeable.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  dismounted  without  any.  serious  hurt" 

William  Cullen  Bryant^  one  of  our  best  American  poets,  is  a 
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native  of  this  town.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr^  Peter  Bryant,  and  was 
bom  Nov.  3d,  1794.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Bryant  is  from 
Kettell's  Specimens  of  American  Poetry,  vol.  3d. 

At  ten  years,  he  felt  an  inclination  for  poetry,  and  wrote  various  pieces  in  verse,  one 
of  which  was  published  in  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  at  Northampton.  In  1810,  he 
entered  Williams  college,  where  he  studied  a  year  or  two,  and  obtained  a  dismissal  on 
his  own  application  :  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law.  After  completing  the  nsoal 
studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  in  1815.  He  removed  to  New  York 
in  1820,  and  wa8  one  of  the  editors  of  the  United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette. 
In  1828,  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Bryant  published,  in  1808,  at  Boston,  a  volume  of  poems,  with  the  title  of 
"  The  Embargo,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times.''  Although  the  author  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  book  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was  reprinted  the  next  year.  In 
1821,  appeared  the  volume  containing  The  Ages,  Thanatopsis,  and  other  pieces.  He 
also  furnished  many  of  the  poetical  articles  in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette. 

As  a  poet,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent  among  us  for  originality, 
and  finished,  chaste  execution.  He  does  not  offend  us  by  abruptness  and  ine^uaUty. 
He  presents  us  with  here  and  there  a  bold  image,  but  the  tenor  of  his  poetry  is  even 
and  sustained.  He  show4  good  judgment,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  materials  of  his 
verse.  He  does  not  aim  with  an  over-daring  attempt  at  those  lofty  and  bewildering 
flints,  which  too  often  fill  the  poet's  pages  with  cloudy  and  confused  representations. 
His  delineations  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  without  any  indications  of  an  endeavor  to 
be  startling  and  brilliant  by  strange  metaphors,  or  unlicensed  boldness  of  phraseology. 
His  writings  are  marked  by  correct  sentiment  and  propriety  of  diction. 

Mr.  Biryant  stands  high  m  the  general  estimation,  and  his  works  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  notice.  The  mges  of  our  periodical  cnticism  show  the  manner  in 
wluch  he  is  appreciated  by  the  highest  titerary  authorities.  - 


EASTHAMPTON. 

This  town  was  originally  included  in  the  limits  of  Northampton. 
It  was  incorporated  into  a  district  in  1785,  by  the  name  of  East 
Hampton,  and  in  1809  was  incorporated  into  a  town.  The  first 
minister,  Rev.  Pay  son  Wiliiston,  was  settled  here  in  1789,  and 
resigned  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Rev.  William 
Bement.  In  1837,  there  was  in  this  town  1  woollen  mill ;  cloth 
manufactured,  15,000  yards,  valued  at  $14,000.  The  value  of 
lasting  buttons  manufactured  in  1837  was  $40,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 2;  females,  125;  capital  invested,  $12,000.  Poptilation, 
793.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Northampton,  and  90  from  Boston. 
On  the  borders  of  this  town  lies  Mount  Tom,  the  highest  land  in 
the  valley  of  Connecticut,  and  is  the  head  of  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Mount  'l\)m  range,  and  which  ex- 
tends into  the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tom, 
at  a  place  called  Paskhomttck;  this  was  about  the  year  1700. 
The  following  account  of  the  attack  of  the  Indians  upon  the 
settlement  is  from  Williams'  Historical  Discourse  respecting 
Northampton.  "  On  the  13th  of  May,  1704,  old  style,  the  Indians 
attacked  the  village  of  PaskJuytmtck,  The  inhabitants  had  been 
settled  there  only  two  or  three  years,  the  town  having  granted 
them  their  home  lots  in  1699.    The  Indians  had  b^n  to  Merrimac 
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river,  but  met  with  no  success;  they  then  directed  their  course 
toward  Westfield ;  but  Westfield  river  was  so  high  that  they  could 
not  pass  it.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  been  at  Northampton,  in  a 
firiendly  manner,  the  year  before,  and  informed  their  companions 
that  there  was  a  small  village  at  Paskhomuck,  where  they  mi^ht 
get  provisions,  for  they  were  almost  famished,  and  inten^ded,  as  they 
afterwards  declared,  to  resign  themselves  up,  if  they  could  obtain 
no  food  otherwise.  In  the  evening  before  the  13th  of  May,  the 
Indians  went  upon  Mount  Tom,  and  observed  the  situation  of  the 
place.  As  the  meadow  was  then  covered  with  water,  they  sup- 
posed the  village  might  be  taken,  and  that  no  aid  could  come  sea- 
sonably from,  the  town,  on  account  of  the  intervening  Ijood.  The 
village  consisted  only  of  five  families :  Samuel  Janes\  Benoni 
Jones\  John  Searls\  Deacon  Benjamin  Janes\  and  Moses  HiUch" 
inson^s,  A  little  before  day-light,  the  Indians  attacked  the  village. 
Benoni  /onc^. house,  which  stood  on  the  lot  where  Nathaniel 
Kentfield  afterwards  lived,  was  encompassed  with  pickets.  The 
Indians  procured  fl&x  and  other  combustibles,  and  set  them  odl 
fire,  which  was  communicated  to  the  house.  A  young  woman, 
named  Patience  Webb,  was  waked,  and,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, was  shot  through  the  head.  The  people  surrendered,  and 
all  the  above  families  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  were  afterwards  rescued  by  the  people  from  the  town. 
These,  commanded  by  Capt.  Taylor,  went  round  by  Pomroy's 
meadow,  and  met  the  Indians  near  the  mountain,  when  a  skir- 
mish ensued,  in  which  Capt,  Taylor  was  killed.  Of  the  five  fami- 
lies before  mentioned,  the  Indians  killed  the  folk)wing  persons: 
Samuel  Janes,  and  his  wife  and  three  children;  Benoni  Jones^  and 
two  children,  and  the  young  woman  before  named ;  John  Searls^ 
and  three  children  ;  Deacon  Benjamin  Janes,  and  four  children ; 
and  Moses  Hutchinson,  and  one  child.  The  wife  of  Benjamin 
Janes  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Pomroy^s  mountain,  and  was  there 
knocked  in  the  head  and  scalped.  Our  people  found  her  in  that 
situation,  and,  perceiving  that  she  was  still  alive,  brought  her 
home,  and  she  recovered,  and  lived  till  she  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old.  The  wife  of  Moses  Hutchinson  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  soon  made  her  escape.  John  Searls'  wife  was  also  taken, 
and  severely  wounded,  but  was  afterwards  rescued  from  the  In- 
dians. Benoni  Jones'wife,  and  Elisha,  the  son  of  John  Searls, 
were  taken  prisoners  to  Canada.  Ten  Indians  went  to  the  bnixer 
farms,  where  there  was  then  but  one  house,  in  which  Captaiii 
Wright  lived,  at  the  place  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Elias  Lyman. 
Captain  Wright  refused  to  surrender,  and  shot  one  of  the  IiidianSy 
and  broke  his  arm.  They  then  attempted  to  burn  the  house,  by 
shooting  spiked  arrows,  dipped  in  brimstone,  upon  the  roof;  but  a 
young  man  in  the  house,  named  Thomas  Stebbins,  wrapping  him- 
self in  a  feather  bed,  drew  water  from  the  well,  and  put  out  the 
fire."  * 

I  '  111.!  ■  ■ 

*  '<  The  season,  at  that  time,  was  remarkably  backward ;  for,  though  so  late  in  the 
year,  being  the  24th  of  May,  aeooiding  to  the  present  style,  the  trees  and  boshes  had 
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ENFIELD. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1814 ;  previous  to  which  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Belchertown.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Joshua  Crosby,  who  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Sumner  G.  Clapp, 
who  was  settled  here  in  1828,  and  resigned  in  1837.  Rev.  John 
Whiton  was  the  next  minister. 

This  town  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Swift  river,  a  main 
branch  of  the  Chicopee,  and  is  an  important  stream  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  In  1837,  there  were  two  cotton  mills  j  the  value 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  was  $8,000.  Two  woollen  mills, 
five  sets  of  machinery ;  150,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $100,000;  twenty-five  males  and  twenty-five  females 
were  employed.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
was  $11,729.  Sixty  thousand  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $12,000^  Value  of  wool  cards  manufactured,  $35,000; 
twelve  males  and  six  females  :!ivere  employed;  ciatpital  invested, 
$^,000;  value  of  cotton  batting  and  wicking  manufactured, 
1^10,000.  Population,  1,058.  Distance  from  Northampton,  16 
miles,  5  from  Ware,  amd  75  from  Boston. 


GRANBY. 


This  town,  formerly  the  second  parish  in  South  Hadley,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1768.  The  original  Congregational 
church  in  the  place  was  organized  in  1762,  and  Rev.  Simon  Backus 
was  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  He  continued  here  till  1784 
His  successor.  Rev.  Benjamin  Chapman,  Was  settled  in  1790,  and 
died  in  1804 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elijah  Gridley.  In  1821, 
the  church  was  divided,  and  two  churches  constituted,  called  the 
EaBt  and  West  churches.  The  division  grew  out  of  a  difficulty 
respecting  the  location  of  a  meeting-house.  ''At  the  time  of  divi- 
sion, the  West  church  had  130  members,  and  the  East  144.  An 
attempt  was  made,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  to  unite  the  churches. 
By  this  effort,  a  portion  of  me  West  church,  with  their  minister, 
were  transferred  to  the  East.  A  portion  still  remain.  The  West 
church  has,  perhaps,  about  40  members.  The  East  church  has 
281  members." 

This  town  is  watered  on  the  north  by  a  small  stream,  which 
originates  in  a  pond  in  Belchertown,  and  runs  westwsurd  nloag  the 
foot  of  mount  Uolyoke,  and  passes  into  the  Connecticut  in  ^uth 
Hadley.    On  this  stream  there  is  a  number  of  manufacturing 


not  budded ;  and  the  year  was  so  &r  adyanc^  before  the  flood  subsided  firom  the 
meadow,  that  many  persons  doubted  wfaethjir  it  was  expedient  to  plant  their  com ;  but 
notwithstanding,  as  there  was  no  froet  till  late  in  the  season,  the  crop  of  com  proved 
to  be  uncommonly  good/' 
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establishments.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills ;  26,200 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactiued,  valued  at  $20,200 ;  ten  males 
and  ten  females  were  employed.  There  were  1,900  merino,  and 
167  other  kinds  of  sheep.  The  average  weight  of  fleece  was  3 
Ibs.^  value  of  wool  produced,  $3,670.  Population,  922,  Distance, 
9  nules  from  Northampton,  12  from  Springfield,  and  90  from  Boston. 


GOSHEN. 


T^is  tpwn^  the  smallest  in  the  pounty  of  Hampshire,  was  in- 
corporated in  1781.  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman  was  installed  pastor 
in  mis  place  in  1788,  and  continued  such  till  1818.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1821,  by  Rev.  Jori  Wright  The  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Holmes,  who  was  settled  in  1830 ;  he  continued  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Mason, 
who  was  installed  in  1836. 

This  township  is  on  elevated  land.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
town  there  are  2  churches,  1  for  Congregationalists  and  1  for 
Baptists.  In ,  1837,  there  were  in  tfie  town  710  Saxony,  2jilB 
merino,  and  223  other  kinds  of  ^eep.  The  value  of  wool  pro* 
duced  was  $4,600.  The  value  of  broom-handles  manufactured 
was  $3,000;  the  value  of  sawed  lumber  was  $5,000.  Populatioii|. 
660^    Distance,  12  miles  from  Northampton,  and  105  from  B«slnBk 


GREENWICH. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1754.  It  was  originally  settled 
by  a  colony  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  many  of  their  descend- 
ants still  remain  in  the  town*  Rev.  Pelatiah  Webster,  the  first 
minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1749 ;  he  resigned  in  1755.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Cutler,  who  was  installed  in  1760, 
and  died  in  1786,  aged  68.  Mr.  Cutler  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Blodget,  who  was  settled  here  in  1786,  and  died  in  1833. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Patrick  was  settled  here  as  colleague  pastor  in 
1830. 

This  township  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  and  west 
^  branches  of  Switt  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee.  In  1837,  there 
was  one  woollen  mill ;  3,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $3,000.  One  scythe  manufactory;  scythes  manufac- 
tured, 10,200,  valued  at  $7,000;  twelve  hands  were  employed; 
capital  invested,  $4,000.  There  were  30,000  pahn-leaf  hats  manu- 
fru^tured,  valued  at  $4,375.  Population,  842.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Northampton,  26  from  Worcester,  and  75  from  Boston. 
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HADLEY. 

John  WsBstER  and  John  Rusisell  may  be  considered  as  the  foun- 
ders of  Hadley.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  magistrate  of  Connecticut  in 
1639,  and  was  elected  governor  in  1656,  and  sustained  tliat  office 
a  number  of  years ;  Mr.  Russell  was  a  minister  at  Wethersfield,  in 
Connecticut.  About  the  year  1660,  there  was  quite  an  excitement 
and  controversy  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  the  quali- 
fications of  baptism,  church-membership,  &c.  As  the  minds  of 
the  people  could  not  be  united  on  these  subjects,  many,  in  order  to 
enjoy  peace  and  harmony,  thought  it  best  to  remove,  and  com- 
mence settlements  in  other  places.  *'  The  original  agreement,  or 
association,  for  removal,  is  on  record,  dated  at  Hartford,  April  18, 
1659.  John  Webster  is  the  firfet  si^er,  and  about  30  names  follow. 
Mr.  Russell  and  his  people  signed  another  instrument,  and  his 
name,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  followed  by  about  30  of  his  con- 

gation.    Mr.  Russell  was  installed  the  first  minister  of  Hadley. 

e  removed  to  this  place  in  1659,  and  Mr.  Webster,  with  three 
others  of  his  name,  it  is  believed,  the  same  year."  It  is  stated  that 
these  emigrants  purchased  the  whole  territory  now  included  in  the 
towns  of  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Granby,  and  Amherst.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Chauncy  succeeded  Mr.  Russell,  in  1695.  The  next  minis- 
ter was  Rev.  Chester  Williams,  who  was  ordained  colleague  pastor 
in  1740-1 ;  he  died  1753,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  in  1775.  Dn  Hopkins  Was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Woodbridge,  who  was  ordained  colleague  in  1810.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  D.  D.,  the  next  minister,  was  installed  in  1831.  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1835. 

Hadley  is  a  fine  agricultural  town,  and  the  meadows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  fiver  are  some  of  the  best  in  New  Eng- 
land. Large  quantities  of  broom-corn  are  annually  raised,  and 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in 
this  town.  The  value  of  brooms  manufactiured  in  1837  was 
$89,248.  There  Were  also  42,300  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured, 
valued  at  $6,768.  Connecticut  river,  between  this  town  and 
Northampton,  winds  about  in  entirely  opposite  directions,  and 
above  Northampton  village  forms  a  kind  of  peninsula.  On  the 
isthmus,  or  neck,  of  this  peninsula,  the  village  of  Hadley  is  situ- 
ated. It  lies  mostly  on,  one  street,  a  mile  in  length,  running  di- 
rectly north  and  south ;  is  sixteen  rods  in  breadth ;  is  nearly  a 
perfect  level ;  is  covered,  during  the  summer,  with  a  rich  verdure  r 
abuts  at  both  ends  on  the  river ;  and  yields  every  where  a  delight- 
ful prospect. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  gorge  between  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Mount  Tom,  as  seen  from  the  south  end  of  the  east 
street  in  Hadley,  looking  down  the  river.  Mount  Holyoke  is  seen 
in  the  distance,  on  the  left ;  the  mountain  house  is  just  discerni- 
ble on  its  summit,  with  the  path  leading  up  to  it  Mount  Tom  is 
seen  still  farther  to  the  south,  on  the  right  of  the  eqgraving.  '^  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  (1670,)  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  Had- 


^R!  from  tit  south  Out  of  Hadlef  Stntt. 


ley,  who  had  gone  down  the  river  lo  Hoccanum,  under  a  small 
guard,  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  ventured  out  some  distance  from 
the  guard,  and  a  part  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke,  to  viev 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  peak  so  noted  at  this  day.     A 

Karty  of  Indians  rushed  upon  them,  and  killed  two  of  their  nnm- 
er  on  the  mount.  Deacon  Goodman,  having  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance in  a  different  direction,  to  view  the  enclosures  of  his  field, 
was  also  killed." 

Hadley  is  situated  ■  ahout  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Northampton ;  it  is 
connected  with  this  town  by  a  covered  bridge,  which  was  erected 
at  a  considerable  expense,  being  1,080  feet  in  length.  It  is  88 
mites  W.  of  Boston,  3  N.  W.  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  6  ]V.  of  South 
Hadley.     Population,  1,805.     Incorporated  a  town  iu  166L. 

Hadley  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  of  refuge  for  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  called  by 
some  "  the  regicides."  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
England,  thirty  of  the  judges  who  condemned  king  Charles  to 
death  were  apprehended  and  executed  as  traitors.  Among  thom 
who  made  their  escape,  were  Goffe  and  Whalley,  who  arrived  at 
Boston  in  1660.  They  were  gentlemen  of  worth ;  their  appear- 
ance and  manners  were  dignified,  commanding  universal  respect; 
they  were  also  highly  esteemed  by  the  colonists  for  their  unfeigned 
piety.  Whalley  had  been  a  lieutenant-general,  and  Goffe  a  ma- 
jor-general, in  Cromwell's  army.  An  order  for  their  apprehension, 
from  Charles  II.,  reached  New  England  soon  after  their  arrival. 
The  king's  commissioners,  eager  to  execute  this  order,  compelled 
the  judges  to  resort  to  the  woods,  caves,  and  other  places  of  con- 
cealment ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  taken,  had  not 
the  colonists  secretly  aided  and  assisted  them  in  their  conceal- 
ments. Sometimes  they  found  a  refuge  in  a  kind  of  cave,  on  West 
Rock,  a  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  and  at 
others  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses  of  their  friends ;  and  once  they 
were  secreted  imder  a  bridge,  near  New  Haven,  while  their  pur- 
suers crossed  it  on  horseback. 
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"At  or  aboat  the  time  the  parsmers  came  to  New  Haven,  and  perhaps  a  little  befbre, 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  reception,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport 
preached  publicly  from  this  text :  Is  at  ah  zvi.  3,  4. — *  Take  comud,  ezeatte  judgment, 
make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday  /  hide  the  autcastSf  betray  not 
him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee^  Moab ;  Pe  thou  a  covert  to  them 
from  Ike  fau  of  the  spoiler, *  This,  doubtless,  had  its  effect,  and  pat  the  whole  town 
upon  their  guard,  and  united  the  pBopie  in  caution  and  concealment. 

"  To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  judges  a^  fencing,  the  following  story  is  told :  That 
while  at  Boston,  there  appeared  a  fencing-master,  who,  on  a  stage  erected  fi>r  the  pur- 
pose, walked  it  for  several  dajrs,  challenging  and  defying  any  one  to  play  with  1dm  at 
swords ;  at  length,  one  of  the  judges,  disguised  in  a  rustic  diress,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  cheese,  wrajmed  in  a  napkin,  for  a  shield,  with  a  broomstick,  whose  mop  be  had 
besmeared  with  dirty  puddle  water  as  he  passed  along — ^thps  equipped,  he  mounted 
the  stage.  Thb  fencing-master  railed  at  him  for  his  impudence,  asked  him  what  busi- 
ness he  had  there,  and  bid  him  begone.  The  judge  stood  his  ground,  nppo  which  the- 
gladiator  made  a  pass  at  him  with  his  sword,  to  drive  him  off— a  renooonter  ensued — 
the  judge  received  the  sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  until  he  drew  the  mop  of  the 
broom  gently  oVer  his  mouth,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers.  Me  made 
another  pass,  and,  plunging  his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was  caught  and  held  in  the 
cheese,  whilst  the  mop  was  drawn  gently  over  his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge,  it  was 
again  caught  and  held  in  the  cheese,  until  the  judge  had  rubbed  the  broom  all  over 
his  face.  Upon  this,  the  gentleman  let  fall  his  small  sword,  and  took  up  the  broad 
sword.  The  judge  then  said,  *  Stop,  sir ;  hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only  played  with 
3foa,  and  not  attempted  to  hsirm  you ;  but  if  vou  come  at  me  now  witn  the  broad 
sword,  know  that  I  will  certiunly  take  jrour  life/  The  firmness  with  which  he  spoke 
struck  the  master,  who,  desisting,  exclaimed,  <  Who  can  you  be  ?  You  must  be  either 
Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the  devil ;  for  there  was  no  other  man  in  England  that  could  beat 
me.'  **—Stile^  History  of  the  Judges, 

After  about  three  years  and  a  half  weary  pilgrimage  at  New 
Haven  and  its  vicinity,  they,  on  October  13,  1664,  set  out  for 
Hadley.  Travelling  in  the  night  only,  probably  with  a  guide, 
they  were  undiscovered,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell, 
the  minister  of  Hadley,  after  a  journey  of  about  100  miles.  The 
house  of  this  friendly  clergyman,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  street,  near  the  center  of  the  village,  Was  of  two  stories, 
with  a  kitchen  attached,  and  ingeniously  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  judges.  The  east  chamber  was  assigned  for  their  resi- 
dence, from  which  a  door  opened  into  a  closet,  back  of  the  chin>- 
ney,  and  a  secret  trap-door  communicated  with  an  under  closet, 
from  which  was  a  private  passage  to  the  cellar,  into  which  it  was 
easy  to  descend,  in  case  of  a  search.  Here,  unknown  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hadley,  excepting  to  a  few  confidants  and  the  familyt>f 
Mr.  Russell,  the  judges  remained  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The 
dangerous  secret  of  their  concealment  was  known  to  Peter  Tilton, 
Esq.,  whose  residence  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with 
Mr.  RusselPs,  about  half  the  distance  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  village ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  judges  occasionally  resided. 
A  Mr.  Smith,  who  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  is  said 
to  have  occasionally  admitted  the  exiles  to  his  house.  Mr.  Tilton 
was  frequently  at  Boston,  being  often  a  member  of  the  general 
court  from  Hadley,  and  through  him  donations  from  their  friends 
in  England,  and  elsewhere,  Were  received  by  the  judges.  Dmrine 
his  residence  in  Hadley,  Goffe  held  a  correspondence  with  his  wife 
in  England,  under  a  fictitious  name.  By  one  of  the  letters,  dated 
April  2,  1679,  it  appears  that  Whalley  had  died  some  time  previ- 
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ously,  at  Mr.  Russell's.  He  was  buried  in  a  sort  of  tomb,  formed 
of  mason  work,  and  covered  with  flags  of  hewn  stone,  just  with- 
out the  cellar  wall  of  Mr.  Russell's  house ;  where  his  bones  were 
found  by  Mr.  Gaylord,  who  built  a  house  on  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Russell's  was  standing,  as  late  as  1794.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Whalley,  GofFe  left  Hadley,  and  travelled  to  the  southward ;  after 
which,  no  certain  information  of  him  can  be  obtained.  There  is 
a  tradition,  however,  that  he  also  died  at  Hadley,  and  was  buried 
in  the  garden  or  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Tilton.  Not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  the  two  judges  at  Hadley,  Col.  John  Dixwell,  an- 
other of  the  judges,  joined  them  at  Mr.  Russell's,  and  resided 
there  for  a  while;  he  afterward  settled  down  at  New  Haven,  Con., 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Davids,  where  he  died  in  1688-9.  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  President  Stiles,  and  otbers,  that  the  re- 
mains of  both  Goffe  and  Whalley  were  interred  near  those  of 
DixweU's,  there  being  monuments  near  that  of  Dixwell's  inscribed 
with  the  initials  of  their  names. 

During  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  Hadley  was  attacked  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  Jime,  by  about  seven  hundred  Indians. 
"  In  the  preceding  night,  they  approached  the  town,  laid  an  am- 
buscade at  the  southern  extremity,  and  advanced  the  main  body 
towards  the  other,  and  at  day-light  the  attack  was  commenced  with 
great  spirit ;  but  the  English,  turning  out,  received  them  at  the 
palisades.  The  Indians  gained  possession  of  a  house  at  the  noirth 
end  of  the  street,  and  fired  a  bam,  but  were  in  a  short  time  driven 
back  with  loss.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  other  points,  and 
the  Indians,  though  warmly  opposed,  appeared  determined  on  car- 
rying the  place ;  but  a  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  checked 
their  fury,  and  their  ambuscade  failing  of  their  object,  which  was 
to  attack  the  people  who  might  be  driven  from  the  village,  they 
drew  off.  Major  Talcott,  at  Northampton,  hearing  the  attack, 
hurried  on,  passed  the  river,  and,  joining  the  Hadley  forces,  pre- 
cipitated the  Indians  into  the  woods.  Only  two  or  three  men  were 
lost  by  the  English ;  the  enemy's  was  not  ascertained."  "  When 
the  people  were  in  great  consternation,  and  rallying  to  oppose  the 
Indians,  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  differing  from  the  inhabitants 
in  his  apparel,  appeared,  and,  assuming  command,  arrayed  them 
in  the  best  manner  for  defence,  evincing  much  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  by  his  advice  and  example  continued  to  animate 
the  men  throughout  the  attack.  When  the  Indians  drew  off,  the 
stranger  disappeared,  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  him. 
Who  the  deliverer  was,  none  could  inform  or  conjecture,  but  by 
supposing,  as  was  common  at  that  day,  that  Hadley  had  been 
saved  by  its  guardian  angel.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  this 
time  the  two  judges,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  were  secreted  in  the  village, 
at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell.  The  supposed  angel,  then, 
was  no  other  than  Gen.  Goffe,  who,  seeing  the  village  in  imminent 
danger,  put  all  at  risk,  left  his  concealment,  mixed  with  the  inha- 
bitants, and  animated  them  to  a  vigorous  defence.    Whalley,  being 
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then  superannuated,  probably  remained  in. his  secluded  cham- 
ber.'' * 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  moniunents  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  town : — 

RSVEREND  RtSSELLS  ftBlfAIKS,  WHO  FIRST  GATHERED,  AXD  FOR  33  ¥EARS  FAITHFTLLT 
OOTBRNED  THE  FLOCK  OF  ChRIST  Iff  HaDLET,  TIL  THE  CHEIF  ShEPHBRD  SVDDIffLT  CALLE» 
HIM  OFF  TO  RECIETB  K8  REWARD,  Iff  THE  66  YEAR  OF   HIS  AQS,  DrCEIUISR  10|  1692. 

BSBECKAH,  MADE   BT  GOD  A  MEIT  HELP   TO  Mr.  lOHff   RVSSELL,  AND   FELLOW  LABOTR- 

BR  Iff  Christ's  work  ;  a  wise,  vertvovs,  piovs  mother  in  Israel  ltbs  here,  ik  ftll 

A98VRAffCE   OF   A  JOYFVL  ReSVRRECTION.      SuE   DIED  IK   THE   57  YEAR  OF  HER  AOB,  NO- 
VEMBER 21,  1688. 

To  the  memory  of  John  Webster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut, who  was  many  years  a  magistrate  or  assistant,  flc  afterwards  Deputy  Gover- 
nor of  that  Colony,  Sc  in  1659,  with  three  sons,  Robert,  William  &c  Thomas,  associ- 
ated with  others  in  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  Hadley,  where  he  died  in  1665.t 
T^  monument  is  erected,  in  1818,  by  his  descendant,  Noah  Webster^  of  Amherst. 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Marsh,  uife  of  Ebenezer  Marsh,  who  departed  this  life 
Jannary  y*  31, 1794,  in  the  66  year  of  her  age. 

Prudence  is  an  eveness  of  soul,  . 
A  steady  temper,  which  no  cares  controul. 
No  passions  ruffle,  no  desires  inflame. 
Still  constant  to  itself,  Ac  still  the  ^ame. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Chauncy,  jpoftpr  of  the  first  church  in  Hadley, 
who  was  of  a  truly  peaceable  and  catholic  spint^  a  good  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator, 
an  able  divine,  a  lively,  pathetic  preacher,  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  this  candle, 
•tick,  an  exemplary  christian,  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guite.  He  dje- 
puted  this  life  2  May,  A.  D.  1745,  aetat.  74. 


HATFIELD. 


Hatfield  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  coiinty,  and  was 
originally  included  within  the  bounds  of  Hadley.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1670.  The  Rev.  Hope  Atherton  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  minister.  Mr.  Atherton  died  in  1679,  aged  33.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy.  Mr.  Chauncy  died  in  1685,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Williams,  who  died  in  1741.  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  was  installed  here  in  1740,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D:,  in  1772.  Dr.  Lyman  died 
in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jared  3.  Waterbury,  in  1827, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Levi  Pratt,  in  1830.  This  is  a  fine 
agricultural  town,  and  noted  for  its  raising  fine  beef  cattle.  A 
part  of  the  township  is  a  pine  plain,  a  part  intervals  of  the  first 
quality,  and  the  remaining  part  valuable  upland.  The  principal 
village  lies  on  an  interval  opposite  the  north  end  of  Hadley,  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  There  is  one  Congregational 
church.    Population,  937.    Distance,  5  miles  north  of  Northamp- 


*  Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  135. 

t  This  is  an  error ;  it  should  be  1661. 
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ton,  and  95  west  of  Boston.    The  value  of  brooms  manufactured 
in  this  town  in  1837  was  $28,600. 

Hatfield,  like  other  ancient  towns  in  this  vicinity,  has  passed 
through  many  scenes  of  distress  and  danger.  On  October  19, 1676, 
in  Pliilip's  war,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  Indians  ap- 
proached the  outposts  of  Hatfield,  fliished  with  their  recent  suc- 
cesses in  Deerfield  and  other  places.  Having  cut  off  several  par- 
ties who  were  scouring  the  woods  in  the  vicinity,  they  made  a 
rapid  attack  on  the  town  in  various  directions.  Fortunately,  two 
companies,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Mosely  and  Poole, 
were  at  this  time  in  the  village.  While  Poole  bravely  defended 
one  extremity,  Mosely  with  no  less  resolution  defended  the  center, 
while  Captain  Appleton,  arriving  with  his  company  from  Hadley, 
protected  the  other  extremity.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  Indians 
were  repulsed  at  every  point ;  many  were  driven  across  Mill  river 
in  confusion,  and  in  their  hurry,  attempting  to  carry  off  their  dead 
and  wounded,  lost  many  of  their  guns  in  the  river.  They  how- 
ever found  time  to  fire  several  buildings,  which  were  consumed, 
and  to  drive  off  a  number  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Tlieir  retreat  being 
made  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  their  loss  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained ;  the  loss  of  the  English  is  not  given.  Captain  Appleton 
had  a  narrow  escape,  a  ball  passing  through  the  hair  of  his  head: 
his  sergeant  at  his  side  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  30th  ot 
May,  1676,  a  body  of  6  or  700  Indians  fell  upon  Hatfield  again,  and 
burnt  about  a  dozen  houses  and  barns  in  tlie  skirts  of  the  town. 
One  party  attacked  the  fortified  houses  to  which  the  inhabitants 
had  fled,  the  other,  drove  away  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inha- 
bitants. In  the  mean  time  twenty-five  young  men  from  Hadley 
crossed  the  river,  and  with  invmcible  resolution  broke  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  assisted  in  repelling  the  savages. 

In  the  expedition  of  Captain  Turner  and  others,  in  1676,  against 
the  Indians  at  the  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenfield,  Rev.  Mr. 
Atherton  of  Hatfield  accompanied  liim  as  chaplain.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  retreat  from  Greenfield,  he  was  separated  from  the 
troops,  and  became  lost  in  the  woods.  After  wandering  at  random 
and  despairing  of  finding  his  way  home,  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  dehvering  up  himself  to  the  Indians.  Approaching  a  party  of 
the  savages,  he  by  signs  offered  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner ; 
but,  as  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  they  refused  to  receive 
him.  When  he  approached  and  called  to  them,  they  fled  from  his 
presence,  and  appeared  fearful  of  his  approach,  and  Mr.  Atherton 
was  left  to  his  fate.  Upon  this  he  determined  if  possible  to  find 
the  river  and  follow  it  to  Hatfield.  This  he.  effected,  after  a  wan- 
dering march  of  several  days  of  excessive  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
arrived  in  safety  among  his  people.  The  Indians,  probably,  know- 
ing Mr.  Atherton's  profession  by  his  dress,  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  considered  him  as  a 
sacred  person,  whom  they  dare  not  injure. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1677,  about  fifty  Indians,  who  had 
descended  Connecticut  river,  fell  upon  Hatfield,  as  the  people  .were 

44 
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raising  a  house,  killed  and  captured  about  twenty,  including 
among  the  latter  several  women  and  children.  Among  the  pri- 
soners were  the  wives  of  Benjamin  Wait  and  Stephen  Jennings. 
Having  received  authority  from  the  government  to  ransom  Uie 
captives,  they  commenced  their  hazardous  journey  on  the  24th  of 
October,  and  followed  the  enemy  through  New  York  by  the  lakes 
into  Canada.  They  returned,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months, 
with  nineteen  of  the  prisoners. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1786,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  fifty 
towns  in  Hampshire  county  assembled  in  Hatfield,  and  passed 
certain  seditious  resolutions.  **  This  was  the  first  important  blow 
struck  against  the  government,  in  Shays'  insurrection ;  it  was  soon 
followed  up  by  attempts,  some  of  which  were  successful,  to  stop  the 
proceedings  of  courts  in  various  counties.''  The  convention  con- 
tinued for  three  days.  This  body  voted  that  the  essential  branches 
of  the  three  legislative  departments  of  the  state  were  grievous; 
"  material  proceedings  upon  national  concerns  erroneous ;  obvious 
measures  for  paying  the  debt  blindly  overlooked ;  public  moneys 
misappropriated,  and  the  constitution  itself  intolerably  defective. 
The  directions  for  transmitting  these  proceedings  to  the  convention 
of  Worcester,  and  to  the  county  of  Berkshire,  displayed  a  design 
in  this  assembly  of  doing  more  than  passively  representing  their  own 
grievances." — Minors  Hist  Insurrection. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Israel  Williams,  Esquire,  who  departed  this  life  10  Janii- 
ary,  1788,  in  the  79  year  of  his  age.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  death's  equal 
prey,  and  no  valuable  distinction  survives  his  resistless  attack,  but  that,  which  enno- 
bles an  angel,  the  love  of  God. 

All  on  earth  is  shadow,  all  beyond 

Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed. 

How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more ! 

To  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jacob  Walker,  who,  respected  by  the  brave,  beloved  by  his 
country's  friends,  dear  to  his  relations,  while  manfully  defending  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  commonwealth,  nobly  fell  by  the  impious  hand  of  treason  and  rebellion,  on  the 
17  of  February,  1787,  in  the  32  year  of  his  age.  Citizen  passing,  drop  a  tear,  ajid 
learn  to  imitate  the  brave. 


MIDDLEFIELD. 


This  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, was  incorporated  in  1783.  Rev.  Jonathan  Nash,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  in  1792,  and  died  in  1834.  His  successor. 
Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  was  installed  pastor  in  1832,  and  resigned  in 
1833.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  H.  Bisbee,  in  1834.  Besides 
the  Congregational,  there  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  central  part 
of  the  town.  A  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
section  of  the  town. 

This  town  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Westfield  river.  The 
stream  called  Middle  river  divides  this  town  from  Worthington. 
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Soap-Stone  and  an  extensive  bed  of  serpentine,  or  rock  of  yarious 
colors,  are  found  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  woollen  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  26,000 
yards,  valued  at  $54,000 ;  males  employed,  26 ;  females,  24 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $36,000.  There  were  9,724  Saxony  sheep;  wool 
produced,  26,741  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  two  and  three- 
fourths  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $17,381  65;  capital  invested,  $120,945. 
Population,  710.  Distance,  24  miles  from  Northampton,  17  from 
Pittsfield,  and  110  from  Boston. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

Ths  Indian  name  of  Northampton  was  Nonotuck.  It  formerly 
included  Southampton,  Westhampton,  and  Easthampton,  since 
incorporated  as  towns.  The  fertility,  extent,  and  beauty  of  the 
fine  intervals  in  this  region  attracted  the  attention  of  settlers  at  an 
early  period.  The  township  was  purchased  in  1653,  and  convey- 
ed to  John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  for  the  planters,  by  Wawhillcwa,  iw- 
nessa/uJant,  Nassicohee^  and  four  others,  (one  of  whom  was  a 
married  woman,)  styled  "  the  chief  and  proper  owners,"  for  one 
hundred  fathom  of  wampnm  by  tale,  and  ten  coats,  besides  some 
small  gifts,  in  hand  paia  to  the  sachems  and  owners,  and  also  for 
plouglung  up  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Quonnecticui 
river  the  ensuing  summer.  These  ^^all  bargained  for  themselves, 
and  the  other  owners  by  their  consent."  The  original  planters 
were  twenty-one  in  number,  and  the  legal  grant  was  made  to  them 
in  1654,  by  **  John  Pynchon,  Eliziir  Holyoke,  and  Samuel  Chapin, 
commissioners  for  laying  out  Nonotuck,  by  the  general  court,"  and 
the  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  the  same  ycar.'*^^  In  1656, 
''towns  men"  (or  selectmen)  were  chosen,  and  in  1657  three 
conunissioners  were  chosen  at  a  town  meeting  *'  as  a  court  to  end 
small  causes."  The  same  year,  the  town  employed  an  agent  "to 
obtain  a  minister,  and  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  excess  of 
liquors  and  cider  from  coming  to  the  town."  In  1662,  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  consisting  of  the  three  towns 
of  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Hadlcy,  Northampton  was  made 
a  half  shire,  and  in  1794  was  made  the  county  town. 

The  village  of  Northampton  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Con- 
necticut river,  a  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  meadows. 
These  meadows  are  some  of  the  best  land  in  New  England,  and 
are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  village,  although  very 
irregularly  laid  out,t  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  built 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  English  family  came  to  Northampton  in  1652,  and 
lived  on  land  which  is  east  of  what  is  now  called  Hawley  street. 

t "  It  has  been  said  that  they  [the  streets]  were  laid  out  by  the  cows,  and  that 
wherever  these  animals,  when  going  to  feed  in  the  forests,  made  their  paths,  the  inha- 
bitants located  their  streets.  The  probability  is,  that  the  first  planters,  being  both  in- 
clined and  obliged  to  build  near  to  each  other,  placed  their  houses  wherever  the  ground 
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villages  in  New  England.  Situated  in  the  deliglitful  valley  of  th«i 
Connecticut,  snrroiuidcd  with  beautiful  and  variegated  prospects 
on  every  side,  witli  the  magnificent  front  of  Mount  Holyoke,  rising 
to  tiie  height  of  830  feet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  scenery 
of  this  place  presents  a  specimen  of  the  "  sublime  and  beautiful." 
A  fine  stream  passes  the  center  of  the  town,  possessing  a  good  water 
power,  on  which  arc  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds.  TTii* 
place  has  considerable  river  and  inland  commerce,  which  will  pn^ 
bably  be  increased  by  the  New  Haven  and  Nortliamptoa  caiud, 
which  terminates  a  hlllc  north  of  the  village. 


)/  Romd  Hill,  NorttumpKru. 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  Round  Hill,  an  elevation  which 
rises  immediately  back  of  the  court-house  and  the  central  part  of 
the  village.  It  is  very  rcgtilar  in  its  form,  and  the  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  noble  grove.  A  number  of  elegant  residences  stand 
on  the  side  of  this  elevation,  overlooking  the  village ;  and  from  this 
spot  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  delightful 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  view  from  which  the  above 
engraving  was  made,  was  taken  standing  on  the  Mfcsteru  side  of 
the  (irst  Congregational  church,  The  building  appearing  on  the 
left  is  the  Town  Sdiool;  the  Gothic  structure  on  the  right  is  the 
young  Ladie^  Seminari/.  Round  Hill  is  seen  beyond.  There  are 
5  churches,  3  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian>)  1  Episco- 
pal, and  1  Baptist.  There  is  ]  bank,  the  "  Northainphm  Bank," 
with  a  capital  of  82(M),0(K).  Population,  S.S'fi.  Northampton 
is  91  miles  W.  of  Boston,  72  E.  of  Albany,  40  N.  of  Hartford,  22 
S.  of  Greenfield,  17  northerly  of  Springfield,  and  37(5  from  Wash- 
ington. In  1837,  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  7  sets  of  machine- 
ry; 70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $230,000; 

building  spots."— i>i-.  Daight'i  Trmth,  r* 
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males  employed,  64;  females,  60;  capital  invested,  $100,000. 
There  are  2  silk  manufactories ;  value  of  ribbon  and  sewing  silk 
manufactured,  $40,000 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  40 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $100,000.  There  is  a  paper-mill,  an  air  and  cupola 
furnace,  and  other  manufactories  of  various  kinds. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northampton  appeared  to  have  lived  in  great 
harmony  with  the  Indians.  In  1664,  the  Indians  requested  leave 
of  the  people  to  build  themselves  a  fort  within  the  town  ;  leave  was 
granted,  and  their  fort  was  erected  perhaps  about  thirty  rods  from 
the  most  populous  street.  The  conditions  on  which  Jeave  was 
obtained  lor  building  tlieir  fort  were, — that  tliey  should  not  work 
or  game  within  the  town  on  theSabbutli,  nor  powaw  here  or  any 
where  else;  they  should  not  get  li([uor,  nor  cider,  nor  get  drunk; 
nor  admit  Indians  from  without  the  town ;  nor  break  down  fences, 
&c  "The  Indians,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "were  always  considered 
as  having  a  right  to  dwell  and  to  lumt  within  the  lands  which 
they  had  sold."  Although  the  Indians  lived  in  such  close  contact 
with  the  whites,  there  is  not  even  a  traditionary  story  of  any  quar- 
rel between  them  and  the  people  of  Northampton.  But  after  Phil- 
ip's war  commenced,  the  inhabitants  were  in  continual  danger. 
In  1675,  a  guard  was  kept  continually ;  several  of  the  inhabitants 
had  their  houses  burnt.  In  King  William's  war,  in  1690,  a  forti- 
fication was  ordered  to  be  run  quite  round  the  town.  In  1704  a 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  nimibering,  it  is  supposed,  about  five 
hundred,  invaded  the  town,  but  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
were  so  vigilant  and  well  fortified,  that  they  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt upon  the  place.  It  appears  that  one  house  was  fortified  in 
every  little  neighborhood,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  might  have  a 
place  of  refuge  near,  in  case  of  an  attack.  "  These  fortifications 
must  have  been  expensive.  Those  which  wore  erected  around  the 
town,  were  palisadocs  set  up  in  the  earth,  thrown  out  of  a  trench; 
and  must  from  their  great  extent  have  involved  an  expense  scarce- 
ly supportable."  The  first  road  to  Windsor,  their  only  passage  to 
market,  was  laid  in  1664.  The  first  bridge  over  Manhan  river,  a 
mill  stream  three  miles  south  of  their  church,  was  voted  in  1668. 
At  the  same  time,  they  paid  their  taxes  at  Giarlestown  first,  and 
afterwards  at  Boston,  in  Avheat.  This  was  conveyed  to  Hartford 
in  carts  and  wagons,  and  there  shipped  tor  Boston.  There  is  one 
•account,  only,  of  their  expense  in  a  triui.saction  of  this  nature  re- 
corded. In  this  instance,  they  wore  obliged  to  pay  one  third  of 
the  cargo  for  the  transportation  from  Hartford  to  (^harlestown. 

During  Shays'  insurrection  in  17S6,  after  the  insurgents  had 
concerted  their  measures  at  Hatfield,  they  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  1,500,  under  arms,  at  Northampton,  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  elfectually  prevented  the  sitting  of  the 
courts  as  prescribed  by  law.  Upon  this  violence  being  committed* 
the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  in  a  feeling  and  spirited  man- 
ner upon  the  officers  and  citizens,  to  suppress  such  treasonable 
proceedings,  but  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  common- 
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wealth  at  this  time,  that  the  ill-disposed  paid  but  little  attention 
to  diiff  timely  measure. 

The  first  minister  of  Northampton  was  Eleazer  Blather^  son  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester.  He  was  ordained  in 
1661,  and  died  in  1669,  aged  32.  Mr.  Mather's  health  having  de- 
clined, Rev.  Joseph  Elliot,  in  1662,  was  invited  to  settle  in  the 
ministry  here;  he  was  the  Second  son  of  Rev.  John  ElHot,  of  Rox- 
bury,  the  celebrated  apostle  to  the  Indians;  he  afterwards  settled 
at  Guilford,  Con.  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  was  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1672,  and  died  in  1729.  His  successor  was  Jona- 
than Edwards,  the  celebrated  divine,  who  was  invited  in  1726  to 
assist  Mr.  Stoddard  in  the  ministry.     Mr.  Stoddard  "possessed 

Srobably  more  intluence  than  any  other  clerfa^yman  in  the  province, 
uring  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Here  he  was  regarded  with  a 
reverence  which  will  scarcely  be  rendered  to  any  other  man.  The 
very  savages  are  said  to  have  felt  towards  him  a  peculiar  awe. 
Once,  when  riding  from  jNorthampton  to  Hatfield,  and  passing  a 

filace  called  Dewey's  Hole,  an  ambush  of  savages  lined  the  road, 
t  is  said  that  a  Frenchman,  directing  his  gun  towards  him,  was 
warned  by  one  of  the  Indians,  who  some  time  before  had  been 
among  the  English,  not  to  fire,  because  ^  that  man  was  English- 
marCs  God?  A  similar  adventure  is  said  to  have  befallen  him 
while  meditating  in  an  orchard,  inunediately  behind  the  church  in 
Deerfield,  a  sermon  he  was  about  to  preach.  These  stories,  told 
in  Canada,  are  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been  brought  back 
by  English  captives.  It  was  customary  for  the  Canadian  savages, 
after  they  returned  from  their  excursions,  to  report  their  adven- 
tures, by  way  of  triumph,  to  the  captives  taken  in  the  English 
colonies.  Among  the  works  which  Mr.  Stoddard  published,  his 
Guide  to  Christ,  and  his  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  Rightemisness 
of  Christ,  have  ever  been  held  in  respectml  estimation,"  "  He 
pubhshed  the  Doctrine  of  Instituted  Churches,  London,  4to,  1700, 
in  which  he  advanced  some  sentiments  that  were  not  very  well 
received  in  this  coimtry,  such  as  the  following : — that  the  Lord's 
table  should  be  accessible  to  all  persons  not  immoral  in  their  lives, 
that  the  power  of  receiving  and  censuring  members  is  vested  ex» 
clusively  in  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  that  synods  have  power 
to  excommuniciCte  and  deliver  from  church  censures." 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  continued  in  Northampton  more 
than  twenty-three  years,  till  he  was  dismissed  in  1750.  The 
causes  which  led  to  his  dismissal  were  his  endeavors  to  enforce 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  likewise  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sentiment 
supported  by  his  colleague  and  grandfather.  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
that  unconverted  persons  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1751,  he  was  settled  at  Stockbridge 
as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  where  he  continued  six  years,  preach- 
ing to  the  Indians  and  white  people.  Here  he  found  leisure  to 
prosecute  his  theological  and  metaphysical  studies,  and  produced 
those  works  which  will  probably  hand  down  bis  name  to  the  latest 
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posterity.  In  January,  1768,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  president 
cy  of  the  college  at  Rrinceton,  New  Jersey.  Tlic  small-pox  pre- 
vailing, President  Edwards  was  induced  to  be  inoculated,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  death,.  March  22,  1758,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age. 

David  Brainerd,  the  celebrated  missionary,  died  at  the  house  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  this  place,  Oct.  9,  1747,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  written  by  Mr.  Edwards.  "  His  life 
and  diary,"  says  a  celebrated  English  divine,  "exhibits  a  perfect 
pattern  of  the  qualities  which  should  distinguish  the  instructor  of 
rude  and  barbarous  tribes ;  the  most  invincible  patience  and  self- 
denial,  the  profoundest  humility,  exquisite  prudence,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  such  a  devotedness  to  God,  or  rather  such  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  soul  in  zeal  for  the  divine  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  men,  as  is  scarcely  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the  apostles.  His 
constitutional  melancholy,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  phyw- 
cal  imperfection,  imparts  an  additional  interest  and  pathos  to  the 
narrative,  since  we  more  easily  sympathize  with  the  emotion  of 
sorrow  than  of  joy.  There  is  a  monotony  in  his  feelings,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  and  consequently  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  ideas,  which  will  disgust  a  fastidious  or  superficial  reader, 
but  it  is  the  monotony  oi  stiblimityy 

[Ftom  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  June  25,  1806.] 

«  Springfield,  June  10. 

"ExBcunoif  OP  Daley  and  Haluoan.— On  Thursday  last,  pursuant  to  their  sen- 
tence, Dominick  Daley  and  James  Halligan  were  executed  at  Northampton.  At  half 
past  10  o'clock,  they  were  conducted  to  the  meeting-house,  by  the  hii^h  sheriff  and  his 
deputies,  with  a  guard,  composed  of  a  company  of  artillery  and  a  detachment  of  the 
militia.  An  appropriate  and  eloquent  discourse  was  there  delivered  to  a  very  crowded 
auditory,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheverus,  of  Boston,  from  1  John,  3.  15  ;  *  Whoever  hatetk 
his  brother  m  a  murderer.^  After  the  sermon,  the  criminals  were  constantly  attended 
by  Mr.  Cheverus,  with  whom,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  they  appeared  to  be 
engaged  in  prayer.  At  3  o'clock,  sentence  was  executed  by  Major-General  Mattoon, 
sheriff  of  the  county.  Notwithstanding  their  protestations  of  innocence,  in  which  they 
persisted  in  to  the  last,  it  is  believed  that  of  the  15,000  persons  supposed  to  be  nresent, 
scarcely  one  had  a  doubt  of  their  guilt.  Daley  and  Halligan  were  natives  of  Ireland. 
Daley  was  about  34  years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  this  country  two  years ;  he  has  left 
a  wife,  a  mother,  and  brother  in  Boston.  Halligan  was  about  27  years  of  age;  and 
we  believe  has  no  connections  in  this  country,  in  which  he  has  resided  for  four  years." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  firom  monuments  in  the 
Northampton  grave-yard : 

Here  is  inter'd  the  body  of  the  Rev*"-  Mr.  Solomon  Stoddard,  A.  M.,  sometime  Felloir 
of  Harvard  College,  pastor  of  y  church  in  Northampton,  N.  E.,  for  near  60  years ;  who 
departed  this  life  Feb.  11, 1729,  and  in  the  86  year  of  his  age.  A  man  of  God,  an  abla 
minister  of  the  N.  Testament ;  singularly  qualified  for  that  sacred  oiiicc,  and  faithftil 
therein,  sealed  by  the  H  :  Spirit  in  numerous  converts  to  Christ,  by  his  solid,  powerftd, 
and  most  searching  ministry.  A  light  to  the  churches  in  general,  a  peculiar  blessing 
to  this  ;  eminent  for  the  holiness  of  his  life,  as  remarkable  for  his  peace  at  death. 


S 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev*-  David  Brainard,  a  faithful  &  laborious  missiona- 
to  the  Stockbridge,  the  Delaware,  &  the  Susquehannah  tribes  of  Indians,  who  died  in 
this  town,  Oct.  10,  1747,  aged  30. 

A  tabular  monument  of  free-stone  is  placed  over  the  grave  of 
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this  celebrated  missioiiary.  The  inscription  at  first  was  on  an  in-^ 
let  of  schistus,  which  many  years  since  was  destroyed  by  the  firost, 
and  the  inscription  at  present  is  said  to  be  unknown.  An  inlet  of 
marble  with  the  above  inscription  now  supplies  the  place  of  the 
former  one  in  the  horizontal  slab  over  his  remains. 


Here  lies  the  Uev^-  John  Hooker,  who  died  of  y»  small  pox,  Feb.  6*.  1777,  in  the 
49^  year  of  his  age  &c  23<i  of  his  ministry.  In  him  an  excellent  &c  highly  cultivat«l 
Genius,  a  graceful  elocution,  engaging  manners,  Ac  the  temper  of  the  (Gospel  united  to 
fbnn  an  aUe  and  faithful  minister,  Ac  to  render  him  examplary  and  beloved  in  all  the 
rdations  of  life.  The  affectionate  people  of  his  charge,  in  remembrance  of  his  many 
amiable  6c  chhstian  virtues,  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory. 

SoLOKON  Williams,  bom  July  2i,  1752,  lived  as  a  pastor  of  the  church  (^  Christ  in 
Northampton  56  years  and  5  months.  His  spirit  ascended  in  sweet  peace  to  the  upper 
Sanctuary  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  Nov.  9,  1834. 


In  memory  of  Caleb  Strong,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who,  after  a  life  emi* 
nent  fbr  pety  and  devotion  to  the  public  service,  died  November  7^*  1819^  i&  the  75^ 
year  of  lus  age. 

John  Breck,  Esq.,  died  Feb.  26, 1827,  JEt.  56  years. 

Great  day  of  dread  decision  and  despair, 
At  thought  of  thee,  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  grasp,  and  drops  the  world. 
And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  heaven. 


In  memory  of  Rev.  Henry  Lyman,  son  of  Theodore  and  Susan  W.  Lyman,  a  mis- 
nonary  of  the  American  Board,  who,  with  his  associate,  Rev.  Samuel  Mnnson,  sofiered 
a  Tiolent  death  from  the  Battahs,  in  Sumatra,  June  28^'  1834,  aged  24. 

s 

We  are  more  thaa  conquerors. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Tracy, 
of  Norwich,  Con.,  was  the  first  Congregational  minister  of  this 
town;  he  was  settled  here  in  1781,  and  resigned  in  1799.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Woodbridge,  who  settled  here  in 
1799,  and  resimed  in  1831.  Rev.  Samuel  Russell,  the  next  minis- 
ter, was  installed  in  1832,  and  resigned  the  next  year.  His  suc*- 
cessor  was  Rev.  Alvah  C.  Page. 

This  is  a  hilly  township ;  a  northern  branch  of  Westfield  river 
passes  through  the  town,  from  north  to  south.  In  1837,  there  was 
m  the  town  one  small  woollen  mill  and  an  axe  manufactory,  in 
which  were  manufactured  3,000  axes,  which  were  valued  at  $4,250; 
hands  employed,  five.  Population,  714.  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  108  from  Boston.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  this  place: 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Russell,  a  man  who  in  doctrine  was  sound,  in  his 
labors  diligent  and  faithful,  in  his  life  simple  and  irreproachable,  in  his  piety  distin- 
flushed,  in  his  death  blessed.  Why  should  we  say  more  ?  He  souirht  and  found  the 
5BWeofhi»father,Jan.27,l835^JE.35. 
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This  town  was  originally  a  section  of  what  was  termed  the 
Equiyaleat  Lands,  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  llie 
tract  comprising  the  town  was  sold  to  Col.  Stoddard  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  was  denominated  StoddarcFs  Town.  The  township  was 
afterwards  sold  by  Col.  Stoddard  to  a  number  of  settlers  from 
Worcester,  and  was  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Pel- 
ham  in  1742.  The  ancestors  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  were 
Presbyterian  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  first  minis- 
ter of  the  place  was  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,  from  Edinburgh, 
Scotland  ;  he  was  ordained  here  in  1744.  His  successors  were 
Richard  C.  Graham,  Nathaniel  Merrill,  Thomas  F.  Oliver,  Elijah 
Brainerd,  Winthrop  Baily.  Mr.  Daily  died  in  1835,  in  Greenfield. 
In  the  second  church  Matthias  Caziec  and  Sebastian  C.  Cabot  have 
been  ministers. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  good,  but  the  situation  is  elevated 
and  the  surfsice  is  uneven.  Swift  river,  a  principal  branch  of  the 
Chicopee,  waters  the  eastern  border,  and  Fort  river,  which  faUs 
into  the  Connecticut,  waters  the  western  part  of  this  town.  In 
1837  there  were  18,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  in  this  town, 
valued  at  $3,000.  Population^  957.  Distance,  13  miles  firom 
NcMTthampton,  7  from  Amherst,  and  80  from  Boston*^ 


PLAINPIELD. 

Tms  town  was  formerly  included  in  Cummington,  and  with  that 
town  was  sold  by  Col.  John  Cummings,  of  Concord,  in  1762.  TTie 
first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  Concord,  in  December 
of  that  year.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  came  from  Bridgewater  and 
Abington.  Plainfield  was  incorporated  a  district  of  Cummington 
in  1785,  and  in  1807  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town, 

A  church  of  14  members  was  organized  here  in  1780 ;  but  they 
had  no  settled  minister  till  1792,  when  Rev..  Moses  Hallockj  a  na- 
tive of  Long  Island,  was  settled  with  them.  He  continued  in  the 
pastoral  office  till  1831,  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
David  Kimball.  Few  men  have  been  more  useful  than  Mr.  Hal- 
lock  ;  none  more  humble,  holy,  consistent,  and  devoted  to  the 
proper  work  of  man.  He  had  no  brilliancy,  but  was  strongly 
characterized  in  hia  whole  deportment  by  kindness,  sincerity, 
meekness,  and  a  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all. 
He  died  in  1837.  Tlie  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  built  in 
1792.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
m  1833.  The  church  was  organized  in  June,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council.  Elder  David  Wright,  of  Cummington,  acting  as  moderator. 

This  township  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green  mountain 
range,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  in 
many  parts  rough  and  broken,  less  so,  however,  than  that  of  the 
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adjoining  towns.  Indeed,  the  summit  of  East  Hill,  on  which  is 
the  principal  village,  may  be  considered  as  level  through  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  town.  The  soil  is  good  and  strong,  and 
well  adapted  for  grass.  The  township  is  exceedingly  well  supplied 
with  springs  and  rivulets.  There  are  no  large  streams  in  the  town. 
Mill  Brook  is  the  largest.  There  are  two  ponds,  both  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town :  the  North  Pond,  which  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  Crooked  Pond,  so  called  from 
its  figure.  The  scenery  around  these  ponds  is  wild,  and  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  partake  of  the  gloomy;  for  here,  for  the  most 
part,  the  forests  have  never  been  touched,  and  nature,  in  all  her 
wildness, 

Still  on  her  bosom  wears  the  enamePd  vest, 
That  bloomed  and  budded  on  her  youthful  breast. 

The  waters  of  the  North  Pond  empty  into  the  Dcerfield  river  at 
Charlemont,  while  those  of  the  Crooked  Pond  empty  into  the  South 
Pond  in  Windsor,  which  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
Westfield  river.  The  North  Pond  is  dotted  with  islands,  and  is  a 
fiivorite  place  of  resort  for  anglers  and  parties  of  pleasure ;  and 
both  have  peculiar  attractions  to  the  botanist,  as  some  very  rare 
imd  interesting  aquatic  plants  are  found  on  the  shores  and  in  the 
water.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills;  20,000  yards  of 
cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $13,000;  there  were  238 
Saxony,  1,775  merino,  and  1,759  other  kinds  of  sheep;  the  value 
of  wool  produced  was  $5,379  36;  there  were  manufactured  48,000 
palm-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $8,900.  Population,  865.  Distance,  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Northampton,  and  110  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

"  Rev.  James  Richards  and  Rev.  William  Richards,  American 
missionaries,  were  of  this  town,  and  sons  of  Dea.  James  Richards. 
They  were  both  graduates  of  Williams  college.  The  first  mention- 
ed sailed,  in  1815,  for  the  East  Indies,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  of  5  months.  The  period  of  his  labors  was 
short,  for  his  constitution  soon  sunk  by  undue  exposure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  tropical  climate.  He  died  at  Tillipaly,  in  Ceylon, 
Aug.  3,  1822,  aged  38  years.  Rev.  William  Richards  was  ordain^ 
ed  missionary  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  12,  1822,  from  which  place  he 
sailed,  with  his  wife,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Nov.  19,  of  the 
same  year,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1823.  His  labors  appear  to 
have  been  very  acceptable  and  useful.  He  resides  in  the  village 
of  Lahaina,  (in  the  island  of  Maui,)  one  of  the  most  delightful 
spots  in  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

The  following  account  of  the  Mountain  Miller  was  taken  from 
the  History  of  Plainfield,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Porter,  page  40. 

"  Deacon  Joseph  Beals,  who  will  be  known  through  the  future 
ages  of  the  church  as  the  Mountain  Miller,  was  a  native  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  this  state,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  this  place  in 
1779.  Here,  in  1789,  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  he  met  with  a 
severe  affliction,  the  loss  of  his  house  and  nearly  all  his  provisions 
by  a  fire.    Previous  to  this,  he  had  been  depending  on  his  exter- 
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nal  morality  for  salvation,  considering  a  change  as  unnecessary. 
He  now  found  that  he  could  not  truly  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  seeking  of  his  salvation  in  earnest.  After 
a  season  of  distressing  anxiety,  the  Savior  was  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  to  his  soul  as  *  the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  alto- 
gether lovely,'  and  he  suddenly  broke  forth  in  new  strains  of  de- 
votion, penitence,  and  praise,  for  redeeming  love.  From  this  time 
he  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Savior,  and  became 
distinguished  for  his  meekness  and  humility,  his  life  of  prayer,  his 
exemplary  deportment  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  particularly 
in  the  house  of  God,  his  abiding  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  life 
and  the  retributions  of  eternity,  his  preciousness  to  the  awakened 
sinner,  his  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  family  and  of  all 
with  whom  the  providence  of  God  brought  him  in  contact,  his 
perseverance  in  doing  good,  and  his  uniform  and  consistent  piety. 
'  His  conversation  would  never  tire,  and  it  seemed  that  he  was  ne- 
ver tired  of  religious  conversation.'  He  died  after  a  short  sickness, 
July  20,  1813.  '  His  body,'  says  the  writer  of  the  tract,  *  was  in- 
terred in  the  grave-yard,  near  his  accustomed  place  of  worship, 
where  a  plain,  neat  marble  slab,  bearing  his  name,  age,  and  date 
of  his  death,  is  erected  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  Mountain  Miller.' 
A  notice  of  his  death  was  inserted  in  the  county  newspaper,  with 
this  expressive  and  appropriate  remark  :  *  His  presence  animated 
the  Christian  and  awed  the  sinner ;'  which  would  have  been  hio 
whole  recorded  story,  had  not  some  special  indications  of  Provi- 
dence convinced  the  writer  of  this  narrative  of  his  duty  to  commu- 
nicate it,  for  the  benefit,  he  trusts,  of  thousands.  The  pious  tra- 
veller will  hereafter  delight  to  visit  the  place,  consecrated  by  the 
residence  of  the  Mountain  Miller,  to  drink  at  the  spring  by  tho 
road-side,  bursting  fronl  the  rock  and  shaded  by  the  two  beautiful 
sugar  maples,  where  he  so  often  drank  in  passing  between  his 
house  and  mill,  and,  above  all,  to  linger  at  the  grave  of  this  most 
devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High.  From  this  spot  flowers  have 
already  been  culled^  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe."  The  tract  entitled  the  Mountain  Miller,  written  by 
William  A.  Hallock,  was  first  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  1831,  and  has  since  gone  through  niunerous  editions, 
and  in  various  languages. 
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Tffls  town  was  incorporated  in  1822,  previous  to  which  it  form- 
ed a  part  of  Pelham.  Rev.  Ebenezcr  Brown  was  installed  pastor 
here  m  1827,  and  resigned  in  1835.  The  Rev.  Job  Cushman,  his 
successor,  was  installed  here  the  same  year.  A  church  formerly 
existed  in  this  town  while  it  was  a  part  of  Pelham,  over  which 
two  ministers  were  settled,  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  C.  Cabot. 
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This  church  became  extinct    The  church  was  re-oi^anized  in 
1823,  with  12  members. 

This  town  is  watered  by  several  branches  of  Swift  river,  which 
is  a  principal  branch  of  the  C?hicopee.  The  principal  article  of 
manufacture  is  palm-leaf  hats,  of  which,  in  1837,  50,000  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,000.  Population,  788.  Distance,  1& 
miles  from  Northampton,  8  from  Amherst,  and  76  from  Boston. 


SOUTH    HADLEY, 

This  town  was  originally  a  parish  in  Hadley ;  it  was  incorpc^- 
rated  as  a  town  in  1753.  "  This  town  was  settled  as  early  as 
1721  by  a  few  families  from  Hadley.  It  was  then  called  the  South 
Precinct  in  Hadley.  The  first  settlers  for  some  time  continued  to 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  Hadley,  a  distance  of 
about  7  or  8  miles.  In  1733  the  first  town  meeting  as  a  sepa- 
rate district  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  meeting-house, 
the  frame  of  which  was  put  up  the  year  before,  should  be  in  part 
finished.  The  building,  however,  was  not  completed  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1737.  The  families  were  few  in  number  arid  indi- 
gent in  their  circumstances,  and  the  house  was  principally  built  by 
tiieir  personal  labor;  it  was  not  large,  containing  only  nine  pews  in 
the  body  of  it.  A  gallery  was  subsequently  added.  There  was 
no  steeple  or  bell.  The  people  were  called  together  at  the  ap^ 
pointed  hour  of  public  worship  by  the  "blowing  of  a  conch  shell." 
The  house  still  remains,  and  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  common.  In  consequence  of  the  house  being 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  people,  at  the  meeting  of  the  town  in 
March,  1760,  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a  new  house,  55  feet  in 
length  and  45  in  breadth,  to  be  placed  as  near  the  old  one  as  might 
conveniently  be  done,  and  as  near  the  center  of  the  town  as  possi- 
ble. The  difficulty  of  locating  the  house  was  almost  without  a 
parallel.  It  was  not  till  thirteen  years  afterwards  that  the  question 
was  settled,  during  which  more  than  fifty  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  on  the  place  were  held.  It  was  finally  settled  by  lot. 
The  lot  fixed  the  place  where  the  meeting-houseof  the  first  parish 
now  stands.  A  part  being  dissatisfied,  a  council  of  ministers  was 
called,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Longmcadow,  Rev. 
Mr.  Breck  of  Springfield,  Rev.  Mr.  Ballantine  of  Westfield,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  who  decided  that  both  par- 
ties were  under  moral  obligation  to  abide  by  the  lot.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  church  in  South  Hadley  was  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson, 
who  was  settled  in  1733.  A  grant  of  land,  called  the  *^  Proprietors^ 
Landj^^  was  set  off  to  this  town  on  its  first  settlement,  by  the  town  of 
HadleV)  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  on  condition  that  the  people 
should  settle  among  them  "  a  good  orthodox  minister."  By  a  vote 
of  the  precinct,  at  their  first  meeting,  this  land  was  appropriated  to 
Mr.  Rawson.    Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Raw- 
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8on,  was  installed  pastor  in  1742.  He  died  in  1783,  aged  SO.  He 
waa  SHCcecded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Hays,  who  was  settled 
in  1782.  Rev.  Artemas  Boies,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in 
1824,  and  was  sncceeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  D,  Condit,  in  1835.  Rev. 
Flavel  Griswold  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  second  or  Canal  church. 
He  waa  installed  pastor  in  1828;  Rev.  William  Tyler  succeeded 
him  in  1832. 

Tiie  soil  in  this  township  is  light,  wann,  and  in  many  places 
very  productive.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  by  the  farmers  in 
this  town  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  There  is  considerable  water- 
power  in  the  town,  much  of  which  is  yet  vuiimproved.  The  manu- 
facture of  paper,  satinet,  and  other  articles,  forms  an  important 
branch  of  business  in  this  place.  There  is  a  canal  in  this  town, 
two  miles  long,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and  a  dam 
across  the  river  of  XlOO  feet,  which  is  constructed  to  overcome  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  50  feet.  This  dam  produces  a  water-power  of 
great  extent.  The  canal  has  five  locks,  and  a  cut  through  solid 
rock  of  40  feet  in  depth  and  300  in  length.  The  amoimt  of  lolU 
on  the  canal  is  from  10  to  $18,000  armually. 


NoTlhem  viejc  of  JUininl  Kulyukt  Ftmali  Seminary. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  "  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
nary," in  the  central  village  of  South  Hadlcy,  6  miles  from  North- 
ampton, and  13  from  Springfield,  which  is  now  about  opening  for 
the  reception  of  scholars.  This  institution  is  designed  entirely  for 
young  ladies.  "  The  design  is  to  give  a  solid,  extensive,  and  well- 
balanced  English  education,  connected  with  that  general  improve- 
ment, that  moral  culture,  and  those  enlarged  views  of  duty,  which 
will  prepare  ladies  to  be  educafors  of  children  and  youth."  One 
leading  object  in  this  seminary  is  to  raise  up  female  teachers. 
This  institution  is  designed  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  placed  on 
as  lasting  foundations  as  the  colleges  in  our  country  for  the  other 
sex.  An  act  of  incorporation  has  been  obtained,  and  a  self-perpetu- 
ating board  of  trustees  appointed.  The  institution  is  designed  to 
furnish  the  best  facilities  for  education  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
One  very  important  feature  in  the  system  to  be  adopted  here,  is, 
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that  all  the  teachers  and  pupils,  without  a  single  exception,  will 
constitute  but  one  family,  and  all  the  pupils  are  to  perform  a  part  of 
the  domestic  work  of  th^  family.  The  place  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind  is  well  chosen,  being  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  same 
time  removed  from  the  evils  attendant  on  a  seminary  of  learning 
being  located  in  a  populous  place.  The  view  from  the  upper  sto- 
ries of  the  seminary  is  commanding  and  interesting.  At  the  north, 
the  towering  heights  of  Mount  Tom  and  Holyoke,  rising  in  gran- 
deur at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles;  the  gorge  between  the 
two  mountahis,  through  which  the  Connecticut  passes;  the  beauti- 
ful interval  on  which  Northampton  is  situated,  seen  beyond,  pre- 
sent a  scene  which  is  rarely  equalled.  There  are  3  churches,  1 
Congregational  in  the  center,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist 
in  the  village  at  the  falls,  on  the  south  border  of  the  town.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  1,4(J<). 

In  1S37,  there  were  two  woollen  mills,  3  sets  of  machinery ; 
60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was 
$45,000.  There  were  three  paper  mills;  stock  manufactured, 
1,250  tons  ;  value  of  paper,  $161,500;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
41 ;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Two  pearl  button  manufactories ; 
18,000  gross  of  buttons  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $8,500; 
males  employed,  13 ;  females,  18 ;  capital  invested,  §4,200.  The 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried  was  $18;400. 

Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  northern  borders  of  this  town,  rises  830 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Connecticut  at  its  base,  and  from  its 
summit  presents  probably  the  richest  view  in  America  in  point  of 
cultivation  and  fertile  beauty,  and  is  quite  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort.  "  It  is  a  part  of  a  mountain  ridge  of  greenstone,  commencing 
with  West  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  and  proceeding  northerly,  in- 
terrupted by  only  occasional  valleys,  across  the  whole  of  Connec- 
ticut, until  it  enters  Massachusetts  between  West  Springfield  and 
Southwick,  and  proceeds  along  the  west  line  of  the  first-named 

Rlace,  and  along  the  east  line  of  Westfield,  Easthampton,  and 
forthampton,  to  the  banks  of  Connecticut.  Until  it  reaches  East- 
hampton its  elevation  is  small ;  but  there  it  suddenly  mounts  up  to 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  forms  Moimt  Tom.  The  ridge 
crosses  Connecticut  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  curving  still  more 
to  the  east,  passes  along  the  dividing  line  of  Amherst  and  South 
Hadley,  until  it  terminates  ten  miles  from  the  river  in  the  north-west 
part  of  Belchertown.  All  that  part  of  the  ridge  east  of  the  river  is 
called  Holyoke;  though  the  prospect  house  is  erected  near  its  south- 
western extremity,  opposite  Northampton  and  near  the  Connecticut." 
The  following  view  is  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  showing  the  appearance 
of  the  curve  of  the  Connecticut,  sometimes  called  the  Ox-bow, 
which  gracefully  sweeps  round  a  circuit  of  three  miles  without 
advancing  its  ocean  course  a  hundred  rods.  **  In  the  view  from 
Holyoke  we  have  the  grand  and  beautiful  united ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, greatly  predominating."  "On  the  west  is  seen,  a  little  elevated 
above  the  general  level,  the  populous  village  of  Northampton,  with 
its  elegant  public  and  private  buildings ;  a  little  more  to  the  ri^t 
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the  neat  and  substantial  villag;cs  ofHadlcy  and  Hatfield;  and  still 
further  east  and  more  distant,  Amherst,  with  its  college,  gymnasium 
and  academy,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  form  a  pleasant  resting 
place  to  the  eye.  On  t)ie  south  is  seen  ttie  village  of  South  Hadley. 
Springfield  and  other  places  south  indistinctly  visible  along  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  even  the  spires  of  the  churches  in 
Hartford  may  be  seen  in  good  weather,  just  rising  above  the  trees. 
With  a  telescope  the  elevated  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Havea 
may  be  seen.  Facing  the  south-west,  the  observer  has  before  him 
the  ridge  called  Moimt  Tom,  which  rises  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
higher  thiin  Holyoke."  "  In  the  north-west  the  Graylock  may  be 
seen  peering  above  the  Hoosic,  and  still  farther  north  the  Greea 
mountains  ^oot  up  bcymd  the  region  of  clouds.  Near  at  hand,  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  are  seen  the  insulated  Sugar-loaf 
and  Toby  presenting  their  fantastic  outlines ;  while  far  in  the  north- 
east rises  in  insulated  grandeur  the  cloud-capt  Monadnoc."  "  Pro- 
bably, under  favorable  circumstances,  not  less  than  30  churches,  ia 
as  many  towns,  arc  visible  from  Holyoke.  The  north  and  south 
diameter  of  the  field  of  vision  there  can  scarcely  be  less  than  160 
miles." 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1753,  previous  to  which  it  wm 
a  part  or  precinct  of  Northampton.  The  first  persons  who  took 
np  their  residence  in  this  plantation  were  Judah  Hutrhinson  and 
Thomas  Porter,  in  1732;  the  next  year  fourteen  other  settlen 
came  into  the  place,  ^mc  families  had  resided  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  in  I'omeroy's  meadow;  they  belonged  however  to  the 
old  town  till  after  a  meeting-house  waa  built  in  the  south  pre- 
cinct. Between  I73S  and  17-10,  fourteen  &milic8  removea  to 
the  place.  The  first  meeting  of  frechotden  qualified  to  vote  ia 
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precinct  affairs  was  held  in  1741.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1743,  the 
first  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd  was  ordained 
pastor  at  the  same  time ;  and  on  the  same  day  Waitstill  Strong 
and  John  Clark  were  chosen  deacons.  The  clergymen  at  his 
ordination  were  Messrs.  Edwards  of  Northampton,  Hopkins  of 
We^t  Springfield,  Woodbridge  of  South  Hadley,  Parsons  of  East 
Hadley,  Williams  of  Hadley,  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  and  Ballan- 
tine  of  WeJjtficId.  "  It  was  requested  that  each  should  bring  a 
messenger  with  him."  Mr,  Edwards  preached  the  sermon,  "whjch 
was  afterwards  published.  Mr.  Judd  had  for  settlement  200  acres 
of  land,  100  pounds  old  tenor ,  and  125  pounds,  old  tendr,^  to  be 
expended  in  work  on  his  house.  His  salary  for  the  first  three 
years  was  130  pounds,  old  teuor,  per  annum,  and  five  pounds  a 
year  to  be  added  till  it  reached  170  pounds.  At  the  next  meeting 
It  was  voted  to  give  him  his  wood ;  "  and  we  will  give  him  more 
according  to  our  ability."  His  houso  during  the  Indian  troubles 
was  fortified.*  Mr.  Judd  died  ia  1803,  aged  83.  Rev.  Vinson 
Gould,  his  successor,  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1801,  and 
resigned  in  1832.  His  successor.  Rev.  Morris  E.  White,  was  set- 
tled the  same  year. 

The  Manhan  river,  which  rises  in  Westhampton,  passes  twice 
through  this  town,  first  from  north  to  south,  into  Westfield,  and 
then,  returning,  passes  north-cast,  into  Eastliampton,  afibrding 
water  privileges.  There  is  a  small  village  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  containing  a  Congregational  church  and  an  academy. 
The  New  Haven   and  Northampton  canal   passes  through  this 

J  lace.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
Population,  1,216,  Distance,  8  miles  from  Northampton,  and 
97  jQrom  Boston.  Several  interesting  minerals  are  found  here ;  and 
indications  of  a  rich  lead  mine,  so  promising  that  a  company  was 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  in  order  to  work  it. 
The  success  of  the  undertaking  however  did  not  equal  the  expec- 
tation of  the  projectors.  At  this  time,  this  mine,  which  is  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  is  not  worked. 


WARE. 

'  This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  "Ware  remained  unset- 
tled for  many  years  after  the  adjoining  towns  were  settled,  the  soil 
being  so  hard  and  rough  that  it  was  considered  unfit  for  cultiva- 
'tion.  At  an  early  period  nearly  the  whole  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  a  military  com- 
pany from  Narragansett,  as  a  reward  for  expelling  the  Indians 
irom  that  vicinity.    So  little  value  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  com- 

*I>aiiiig  this  period  a  number  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in  this  town,  for  the  defence 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  Augnst,  1747,  Elisha  Clark  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  he 
was  thrashing  in  his  bam.  Noah  Pizley  was  also  killed  in  this  town  during  the  French 
and  Indian  TOi. 


peny,  that  they  shortly  after  sold  it  to  John  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Bostix^ 
for  two  coppers  per  acre :  yet  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  flouriahing 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  state."  The  first  church  in  this  town 
was  formed  in  1757.  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  the  first  clergyman, 
was  settled  in  1751,  and  resigned  in  1734 ;  Rev.  Ezra  Thayer,  hia 
successor,  was  settled  in  17.')i),  and  died  in  177.5.  Rev.  Benjamin 
Judd,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  17M  ;  he  resigned  in  1787, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Reuben  Moss,  who  was  settled  in  1792, 
and  died  in  1800.  Rev.  Saniuel  Ware,  the  next  minister,  was  set- 
tled in  1810;  resigned  in  18^t>,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev..Augu»< 
tus  B.  Reed,  the  same  year.  Tlic  second  or  village  church  was 
organized  in  1826.  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke  was  scttlMl  in  the  same 
year.  His  successor,  Rev.  Cyrns  Yale,  was  installed  pastor  iu 
1835,  and  resigned  in  1837. 


«/  tVart  l-Uias<- 


The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  Ware  village,  as  seen 
from  near  the  Northampton  road.  This  village  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  on  Ware  river,  a  large  and  powerful 
stream,  rising  in  the  western  ]iart  of  Worcester  county,  A  great 
change  has  taken  plane  at  the  falls  of  tlic  river  m  this  town  within 
a  short  period ;  a  fiourishinc:  village  has  ari.<^>]i,  containing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  this  time,  upwards  of  1.:'>0I)  inhabitants,  where  a  few 
years  since  was  hut  a  wildeniess.  The  Ware  Manufacturing  CaB> 
.  piuy  was  incorjxwated  fVbriiary,  1H22,  with  a  capital  of  $525,000. 
There  is  a  hank  in  the  village,  the  "  llnmpshire  Mamifactunn 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $t5('),(K)(l.  In  18:17,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  6,.^4'i  sphidlrs ;  cotton  ronsumed,  fllli, 111)0  Djs.  ;  cotton  gooda 
mannfacture<1,  l,4r)0,<K)()  yards,  valued  at  $iltil.l.<H>l);  males  employ- 
ed, 62 ;  females,  2W ;  capital  invested,  $2l)(),(HHI.  There  were  2 
woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  woollen  machinery;  270,000  lbs.  of  wool 
were  consumed ;  230,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manuioetured,  valued 
at  9280,000;  males  employed,  77;  females,  80;  capital  invested, 
$300,000.     There  were  manufactured  867  pain  of  bdota,  Aid 
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61,623  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $53,164.  Straw  bonnets  manu- 
iacturea,  85,000,  valued  at  $114,832 ;  palm-leaf  hats  manufactur- 
ed, 79,200,  valued  at  $10,870;  value  of  augers  manufactured, 
$4,600.  Population,  2,403.  Distance,  25  miles  from  Northamp- 
ton, 23  from  Springfield,  27  to  Worcester,  44  to  Hartford,  Con.)  and 
67  to  Boston. 


WESTHAMPTON, 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1778.  The  first  settlement  of 
this  town  began  about  the  year  1767.  Lemuel  Strong,  the  oldest 
son  of  Noah  Strong,  (in  1817  the  oldest  man  in  the  town,)  is  sup- 
'poaed  to  have  been  the  first  child  l)om  in  this  town.  Ill  1779  there 
were  about  sixty  families  and  three  hundred  souls  in  the  town« 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  was  settled  here  in  1779 ;  be 
died  1837,  aged  83.  Mr.  Hale  was  the  brother  of  Capt.  Nathan 
Hale  of  Connecticut,  the  martyr  to  American  hberty,  who  was 
executed  as  a  spy  in  1776,  aged  22.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Hale 
in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  Horace  P.  Chapin,  who  settled  here  in 
1829,  and  resigned  in  1837 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Amos  Druiy, 
who  was  installed  pastor  the  same  yeai^. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
170  Saxony,  944  merino,  and  1,404  other  kinds  of  sheep ;  average 
weight  of  fleece,  2|  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $3,205 ;  capital  invested, 
$7,204*  Population,.  818.  Distance,  8  miles  from  mrth'amploni 
8  from  Williamsburg,  and  100  firotn  Boston, 
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WILLIAMSBURG. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1771.  The  first  Congregational 
minister  settled  in  this  place  was  Rev.  Amos  Butler,  a  native  of 
Hartford,  Con.;  this  was  in  1773;  he  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  years.  Mr.  Butler  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Stronff,  in  1781.  Mr.  Strong  died  Jan.  1st,  1803,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Henry  Lord  in  1804.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
Willisun  Lusk,  who  was  installed  here  in  1836. 

A  considerable  stream  passes  through  this  town,  and  unites  with 
the  Connecticut  at  Northampton,  affording  good  water-power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the 
central  part  of  Williamsburg.  The  Methodist  church  recently 
erected  is  seen  on  th6  left ;  the  Congregational  church  is  seen  on 
the  right,  southerly  of  which  is  the  bridge  over  the  mill  stream 
passing  through  the  village.  In  the  central  part  of  the  engraving' 
IS  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  the  spire  of  the  old  Congregational 
church,  situated  about  half  a  mile  northward  from  3ie  central 
part  of  the  village.    This  was  built  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 


WaBTHIHQTOM. 
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This  village  is  8  miles  from  Northampton,  and  103  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,345. 

The  Williamsburg  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufactory  wan 
incorporated  in  1825,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  In  1837,  there 
■were  3  woollen  mills;  42,150  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $69,235 ;  males  employed,  26 ;  females,  25 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $33,700 ;  valiie  of  fkxible  and  japan  buttons  manufactured, 
$102,500;  hands  employed,  13  males  and  lOb  females;  capital 
invested,  $39,000;  value  of  axes  manufactured,  $6,106;  value 
of  augers,  bitts,  and  bitt-stocks  manufactured,:  $2,310;  value  of 
gimblets,  screv-drlvers,  and  punches  manufactured,  $4,066. 


WORTHINGTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1768.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Hunt- 
ington appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He 
died  in  1780,  aged  4S ;  Iris  successor  in  the  ministry  was  Rev. 
Josiah  Spaulding,  who  died  in  1803;  the  next  minister  was  Rev. 
Jonathan  L.  Pomeroy,  who  died  in  1836,  aged  67.  Tha  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Henry  Adams,  who  was  settled  in  1633. 

This  township  occupies  an  elevated  situation  near  the  center  of 
the  Green  mountain  range,  upon  its  eastern  declivity.  The  waters  in 
this  township  are  discharged  into  tlie  Connecticut  by  the  Wcstfleld 
river,  the  principal  branch  of  which  waslies  the  south-west  boun- 
dary of  the  town,  and  other  branches  pass  through  the  middle  and 
north-east  parts.  It  is  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in  this 
vicinity ;  the  surface  is  handsome  and  pleasant,  and  much  of  the 
soil  rich  and  productive,  producing  grain,  fruits,  &c.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  9,050  merino  sheep;  wool  produced,  27,000 
lbs.;  average  weight  of  fleece,  3  Iba. ;  value  of  wool,  $16,875;  capi- 
tal invested,  $26,000;  valu»  of  curtains  manuiactiued,  $10,1Si5; 
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value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $32,000.  Population,  1,142, 
Distance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  66  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
110  from  Boston. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 

t*His  county  was  incorporated  in  1643.  The  surface  is  uneven^ 
and  the  soil  varied.  The  principal  streams  in  the  limits  of  the 
county  are  the  Merrimac,  Charles,  Concord,  and  Nashua..  There 
are  no  moimtains  in  this  county,  but  its  surface  is  diversified  by 
numerous  small  hills,  which  are  generally  less  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  land  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  is  the 
most  uneven.  The  soil  is  not  generally  so  good  as  that  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  state,  but  it  well  rewards  cultivation.  The 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  county  are  very  important,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  In  1837,  there  were 
62,860,194  yards  of  cotton  goodsmanufactured,  the  value  of  which 
was  $6,971,172,  being  nearly  three  times  the  value  manufactured 
in  any  pth^  county  in  the  state.  The  canal,  and  particularly  the 
railroads  rec^itly  constructed  in  the  county,  afford  great  facili- 
ties in  the  transportation  of  goods  to  and  from  Boston.  Cam- 
bridge and  Concord  are  the  shire  towns.  The  following  is  a.  list 
of  the  towns  in  this  county,  which  are  46  in  number. 


Acton, 

Ashby, 

Bedford, 

Billerica, 

Boxborough, 

Brighton, 

Burlington, 

Cambridge, 

Carlisle, 

Charlestown, 

Chelmsford, 

Concord, 


Dracut, 

Dunstable, 

Framingham, 

Groton, 

Holliston, 

Hopkinton, 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Lowell, 

Maiden, 

Marlborough, 


Medford, 

Natick, 

Newton, 

Pepperell, 

Reading, 

Sherburne, 

Shirley, 


Townsend, 

Tyngsborou^^ 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Wayland, 

W.  Cambridge, 

Westford, 


South  Reading,  Weston, 
Stoneham,  Wilmington, 

Stow,  Wobum. 

Sudbury, 
Tewksbury, 


In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  61,476;  in  1830,  it 
was  77,968 ;  in  1837,  it  was  98,565. 


ACTON. 

The  town  of  Acton  lies  wholly  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Con- 
cord. Most  of  the  lands  comprised  within  its  limits  were  granted 
to  the  town  of  Concord  "for  feeding;"  they  were,  however,  not 
very  accurately  defined,  as  when  they  were  actually  surveyed 
they  were  found  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  acres  than  nomi- 
nally specified  in  the  grants.    A  settlement  was  commenced  ji 
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these  grants  as  early  as  1666,  and  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier. 
The  Shepherd  and  law  families  were  among  the  first.  Many  of 
the  meadows  were  open  prairies,  and  afforded,  with  little  or  no 
labor,  grass  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  uplands  had  been  cleared 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  favorite  places  for  feeding. 

"  In  1668,  the  town  leased  to  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  for  20  years,  200  acres  of 
upland  near  Mr.  Silas  Holden's  present  residence,  and  60  acres  of  meulow  lying  in 
several  parcels  on  Nashobah  brook,  on  condition  that  he  shonld  keep,  <  except  12  Sab- 
bath da^s  yearly,'  a  herd  of  50  cattle  for  Is.  fier  head  for  the  inhabitants,  to  be  paid 
<one  third  part  in  wheat,  one  third  part  in  he  or  pease,  and  the  other  third  part  in 
Indian  cum.'  They  were  to  be  constantly  watched  by  a  <  herdsman,'  and  kept  in  a 
yard  at  night  to  protect  them  from  the  wild  beasts.  Capt.  Wheeler  agreed  to  build  a 
house  <  40  feet  by  18,  and  12  stud,'  covered  with  shingles,  and  to  have  a  *  pair  of 
chimneys ; '  and  a  bam  40  by  24,  and  12  high,  to  be  left  for  the  use  of  the  town  aftei 
the  expiration  of  the  lease." 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1735,  one  hundred  years  from  the 
incorporation  of  Concord.  The  surface  of  the  ,town  is  rough  and 
uneven,  though  there  are  no  considerable  hills ;  and  with  some 
exceptions  the  soil  is  ^IOcky  and  hard  to  cultivate.  It  contains, 
however,  many  good  farms.  The  principal  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  agriculture.  There  are,  however,  from  15,000  to 
20,000  barrels  annually  manufactured  here,  and  this  business  is  a 
source  of  considerable  income.  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  in  this  town,  one  for  the  Orthodox,  the  other  for  Unita- 
rians. This  place  is  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston,  and  5  N.  Westerly 
from  Concord.  Population,  1,071.  The  first  meeting-house  (42 
feet  by  36,  and  21  feet  high)  was  built  in  1736,  and  served  as  a 
place  of  worship  till  the  present  one  was  erected,  in  1808.  The 
Rev.  John  Swift  was  the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town ;  this 
was  on  Nov.  8,  1738.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  in 
Acton,  in  1775,  he  was  severely  attacked,  and  was  never  able  to 
preach  afterwards.  He  died  the  same  year,  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
ministry.  The  Rev.  Moses  Adams  was  next  ordained  here,  June 
25,  1778.  He  died  in  1819,  aged  70.  The  Rev.  Marshall  Shed  in 
1820  became  their  next  pastor ;  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  re- 
quest, in  May,  1831.  The  Orthodox  society  seceded  from  the 
town,  and  formed  a  separate  parish  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Shed's  ministry,  and  the  Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury  was  ordained 
over  them,  Aug.  29,  1832.  The  Universalist  society  in  this  town 
was  organized  in  1816,  aiid  incorporated  in  1825. 


ASHBY. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  It  is  situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county.  This  township  is  on  elevated 
land,  varied  with  hills  and  valleys,  furnishing  rich  pastures  and 
agreeable  prospects.  This  is  an  agricultural  town,  and  the  farms 
are  productive.  The  two  churches  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
stand  on  high  land,  and  may  be  seen  firom  a  great  distance.  Pop- 
ulation,  1,301.     DistanoOi  26  miles  from  Concord,  and  42  from 
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Boston.  Tho  manufacture  of  palm-leaf  hats  is  the  principal  mano* 
facturing  business  porfomied  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
69,989  hats  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $7,751  60. 


BEDFORD. 


Bedford  originally  belonged  in  part  to  the  town  of  Concord.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1729.  It  is. not  very  well  situated 
for  an  agricultural  town.  About  half  of  it  is  meadow  land,  un- 
improved, and  partly  incapable  of  improvement.  It  contains, 
however,  several  good  farms,  and  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  soil. 
The  Shawshine  is  the  only  considerable  stream  of  water.  On  this 
stream  is  a  mill  which  was  built  before  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  and 
was  then  owned  by  Michael  Bacon,  who  was  allowed  to  have  twa 
garrison  soldiers  stationed  there  for  his  safety.'  Agriculture  is  the 
employment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  The  manufacture 
of  shoes  for  the  Boston  market  was  begun  here  in  1805,  by  J6tin 
Hosmer  aud  Jonathan  Bacon.  In  this  business  about  60  men  and 
80  women  are  employed.  About  90,000  pairs  of  shocs^  estimated 
to  be  worth  $50,000,  are  made  annually.  There  are  2  churches, 
1  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  30  dwelling-houses,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  This  place  is  5  miles  north-east  of  Con- 
cord, and  15  north-west  of  Boston,  and  contains  858  inhabitants. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  completed  in  1730.  Committees 
were  chosen  the  next  and  many  subsequent  **  to  seat  the  meeting- 
house," and  **have  respect  to  them  that  are  50  years  old  and  up- 
wards ;"  those  under  this  age  "  to  be  seatod  according  to  their  pay." 
A  new  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1817.  The  first  minister, 
Rev.  Nicholas  Bowes,  was  ordained  July  15,  1730.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1734,  and  in  1735  went  as  chaplain  in  the  northern  army 
at  Fort  Edward.  In  1756,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sherman  was  the  next 
ordained  here.  Being  oJ)posed  to  the  "half-way  covenant,"  he 
w;as  dismissed  in  1766.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Penniman  was  the  next 
regular  minister,  and  was  ordained  in  1771,  and  continued  here 
about  twenty  years.  Though  possessed  of  respectable  talents,  he 
was  very  eccentric  in  his  manners  and  public  performances.  Soon 
after  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  he  is  said  to  have  used  the  following 
expression  in  his  prayer : — "  We  pray  thee  to  send  the  British  sol- 
diers where  they  will  do  some  good ;  for  thou  knowest,  O  Lord ! 
that  we  have  no  use  for  them  about  here."  The  next  minister 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns,  who  was  ordained  in  April,  1796. 

Among  the  peculiar  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  church  from 
its  first  formation  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Steams,  was  that  of 
making  public  confession  of  particular  offences  committed  by  the 
members.  These  were  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  by  the  min- 
ister before  the  congregation.      Frequent  notices  are  specified  in 

the  church  records,  such  as  **  the  confession  of  '■ for  the  sin  of 

intemperance,"  ''for  the  breach  of  the  seventh  conunandment|'*  or 
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Other  sins,  as  the  case  might  be,  "was  read  before  the  congrega- 
tion.'' Tliis  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  the  church  in  Bedford ; 
it  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  many  other  churches. 


BILLERICA. 


The  ancient  Indian  name  of  Billerica  was  Shawshine,  a  name 
which  it  received  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river  of  this  name.  The 
present  name  is  derived  from  Billericay,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in 
England,  whence  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  first  inhabitants 
emigrated.  As  early  as  1637*,  the  general  court  appointed  Capt 
Jennison  and  Lieut  Spooner  to  view  Shawshine,  and  to  consider 
whether  it  be  fit  for  a  plantation.  In  1641,  it  was  granted  to  Cam- 
bridge, "  provided  they  would  make  it  a  village  to  have  ten  fann- 
lies  settled  there  within  ten  years."  It  appears  that  the  first  set* 
tlement  was  made  about  the  year  1653.  It  was  commenced  by  a 
number  of  respectable  families  from  Cambridge,  but  the  greater 
part  were  originally  from  England.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  some  of  the  first  principal  settlers:  John  Parker,  John  Kit* 
tredge,  John  Rogers,  William  French,  George  Farley,  Ralph  HilL 
Samuel  Manning,  SimoaCrosby,  Jonathan  Danforth,  Rev.  Sam^ 
Whiting,  Thomas  Richardson,  Edward  Farmer,  Joseph  TompsoQ* 

In  1656,  the  inhabitants  of  Shawshine,  in  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion, obtained  a  grant  of  land  lying  upon  Concord  river,  near  the 
farms  of  John  and  Robert  Blood.  Ta  this  tract  the  court  granted 
the  name  of  Billerica.  In  the  same  year,  8,000  acres  of  land  lying 
at  Natticotfwere  granted  to  the  inhabitants.  About  6,300  acres 
were  situated  on  the  'east  of  Merrimac  river,  and  1,750  on  the  west 
side.  The  town  was  divided  into  lots,  by  Jonathan  Danforth, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee  for  locating  the  home  lots.  These 
lots  wiere  most  generally  denominated  ten  and  five  acre  lots.  A 
ten  acre  lot,  or  a  single  share,  contained  113  acres  of  upland,  and 
12  acres  of  meadow.     A  five  acre  lot  contained  half  this  quantity. 

It  appears  that  the  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  in 
1663,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was  ordauied  in  the  same 
year.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  by  John  Parker,  and 
completed  about  1660;  it  was  at  first  covered  with  thatch  instead 
of  shingles.  A  regard  for  purity  of  morals  and  an  attention  to  re- 
ligious duties  appear  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the  first 
inhabitants.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  town  was  settled,  three 
persons  were  chosen  "  to  examine  the  several  families,  and  see 
whether  their  children  and  servants  ^were  taught  in  the  principles 
of  religion.".  In  1676,  the  selectmen  of  this  town  passed  an  order 
that  all  children  and  youth  firom  eight  years  old  and  upwards 
should  be  sent  by  their  parents  and  masters  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Whiting,  to  receive  catechetical  instruction  at  such  times  as  should 
be  appointed.    Mr.  Whiting  died  in  1713,  having  preached  in  this 

Slace  more  than  fifty  years.    He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Lugglcs.  47 
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Capt.  Jonathan  Danforth  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  enter- 
prising settlers  of  Billerica.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  usefulness,  and  piety.  Prom  his  skill  in  sur- 
veying, he  was  frequently  employed  in  locating  new  towns  and 
settlements  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. The  plans  of  his  surveys  were  very  num/erous,  and  many 
of  them  remain.  He  also  left  other  manuscripts.  A  poem  was 
written  on  his  death,  (in  1712,)  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: 

<<  He  rode  the  circuit,  chaiii'd  great  to\ms  and  farms 
To  good  behavior;  and  by  well  marked  stations, 
He  fixed  their  bounds  for  many  generations. 
His  art  ne'er  fail'd  him,  though  the  loadstone  failed, 
When  oft  by  mines  and  streams  it  was  assailed  : 
All  this  is  charming^  but  there  ^s  something  higher, 
Gave  him  the  lustre  which  we  most  admire.'' 

Mere  follows  an  account  of  his  piety,  attention  to  religious  du- 
ties, which  are  celebrated  by  the  poet  in  the  versification  peculiar 
to  that  period. 

About  the  period  of  king  Philip's  war,  the  number  of  families  in 
Billerica  was  about  forty-eight,  and  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
forty-seven.  The  alarm  produced  by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time,  caused  many  persons  to  leave  their  habitations  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  most  compact  part  of  the  several  towns.  It  is 
not  known,  however,  that  this  town  suffered  any  essential  injury 
during  Philip's  war. 

Within  the  original  limits  of  this  town  lived  a  considerable  body 
of  Indians.  The  Pawtucketts,  at  Wamesit  and  its  vicinity,  con- 
tained in  1675  about  250  souls.  They  had  been  formerly  esti- 
mated at  3,000.  They  inhabited  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  east 
side  of  Concord  river,  and  bordering  on  the  Merrimac.  The  divi- 
sion line  between  them  and  the  English,  it  is  said,  extended  from 
Merrimac  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Concord 
river,  on  a  direct  line  to  Concord  river,  two  miles  from  its  mouth. 
'Wieir  plantation  was  separated  from  the  English  by  a  ditch,  which 
may  be  still  traced.  Within  these  limits  is  a  hill,  called  Port  Hilly 
on  which  are  some  remains  of  their  fortification.  In  this  place  it 
seems  the  Indians  were  in  some  degree  civilized,  and  attended  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war,  on  Aug.  5th,  1695,  the  In- 
dians made  an  irruption  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  ^'  In  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town,  on  the  east  of  Concord  river,  lived  seve- 
ral families,  who,  though  without  garrisons  and  in  time  of  war, 
felt  no  apprehensions  of  danger.  Their  remoteness  frorti  the  fron- 
tiers might  have  contributed  to  their  apparent  security.  The  In- 
dians came  suddenly  upon  them  in  the  day-time.  They  entered 
the  house  of  John  Rogers  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  discharged 
an  arrow  at  him,  which  entered  his  neck  and  pierced  the  jugular 
vein.  Awakened  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  he  started 
up,  seized  the  arrow,  which  he  forcibly  withdrew,  and  expired 
with  the  instrument  of  death  in  his  hand.    A  woman  bei|ig  in  the 
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diainber.  threw  herself  out  of  the  window,  and,  though  severely 
wounded,  made  her  escape  by  concealing  herself  among  some  flags. 
A  young  woman  was  scalped,  and  left  for  dead,  but  survived  the 
painful  operation,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards.  A  son  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Rogers  were  made  prisoners.  The  family  of  John 
Levistone  suffered  most  severely,  ilis  motlicr-in-law  and  five 
yoimg  children  were  killed,  and  his  oldest  daughter  captured. 
Thomas  Rogers  and  his  oldest  sou  were  killed.  Mary,  the  wife 
ctf  Dr.  Roger  Toothaker,  was  killed,  and  Margaret,  his  youngest 
daughter,  taken  prisoner.  Fifteen  persons  were  killed  or  taken 
at  this  surprisal.  Though  the  Indians  were  immediately  pursued 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  center  of  tlic  town,  yet  so  clfcctually  had 
they  taken  precautions  in  their  flight  that  all  cITorts  to  find  them 
were  unavailing.  It  is  said  that  they  even  had  tied  up  the  mouths 
of  their  dogs  with  wampum,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  bark- 
ing would  discover  tlie  direction  they  liad  taken.  The  shock  given 
to  the  uihabitants  by  this  melancholy  event  was  long  had  in  pain- 
ful remembrance." 


SoUhtr*  vUk  «f  BUbrka,  (emlrtil  part.) 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Billerica, 
taken  from  the  Concord  road.  The  Unitarian  church  (erected  in 
1797)  and  the  academy  are  seen  on  llie  left  of  the  engraving. 
The  tavern  and  post-office,  the  town-house,  and  some  other  build- 
ings," are  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  the  spire  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right.  The 
village  street  is  about  a  mile  in  extent.  About  two  miles  north- 
ward, the  Middlesex  canal  crosses  the  Concord  river:  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  town  this  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  cross  the 
Shawshine  river ;  the  canal  crosses  this  river  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct  20  feet  in  height.  Population,  1,493.  Distance,  11)  miles 
from  Concord,  6  from  Lowell,  and  18  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  2  woollen  mills,  and  4  sets  of  macliinery ;  96,319  yards  of 
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cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $32,661 ;  males  employed,  17: 
females,  23.  There  were  612  pairs  of  boots  and  19,336  pairs  or 
shoes  manufactured,  which  were  valued  at  $11,093. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-vard  on  the  Concord  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  central 
part  of  the  village : 

Sub  hoc  saxo  sepulchral!  conditi  sunt  cineres  Reverendi  domini  Simuslis  Rukmlbs, 
eoclesisB  nuper  pastohs  Billerics :  qui  cursu  quern  Deus  dederat  peraeto  A.  C.  1749, 
morti  cessit  temo  die  Martii,  cum  vixisset  annos  circiter  66>  el  munere  sacerdotali  ftt* 
ae  41  fideliter  perfunctns  esset. 

Which  may  be  translated  in  the  following  manner : 

Beneath  this  monumental  stone  are  gathered  the  a^hes  of  the  Reverend  S^mubl  Rug- 
•IBS,  late  pastor  of  the  church  at  Billerica ;  who  having  finished  the  work  appointed 
Ibr  him  by  God,  departed  in  1749,  on  the  3d  day  of  March.  He  was  about  b8  yean 
cf  age,  and  had  faithfully  discharged  the  ministerial  office  for  almost  41  yean.  . 

Here  lies  y  body  of  the  widow  Lydia  Dyar,  of  Boston,  the  place  of  her  natiyitjy  1 
vbera  she  left  a  good  Estate  ic  came  into  y  country  May  22^y  1775,  to  esoape  y* 
abQce  of  y*  Ministerial  Troops  sent  by  George  y  3<^  to  subject  North  America.    She 
died  July  28^  1776,  aged  80  years. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust. 

Beneath  this  stone  rest  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Henrt  CmnnNas,  D.  D.,  late  pastor 
aCtlie  choichand  Christian  Society  in  Billerica.  Bom  Sept.  25^  1739  ^  ordainea  Jan. 
9^f  1763 ;  died  Sept.  5^>  1823.  Possessing  intellectual  powers  of  the  bluest  order,  he 
was  eminently  learned,  pious  and  faithful,  and  bv  his  life  and  example  iUn.strated  and 
xeoommendea  the  doctrine  and  virtues  he  taught  and  inculcated. In  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  distinguished  virtues^  this  stone  is  erected  by  the  people  of  his 
cbarge. 


BOXBOROUGH. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1783.  The  tract  comprising  the 
township  is  elevated  and  hilly.  There  is  no  stream  of  milch  im- 
portance in  the  town.  The  township  lies  between  Concord  and 
Nashua  rivers,  and  at  nearly  equal  distance  from  both.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  town  in  1S37  was  433,  being  smaller  than  that  of 
any  other  in  Middlesex  county.  About  one  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  straw  bonnets  and  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactm^d  in 
this  place.  Limestone  is  found  in  the  town,  and  hops  have  been 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Concord,  and 
25  from  Boston. 


BRIGHTON. 


Brighton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Little  Cambridge.  It  was  incorporated  in  1807.  The 
town  contains  several  beautiful  country  seats  and  highly-cultivated 
fiurms,  2  Congregational  churches,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  a 
bank,  the  "  Brighton  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.    Popula- 
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tion,  1,337.    It  ia  16  miles  S.  E.  from  Concotd,  36  R  of  Wor- 
cester, 8  northerly  from  Dedham,  and  5  W,  of  Boston. 

A  cattle  fair  was  commenced  here  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  has  been  increasing  in  importance  .ever  since.  Most  of  the 
cattle  for  the  supply  ofBostoii  market  are  brought  in  droves  to 
this  place,  from  two  hundred  to  six  tliousand  a  week :  every  Mon- 
day is  the  fair,  or  market  day,  when  the  dealers  iu  provisions 
resort  thither  to  make  purchases. 


Wtslem  vien  of  Brislilfii^  (.-;;( 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Brixton, 
showing  the  place  where  the  great  cattle-market  of  New  England 
is  held.  The  street  at  this  time  is  filled  with  cattle  of  various 
kinds,  and  with  buyers  and  seliers.  Large  droves  of  cattle  are 
driven  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  to  this  market 
Besides  furnishing  the  Boston  market,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
-collected,  bought  and  slaughtered,  and  barreled  up  for  exportation 
to  various  places.  In  the  engraving  the  large  building  appearing 
on  the  left  is  the  "Cattle  Pair  Hotel:"  at  times  ss  many  as 
400  or  500  persons  have  been  known  to  dine  at  this  establjshmeiit 
on  market  oays.  The  Unitarian  church  is  the  next  building  east- 
vard ;  the  Brighton  Bank  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
A  reporter  attends  the  market,  and  his  reports  of  the  prices,  &c.,  are 
published  in  the  newspapers.  "  Wbiship's  Gardens,"  celebrated 
for  their  great  variety  of  ^rubs  and  flowers,  are  about  half  a  mile 
nordi  of  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel.  The  Worcester  railroad  passes 
through  the  northern  part  of  these  gardens. 

The  following  statement  of  Brighton  market  for  1937  and  1838 
ii  from  the  public  prints.  In  1837,  32,664  beef  cattle,  16,216 
stores,  110,206  sheep,  17,0.?2  swine ;  total  sales  estimated  at 
$2,449,231.  In  183S,  25,850  beef  cattle,  sales  estimated  at 
$1,317,330;  9,573  stores,  sales  $315,909;  104,640  sheep,  sales 
$261,600;  26,164  swine,  sales  $163,165 — total  sales  estimated  at 
$2  058,004. 
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BURLINGTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1799.  The  land  in  this  town  is 
rather  rough  and  hard  to  cultivate.  There  is  a  small  stream  in 
the  town,  called  Vine  brook,  a  branch  of  the  Shawshine  river,  which 
flows  into  the  Merrimac  in  the  town  of  Andover.  There  is  a 
Congregational  church  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  In  1837 
there  were  5,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town,  valued 
at  $4,900.  There  were  twelve  males  and  nine  females  employed 
in  this  business.  Population,  622.  Distance,  10  miles  north-easi 
of  Concord,  11  S.  E.  from  Lowell,  and  13  from  Boston. 
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TtfB  settlement  of  Cambridge  commenced  in  1631.  It  wa* 
originally  intended  to  make  it  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts.  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley, 
and  the  assistants,  having  examined  the  territory  lying  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  new  settlements,  upon  a  view  of  this  spot  "  all  agreed  it  a 
nt  place  for  a  beautiful  town,  and  took  time  to  consider  further 
about  it."  Oil  Dec.  29, 1630,  "  after  many  consultations  about  a  fit 
place  to  build  a  town  for  the  seat  of  government,  they  agree  on  a 
place  N.  W.  side  of  Charles  river,  about  three  miles  W.  of  Charles- 
town  ;  and  all  except  Mr.  Endicot  and  Sharp  (the  former  living  at 
Salem,  and  the  latter  purposing  to  return  to  England)  oblige 
themselves  to  build  themselves  houses  there  the  following  sipring, 
and  remove  their  ordnance  and  munition  thither,  and  first  call  the 
place  Newtowny^  The  town  was  laid  out  in  squares,  the  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  one  square  was  reserved 
and  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  a  market.  According  to  agreement, 
the  governor  and  other  principal  gentlemen,  in  the  spring  of  1631, 
began  to  erect  their  houses.  On  some  considerations,  however, 
"which  at  first  came  not  into  their  minds,  "the  governor  took 
down  the  frame  of  his  house  and  removed  it  to  Boston,  which  he 
intended  to  make  the  place  of  his  future  abode,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were  still  resolved  to 
build  at  Newtown. 

In  1632  the  court  ordered  **  that  £60  be  levied  out  of  the  several 
plantations,  towards  making  a  palisado  about  the  NeiD  Town,^^ 
ITiis  fortification  was  made ;  and  the  fosse  which  was  then  dug 
about  the  town  (says  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  History  of  (]!ambridge)  is 
in  some  places  visible  to  this  day.  In  some  of  the  first  years,  the 
annual  election  of  the  governor  and  magistrates  of  the  colony  was 
holden  in  this  town.  **  The  people  on  these  occasions  assembled 
imder  an  oak  tree  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  common,  which 
long  remained  a  venerable  monument  of  the  freedom,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  piety  of  the  ancestors  of  New  England."     A  considerable 

♦  Princess  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
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accMsssion  appears  to  have  been  made  to  this  place  in  August,  1632, 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hooker's  company.  Messrs.  Hooker,  Stone, 
and  Haynes,  the  three  principal  fathers  of.  the  Connecticut  colony, 
came  over  in  1633.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  assistant,  Rev* 
Samuel  Stone,  were  the  first  settled  ministers  at  Cambridge.  The 
fame  of  the  removal  of  these  eminent  men  to  America  induced 
great  numbers  of  the  Puritans  to  come  over,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  so  increased  at  Newtown,  tliat  Mr.  Hooker  and  the 
whole  of  his  church  and  congregation,  in  1636,  emigrated  to  Hart- 
ford, on  Connecticut  river.  Their  houses  and  lands  at  Newtown 
were  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  and  his  company, 
who  thus  had  the  advantage  of  entering  a  settlement  furnished 
with  comfortable  accommodations. 

In  1636,  the  general  court  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  public 
school  at  Newtown,  and  appropriated  four  hundred  pounds  for 
that  purpose ;  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  college.  In 
1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,*  of  Charlestown,  endowed  the  pub- 
lic sc1kx>1  with  about  eight  hundred  pounds.  Thus  endowed,  this 
school  was  exalted  to  a  college,  and  assumed  the  name  of  its  prin- 
cipal benefactor ;  and  Neioioivn,  in  compliment  to  the  college,  and 
in  memory  of  the  place  where  many  of  our  fathers  received  their 
education,  was  now  denominated  Cambridge, 

Cambridge  is  a  half  shire  town,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  Old  Cambridge,  the  scat  of  the- University,  is  three  miles 
from  West  Boston  bridge,  which  divides  Cambridge  from  Boston ; 
Cambridgeport  is  a  compact,  flourishing  village,  about  half  way 
between  the  University  arid  the  bridge.  Ea^t  Cambridge,  for- 
merly Lechmere  Point,  is  pf  newer  growth,  and  is  a  very  flourishing 
place.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  courts,  and  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  Canal  bridge  and  the  viaduct  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
railroad  over  Charles  river.  There  are  tliree  banks  in  the  town : 
the  Middlesex  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  is  located  in  East 
Cambridge ;  the  Charles  River  Bank  (capital  $100,000)  is  located 
in  the  ancient  village ;  ihe  Cambridge  Bunk  (capital  $100,000)  is 
located  in  Cambridgeport. 

The  following  is  ia  south-eastern  view  of  East  Cambridge  as  seen 
from  the  Warren  bridge,  leading  into  Charlestown.  The  glass 
manufactories  are  seen  on  the  right,  with  part  of  the  bridge  con- 
necting the  place  with  Charlestown ;  part  of  the  viaduct  on  which 

I 

•  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  in  Charlestown  by  the  sabscriptioM 
of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  college,  in  small  sums.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  in  a 
solid  shaft  of  fifteen  feet  elevation,  and  in  the  simplest  style  of  ancient  art,  "  On  the 
eastern  face  of  the  shaft,  the  name  of  John  Harvard  is  inscribed,  with  the  following 
lines :  «  On  the  26th  of  September,  A.  D.  1828,  this  stone  was  erected  by  the  grada- 
ates  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  m'ho  died  at  Charlestown, 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1638/  On  the  western  side  of  the  shaft  is  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  of  the  following  purport :  <  that  one  who  merits  so  much  from  our  literary  men, 
should  no  longer  be  without  a  monument,  however  humble.  The  graduates  of  the 
Univer^ty  of  Cambridge,  New  England,  have  erected  this  stone,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  ^  death,  in  pious  and  perpetual  remembrance  of  John  Harvard.' ''  At 
the  erection  of  this  monument.  Gov.  Everett,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  scho- 
lar! educated  at  Harvard  coUege,  delivered  an  appropriate  aM  eloquent  address. 
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the  cars  pass  into  Boston  i3  seen  on  the  lefi,  beyond  which  is  seen 
one  of  the  churches  and  the  court-house.  One  of  the  glass  manu- 
factories in  this  place  produces  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  cnl 
glass  ware  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  soil  in  this  part 
of  Cambridge  being  of  a  clayey  kind,  large  quantities  of  bricks  are 
annually  made. 

The  following  hat  of  articles  manufactured  in  this  town,  their 
value,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  is  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 


Anicta                                   VaJiw. 

Huidi. 

Aniclo. 

VUmi. 

Glass,                                »453,076, 

200 

Bricks, 

»^3,ooo, 

BooU  ind  Shoes,                  28,7.>8, 

73 

Ropes  and  Twine, 

47000 

HalH,                                     2i.m, 

36 

Soap. 

32,000, 

Cluurs  and  Cabinet  Ware,      3,750, 

6 

Brushes, 

21,500, 

Tin  Ware,                              5,000, 

* 

Varnish,  ice.. 

30,000 

Cairiafes,  Harnesses,  Ace,  41,005, 

57 

Cotireclionaries, 

60  000 

Organs,                                   6,500, 

8 

Paper,  siamped  and  sUincd,  10,000, 

Clothing,                               11,370, 

12 

Glue,  &c,, 

fi,000. 

Cftrpenteni'  Rules  and  Rods,  5,0W, 

10 

Pockm-b'nUs, 

4;5oo; 

Cigars,                                9,78S. 

22 

Slovfs  and  Sheel  Iron, 

13,500, 

Bra-isaod  Britannia  1            lonnn 
Wue  finishing,     (          ^••°"°' 

15 

Leather  umned,  &c.. 

15,200, 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1837  was  7,631. 

The  college  buildings  stand  on  an  enclosed  plain  of  fourteen 
acres,  around  which,  except  in  front,  forest  trees  are  planted. 
These  buildings  are  large  and  commodious,  which  have  been 
erected  at  diSerent  periods,  as  the  accommodations  of  the  officers 
and  students  required.  Most  of  them  are  of  brick ;  the  most  mo- 
dem are  of  granite ;  they  bear  the  names  of  various  patrons  of  the 
institution.  The  building  seen  on  the  right  of  the  engraving  is 
Massachusetts  Hall,  tlic  most  ancient  of  the  present  buildings ;  was 
built  in  1720.  Harvard  Hall,  the  building  with  a  cupola,  was 
built  in  1705.  The  UniversUy  Hall  is  seen  in  the  distance,  stand- 
ing between  Massachusetts  and  Harvard  Halls ;  this  was  built  in 
1814,  of  Chehnsford  granite,  the  color  of  which  approaches  nearly 
to  white.    It  measiues  140  by  60  feet,  and  is  42  feet  in  heigjitt. 
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Htrtard  Vnairtitf,  Cambridge. 


Hdworlhj  Hall  was  erected  in  1812 ;  HoUh  Hall  in  1764 ;  and 
Strmg/tion  HaU  in  1804. 

Harvard  University  is  the  most  ancient  and  best  endowed  of 
any  scientific  institution  in  the  United  States,  and  has  flourished 
for  ttco  centuries.  It  has  received  luimeroiis  and  large  donations 
from  individuals,  and  has  received  the  protection  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  state.  The  funds  at  the  present  time  exceed  halJF 
a  ihilhon  of  dollars.  The  library  of  the  college  contains  forty- 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States; 
its  philosophical  apparatus,  chemical  latioratory,  anatomical  muse- 
um, and  cabinet  of  minerals,  are  all  very  Valuable.  A  botanical 
garden  is  attached  to  the  institution ;  the  sciences  of  theology,  law, 
.  and  medicine,  have  each  distinct  departments,  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  those  subjects  are  aiuiually  given.  It  is  governed  by  a 
corporation  and  board  of  overseers,  'llie  medical  lectures  com- 
mence in  Boston  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  A  course 
is  given  at  the  college  between  the  first  of  April  and  last  of  July. 
There  are  three  vacations:  the  ^firnt,  of  two  weeks,  from  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  23th  ot'  December ;  the  second,  of  two 
weeks,  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  April ;  the  t/iird,  of  six  weeks, 
next  preceding  rommencement.  the  last  Wednesday  in  August. 

The  following  curious  document  relative  to  the  commons  of  the 
students  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state.  One  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Eaton  and  his  wife  were,  it  appears,  brought  before  the  gene- 
ral court  at  Boston,  to  answer  fur  their  misdemeanors.  Katon  wan 
accused  of  cruelty  towards  his  n.sher,  and  likewise  for  keeping  the 
students  on  poor  diet,  &c,  and  being  proved  against  him,  he  was 
removed  from  his  ofKce.  His  wife  was  also  examined  before  the 
court.  JSonic  overseer  of  the  college,  probably,  either  magistrate 
or  minister,  wrote  it  from  the  confession  or  dictation  of  the  ac- 
cused lady!  It  shows  that  trouble  on  account  of  college  commons 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  period.    Mrs.  Eaton  confessed  thus : 

"  For  thdr  tireakfast,  that  it  «u  not  so  well  □nlerad,  (he  flower  not  so  fine  u  it 
might,  nor  so  weU  imled  or  iiiired,  at  all  times  thu  it  wu  so,  ii  wia  my  tin  of  ne^eet. 
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and  want  of  that  care  that  on^ht  to  hare  been  in  one  that  the  Lord  had  intrusted  with 
sach  a  work.    Concerning  their  beef,  that  was  allowed  them,  as  they  affirm,  which,  I 
confess,  had  been  my  duty  to  have  seen  they  should  have  had  it,  and  continued  to  have 
had  it,  because  it  was  my  husband's  command ;  but  truly  I  must  confess,  to  my  shame, 
I  cannot  remember  that  ever  they  had  it,  nor  that  ever  it  was  taken  from  them.    And 
that  they  had  not  so  good  or  so  much  provision  in  my  husband's  absence  as  presence^ 
I  conceive  it  was,  beoiuse  he  would  call  sometimes  for  butter  or  cheese,  when  I  con- 
ceived  there  was  no  need  of  it ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  the  scholars  did  otherwa3r8  appret 
hend,  I  desire  to  see  the  evil  that  was  in  the  carriage  of  that  as  well  as  in  the  other,  and 
to  take  shame  to  myself  for  it.    And  that  they  sent  down  for  more,  when  they  had  not 
enough,  and  the  maid  should  answer,  if  they  had  not,  they  should  not,  I  most  confess, 
that  I  have  denied  them  cheese,  when  they  have  sent  for  it,  and  it  have  been  in  the 
house ;  for  which  I  shall  humbly  beg  pardon  of  them,  and  own  the  shame,  and  confess 
my  sin.    And  for  sach  provoking  words,  which  my  servants  have  given,  I  cannot  own 
them,  but  am  sorry  any  such,  should  be  given  in  my  house.    And  for  bad  fish,  that 
they  had  it  brought  to  table,  I  am  sorry  there  was  that  cause  of  offence  given  them.     I 
acknowledge  my  sin  in  it.    And  for  their  mackerel,  brought  to  them  with  their  gats  in 
them,  and  goat's  dung  in  their  ha&ity  pudding,  its  utterly  unknown  to  me*,  but  I  am 
much  ashamed  it  should  be  in  the  family,  and  not  prevented  by  myself  or  servants, 
and  I  humbly  acknowledge  my  negligence  in  it.    And  that  they  made  their  beds  at  any 
time,  were  my  straits  never  so  great,  I  am  sorry  they  were  ever  put  to  it.  For  the  Moor, 
his  lying  in  Samuel  Hough's  sheet  and  pillow-bier,  it  hath  a  truth  in  it :  he  did  so  one 
time,  and  it  gave  Samuel  Hough  just  cause  of  offence ;  and  that  it  was  not  prevented 
by  my  care  and  watchfulness,  I  desire  [to]  take  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  for  it.    And 
that  they  eat  the  Moor's  crusts,  and  the  swine  and  they  had  share  and  share  alike,  and 
the  Moor  to  have  beer,  and  they  denied  it,  and  if  they  had  not  enough,  for  my  nmid  to 
answer,  they  should  not,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  these  things,  and  know  not  the  least 
footsteps  for  them  so  to  charge  me ;  and  if  my  servants  were  guilty  of  such  miscar- 
nages,  had  the  boarders  complained  of  it  unto  myself,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  sin^ 
if  f  had  not  sharply  reproved  my  servants,  and  endeavoured  reform.    And  for  bmul 
made  of  heated,  sour  meal,  although  I  know  of  but  once  that  it  was  so,  since  I  kept 
house,  yet  John  Wilson  affirms  it  was  twice ;  and  I  am  truly  sorry,  that  any  of  it  was 
spent  amongst  them.    For  beer  and  bread,  that  it  was  denied  them  by  me  betwixt 
meals,  truly  I  do  not  remember,  that  ever  1  did  deny  it  unto  them  j  and  John  Wilson 
will  affirm,  that,  generally,  the  bread  and  beer  was  free  for  the  boarders  to  go  unto. 
And  that  money  was  demanded  of  them  for  washing  the  linen,  it 's  true  it  was  pro- 
pounded to  them,  but  never  imposed  upon  them.    And  for  their  pudding  being  given 
the  last  day  of  the  week  without  butter  or  suet,  and  that  I  said,  it  was  miln  of  Man- 
chester in  Old  England,  its  true  that  I  did  say  so,  and  am  sorry  they  had  any  cause  of 
offence  given  them  by  having  it  so.    And  for  their  wanting  beer,  betwixt  brewings,  a 
week  or  half  a  week  together,  I  am  sorry  that  it  was  so  at  any  time,  and  should  trem- 
Ue  to  have  it  so,  were  it  in  my  hands  to  do  again.'* 

* 

There  is  in  this  place  a  printing  establishment,  called  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  which  has  become  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  sends  out  classical  books  in  the  various 
ancient  and  modem  languages.  This  establishment  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  ancient  printing  establishment  in  America.  In 
1639,  says  Winthrop's  Journal,  "  A  printing  house  was  begun  at 
Cambri(]^e,  by  one  Dcwe,  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover,  who  died 
on  sea  hitherward.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  freeman's 
oath ;  the  next  was  an  almanack  made  for  New  England,  by  Mr, 
William  Peirce,  mariner ;  the  next  was  the  Psalms  newly  turned 
into  metre."  Mr.  Glover  was  a  worthy  and  wealthy  non-conform- 
ist minister.  He  contributed  liberally  towards  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  printing  materials,  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  the  aid 
of  others  in  England  and  Holland.  He  gave  to  the  college  "  a 
font  of  printing  letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave 
towards  furnishing  of  a  printing  press  with  letters  forty-nine 
pounds  and  something  more." — Records  of  Harvard  College. 
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H  ash  ngten  Elm    Camdndge 


The  aboTe  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Washmgtoa  elm,  now 
ttanding  near  the  westerly  corner  of  the  common  in  Cambridge. 
The  following,  descriptive  of  this  tree,  its  antiquity,  &«.,  is  from 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  American  Afagazhie,  p.  432. 

"  The  Washington  elm  stands  in  ihe  westprly  comer  nf  Ihp  lar-je  rommcin  near  Har. 
wd  Uaiveisily,  in  Ciunbridge,  Alossacliusetta  j  hihI  is  probalily  one  uf  Ihc  Ircra  that 
bdooged  to  the  native  forest.  Amid  the  chant^'^  which  iiave  taken  plnrc  in  Ihc  world, 
mnd  patticnlarlj  in  Ameiiea  and  New  England,  it  has  stood  like  a  vntchman ;  nnd  if 
it  could  speak,  it  woulil  be  an  interesting  chmnielcr  of  events.  The  curly  settlen  of 
this  coontry  bid  hanUy  fini;ihcd  Ihcir  rude  1oi;.housi>s  before  they  pronuied  to  make  the 
village  in  vhich  it  stnnd.';  the  tnelropnlis  nf  the  i:oiintry ;  and  but  few  years  elapsed 
before  tbey  laid  the  G>undnlion  of  Harvnnl  University.  h>  near  that  it  may  almast  bs 
^aded  by  it«  branches.  Not  Cir  from  i1  was  the  spot  where  the  pahlic  town  meetings 
were  held ;  nod  also  the  tree  niidet  wliirJi  tlie  Inilian  counril  Hres  were  li|;hted,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  a^.  When  the  drum  vras  lisnd  in  Caialiriil:;R,  instead  of  thii 
bell,  to  snnunon  the  conjrrp^ation  to  the  place  of  worship,  or  to  give  warning  of  i  w- 
vkge  enemy,  the  sound  lloated  throughout  its  inuhn^  limbs ;  and  uhen  the  officers  of 
the  college  discharged  the  duty  of  inllicling  curpiiiMl  punishment  on  yuiin^  men  with 
their  own  hands,  who  knows  but  their  lui;uhriousluinimtniions  may  hare  iQingledwilh 
the  breezes  thatdismrbed  its  foliagef  Of  how  many c<illugc  sports  nnd  tri<-ks  mi^t 
it  Idl ;  such  deeds,  too,  as  no  one  who  had  not  been  eJucateil  in  the  halls  of  Old  HaN 
Tud  would  ever  hkve  dreamed  of?  Among  the  graver  subjects  of  which  it  might 
make  report,  are  the  lessons  of  truth  and  piety  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Whitfield, 
when  he  stood  in  its  shade  and  moved  a  vast  multitude  by  his  eloquence.  And  sub- 
sequently, it  seems,  it  has  been  heralding  war  and  liberty ;  for  the  revolutionary  sol- 
diers who  stood  shoulder  tu  shoulder, — blessings  be  on  their  heads,— lell  us  that  when 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  he  drew  his  sword  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  army,  for  the  first  timi-,  beneath  its  boughs,  and  resolved  within  him- 
self that  it  should  never  be  sheathed  till  the  hbertics  of  his  conntry  were  established. 
Glorious  old  tree,  that  has  stood  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill 
battles,  and  weathered  the  storms  of  many  generations, — worthy  of  reverence.  Though, 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  improvement,  guiiicboards  may  lie  nailed  to  thy  Iruuk,  thou 
poinlesi  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  All  around  are  sr:ittcrc<l  memorials  of  what 
has  been.  Generations  of  men  have  died  nnd  been  bnrieil,  and  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tion Bleep  near  thee.  Thou  luokest  down  upon  monnmcnls  in  llie  churchyard,  robbed 
of  their  leaden  armorial  hearings  that  they  ini^hl  be  converted  into  musket  balls  in  the 
day  of  our  national  poverty  and  struggle  ;  and  t)ic  old  Apikcs  still  faslrned  mta  the 
beams  of  Hassachuseits  Hall,  tell  of  suspended  baromocks  where  the  weaij  soklier 
look  his  rest.  Across  the  river,  where  one  BUukstone  lived,  and  where  Goreroor  Win. 
thiop  took  up  his  lesideiice,  because  he  found  a  good  spring  of  water  there,  the  IbrMI 
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bw  been  cut  nray,  Lbe  Indiin  wigrotui  his  disappeared,  and  a  city  grown  np,  eoDtain- 

Ug  mc«e  dun  80,000  LnhaliitanL'i,  whose  tails  vhiten  evrrj  sea,  vlwsc  merchants  are 

I«inces,  and  wboae  tnAckera  are  Ihe  bonorable  ol  the  ^sjih.    Ua;  no  nnkind  hand 

IT  lbe  l«*t  tree  of  the  native  foreel.    Thongh  it  may  have  stood  centoiy  aRer  cen- 

f__.__i_._   j.f. L_  '-■-■-■-- and  the  slorm.stilllet  it  stand,  an 

,  :  jresenr,  and  continne  lo  be  asso- 

cialed,  fbf  many  years  to  cane,  with  Ihe  history  of  oar  ccmntry.  And  let  Ihe  illostri- 
MU  Dane  which  it  bears,  and  which  it  detives  from  one  of  llie  most  important  events 
bi  Ihe  life  of  the  lather  of  his  country,  preserve  it  to  remind  the  coining  geoenlioD* 
of  his  innlnable  services  and  Inbon.'' 


Eatraiut  to  Miaii  Auburn  Cemelerg. 


The  above  Egyptian  gateway  is  tlie  principal  entrance  to  Mount 
Aubum,  at  the  commencement  of  the  central  nvenne,  on  the  main 
road.  It  has  two  lodges  at  its  sides,  and  bears  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  Then  sltaU  the  dust  return  tn  theearth,  as  itwas;  attd  • 
^  spirit  unto  Ood  who  gai-eit."  This  hallowed  spot,  dedicated 
Sept.  24th,  1S31,  has  become  the  retired  cemetery  for  many  fami- 
lies residing  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  The  beauty,  novehy,  and 
great  variety  of  scenery  of  this  place,  it  is  believed,  far  exceeds 
any  thing  in  this  country.  It  was  fomierly  known  as  "  Sweet  Au- 
burn," and, was  long  a  favorite  walk  for  the  students  of  Harvard 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  being  but  about  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  the  university.  The  following  at^ount  of  this 
cemetery  is  taken  from  the  American  Magazine,  vol.  i.  page  9 : 

■■  The  cemetery  of  Mount  Anbum,  justly  celebrated  m  the  moM  intensting  object  of 
the  kind  in  our  country,  is  siinated  in  Cambridge  and  Watenown.  about  fonr  miles  ' 
ftmn  llie  city  of  Boston.  It  includes  upwarils  of  one  hun{lred  acres  of  land,' purchased 
«  different  times  by  the  MassachuseKs  Horticultural  Socieij-,  extending  ftran  themain 
road  nearly  to  the  banks  of  Charles  river.  A  portion  or  the  land  ncit  to  the  road,  and 
now  nnder  cultivation,  constitutes  the  experimental  "ordcn  of  the  society.  A  )ong 
watercourse  between  this  tract  and  the  interior  woodlnnd  forms  a  natural  bonndary, 
separating  the  two  sections.  The  inner  portion,  which  is  set  nperi  for  the  porposes  of 
a  cemetery,  is  covered,  throughout  most  of  its  extent,  with  a  vigurons  growth  of  forest  • 
treek,  many  of  them  of  large  size,  and  comprising  an  nnusttal  variety  of  lands.     Thie 


is  beautifully  undulating  in  its  surl^ce,  containing  a  number  of  bold  e 
I  acclivities,  and  deep  shadowy  valleys.  A  remarkable  natnrat  ridge,  with  a  level 
ikce,  runs  through  the  ground  from  south-ea.st  to  nonh'West,  and  1ms  for  insny 
▼ears  been  known  as  a  secluded  and  favorite  walk.  The  principal  eminence,  nailed 
Mount  Anbum,  in  the  plan,  which  has  been  published,  is  125  feet  above  the  level  of 
Cbatlea  mvt,  and  commands  &om  iu  sumimt  one  of  the  finest  prospecU  which  can 
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be  obtained  In  ihc  enrirons  of  Bo«toB.  On  one  lide  is  tne  city  in  tall  Tlew,  cmiiteciad 
al  its  extremities  with  CharlesiowD  and  Eoibory.  The  serpentine  course  of  Charlea 
tiTcr,  with  the  cuUivatcilhiUs  and  Gelds  rising  beyotid  it,  and  the  Blue  HiUs  of  Milton 
in  the  distanire,  occupies  anoiher  portion  of  the  landscape.  The  village  of  Cambridge, 
with  the  venerable  edifices  of  Harvard  University,  are  situated  about  a  mite  to  th« 
eutward.  On  the  north,  at  a  very  smalt  distance,  Fresh  Pond  appears,  a  handsome 
fheet  of  water,  finely  diversified  by  its  woody  and  irregnlar  shores,  Counlry  seala 
and  collages  in  various  directions,  and  espetmlly  those  on  the  elevated  hind  at  Waler- 
town,  add  much  10  the  picturesque  eSecc  of  the  sceoe.  It  is  proposed,  al  some  future 
period,  to  erect  on  the  summil  of  Mount  Auburn  a  tower  alter  some  classic  model, 
uf  sufficient  height  to  rise  above  the  tops  of  ihe  surrounding  irees.  This  will  serve 
ike  double  purpose  of  a  land-mark,  to  identify  the  spot  from  a  distance,  and  of  an  ob- 
■enratory,  commanding  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Ihe  country  around  it.  From  Ihe 
ibol  of  this  monument  will  be  seen  in  detail  the  lealures  of  the  landscape,  as  they  are 
successively  presented  through  the  diflerent  vistas  which  have  been  opened  among  the 
trees;  while  from  if  summit  a  magnificent  and  unbroken  panorama,  embra.-ing  one 
of  the  most  delightful  tracts  in  New  England,  will  be  spread  out  beneath  the  eye. 
Not  only  the  contiguous  country,  but  Ihe  harbor  and  Ihe  bay  of  Boston,  with  Iheit 
•hips  and  islaod.s,  and,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  distant  mouoiains  of  Wachusett, 
mnd,  probably,  even  of  Monsdnock,  will  be  comprehended  wilhin  the  range  of  vision. 
"  The  grounds  of  the  cemetery  have  been  laid  out  with  intersecting  avenues,  so  as  to 
render  every  part  uf  the  wood  accessible.  These  avenues  are  curved  and  variously 
winding  in  their  course,  so  as  lo  be  adapted  to  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surfooe. 
By  this  Kiangemeal,  the  grciicsi  eranomy  of  the  land  is  prihlui'ed.  combining  at  the 
aame  lime  llie  picturesque  effect  of  landscape  gardening.  Over  the  more  level  poi- 
tioBS,  the  avenues  are  made  twenty  feet  wide,  and  are  suitable  for  carriage  roads.  The 
more  broken  and  precipitous  parts  are  approached  by  f<iotpaths,  six  feel  in  width. 
These  passage.ways  are  smoothly  gravelled,  and  will  he  planted  on  both  sides  with 
flowers  and  ornamental  shnib)'.  Lots  of  ground,  contaLning  eocb  three  hundred 
square  feet,  are  set  off,  as  family  burial-phices,  at  suitable  distances  on  the  sides  of 
■be  avenues  and  paths.  The  perpetual  nght  of  inclosing  and  of  u.«ing  these  lots,  aa 
places  of  sepulture,  is  conveyed  lo  the  purchasers  of  them,  by  the  Uurticultural  So- 
tiety." 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the  monument 
erected  over  the  remains  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  celehrated  phr^ 
nologist ;  it  is  about  the  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  after  entering 
the  cemetery.  It  b  constructed  of  polished  Itahan  marble,  and 
is  made  after  the  model  of  Scipio's  tomb  at  Rome.  Dr.  Spur- 
zheim  was  bom  in  Prussia, 
and  educated  at  Treves.  He 
afterwards  studied  medicine 
at  Vienna,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Gall,  and 
mtered  with  zeal  into  the  doo- 
,  trines  of  that  professor.  In 
1807,  Dr.  Gall,  assisted  by 
Spurzheim,  delivered  his  first 
public  lectures  on  phrenology 
in  Paris.  Dr.  Spurzheim  af- 
terwards delivered  lectures  in 
various  places  in  Europe,  and 
received  the  honors  of  a  num- 
ber of  literary  institutions. — 
.-.  .  He  arrived  in  New  York  Aug. 

Tml.  «f  Sptiriham.  ^^^^  jggg.     After  giving  a  se- 

ries of  lectures  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  he  died  of  a  fever,  Oct. 
lOpi,  18^     His  body  was  embalmed,  and  a  cas(  of  tiu  bead 
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taken.  Appropriate  services  were  performed  at  the  Old  South 
meeting-house,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, and  from  thence  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Mount  Auburn. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town  : 

Hie  j«cent  reliqais  honoratiss.  et  rev.  admodum  dom.  Johannis  Levekett,  armig'. 
qni  majorilras  oriundas  illustribus,  illastrius  nomen  reddidit  quam  accepit.  Virtiis-  et 
pietas,  sapientia  et  g^vitas  juventnti,  fnere  laurea,  nee  non  seoectuti,  corona ;  majes- 
tas  et  anthohtas  in  ocnlo,  voce,  vnltu  ;  benignitas  et  humanitas  in  corde  resedenint. 
In  secundis  moderatus,  in  adversis  constanti  et  infracto  I'uit  animo.  Maritus  et-  pater 
amantissimos ;  animus  dulcis  et  fidus.  pnidens  consiliahus,  funis  auziliahus,  lingua- 
ram  et  artinm  academicarum  inter  peritissimos,  nee  minus  in  juri^sprudentia  «t  theolo> 
gia  qoam  in  philosophia  conspicuus. 

Omnes  fere  honons  gradus  conscendit  et  omavit.  Juvenem  admodnm  mirata  est  et 
pluisit  academia  tntorem  primarium  et  socium ;  ut  et  postea  comnlunium  domus  pro- 
locatorem,  de  probatione  testamentorum  judicem,  et  in  snpehori  thbunali  jnstitiamm 
regi  consiliis  assistentem,  et  in  variis  legationibus  honorificis  et  momentosis  sagaciter 
et  integre  versantem.  contemplata  est  universa  patria.  Tandem  collegii  principalis, 
et  flocietatis  regie  socius  coaptatus,  scholse  prophetarum  ad  annos  sedecim  pari  authori- 
tate  et  lenitate  prsesidebat ;  donee  morte  instantanea  Deo  vij»um  sit  a  filiis  propheta- 
rum dominum  e  lecto  et  somno  in  ccelum  assumere,  JNIaii  tertio,  1724,  stiuis,  62. 

M.  S.  viri  admodum  reverendi  pariter  atque  honorandi  Edwardi  Hqltoke,  qui 
pnestanti  decoratus  ingenio ;  doctrina  instructissimus  ;  arte  moderandi  apprime  feliz ; 
praedaros  eloquentia ;  mira  in  rebus  suo  tempore  exequendis  accuratione  prseditns: 
moribus  omatus  sanctissimis,  integritate  pnrsertim  ab  omni  parte  intacta;  collegii 
Harvardini  prssidL^  a  jacto  fundamento,  undecimi  munus,  ampUiis  triginta  annis, 
com  summa  laude  sustinnit  ac  dignitate. 

In  vita  insuper  privata  edidit  imitaudum  omnibus  exemplam  conjugis  amantissimi ; 
erga  liberos  pietatis ;  urbanitatis  in  hospites  ingeiiusn  comisque  ;  summi  erga  amices 
stoidii  et  constantis  j  pauperibus  elargiendi  sa?pissime  j  religionis  ergaDeum,  mediante 
Christo  insignis. 

Vita  demam  optime  peracta,  animam  Jesu  commendavit  expiravitque  Calendis  Ju- 
niis,  anno  Ghristi;  1769,  etatisque  suae  80. 

Huic  tumulo  mandantur  exuvis  Johannis  Wadsworth,  A.  M.  Duxburgiss  nati, 
eoUegii  Harvardini  alumni,  cujus  septem  per  annos  fideliter  utilissimeque  tutoris  offici- 
um  pnestitit,  et  modo  aptissimo,  facillimo,  gratissimix^ue,  optimis  prseceptis  ac  institu- 
tis  juvenom  animos  imbuit,  moresque  ipsorum  amice  ac  sedulu  curavit.  Hujus  tem- 
poris  tres  per  annos  et  ultra  senatus  academi  soi^ii  muncra  perite  explevit.  Ingenio 
sagaci  et  acutissimo  Uteris  scientilsquc  penitus  instructo ;  etiam  facilitate  mira  sen- 
tentias  impertiendi,  omnium  observantiam  in  sesc  attraxit.  Amicitia  ingenua  atqae 
constanti,  et  consuetudinis  suavitate  facetiisque,  amor  ac  delicie  fuit  amicomm.  In- 
ter alias  virtutes  pietas  erga  parentes  et  affectio  fratema  prsecipue  fuerunt  insignes. 
Viri  tam  boni  ac  utilis,  omnibusque  cari,  in  statem  senectam  spes  vitam  produxerat. 
Ah,  spes  inanis !  Variolis,  illo  generis  humani  ilagello,  correptus,  ftnitm^m  efflavit, 
die  Jolii  12  mo.  anno  salutis  1777,  statisque  suae  37. 

I 

Thomji  Marsh,  armigeri,  septuaginta  annos  nati,  quorum  per  viginti  qain|[|tie.  apad 
eoUeginm  Harvardinnm,  tutons  docti,  seduli,  et  urbani ;  undecim  etiam  socii  vigilan- 
tia  partes  agebat ;  qui,  officiis  publicis  diligenter,  domesticis  peramanter  exactis,  Sep- 
tembris  vigesimo  secundo,  1780,  in  spe  revivendi  Christiana  mortem  oppetiit,  reliquiae 
hoc  tumulo  reconduntur. 


An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

C^LfELMus  Knbeland,  sTmiger,  M.  M.  S.  S.  vir  ingenio  pneditus  eximio,  artibusque 
■c  scientiis  penitus  imbutus,  in  republica  literaria  locum  perinsignem  jure  obtinuit. 
In  imiversitate  Harvardiana  officium  tutoris  novem  per  annos  exomavit.  Exinde  in 
arte  medendi  magna  cum  laude  erat  versatus ;  atque  societatis  medicorum  Massachu- 
•ettensis  prseses  bis  fuit  electus.  Sagax  ad  res  hominesqne  perspiciendos,  multos  ro> 
gantes  consilio  adjnvit.  Officia  omnia,  tam  privata  <|uam  publica,  fidelitate,  ordine, 
•c  puncto  temporis  constituto  pra^stitit.  Amicus  fuit  smcerus,  hospes  liberalis,  socius 
jucoaduSi  Tir  nonestusi  et  pauperum  patronus.    Talis  qnum  vixisset  56  annos;  ani* 
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miiB  snblimis,  die  secnndo  Novembris,  1788,  subito  efiVigit ;  ast,  ehea,  quantom  in* 
genii,  quantum  integritatis,  quantum  benevolentiae  terns  convolavit ! 

Huic  sef^ulchro  mandantur  exuviae  Jahacobi  Sheafe  Willaid,  rev.  pnes.  Jooeplii 
WiUard  filii ;  juvenis  ingenio  solido  prsediti,  probitate  et  virtute  conspicui^  tempons  u 
usu  assidui,  sodalibus  omnibus  dilecti,  matris,  sororum,  et  fratrum  spei. 

Ah  spem  dolosam !.  Morbo  crudeli  subito  correptus  animam  efflavit  spe  immortalita- 
tis  beatse  firmissima,  anno  cursus  academici  tertio.  die  Julii  26,  anno  valutuB  1805,  aetm- 
tis  18.  

M.  S.  die  7  mo.  Julii,  A.  D.  1810,  ineunte  statis  anno  27  mo.  obiit  academiae  Har- 
vardinas  alumnus,  Samuel  Harris,  patre  Samuele  Harris  et  matre  Sarah,  natus  Bos- 
toniae.  Literarum  a  puero  mire  studiosus ;  et  vixdum  adultus  omnibus  fere  lingnin 
orientalibus  eruditus,  rerum  antiquarum  abdita  et  mirabilia  quibus  maxime  delecta- 
retur  curiose  et  fehciter  perscrutatus,  caeteris  suae  aBtatis  facile  prrcelluit.  Cum  spes 
amicorum  maxime  foveretur  futurum  patria?  honorera  et  dccus,  cursu  academico  jam 
prope  peracto,  infelici  morte  correptus,  fluctibUs  Caroli  fluminis  sabmersus,  ehen! 
mortalia  reliquit.  Tanta  illi  pietas  et  benevolentia,  tanta  morum  suavitas,  tanta  mo> 
destia,  ut  nullum  suis,  vel  amandi  vivus,  vel  mortuus  lugendi  slatuerit  modum.  Hoc 
litehs,  hoc  moribus,  hoc  eximiae  virtuti,  amicitiac  quam  impar  monumentum !  sacrm 
verunt  juvenes,  amici,  sodales.  Heu !  quanto  minus  est  cum  aliis  versari,  quam  tui 
meminisse. 
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The  party  divisions  in  Concord,  occasioned  principally  by  the 
religious  controversies  from  1740  to  1750,  were  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  several  separate  societies  and  districts.  Carlisle  was 
incorporated  as  a  district  of  Concord  in  1754.  ITie  first  object  cif 
the  inhabitants  was  the  selection  of  a  suitable  place  for  erecting 
their  meeting-house.  After  a  great  many  fruitless  attempts  to  fix 
the  location,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  general 
court  that  the  district  might  be  set  back  to  the  town  of  Concord, 
with  all  their  former  privileges.  An  act  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  by  the  general  court,  in  1757.  After  the  dissolution  of 
"Old  Carlisle,"  no  definite  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  sepa- 
ration till  about  fifteen  years  afterwards.  During  this  time,  the 
occasional  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  been  supported,  and  a 
meeting-house  was  begun  as  early  as  1760,  though  not  completed 
till  1783.  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  the  adjoining  towns 
to  obtain  their  consent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Blood's  farms  and 
the  extreme  parts  of  Concord,  Acton,  Chelmsford,  and  Billerica, 
and  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  them  as  a  district  of  ActoHy 
by  the  name  of  Carlisle.  In  1806,  they  were  incorporated  as  a 
town. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  generally  uneven  and  rocky,  though 
there  are  no  considerable  elevations ;  and  the  soil  is  unfavorable 
to  agriculture.  Concord  river  washes  its  eastern  bounds.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
two  churches,  1  for  the  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  a 
dozen  dwelling-houses,  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Distance,  5  miles 
north  of  Concord,  and  18  miles  north-west  of  Boston.  Population, 
696.  The  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  or- 
dained Nov.  7,  1781.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1827,  on  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  HuU^ 
in  1830. 
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CHARLESTOWN. 

Charlestown  was  settled  in  1628,  being  the  oldest  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex county,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state.  It  was  incorpo* 
rated  in  1635.  It  derives  its  name  from  Charles  I.  of  England,  the 
reigning  sovereign  at  the  time  of  its  settlement.  Its  Indian  name 
was  Mishawum,  In  1628  "  six  or  seven  persons,  with  the  consent 
of  Gov.  Endicott,  traveled  from  Naumkeak  (Salem)  through  the 
woods  westward,  and  came  to  a  neck  of  land,  between  Mystic 
and  Charles  rivers,  called  Mishawum.  It  was  full  of  Indians, 
called  Aberginians ;  and  with  the  unconstrained  consent  of  their 
chief  they  settled  there."  Their  old  sachem  being  dead,  his  eldest 
son,  John  Sagamore,  was  chief  in  power.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  gentle  and  good  disposition,  and  was  probably  induced  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  settlement  on  account  of  tlie  advantages  he 
had  derived  from  the  skill  of  Thomas  Walford,  a  blacksmith,  who 
had  previously  taken  up  his  residence,  and  built  himself  a  house, 
which  he  had  thatched  and  palisadoed,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
West  Hill,  not  far  from  the  river. 

In  1629,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  arrived  at  Salem 
from  England.  Being  dissatisfied  with  their  situation  at  this  place, 
Thomas  Graves,  with  some  of  the  company's  servants  under  his 
care,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  one  himdred  in  all,  removed  to 
Mishawum,  where  they  laid  out  the  foundation  of  a  town.  Mr. 
Graves,  laid  out  the  town  in  two-acre  lots,  one  of  which  he  assigned 
to  each  inhabitant ;  and  afterward  he  built  a  great  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  were  soon  to  come  over  to  New 
England.  In  1630,  a  fleet,  bringing  more  than  1,600  persons, 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay  the  sixth  of  July.  Among  the  pas^ 
sengers  were  Governor  Winthrop  and  several  other  distinguished 
gentlemen.  The  governor  and  several  of  the  patentees  took  lodg^ 
ings  in  Charlestown,  in  the  great  house  built  there  the  year  before ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents 
about  the  Town  Hill.  Tlieir  place  of  assembly  for  divine  worship 
was  under  a  tree.  The  first  court  of  assistants  was  holden  at 
Charlestown  on  the  23d  of  August,  on  board  the  Arabella.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed, 
when  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  others,  entered  into 
church  covenant ;  Mr.  Wilson  was  chosen  pastor ;  a  ruling  elder 
and  two  deacons  were  also  chosen ;  and  thus  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Charlestown  and  Boston. 

It  was  the  general  intention  of  the  company  to  settle  at  Charles- 
town, where  the  governor  ordered  his  house  to  be  framed ;  but 
the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  ascribed  to  the  badness  of 
the  water,*  uiduced  several  of  the  people  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
ing country  for  more  eligible  situations ;  and  from  this  circum- 

*<<The  neck  of  land  on  which  Charlestown  is  built  abounds  with  good  water,  but 
tbit  settlers  had  found  only  a  brackish  spring  by  the  water-side,  to  wl^ch  they  had  no 
aeoess  excepting  when  the  tide  was  down.''— Prince,  244. 
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Stance,  probably,  the  settlement  of  Watertown,  Boston,  and  Rox- 
bunr,  was  commenced  this  year,  (1630.) 

The  natural  divisions  of  this  town  are  distinguished  as  Charles- 
town  Peninsula  and  Charlestown  "without  the  neck."  These 
divisions  are  of  Very  unequal  size :  the  peninsula,  on  which  tho 
town  is  principally  built,  is  only  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  ia 
length ;  the  tract  beyond  the  neck  is  upwards  of  seven  miles  in 
length.  The  width  varies  from  half  a  mije  to  a  mile  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  Charlestown  peninsula  is  somewhat  of  an 
oval  form,  and  is  about  half  as  large  as  that  on  which  Boston  is 
situated.  It  has,  like  Boston,  three  principal  hills,  viz.  Bunker's 
Hill,  Breed's  Hill,  and  the  West  or  Town  Hill.  Bunker's  Hill  is 
on  the  north-east  part;  it  is  113  feet  high,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  three.  Breed's  Hill  (on  which  was  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  where  the  monument  is  erected)  commences  near  the  -south- 
erly portion  of  Bunker's,  and  extends  towards  the  south  and  west; 
its  height  is  87  feet.  Town  Hill  is  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
peninsula;  its  height  has  been  somewhat  reduced  from  what  it  was 
originally,  but  it  never  was  as  high  as  Breed's  Hill.  Its  western 
base  reached  to  the  shore  of  Charles  river.  The  avenues  from 
Charles  River  bridge  and  Warren  bridge  meet  in  Charlestown 
Square,  an  open  space  of  two  or  three  acres,  regularly  laid  out 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  town,  in  1776,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
market  place.  Around  this  square  a  number  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  situated.  There  are  9  churches,  3  Congregational,  2 
Baptist,  2  Universalist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  rHiere  are  3 
banks :  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000 ;  the 
PhoBuix  Bank,  capital  $300,000 ;  and  the  Charlestown,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $150,000.  Charlestown  is  united  to  Boston  by  Charles  and 
Warren  bridges.  Warren  bridge  is  1,390  feet  in  length  and  44  in 
width.  It  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  opened  the  same  year. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  state.  Charlestown  is  also  united  to 
Boston  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  in  its  various  commercial  pursuits. 
Population,  10,101. 

''  The  United  States  Navy  Yard  was  first  established  in  this  town 
about  the  year  1798.  The  yard  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Charles  river,  on  a  plot  of  ground  of  about  60  acres.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a  high  wail  of  durable  masonry,  and  contains  several 
ware-houses,  dwelling-houses  for  the  officers,  and  a  large  amount 
of  naval  stores,  live  oak,  and  other  timber.  It  also  contains  three 
large  ship-houses,  in  which  are  the  Vermont  and  Carolina  of  74, 
and  the  Cumberland  frigate  of  44  gun^.  These  ships  can  be 
launched  and  ready  for.  sea  in  a  very  short  time.  The  dry  dock 
at  this  place  is  of  hewn  granite,  and  of  unrivalled  masonry.  It 
is  341  feet  in  length,  80  in  width,  and  30  in  depth.  It  cost 
$670,089.  This  dock  was  completed  and  received  the  ConsHiUr 
turn  on  the  24th  of  June,  1833.  Connected  with  this  establishment 
are  a  naval  hospital  and  magazine  at  Chelsea,  now  in  progress. 
A  large  ropewalk  is  now  in  the  yard,  and  other  additicms  are  coiv- 
templated.  This  is  considered  one  o(  the  best  naval  depots  in  the 
United  States."— JJoytMinf^  Mass.  Dired&ry^  1835. 


C  H  A  R  L  E  S  T  O  ir  SI . 


ytcLtan  Aiglii 


"This  establishment  is  located  on  a  hcciiilirul  rise  of  ground,  in 
Charlestown,  near  East  Cambridge,  and  about  a  niilo  and  a  half 
from  the  City  Hall.  The  buildings  are  large,  and  are  exceediiigly 
well  adapted  to  their  philanthropic  design.  They  cost  about 
9186,000. 

"  This  hoDse  vas  opened  for  pnlients  on  ihe  filh  of  Oclobrr,  1818,  and  from  that 
tine  10  Jannarj  1,  1831, 1015  patients  vcre  received.  Of  ihis  number,  £64  vere  mu-- 
tied,  and  340  unmarried,  males;  338  married,  and  173  iminarrietl,  females.  Of  this 
nnmber,  70  were  from  10  lo  20  years  of  age ;  61fi  frotu  20  to  40,  (of  which  358  were 
males,  and  348  females ;)  lUI  tW>m  40  to  5D ;  Ul  from  .'lO  to  fiO  :  nnd  47  from  60  lo 
80.  Of  this  number,  363  recovered,  143  were  murh  iiiipt<.ved,  140  b.mpfitted,  89  died, 
21  eloped,  193  were  not  improveil,  and  67  remained  in  the  itsylum.  Of  this  number 
113  bad  been  intemperate  i  122  had  insane  ojiccKlurs  ;  aiidS'.lnad  nearr«llnterals,but 
DO  tuiceators  stated  as  insane.  The  nvera^  current  expenses  of  each  patient  ai  this 
u^lam  is  estimated  ai  S4  50  a  week.  The  lowest  rate  for  which  patients  belonjfing 
to  this  irtBle  ate  received,  is  83  a  week — from  other  sinies,  84  SO  a  weeti.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  received  from  January  1,  1034,  to  June  19,  1835,  wns  150.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  at  the  latier  date  was  63,  which  nns  a  greater  nnniber  than  at  any 
former  period,  ^vtva  Wvxiri,  SI.  D.,  was  .superintendent  and  physician  from  the 
commencement  of  the  a'^yhim  to  May,  1835,  lo  wliom  the  public  is  much  indebted  for 
the  neat  intelligence  and  fidelity  by  which  hi:  has  advanced  its  uscfuhicss. 

"Belonging lo,  and  surrounding  this  asylum,  are  about  15  acres  of  iand  appropri- 
sled  lo  courts  and  gnrdens.  These  are  laid  out  wiih  finivellcd  wattes ;  Ihe  former  are 
fbniithed  with  summer-houses,  and  the  latter  are  ornamented  with  groves  of  fruit  and 
Mnamenutl  irees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  Surrouiidim;  the  lower  garden,  and  within 
the  enclosure,  is  a  carriage  path,  where  paiients  are  taken  to  ride.  In  the  center  is  a 
■mall  fresh-water  pond,  containing  several  hundred  ^1d  and  silver  fish,  and  immedi- 
ately contiguous  is  a  summer-house,  where  the  patients  at  times  resort  for  games  and 


"  The  lysiem  of  moral  treatment  adopted  and  pursued  is  founded  upon  principles  of 
derated  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature  and 
tbftCKpabihlies  and  wants  of  the  insane.  The  previous  tastes,  habils,  and  pursuils, 
and  the  present  inclinations  and  feelings  of  each  inrlividtml,  arc  habiiually  consulieil. 
A  library  for  the  use  of  the  patients  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  those  of  tiiein 
^bo  are  disposed  to  read  are  pennitled  at  staled  periixls  lo  send  in  their  names  and 
the  nnmber  of  the  book  desired  ;  the  list  is  examined  and  approved  by  the  physician, 
and  tlie  books  are  distributed  by  the  librarian.  In  the  same  way,  writing  materials 
an  dittribnted,  and  patients  arc  en^gcd  in  hcepin°joumals,wriling  sketches  of  their 
livet,  poetry,  'ddressing  letters  lo  their  friends,  and  in  drawing,  i!,c.  Some  engage 
in  games,  as  bowling,  throwing  the  ring,  battlciloor.  graces,  jumping  the  rope,  chess, 
dm^ttt,  back-gammon,  Ace,  or  are  occupied  in  walking  and  riding  into  lite  country. 
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or  in  nukiiie  Hdaiig  exennioiu  in  the  ctnnnny  of  their  attenduiU ;  while  others  ua 
woriduK  aa  the  [ana  and  in  the  gnrdea.  Tbe  female  pstienls,  hesLdes  being  emplDjred 
in  -nikma  kinds  ot  needle  and  omtunenlal  trork,  are  engaged  in  various  domestu: 
laboia.  Aboat  30  of  the  tjaiel  and  convalescent^patienls  now  regularly  attend  the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  tbe  family,  and  a  portion  of  them  join  in  the  vocal  and  inslrumental 
ronsic  of  the  occasion  ;  a  pan  of  this  number  akio  attend  church  on  (he  Sabbath,  in 
ootuftay  with  the  nurses  and  utteadanis,  and  dine  with  the  family.  A  regulated  in- 
teimDrse  with  the  family  and  society  is  regarded  as  on  important  auxiliary  m  Ibe  meani 
of  cnie,  and  oa  suitable  occasions  they  are  invited  into  ihe  house,  vhere  pajliea  an 
made  for  their  special  arausernent  and  benefit."— Wi7jirar<fi  Maa.  Directory. 


Stalt  Friaen  at  CharltstoKn, 


This  establishment  is  situated  at  the  west  or  north-west  of 
Charlestovn  village,  or  town,  near  the  tide  waters  of  a  bay  ccm- 
nected  with  Charles  river,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  high,  solid  stone 
wall-  and  consists  of  four  large  stone  buildings,  besides  a  ehapel 
and  an  extensive  work-shed.  Tlic  point  of  land  on  which  the 
prison  is  located  is  connected  witli  the  village  of  East  Cambridge 
by  a  lateral  bridge  of  1,820  feet  in  length,  connected  with  Caiul 
bridge.  The  following  account  of  this  prison,  &c^  is  from  the 
2d  vol,  of  the  American  Magazine. 

"  This  state  prison,  or  penitentiary,  has  been  established  nenrly  thirty  years,  and  oa 
A  similar  principle  to  that  in  Philadelphia,  founded  lu'eniy  years  before.  Some  alter- 
ations in  the  criminal  laws  of  the  stale  wore  made  at  tliiii  lime  ;  and  confinemenl  to 
hard  labor  in  this  prison  was  .substituted  for  imprisonmpnt  in  the  county  jnils,  whera 
no  employment  vaa  provided  for  the  cotivicts.  and  for  whipping  and  sitlinK  in  the  ni)> 
lory.  The  number  of  capital  crimes  are  now  five,  on  conviction  of  whicii  death  fbl- 
lowi  as  the  legal  punishment.  For  crimes  of  le^s  enormity,  the  punishment  is  con- 
finement in  the  state  prison,  with  han!  labor,  li  is  intended  by  this  esmbJishment  to 
keep  the  wicked  secure  from  depredating  on  society,  to  require  labor  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  iostilution,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  allow  opponuiuty  and  provide  meaos 
for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners.  The  object  is  a  combined  one— punishment  and 
refonn;  or  rather  the  safety  of  .society,  and  thi-  rcfiitmntinn  of  the  guilty.  The  desigu 
is  most  praiseworthy,  and  honorable  tu  the  humanity  of  the  present  enlightened  age. 
In  Ihe  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  jadge  and  most  enlillcd  to  belief,  (he  inslila- 
tion  has  proved  useful,  and  such  as  was  honed  it  woald  be  by  (be  founders.  The 
criminal  is  sare  from  doing  mi.<>chief  lo  others ;  he  is  obliged  to  labor,  and  lima 
acquires  habits  ofindusiryt  he  is  kept  in  sulitary  confinement  when  na(  at  work;  and 
has  rehgious  instrnclion  and  advice  to  aid  him  in  his  desires  to  reform. 

"For  some  years,  the  buildmgs  were  nol  sufficient  toprovidea  separate  eell  for  each; 
hot  that  defect  is  remedied  by  itew  buildings.  And  order  generally,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidoal  rcTorai,  is  now  much  belter  promoted  and  secured.  Few  who  have  licen  dis- 
charged, within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  returned  10  ibe  prison,  or  convicted  ol 
new  crimet,and  (here  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  aderwards  became  sober,  moral, 
and  indnstriooa  diiiens.    Tbe  profits  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  are  gicaier  than  the 
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expenses,  for  the  two  last  years,  by  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  gOTWunciit 
€^  the  convicts  is  firm  and  strict,  but  not  severe.  The  error  of  a  severe  dlsoipliiiey 
and  of  power  in  the  immediate  officers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  has  been  seen 
and  abandoned :  and  yet  extra  confinement  is  allowed  for  gross  disobedience  or  refn- 
sal  to  work.  The  state  prison  of  Massachusetts  was  never  better  regulated,  nor 
answered  more  truly  to  the  character  of  a  penitentiary. 

"  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  m  Oct.,  1834,  was  two  hundred  and  sevenlj- 
seven,  twenty-five  more  than  a  year  previous  to  that  time.  During  the  vear  ending  in 
October,  1834,  the  number  committed  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  fifteen  of  which 
had  been  confin«l  in  the  prison  before.  This  is  a  much  smaller  portion  than  twelre 
and  fiAeen  years  ago.  And  though  some  of  those  discharged  in  1832  and  1833,  on 
^  expiration  of  their  sentence,  left  the  state,  and  may  have  committed  crimes  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  now  not  more  than  one  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  are  found  repeating  their  crimes  ;  and  that  the  residue  become  're- 
formed, and  are  sober  and  industrious  citizens.  About  a  fourth  port  of  the  convicts 
are  said  to  be  aliens,  and  not  naturahzed. 

«  The  convicts  ^ure  obliged  to  labor  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  which 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  day-light ;  except  the  time  spent  in  religious  worship  and 
in  eating.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  in  a  day  difi*er,  therefore,  in  the  ■  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  employed  in  stone<utting,  at  blacksmith  work,  cabinet- 
makers, brui&h-makers,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  upholstering,  batting-making,  and  tin- 
workers." 

North-west  of  the  Neck,  about  2|*  miles  from  Boston,  is  Mmmt 
Benedict.  On  the  smnmit  of  this  commanding  eminence  was 
situated  the  Ursuline  Convent^  which  was  constituted  in  1826.  It 
was  burnt  by  a  lawless  mob,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1834,  who 
were  excited  to  this  outrage  by  the  reports  of  improper  conduct 
in  the  convent,  and  of  the  confinement  of  some  females  by  threats 
and  force,  who  wished  to  leave  the  institution.  The  disfigured 
walls  of  the  convent  still  remain,  standing  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
every  friend  to  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  the  fatal  effects  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  blind  fury  of  a  mob,  who  are  suffered 
to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  the  country  and  introduce  a  despot- 
ism of  the  worst  kind.  On  Winter  Hill  in  this  town,  north-west 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  General  Burgoyne's  army  encamped  as  prisoners 
of  war,  after  their  defeat  and  capture  at  Saratoga.  Prospect  Hill 
is  situated  a  little  to  the  south-west. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  fought  in  this  town,  and  will  render  the  heights  ot 
Charlestown  an  object  of  interest  to  generations  yet  unborn.    The 
following,  stated  to  be  a  ^^fuU  and  correct  cuxotmt^^  of  this  battle, 
is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  Boston,  June  17th,  1825. 

^'  After  the  affair  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  people, 
animated  by  one  common  impulse,  flew  to  arms  in  every  direction.  The  husband- 
man changed  his  ploughshare  for  a  musket;  and  about  15,000  men — 10,000  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  remainder  from  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 
ticut— assembled  under  General  Ward,  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  then  occupied  br 
10,000  highly-discipUned  and  well  equipped  British  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Ooierals  Oage,  Howe,  Clinton,  Burgoyne,  Pigot,  and  others. 

"  Fearing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  occupy  the 
important  heights  at  Charlestown  and  Dorchester,  which  would 
enable  them  to  command  the  surrounding  coimtry,  Colonel  Pres- 
cott  was  detached,  by  his  own  desire,  from  the  American  camp  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  with  about 
1000  militia  mostly  of  Massachusetts,  including  120  men  of  Put- 
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nam's  regiment  from  Connecticut,  and  one  artillery  company,  to 
Bunker  Hill,  with  a  view  to  occupy  and  fortify  that  post.  At  this 
hill  the  detachment  made  a  short  halt,  b\it  concluded  to  advance 
still  nearer  the  British,  and  accordingly  took  j^ssession  of  Breed's 
Hill,  a  position  which  commanded  the  whole  inner  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton. Here,  about  midnight,  they  commenced  throwing  up  a 
redoubt,  which  they  completed,  notwithstanding  every  possible 
effort  from  the  British  ships  and  batteries  to  prevent  them,  about 
noon  the  next  day. 

"  So  silent  had  the  operations  been  conducted  through  the  night, 
that  the  British  had  not  the  most  distant  notice  of  the  design 
of  the  Americans,  imtil  day-break  presented  to  their  view  m^ 
half-formed  battery  and  daring  stand  made  against  them.  A 
dreadful  cannonade,  accompanied  with  shells,  was  immediately 
commenced  from  the  British  battery  at  Copp's  Hill,  and  the  ships 
ef  war  and  floating  batteries  stationed  in  Charles  river. 

"  The  break  of  day  on  the  17th  of  June,  1776,  presented  a  scene, 
which,  for  daring  and  firmness,  could  never  be  surpassed-^1,000 
unexperienced  militia,  in  the  attire  of  their  various  avocationi, 
without  discipline,  almost  without  artillery  and  bayonets,  scantily 
supplied  with  ammunition,  and  wholly  destitute  of  provisionS| 
defying  the  power  of  the  formidable  British  fleet  and  army,  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  liberty  of  their  soil,  or  moisten  that  soil 
with  their  blood. 

"Withoat  aid,  however,  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  maintain  their  position—the  men,  having  been  without  sleep,  toiling  throngh  ths 
night,  and  destitute  of  the  necessary  food  required  by  nature,  had  become  nearhf 
exhausted. '^Representations  were  repeatedly  made,  through  the  morning,  to  head- 
quarters, of  the  necessity  of  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Major  Brooks,  the  lata 
revered  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  minute-men  at 
Concord,  set  out  for  Cambridge  about  9  o'clock,  on  foot,  it  being  impossible  to  procuro 
a  horse,  soliciting  succor ;  but  as  there  were  two  other  points  exposed  to  the  mtish, 
Roxbuiy  and  Cambridge,  then  the  head-quarters,  at  which  place  all  the  little  store* 
of  the  army  were  collected,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  be  incalculable  at  that 
moment,  great  fears  were  entertained  lest  they  should  march  over  the  neck  to  Box- 
bury,  and  attack  the  camp  there,  or  pass  pver  the  bay  in  boats,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  artificial  avenue  to  connect  Boston  with  the  adjacent  country,  attack  the 
head-quarters,  and  destroy  the  stores  :  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  impossible  to  aflbrd 
any  reinforcement  to  Charlestown  Heights,  till  the  movements  of  the  British  rea-. 
dered  evidence  of  their  intention  certain. 

"  The  fire  from  the  Glasgow  frigate  and  two  floating  batteries  in 
Charles  river,  were  wholly  directed  with  a  view  to  prevent  any 
communication  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  Charlestown  with 
the  main  land,  which  kept  up  a  continued  shower  of  missiles,  and 
rendered  the  communication  truly  dangerous  to  those  who  should 
attempt  it  When  the  intention  of  the  British  to  attack  the 
heights  of  Charlestown  became  apparent,  the  remainder  of  Put- 
nam's regiment,  CoL  Gardiner's  regiment,  both  of  which  as  to 
numbers  were  very  imperfect,  and  some  New  Hampshire  miUtia, 
marched,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  across  the  neck,  for 
Charlestown  Heights,  where  they  arrived,  much  fatigued,  just 
after  the  Briti^  had  moved  to  the  first  attack.  The  British  com- 
menced crossing  the  troops  from  Boston  about  12  o'clock,  and 
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landed  at  Morton's  Point,  S.  E.  from  Breed's  Hill.  At  2  o'clock, 
from  the  best  accounts  that  can  be  obtained,  they  landed  between 
3  and  4,000  men,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Howe, 
and  formed,  in  apparently  invincible  order,  at  the  base  of  the  hilL 

"  The  position  of  the  Americans  at  this  time  was  a  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  die 
height  of  about  eight  rods  square,  and  a  breastwork  extending  on  the  left  of  it, 
about  seventy  feet  down  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill.  This  redoubt  and  breast- 
work was  commanded  by  Prescott  in  person,  who  had  superintended  its  conslnictkm« 
and  who  occupied  it  vith  the  Massachusetts  militia  of  his  detachment,  and  a  part 
of  Little's  regiment,  which  had  arrived  about  one  o'clock.  They  were  dreaduill]r 
deficient  in  equipments  and  ammunition,  had  been  toiling  incessantly  for  many  honrsy 
and  it  is  said  by  some  accounts  even  then  were  destitute  of  provisions.  A  little  to 
the  eastward  of  the  redoubt,  and  northerly  to  the  rear  of  it,  was  a  rail  fence,  extend- 
ing almost  to  Mystic  river ;  to  this  fence  another  had  been  added  during  the  nigfat 
and  forenoon,  and  some  neVvly  mown  grass  thrown  against  them,  to  afford  i 
thing  like  a  cover  to  the  troops.  At  this  fence  the  120  Connecticut  militia 
posted. 


"The  movements  of  the  British  made  it  evident  their  intenti 
was  to  march  a  strong  column  along  the  margin  of  the  Mystic, 
and  turn  the  redoubt  on  the  north,  while  another  column  attacked 
it  in  front ;  accordingly,  to  prevent  this  design,  a  large  force  be- 
came necessary  at  the  breastwork  and  rail  fence.  The  whole  of 
the  reinforcements  that  arrived,  amounting  in  all  to  800  or  1,000 
men,  were  ordered  by  General  l\itnam,  who  had  been  extremely 
active  throughout  the  night  and  morning,  and  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  expedition  to  this  point. 

"At  this  moment  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes  had  collect^ 
ed  on  the  church-steeples,  Beacon  Hill,  house-tops,  and  every 
place  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood  where  a  view  of  the  battle* 
ground  could  be  obtained,  viewing,  with  painful  anxiety,  the 
movements  of  the  combatants — wondering,  yet  admiring  the  bold 
stand  of  the  Americans,  and  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
fbrmidable  army  marshalled  in  array  against  them. 

"  Before  3  o'clock,  the  British  formed,  in  two  columns,  for  the 
attack.  One  colunm,  as  had  been  anticipated,  moved  along  thtf 
Mystic  river,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  redoubt  in  the 
rear,  while  the  other  advanced  up  the  ascent,  directly  in  front  of 
the  redoubt,  where  Prescott  was  ready  to  receive  them.  General 
Warren,  president  of  the  provincial  congress  and  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  who  had  been  appointed  Sut  a  few  days  before  a 
major  general  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  had  volunteered  on 
the  occasion  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was  in  the  redoubt  with  a 
musket,  animatiug  the  men  by  his  influence  and  example  to  the 
most  daring  determination. 

"  Orders  were  given  to  the  Americans  to  reserve  their  fire  till 
the  enemy  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  make  their  aim  certaiu. 
Several  volleys  were  fired  by  the  British,  witli  but  little  success ; 
and  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  British  allowed  to  advance 
so  near  the  Americans  without  their  fire  being  returned,  that  a 
doubt  arose  whether  or  not  tlie  latter  intended  to  give  battle — ^but 
the  fatal  moment  soon  arrived :  when  the  British  had  advanced  to 
within  about  eight  rods,  a  sheet  of  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  and 
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continued  a  short  time,  with  such  deadly*  effect  that  hundreds  of 
the  assailants  lay  weltering  in  their  blooo^  and  the  remainder  re- 
treated in  dismay  to  the  point  where  they  had  first  landed. 

'^  From  day-*light  to  the  time  of  the  British  advancing  on  the 
works,  an  incessant  fire  had  been  kept  up  on  the  Americans  from 
the  ships  and  batteries — this  fire  was  now  renewed  with  increased 
vigor. 

"  After  a  short  time  the  British  officers  had  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing their  men,  and  again  advanced,  in  the  same  order  as  before,  to 
the  attack.  Thinking  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans^ 
the  town  of  Cliarlestown,  consisting  of  500  wooden  buildings,  was 
now  set  on  fire  by  the  British.  The  roar  of  the  fiames,  the  crash- 
ing of  falling  timber,  the  awful  appearance  of  desolation  presented^ 
the  dreadful  shrieks  of  the  dying  an(l  wounded  in  the  last  attack, 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  formidable  force  advancing  against 
them,  combined  to  form  a  scene  apparently  too  much  for  men 
bred  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  domestic  life  to  sustain ;  but  the 
stillness  of  death  reigned  within  the  American  works,  and  nought 
could  be  seen  but  the  deadly  presented  weapon,  ready  to  hurl 
fresh  destruettion  on  the  assailants.  The  fire  of  the  Americans 
was  agahi  reserved  till  the  British  came  still  nearer  than  before, 
when  the  same  unerring  aim  was  taken,  and  the  British  shnmk, 
terrified,  fVom  before  its  fatal  effects,  flying,  completely  routed,  a 
second  time  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  leaving,  as  before,  the 
field  strewed  with  their  wounded  and  dead. 

"  Ajnxn  the  ships  and  batteries  renewed  their  fire,  and  kept  a  continual  shower 
of  balls  on  the  works.  Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  the  British  officers  foand  k 
impossible  to  rally  the  men  for  a  third  attack  ;  one  third  of  their  comrades  had  fallen ; 
and  finally  it  was  not  till  a  reinforcement  of  more  than  1,000  fresh  troops,  with  a 
strong  park  of  artillery,  had  joined  them  from  Boston,  that  they  could  be  induced  to 
form  anew. 

*^Iii  the  mean  time  every  efibrt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  resist 
a  third  attack ;  Gen.  Putnam  rode,  notwithstanding. the  heavy  fire  of  the  ships  and 
batteries,  several  times  across  the  neck,  to  induce  the  militia  to  advance,  but  it  was 
only  a  few  of  the  resolute  and  brave  who  would  encounter  the  storm.  The  British 
receiving  reinforcements  from  their  formidable  main  body — the  town  of  Chariestown 
presenting  one  wide  scene  of  destruction — the  probability  the  Americans  must  shortly 
retreat — ttie  shower  of  balls  pouring  over  the  neck — presented  obstacles  too  appalling 
for  raw  troops  to  sustain,  an^  emb^ied  too  much  danger  to  allow  them  to  encoun- 
ter. Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Americans  on  the  heights  were  elated  with 
their  success,  and  waited  with  coolness  and  determination  the  now  formidable  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy. 

"  Once  more  the  British,  aided  by  their  reinforcements,  advanced 
to  the  attack,  but  with  great  skill  and  caution.  Their  artillery  was 
planted  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill,  between  the  rail  fence 
and  the  breastwork,  where  it  was  directed  along  the  line  of  the 
Americans,  stationed  at  the  latter  place,  and  against  the  gate-way 
on  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  redoubt ;  at  the  same  time  they 
attacked  the  redoubt  on  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  sides^ 
and  entered  it  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  slaughter  on  their  ad- 
vancing was  great;  but,  the  Americans,  not  having  bayonets  to 
meet  them  on  equal  terms,  and  their  powder  being  exhausted,  now 
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slowly  retreated,  opposing  and  extricating  themselres  from  the 
British  with  the  butts  of  their  pieces. 

"The  column  that  advanced  against  the  rail  fence  was  received 
in  the  most  dauntless  mxmner.  The  Americans  fought  with  spirit 
and  heroism  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  and,  had  their  ammuni- 
tion held  out,  would  have  secured  to  themselves,  a  third  time,  the 
palm  of  victory ;  as  it  was,  they  effectually  prevented  the  enemy 
from  accomplishing  "his  purpose,  which  was  to  turn  their  flank  and 
cut  the  whole  of  the  Americans  off;  but  hgiving  become  perfectly 
exhausted,  this  body  of  the  Americans  also  slowly  retired,  retreat- 
ing in  much  better  order  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
from  undisciplined  troops,  and  those  in  the  redoubt  having  extri- 
cated themselves  from  a  host  of  bayonets  by  which  they  had 
/'been  surrounded. 

"  The  British  followed  the  Americans  to  Bimker  Hill,  but  some 
•  fresh  militia,  at  tliis  moment  coming  up  to  the  aid  of  the  latter, 
covered  their  retreat  The  Americans  crossed  Charlestown  Neck 
about  7  o'clock,  having  in  the  last  twenty  hours  performed  deeds 
which  seemed  almost  impossible.  Some  of  them  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  and  others  posted  themselves  quietly  on  Winter  and 
Prospect  Hills. 

"  From  the  most  accurate  statements  that  can  be  found,  it  ap*- 
pears  the  British  must  have  had  nearly  5,000  soldiers  in  the  battle ; 
between  3  and  4,000  having  first  landed,  and  the  reinforcement 
amounting  to  over  1,000.  The  Americans,  throughout  the  whole 
day,  did  not  have  2,000  men  on  the  field. 

"  The  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  immense,  liaving 
had  nearly  1,500  killed  and  wounded,  1,200  of  whom  were  either 
killed  or  mortally  wounded ;  the  Americans  about  400. 

"  Had  the  commanders  at  Charlestown  Heights  become  terrified  on  being  cut  off 
from  the  main  body  and  supplies,  and  surrendered  their  army,  or  even  retreated 
before  they  did  from  the  temfic  force  that  opposed  them,  where  would  have  now 
been  that  ornament  and  example  to  the  world,  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  ? 
When  it  was  found  that  no  reinforcements  were  to  be  allowed  them,  the  most 
sanguine  man  on  that  field  could  not  have  even  indulged  a  hope  of  success,  but  aQ 
determined  to  deserve  it ;  and  although  thev  did  not  obtain  a  victory,  their  exam* 
pie  was  the  cause  of  a  great  many.  The  firslt  attempt  on  the  commencement  of  a 
war  is  held  up,  by  one  party  or  the  other,  as  an  example  to  those  that  succeed  it, 
and  a  victory  or  defeat,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  any  great  magnitude  in  itself,  is 
most  powerful  and  important  in  its  effects.  Had  such  conduct  as  xnns  here  exlubited 
been  m  any  degree  imitated  by  the  immediate  commander  in  the  first  military  onset 
in  the  last  war,  how  truly  difierent  a  result  would  have  been  effected,  from  the  fhtal 
one  that  terminated  that  unfortunate  expedition ! 

*'  From  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  ha^ng  a 
large  army  of  highly  disciplined  and  well-equipped  troops,  and  the  Americans  pos- 
sessing but  few  other  mumtions  or  weapons  of  war,  and  but  little  more  discipline 
than  what  each  man  possessed  when  he  threw  aside  his  plough  and  took  the  gua 
that  he  had  kept  for  pastime  or  for  profit,  but  now  to  be  employed  for  a  dififerent 
purpose,  from  ofi*  the  hooks  that  held  it, — perhaps  it  would  have  been  in  their  power, 
by  pursuing  the  Americans  to  Cambridge,  ana  destroying  the  few  stores  that  had 
been  collected  there,  to  implant  a  blow  which  could  never  ^ve  been  recovered  from  : 
but  they  were  completely  terrified.  The  awful  lesson  they  had  just  received,  filled 
them  with  horror,  and  the  blood  of  1,500  of  their  companions,  who  fell  on  that  day, 
presented  to  them  a  warning  which  they  could  never  forget.  From  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  sprung  the  protection  and  the  vigor  that  nurtured  the  tree  of  liberty;, 
and  to  it,  in  all  probabilityi  may  be  ascribed  cor  independence  and  ^ory^ 
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«The  name  of  the  first  martyr  t]iat  gave  liis  life  for  the|;ood  of  his  coontiy  on  that 
day,  in  the  importance  of  the  moment,  was  lost,  else  a  monmnent,  in  connexion  with 
the  gallant  Warren,  shoald  be  raised  to  his  memory.  The  manner  of  his  dmth  was 
thns  related  by  Col.  Frescott : 

"  *  The  first  man  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  killed  bv  a  cannon  ball 
which  struck  his  head.  He  was  so  near  me  that  my  clothes  were  besmeared  with 
his  blood  and  brains,  which  I  wiped  off  in  some  degree  with  a  handfhl  of  fresh  earth. 
The  sight  was  so  shocking  to  many  of  the  men,  that  they  left  their  posts  and  ran  to 
view  him.  I  ordered  them  back,  but  in  vain,  I  then  ordered  him  to  be  buried  in- 
stantly. A  subaltern  officer  expressed  surprise  that  I  should  allow  him  to  be  buried 
without  having  prayers  said  ;  I  replied,  **  This  is  the  first  man  that  has  been  kiHed,  and 
the  only  one  that  will  be  buried  to-day.  I  put  him  out  of  sight  that  the  men  may  be 
kept  in  their  places.  God  only  knows  who,  or  how  many  of  us,  will  fall  before  it  is 
over.    To  your  post,  my  good  fellow,  and  let  each  man  do  his  duty."  * 

"  The  name  of  the  patriot  who  thus  fell  is  supposed  to  have  been  Pollard,  a  young 
man  belonging  to  Billerica.    Ue  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  thrown  from  the  line-    - 
of-battlc  ship  Somerset."  ^ 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1825,  the  corner  stone  of  an  obelisk  wasj^ . 
laid  on  the  battle-ground,  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  to  commemorate  • 
the  battle  fought  fifty  years  before.  On  this  occasion,  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  proceedings  is  from  Snoic^s  History  ojf 
Boston, 

"  The  day  was  temperate  and  fair,  and  all  the  arrangements  made  to  honor  it  wem 
executed  with  punctuality  and  good  order.  A  procession  was  formed  about  half  past 
IQ,  A-  M.,  near  the  state  house,  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gren.  Theodore  Lyma^ 
Jr.  The  military  escort  was  composed  of  16  companies,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry,  all 
volunteers  and  m  full  uniform.  Next  to  them  followed  the  surmvors  of  the  batth^ 
about  40  in  number,  and  after  them  abont  200  other  revolutionary  officers  andscddien, 
each  wearing  an  appropriate  badge ;  then  the  subscribers  to  the  monument,  in  columns 
six  deep,  all  wearing  the  badge  of  the  B.  H.  M.  Association.  The  Masonic  frater- 
nity  succeeded.  This  section  of  the  procession  was  very  s{flendid,  and  numbered  at 
least  2,000  members,  all  with  their  jewels  and  regalia.  The  president  and  officers  oC 
the  association,  the  chaplains  and  committees  followed.  General  Lafayette,  in  a^ 
coach  and  four,  came  next,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Lallemand,  and  followed  by  a  cacr- 
riage  in  which  were  the  general's  sun  and  suite.  The  governor  and  state  officers, 
distinguished  persons  from  the  different  states,  officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  militia^ 
in  uniform,  and  a  large  body  of  private  citizens,  closed  the  procession. 

'<In  this  order,  the  whole  moved  through  Park,  Common,  School^  'Washington, 
Union,  Hanover  and  Prince  streets  to  Charles  Biver  bridge,  and  thence  through  the 
Main,  Green,  and  High  streets,  in  Charlestown,  to  the  Monumental  square.  The 
front  of  the  procession  had  nearly  reached  the  bridge  when  the  rear  of  it  left  the 
common.  Arrived  at  the  spot  intended  for  the  monument,  (which  is  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  site  of  the  monument  to  Warren,)  the  procession  formed  in  square  aroand 
it ;  and  the  stone,  being  squared,  levelled  and  plumbed  by  the  grand  master,  the  gene- 
ral, and  the  Hon..  Daniel  Webster,  (president  of  the  association,)  was  declared  in 
due  form  to  be  true  and  proper,  and  the  ceremonies  closed  with  the  customary  religions 
services.  Cheers  from  the  multitude  of  witnesses,  and  salutes  from  Bunker's  and 
Copp's  Hills,  announced  the  moment  of  the  ftict  to  the  thousands  who  could  not  be 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  it. 

<<  <  The  procession  then  moved  to  an  amphitheatrical  area,  where  preparaticms  had 
been  made,  on  a  most  ample  scale,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  auditors  of  the 
address  of  the  president  of  the  association.  They  included  a  large  portion  of  the 
north-eastern  declivity  of  the  battle-hill.  On  each  side  of  the  bower,  seats  with  awn- 
ings had  been  prepared,  ami  were  filled  by  over  one  thousand  ladies,  from  aM  parts  of 
the  Union.  In  the  centre  of  the  base^  a  rural  arch  and  bower,  surmounted  by  the 
American  eagle,  w^.s  formed  for  the  government  of  the  association  and  some  of  the 
guests,  in  front  of  which,  after  the  venerable  Mr,  Thaxter  had  addressed  the  Throne 
r>f  Grace,  the  orator,  sub  caloy  pronounced  an  address,  which  none  but  its  author  is 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  in  a  summarv,  and  which  will  be  read  with  a  pleasoie 
equalled  only  by  that  which  electrified  the  vast  assemblage  who  listened  to  it  for 
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nearly  one  boor  and  a  quarter.  It  is  encmgh  forns  to  say,  that  'U,  was  in  every  pnr- 
ticnlar  worthy  of  the  cdebrity  of  the  orator,  and  that  his  address  to  the  silver^eaded 
worthies  of  tne  Revolationi  and  to  the  distinguished  Guest  of  the  Nation,  filled  evcrj 
heart  with  transport.' 

<<  After  the  close 'of  the  address,  the  company  repaired  to  Bunker's  Hill,  where  n 
aumptuous  entertainment  was  provided,  at  which  more  than  four  thousand  persona 
partook.  The  guests  separated  at  a  seasonable  hour,  and  the  festivities  of  the  occsr 
•ion  terminated  with  a  private  party  at  the  residence  of  a  distinguished  citixen." 

The  depth  to  Vhich  the  comer  stone  was  laid  was  found  in- 
sufficient to  resist  the  action  of  frost.  It  was  taken  up  in  1827, 
and  relaid  to  a  greater  depth,  and  the  base,  50  feet  in  diameter, 
was  completed.  From  this  base,  according  to  the  plan,  the  monu- 
ment i9  to  rise  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  When  completed 
it  will  form  an  pbelisk,  30  feet  square  at  the  base  and  15  at  the 
top.  It  will  consist  of  80  courses  of  Quincy  granite,  each  course 
2  feet  8  inches  in  thickness ;  and  will  be  the  highest  of  the  kind 
known  in  the  world,  and  only  below  the  height  of  the  Egyptian 
pjrramids.  At  present,  the  inonmnent  is  raised  to  only  about  60 
feet 
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In  1662,  about  twenty  persons  from  Wobum  and  Concord  pe- 
titioned the  general  court  for  liberty  to  examine  a  tract  of  land 
"lying  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  Concord  river."  This  request 
was  granted;  and  having,  by  a  committee,  examined  the  land, 
and  having  found  others,  to  the  niunber  of  thirty-nine  in  all,  de- 
sirous of  uniting  with,  them  in  erecting  a  new  plantation,  they 
jointly  petitioned  the  legislature  for  a  grant  of  land,  bordering 
upon  the  river  Merrimac,  near  to  Pawtuckett.  They  stated  that 
there  was  a  very  "  comfortable  place  to  accommodate  a  company 
of  God's  people  upon,  who  may  with  God's  blessing  do  good  in 
that  place  for  church  and  state."  They  requested  that  said  tract 
of  land  might  begin  on  Merrimac  river,  at  a  neck  of  land  on  Con- 
cord river,  and  so  to  run  up  by  said  river  south  and  west,  into  the 
country,  to  make  up  ^  quantity  of  six  miles  square.  About  the 
same  time,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  by  Rev. 
John  Eliot  of  Koxbury,  agent  and  trustee  for  the  Indians,  for  a 
grant  of  land  lying  about  Pawtuckett  and  Wamesit  falls,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  tribe  inhabiting 
thereabouts.  This  land,  called  the  GrecU  Neck,  was  the  principsu, 
habitation  of  the  Pawtucketts,  once  the  most  powerful  tribe  north 
of  the  Massachusetts.  Here  they  had  erected  wigwams,  and  bro* 
k^i  up  land  for  planting.  The  court,  taking  into  consideration 
both  petitions,  directed  that  both  an  Indian  and  an  English  plan- 
tation should  be  laid  out 

The  plantation  constituting  the  original  Chelmsford  was  in  the 
fprm  of  a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1655,  and  received  its  name  from  Chelmsford  in  Eng- 
land,  county  of  Essex,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
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Chelmer,  on  which  it  is  situated.  In  1656,  the  bounds  of  the  town 
were  enlarged.  This  additional  tract  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
territory  now  comprised  within  the  town  of  Westford.  To  this 
tract  the  Indians  had  a  common  right  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Chelmsford.  The  tract  on  which  the  Indians  lived  was  styled 
Wamesit,  The  Indians,  from  various  causes,  rapidly  decreased, 
and  having,  little  or  no  use  for  their  lands,  sold  them. to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  first  English  settlements  made  on  the  Indian  planta- 
tion were  on  the  borders  of  Concord  river,  upon  a  plat  of  ground 
much  resembling  a  heaterj  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Concord 
River  Neck.  William  How  was  the  first  weaver  in  the  town.  He 
was  admitted  an  inhabitant  as  early  as  1656,  and  granted  twelve 
acres  of  meadow  and  eighteen  of  upland,  ''  provided  he  set  up  his 
trade  of  weavine  and, perform  the  town's  work."  In  the  same 
year,  450  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Samuel  Adams,  '^  provided 
he  supply  the  town  with  boards  at  three  shillings  per  hundred,  or 
saw  one  log  for  the  providing  and  bringing  of  another  to  be  ready 
to  work  the  next  March."  To  this  were  added  100  acres  more,  in 
consideration  of  his  erecting  a  com  mill,  and  to  give  him  still  far- 
ther encouragement,  they  passed  an  order,  *'that  no  other  com 
mill  should  be  erected  for  this  town,  provided  the  said  Adams  keep 
a  suflBcient  mill  and  miller." 

Chelmsford  is  remarkably  diversified  by  meadows  and  swamps, 
uplands  and  forest  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  intersected  by  brooks 
and  rivulets.  Upon  the  Merrimac  and  Concord,  much  of  Ifae  land 
is  alluvial  and  fertile.  Thence  proceeding  south-west  lies  a  pine 
plain,  shallow  and  sandy,  called  Carolina  plain,  upwards  of  a  mile 
wide,  intersecting  the  north-east  and  south-west  part  of  the  town. 
The  western  part  of  the  town  is  rocky ►  There  are  two  villages  in 
the  town,  one  near  the  central  part,  the  other,  callea  Middlesex 
village,  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Middlesex  canal 
joins  the  Merrimac.  The  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  carried 
on  in  this  place  for  many  years.  The  granite  of  this  town  is  nmch 
used  and  nighly  valued  for  building.  The  University  Hall,  at 
Cambridge,  inany  houses  in  Boston,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  were  built  df  this  stone.  In  1837  there  were 
seven  air  and  cupola  furnaces  in  this  town,  and  one  glass  manufac- 
tory ;  value  of  glass  manufactured,  $30,0(}0 ;  hands  employed,  30 ; 
one  scythe  manufactory ;  value  of  scythes  manufactured,  $12,500 ; 
twelve  hands  employed;  capital  invested,  ^10,750;  1  machine 
shop,  which  employed  20  hands;  1  hat  manufactory;  value  of 
hats  manufactured,  $32,500.  Population,  1,613.  Distance,  9 
miles  from  Concord,  4  from  Lowell,  and  25  from  Boston. 

The  origin  of  the  first  church  in  Chelmsford  is  not  certainly 
known.  Its  existence  probably  commenced  about  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  first  minister,  in  1654  or  1655.  He  was  past 
the  meridian  of  life  when  he  commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  this  uncultivated  and  thinly  peopled  town.  For  several  years 
there  was  no  other  minister  nearer  than  Concord  and  Wobum. 
^^  Coming  from  a  paradise  of  pleasure  in  England  to  a  wilderness  of 
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wants,"  his  patience  and  fortitude  were  put  to  a  severe  trial.  His 
care  for  the  souls  of  his  flock  committed  to  him  was  unremitting, 
while  his  medical  skill  imposed  upon  him  arduous  additional 
duties.  His  services  as  a  physician  were  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  new  townships  where  he  resided  after  he  came  to  America. 
Upcm  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  people  he  composed  a  new  cate- 
clusm  for  the  use  of  their  children.  It  was  printed  at  their  expense 
in  1657,  by  Samuel  Green,  Cambridge.  It  is  styled  the  "  Watering 
of  the  Plant  in  Christ^s  Garden,  or  a  •  short  Catechism  for  the  en- 
trance of  our  Chelmsford  children.  Enlarged  by  a  three  fold  Ap- 
pendix." After  he  had  been  many  Lord's  days  carried  to  the 
church  in  a  chair,  and  preached,  as  in  primitive  times,  sitting,  he, 
on  Jan.  14,  saw  a  rest  from  his  labors.* 

The  following  accoimt  of  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  «it 
Gen.  Gookin.  to  the  Indians  at  Pawtuckct  falls,  is  from  '^  Gookiiiff 
Historical  Accoimt  of  the  Indians,"  written  in  1674.f  •   ■ 


"Mayfiflh,  1674,  according  to  oar  usual  custom,  Mr.  Eliot  and  myself  took  on  ji  ^ 
ney  to  Wamesit  or  Fawtucket ;  and  arriving  there  that  evening,  Mr.  Eliot  jTwrhfiJ  t» 
as  many  of  them  as  could  be  got  together,  out  of  Mat.  xxii.  1 — 14,  the  paraUe  of  fhn 
marriage  of  the  king's  son. 

"  We  met  at  the  wigwam  of  one  called  Wannalancet,  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
near  Pawtucket  falls,  and  bordering  upon  the  Merrimack  river.  This  person,  Wanna- 
lancet, is  the  eldest  son  of  old  Fasaconaway,  the  chiefest  Sachem  of  Pawtucket.  He  i$  a 
sober  and  grave  person,  and  of  years,  between  fi fly  and  sixty.  He  hath  been  always 
lonrinp^  lud  friendly  to  the  English.  Many  endeavours  h^ve  been  used  several  years 
to  gain  this  Sachem  to  embrace  the  christian  religiop  ^  but  he  hath  stood  off  from  time 
to  timty^and  not  yielded  up  himself  personally,  though  for  four  years  past  he  hath 
been  wUling  to  hear  the  word  of  God  preachetl,  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  A  great 
reason  that  hath  kept  him  off,  I  conceive,  hath  been  the  indisposition  and  aversion  of 
sundry  of  his  chief  men  and  relations  to  pray  to  God,  which  he  foresaw  would  desert 
him  in  case  he  turned  christian.  But  at  this  time,  May  6,  1674,  it  pleased  God  so  to 
influence  and  overcome  his  heart,  that,  it  being  proposed  to  him  to  give  his  answer 
concerning  prayer  to  God,  after  ^me  deliberation  and  serious  pause,  he  stood  up  and 
made  a  speech  to  this  effect : 

'<  Sirs,  you  have  been  pleased  for  four  years  last  past,  m  your  abundant  love,  to  apply 
yourselves  particularly  to  me  and  my  people,  to  exhort,  press,  and  persuade  us  to  pray 
to  God.  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  pains.  I  must  acknowledge,  said  he,  I 
have  all  my  days  used  to  pass  m  an  old  canoe,  (alluding  to  his  frequent  custom  to 
pass  in  a  canoe  upon  the  river)  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  exchange  and  leave  my  old 
canoe,  and  embarK  in  a  new  canoe,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  unwilling ;  but  now 
I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and  do  engage  to  pray 
to  Grod  hereafter. 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Allen's  History  of  Chelmsford,  published  1820. 

t "  Maj.  General  Gookin  of  Cambridge,  the  author  of  this  account  of  prajring  towns, 
was  the  superintendent  of  all  the  Indians  that  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  provin- 
cial government.  He  was  accustomed  to  accompany  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  missionary 
tours.  While  Mr.  Eliot  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  General  Gookin  adminis- 
tered civil  affaiis  among  them.  In  1675,  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  the  English 
inhabitants  generally  were  jealous  of  the  praying  Indians,  and  would  have  destroyed 
thein,  had  not  General  Gookin  and.Mr.  Eliot  stepped  fSrth  in  their  defence.  The 
Christian  Indians  were  for  a  while  kept  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Boston  harbor  through 
fear  of  their  becoming  traitors  and  going  over  to  the  enemy.  The  issue  proved  that 
these  fears  were  entirely  groundless.  Not  a  single  praying  Indian  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  This  fact  affords  abundant  encotiragement  to  civilize  and  christianize  the 
savages  of  our  western  forests.  This  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  preserve  our  fron- 
tier settlements  from  savage  butchery.  General  Gookin  died  in  1687,  an  old  man, 
whose  days  were  filled  with  usefulness." — Moort^t  Lift  of  Eliot, 
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<<  This  his  professed  subjection  was  well  pleasing  to  all  that  were  present,  of  which 
there  were  some  English  persons  of  quahty  -,  as  Mr.  Richard  Daniel,  a  gentleman 
that  lived  in  Billerica,  about  six  miles  off :  and  Lieutenant  Henchman,  a  neig^boQf 
at  Chelmsford :  besides  brother  Eliot  and  myself,  with  sundry  others,  En^iSli  and 
IndiflUDS.  Mr.  Daniel,  before  named,  desired  brother  EUot  to  tell  this  Sadiem  um  him. 
that  it  may  be  whilst  he  went  in  his  old  canoe  he  passed  in  a  quiet  stream :  but  tiM 
end  thereof  was  death»and  destruction  to  soul  &nd  txxly  ;  but  now  he  wwt  ma  — ' 
canoe,  perhaps  he  would  meet  with  storms  and  trials ;  but  yet  he  should  be 

to  persevere,  for  the  end  of  his  voyage  would  be  everlasting  rest.    MoreovWi  ka  _, 

his  people  were  exhorted  by  brother  Eliot  and  myself  to  go  on  and  saaetiiy  the  Sab* 
bath,  to  hear  the  word  and  use  the  meams  that  God  had  appointed,  and  eneoorAge  iUf 
hearts  in  the  Lord  th6ir  God.  Since  that  time  I  hear  the  Sachem  doth  peraewttB^  mi 
is  a  constant  and  diligent  hearer  of  God's  word,  and  sanctifieth  the  Sabbath,  tiioa^  te  ' 
doth  travel  to  Wamesit  meeting  every  Sabbath,  which  is  above  two  miles ;  fod 
though  sundry  of  his  people  have  deserted  him,  since  he  subjected  to  the  gospdi  jdL 
he  continues  and  persists." 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  th« 
second  and  fourth  ministers  in  this  town : 

Memento  mori.  Fugit  hora.  Huic  pulveri  mandatae  sunt  Reliquiae  Rev.  Dom. 
Thorn.  Clark,  Gregis  Christi  Chelmfordianae  Fastoris  eximii ;  qui  fide  et  spe  beats 
resurrectionis  animam.  In  sinum  Jesu  expiravit  die  VII  Decembris,  Anno  Domini' 
1704,  statis  suae  52. 

[The  remains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  the  faithful  Fastor  of  the  fiock  of  Christ  in 
Chelmsfolxl,  are  here  committed  to  the  dust.  In  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  blessed  res- 
urrection, hie  breathed  his  soul  into  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  Dec.  7, 1704,  in  the  52  year  of 
his  agCi  (and  27  of  his  ministry.)] 

By  the  church  of  Christ  in  Chblmsford,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  vdheration, 
this  sepultrial  stone  was  erected  to  stand  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  their  late  worthy  pae- 
tor,  the  Rev.  £ben£zer  Bridge,  who,  after  having  officiated  among  them  in  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  for  more  than  a  year  above  half  a  century,  the  strength  of  nature  be- 
ing exhausted,  sunk  under  the  burden  of  age,  and  joined  the  congregation  of  tht  daad, 
Oct.  1,  1792,  JE.  78. 
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In  the  year  1635,  Musketaqttid  was  purchased  of  the  Indians, 
and  callea  Concord^  on  accoimt  of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained,  as  appears  by  the  testimony  of  two  settlers,  Wil- 
liam Buttrick  and  Richard  Rice,  and  two  Christian  Indians  of 
Natick,  Jehojakin  and  Jethxo.  They  imitcdly  testify  and  say, 
"That  they  were  present  at  the  making  of  the  bargain  for  the 
town  of  Concord ;  that  at  the  house  of  the  Rfev.  Peter  Bulkley,  Mr. 
Simon  Willard,  Mr.  John  Jones,  Mr.  Spencer^  and  others,  did  pur- 
chase of  squaw  sachem,  TaJmttawan  and  Nimrod,  a  tract  of  land 
six  miles  square,  the  center  being  the  place  (or  near)  where  the 
bargain  was  made.  That  said  Willard  and  others  did  pay  for 
said  land  in  wampanpeague,  hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  cotton  cloth, 
and  chintz,  to  said  Indians.  And  that  Wappacowet^  husband  to 
squaw  sachem,  received  a  suit  of  cotton  cloth,  a  hat,  a  white  linen 
band,  shoes,  stockings,  and  a  great  coat  on  account  of  said  bar- 
gain. That  in  the  conclusion,  the  Indians  declared  they  were 
satisfied,  and  that  the  English  were  welcome.'' 

The  first  settlement  commenced  in  ^he  fall  of  1635,  at  which 
period  (Sept  Z\  the  town  was  incorporated.     "The  first  houses 
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were  boilt  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  from  the  public  square  to 
Herriam's  Comer,  and  the  farm  lots  laid  out  extending  back  from 
the  road  across  the  great  fields  and  great  meadows,  and  in  front 
across  the  meadows  on  Mill  brook.  This  spot  was  probaUy 
selected  because  it  contained  land  easy  of  tillage,  and  because  it 
afforded  tfie  greatest  facilities  in  constructing  such  temporary 
dwellings  as  would  shelter  the  inhabitants  from  the  inclemency  of 
storms  and  winter.  These  huts  were  built  by  digging  into  the 
bank,  driving  posts  into  the  ground,  and  placing  on  them  a  cover- 
ing of  bark,  brushwood,  or  earth.  The  second  year  houses  were 
erected  as  far  as  where  the  south  and  north  bridges  now  stand." 
Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  men  of  acknowledged  wealth, 
talents  and  education  in  their  native  country,  and  several  were  of 
noble  families. 

The  following  is  from  Johnson's  "  Wonder-working  Pnwi- 
dence,^^  This  author  being  an  inhabitant  of  Wobum,  and  often 
associated  with  the  people  of  Concord,  he  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  town. 


<<  Upon  some  inquiry  of  the  Indians,  who  lived  to  the  North  West  of  the  Bay, 
Captaine  Simon  Willard,  being  acquainted  with  them,  by  reason  of  his  trade,  became 
a  coiefe  instrument  in  erecting  this  towne.    The  land  they  purchase  of  the  ladjans, 
and  with  mnch  difficulties  travelling  through  unknowne  woods,  and  through- w^terj 
•wamp,  thev  discover  the  fitnesse  of  the  place ;  sometimes  passing  through  the  thick- 
ets, where  their  hands  are  forced  to  make  way  for  their  bodies  passage,  and  their 
Ibete  clambering  over  the  crossed  trees,  which  when  they  missed  they  sunke  into'  an 
uncertaine  bottome  in  water,  and  wade  up  to  their  knees,  tumbling  sometimes  higher 
and  sometimes  lower.     Weaned  with  this  toile,  they  at  end  of  this  meete  with  a  scorch- 
ing plaine,  yet  not  so  plaine,  but  that  the  ragged  bushes  scratch  their  legs  foaly,  eren 
to  wearing  their  stockings  to  their  bare  skin  in  two  or  three  hours.    If  they  be  not 
otherwise  well  defended  with  bootes  or  buskings,  their  flesh  will  be  tome.    Some  of 
thiem  being  forced  to  passe  on  without  further  provision,  have  had  the  bloud  trickle 
downe  at  every  step.    And  in  time  of  summer,  the  sun  casts  such  a  reflecting  heate 
from  the  sweete  feme,  whose  scent  is  very  strong,  that  some  herewith  have  beene 
very  nere  fainting,  although  very  able  bodies  to  undergoe  much  travel.    And  this  not 
to  be  indured  for  one  day,  but  for  many  ;  and  verily  did  not  the  Lord  incourage  their 
natural  parts  (with  hopes  of  a  new  and  strange  discovery,  expecting  every  honre  to 
see  some  rare  sight  never  seen  before),  they  were  never  able  to  hold  out  and  breake 
through."  *  *  ♦  "After  some  dayes  spent  in  search,  toyling  in  the  day  time  as  for- 
merly said,  like  trae  Jacob,  they  rest  them  on  the  rocks  where  the  night  takes  them. 
Their  short  repast  is  some  sinall  pittance  of  bread,  if  it  hold  out ;  but  as  for  drinke 
they  have  plenty,  the  countrey  being  well  watered  in  all  places  that  are  yet  found  out. 
Their  further  hardship  is  to  travell  sometimes  they  know  not  whither,  bewildred  in- 
deed without  sight  of  sun,  their  compasse  miscarrying  in  crouding  through  the  bushes. 
They  sadly  search  up  and  down  for  a  knouii  way,  the  Indian  paths  being  not  above 
one  foot  broad,  so  that  a  man  may  travell  many  dayes  and  never  find  one."  *  •  • 
'<  This  intricate  worke  no  whit  daunted  these  resolved  servants  of  Christ  to  go  on  with 
the  worke  in  hand ;  but  lying  in  the  open  aire,  while  the  watery  clouds  poure  down  all 
the  night  season,  and  sometimes  the  driving  snow  dissolving  on  their  backs,  they  keep 
their  wet  cloathes  warme  with  a  continued  fire,  till  the  renewed  morning  give  fresh 
opportunity  of  further  travell.    After  they  have  thus  found  out  a  place  of  aboad,  they 
burrow  themselves  in  the  earth  for  their  first  shelter  under  some  hill-side,  casting  the 
earth  aloft  upon  timber ;  they  make  a  smoaky  fire  against  the  earth  at  the  highest  side. 
And  thus  these  poorc  servants  of  Christ  provide  shelter  for  themselves,  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  keeping  off"  the  short  showers  from  their  lodgings,  but  the  long  raines  pene- 
trate through  to  their  great  disturbance  in  the  night  season.    Yet  in  these  poor  wig- 
wams they  sing  psalmes,  pray  and  praise  their  God,  till  they  can  provide  them  houses, 
which  ordinarily  was  not  wont  to  be  with  many  till  the  earth,  by  the  Lord's  blessing, 
brought  forth  bread  to  feed  them,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  which  with  sore  labours 
they  attain ;  every  one  that  can  lift  a  hoe  to  strike  it  into  the  earth,  standing  stoctly  lo 
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their  Ubonn,  and  tear  np  the  rootes  and  bashes,  which  the  first  years  bears  them  % 
Tery  thin  crop,  till  the  soard  of  the  earth  be  rotten,  and  therefore  they  have  been  forced 
to  cnt  their  bread  very  thin  for  a  long  season.  But  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  provide  for 
themgreat  store  of  fish  in  the  spring  time,  and  especially  «Alewives  about  the  bignesse 
of  a  Herring.  Manv  thousands  of  these  they  used  to  put  under  their  Indian  come, 
which  they  plant  in  hills  five  fooie  asunder,  and  assuredly  when  the  Lord  created  this 
com,  he  had  a  speciall  eye  to  supply  these  his  people's  wants  with  it,  for  ordinarily 
five  or  six  grains  doth  produce  six  hundred.  As  for  flesh  they  looked  not  for  any  in 
those  times  (although  now  they  have  plenty)  unlesse  they  could  barter  with  the 
Indians  for  venison  or  rockoons,  whose  flesh  is  not  much  inferiour  unto  lambe.  The 
toile  of  a  new  plantation  being  like  the  labours  of  Hercules  never  at  an  end,  yet  are 
none  so  barbarously  bent  (under  the  Mattacusets  especially)  but  with  a  new  plantation 
they  ordinarily  gather  into  church  felloT^^hip,  so  that  pastors  and  people  suffer  the  in- 
conveniences together,  which  is  a  great  means  to  sea.son  the  sore  labours  they  under- 
goe.  And  verily  the  edge  of  their  appetite  was  greater  to  spirituall  duties,  at  their 
first  coming  in  time  of  wants,  than  allerward.  Many  in  new  plantations  have  been 
forced  to  go  barefoot,  and  bareleg,  till  these  latter  daycs,  and  some  in  time  of  frost  and 
snow  ;  yet  were  they  then  vefy  healthy  more  than  now  they  are.  In  this  wildemesse 
worke  men  of  estates  speed  no  better  than  others,  and  some  much  worse  for  want  of 
being  inured  to  such  hard  labour ;  having  laid  out  their  estate  upon  cattell  at  five  and 
twenty  pound  a  cow,  when  they  came  to  winter  them  with  in-land  hay,  and  feed  upon 
such  wild  fother  as  was  never  cut  before,  they  could  not  hold  out  the  winter,  Dot 
ordinarily  the  first  or  second  yeare  afler  their  coming  up  to  a  new  plantation,  many 
of  their  cattell  died,  especially  if  they  wanted  salt-marshes.  And  also  those,  wlio 
supposed  they  should  feed  upon  swines  flesh  were  cut  short,  the  wolves  commonly 
feasting  themselves  before  them,  who  never  leave  neither  flesh  nor  bones,  if  they  \m 
not  scared  away  before  they  have  made  an  end  of  their  meale.  As  for  those  who  laid, 
out  their  estate  upon  sheepe,  they  speed  worst  of  any  at  the  beginning  (althoudi 
some  have  sped  the  best  of  any  now)  for  untill  the  land  be  often  (A  by  other  cattdl, 
sheepe  cannot  live,  and  therefore  they  never  thrived  till  these  latter  days.  Horse  had 
then  no  better  successe,  which  made  many  an  honest  gentleman  travell  a  foot  for  a 
long  time,  and  some  have  even  perished  with  extreme  heate  in  their  travells.  As  also 
the  want  of  English  graine,  wheate,  barley,  and  rie,  proved  a  sore  affliction  to  some 
stomacks,  who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  and  water,  yet  were  they  compelled 
to  it  till  cattell  increased,  and  the  plowes  could  but  goe.  Instead  of  aroles  and  peariy 
they  had  pomkins  and  squashes  of  divers  kinds.  Their  lonesome  condition  was  very 
grievous  to  some,  which  was  much  aggravated  by  continuall  feare  of  the  Indiani 
approach,  whose  cruelties  were  much  spoken  of,  and  more  especially  during  the  time 
of  the  Pequot  wars.  Thus  this  poore  people  populate  this  howling  desert,  marching 
manfblly  on  (the  Lord  assisting)  through  the  greatest  difliculties,  and  sorest  labours 
that  ever  any  with  such  weak  means  have  done." 

The  soil  of  Concord  is  various,  consisting  of  rocky,  sandy,  and 
moist  land ;  but  it  is  in  general  fertile.  It  contains  no  hills  of  con- 
sequence except  Nassinuit,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town. 
Concord  river  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  town;  the 
North  or  Assabeth  river  unites  with  the  Concord  or  Sudbury  river 
about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  center  of  the  village.  Concord  if 
the  half  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  village  con- 
tains two  Congregational  churches,  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank,  (the 
.Concord  Bank,)  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  about  eighty 
dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  in  the  town 
one  cotton  factory,  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pipes  and  sheet  lead,  one  for  carriages,  and  one  for  lead  pencils^ 
oesides  others  for  other  articles.  Concord  is  13  miles  south  ol 
Lowell,  30  north-east  of  Worcester,  and  16  north-westerly  of  Bos- 
ton.   Population,  2,023. 

The  following  is  a  south  view  of  Col.  Daniel  Shattuck's  residence 
in  Concord,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  wide  street  or  conmion,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  village.    A  part  of  this  building  was  erected 
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dniing  the  revolutionary  war,  and  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
thepublic  stores. 

The  general  court  has  frequently  held  its  sessions  in  this  town, 
and  in  the  year  1774  the  provincial  congress  selected  it  as  the 
place  of  their  meeting.  A  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and 
military  stores  being  deposited  here,  Gen.  Gage,  who  commanded 
the  British  troops  at  Boston,  on  the  memorable  19lh  of  April,  1776, 
sent  a  detachment  to  destroy  them.  The  British  troops,  who  took 
every  precaution  to  march  secretly  to  Concord,  were  discovered  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  church  bell  at  Concord  rung  an  alarm  a 
little  before  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  the  British  troops  had 
fired  on  the  militia  at  Lexington,  they  proceeded  on  to  Concord, 
The  following  very  interesting  and  circumstantial  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  this  place  is  extracted  from  the  History  of  the  Town 
of  Concord,  hy  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  of  398 
pages,  published  in  Boston  by  Russell,  Qdjorae  &  Co.,  and  in  Con- 
cord by  John  Stacy,  1835. 

"  Guards  were  stationed  at  the  north  and  south  bridges,  below 
Dr.  Heywood's,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  Jonathan  Farrar 
was  then  commander  of  the  guard.  In  case  of  an  alarm,  it  w;a« 
agreed  to  meet  at  Wright''s  tavern,  now  Deacon  Jarvis's.  A  part 
of  the  company  under  Captain  Brown  paraded  about  break  of 
day ;  and  being  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  was  coming,  they 
were  dismissed,  to  be  called  together  by  the  beat  of  drum.  Soon  ' 
afterward  the  minute-men  and  militia,  who  had  assembled,  paraded 
on  the  common,  and,  after  furnishing  themselves  with  ammunition 
■at  the  court-house,  marched  down  below  the  village  in  view  of  the 
Irtxington  road.  About  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  minute  com- 
pany from  Lincoln,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  Dr.  Prescott,  came 
into  town,  and  paraded  in  like  manner.  The  number  of  armed 
men,  who  had  now  assembled,  was  about  one  hundred.  The  morn- 
ing had  advanced  to  about  seven  o'clock  ;  and  the  British  army 
were  soon  seen  approaching  the  town  on  uie  Lexington  road.  The 
son  shcMie  with  peculiar  spleodor.     The  glittering  arms  of  eight 
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hundred  soldiers,  '  the  flower  of  the  British  army,'  were  full  in 
view^  It  was  a  novel,  imposing,  alarming  sight  What  was  to 
be  done?  At£rst  it  was  thought  best  that  they  should  face  the 
enemy,  as  few  as  they  were,  and  abide  the  consequences.  Oi  this 
opinion,  among  others,  was  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  town,  who  had  turned  out  amongst  the  first  in  the 
morning  to  animate  and  encourage  his  people  by  his  counsel  and 
patriotic  example.  '  Let  us  stand  our  ground,'  said  he ;  '  if  we 
die,  let  us  die  here  ! '  Eleazer  Brooks,  of  Lincoln,  was  then  on  the 
hill.  *  Let  us  go  and  meet  them,'  isaid  one  to  him.  '  No,'  he 
answered,  '  it  will  not  do  for  tis  to  begin  the  war.'  They  did 
not  then  know  what  had  happened  at  Lexington.  Their  number 
was,  however,  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  enemy,  and  it 
was  concluded  best  to  retire  a  short  distance,  and  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. They  consequently  marched  to  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  burying-ground  hill,  near  the  present  site  of  the  court-house. 
They  did  not,  however,  leave  their  station  till  the  British  light 
infantry  had  arrived  within  a  few  rods'  distance.     *     *     *     « 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  British  troops  entered  the  town.  The  six 
companies  of  light  infantry  were  ordered  to  enter  on  the  hill  and 
disperse  the  minute  men  whom  they  had  seen  paraded  there.  The 
grenadiers  came  up  the  main  road,  and  halted  on  the  common. 
Unfortimately  for  the  people's  cause,  the  British  officers  had 
already  been  made  somewhat  acquainted,  through  their  spies  and 
the  tories,  with  the  topography  of  the  town,  and  the  situation  of 
many  of  the  military  stores.  On  their  arrival  they  examined,  as 
well  as  they  could,  by  the  help  of  spyglasses,  from  a  post  of  obser- 
vation on  the  burying-ground  hill,  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
condition  of  the  provincials,  &c.  It  was  found  that  the  provin- 
cials were  assembling,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  first 
object  of  the  British  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  north  and  south 
bridges,  to  prevent  any  militia  from  entering  over  them.  Accord- 
ingly, while  Colonel  Smith  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  he 
detached  six  companies  of  light  infantry,  imder  command  of  Capt. 
Lawrence  Parsons  of  his  own  regiment,  to  take  possession  of  the 
north  bridge,  and  proceed  thence  to  places  where  stores  were  de- 
posited. Ensign  D'Bernicre,  already  mentioned,  was  ordered  to 
direct  his  way.  It  is  also  intimated  that  tories  were  active  in  guid- 
ing the  regulars.  Captain  Beeman  of  Petersham  was  one.  On 
their  arrival  there,  three  companies,  under  command  of  Captain 
Lawrie  of  the  43d  regiment,  were  left  to  protect  the  bridge ;  one  of 
those,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Edward  Thornton  Gould,  para- 
ded at  the  bridge,  the  other,  of  the  4th  and  10th  regiments,  fell 
back  in  the  rear  towards  the  hill.  Captain  Parsons  with  three 
companies  proceeded  to  Colonel  Barrett's,  to  destroy  the  stores 
there  deposited.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Mundey  Pole,  of  the 
10th  regiment,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  south  bridge, 
and  destroy  such  public  property  as  he  could  find  in  that  direction. 
The  grenadiers  and  marines,  under  Smith  and  Pitcairn,  remained 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  all  means  in  their  power  were 
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used  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  military  afeoM.  By  the 
great  exertions  of  the  provincials  the  principal  part  of  the  public 
stores  had  been  secreted,  and  many  others  were  protected  by  the 
innocent  artifice  of  individuals.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  the 
grenadiers  broke  open  about  sixty  barrels  of  flour,  nearly  one  half 
of  which  was  afterwards  saved;  knocked  off  the  trunnions  of 
three  iron  twenty-four  pound  cannon,  and  burnt  sixteen  new  car- 
riage-wheels, and  a  few  barrels  of  wooden  trenchers  and  spoons. 
The  liberty-pole  on  the  hill  was  cut  down,  and  suffered  the  same 
&te.  About  five  hundred  pounds  of  balls  were  thrown  into  the 
mill-pond  and  inio  wells.        *        *        #        #        # 

"  While  the  British  were  thus  ens^ged,  our  citizens  and  part  of 
our  military  men,  having  secured  what  articles  of  public  property 
they  could,  were  assembling  under  arms.  Beside  the  minute-men 
and  militia  of  Concord,  the  military  companies  from  the  adjoining 
towns  began  to  assemble ;  and  the  number  had  increased  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred.         *        *        * 

"Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  the  soldiers  as  they 
arrived  singly  or  in  squads,  on  the  field  westerly  of  Colonel  Jonas 
Buttrick^s  present  residence ;  the  minute  companies  on  the  right 
and  the  militia  on  the  left,  facing  the  town.  He  then,  observing 
an  unusual  smoke  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  went  to  the 
officers  and  citizens  in  consultation  on  the  high  ground  near  by, 
and  inquired  earnestly,  '  Will  you  let  them  bum  the  town  down?' 
They  then,  with  those  exciting  scenes  before  them,  deliberately, 
with  noble  patriotism  and  firmness,  *  resolved  to  march  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  defend  their  homes,  or  die  in  the  attempt;' 
and  at  the  same  time  they  resolved  not  to  fire  unless  first  fired 
upon.     *  They  acted  upon  principle  and  in  the  fear  of  God.' 

"  Colonel  Barrett  immediately  gave  orders  to  march  by  wheeling 
from  the  right.  Major  Buttrick  requested  Lieuienant-Colonel  Rob- 
inson to  accompany  him,  and  led  them  in  double  file  to  the  scene 
of  action.  When  they  came  to  the  road  leading  from  Captain 
Brown's  to  the  bridge,  a  part  of  the  Acton  minute  company,  under 
Captain  Davis,  passed  by  in  front,  marched  towards  the  bridge  a 
short  distance,  and  halted.  Being  in  files  of  two  abreast,  the  Con- 
cord minute  company,  under  Captain  Brown,  being  before  at  the 
head,  marched  up  the  north  side,  till  they  came  equally  in  front. 
The  precise  position,  however,  of  each  company  cannot  now  be 
fully  ascertained.  This  road  was  subject  to  inundations,  and  a 
wall  was  built  with  large  stones  on  the  upper  side,  in  which  posts 
were  placed,  connected  together  at  their  tops  with  poles  to  aid  foot- 
passengers  in  passing  over  in  times  of  high  water. 

"  The  British,  observing  their  motions,  inunediately  formed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  soon  began  to  take  up  the  planks  of 
the  bridge.  Against  this  Major  Buttrick  remonstrated  in  an  ele- 
vated tone,  and  ordered  a  quicker  step  of  his  soldiers.  The  British 
desisted.  At  that  moment  two  or  three  guns  were  fired  in  quick 
succession  into  the  river,  which  the  provincials  considered  as  alarm- 
guns  and  not  aimed  at  them.    They  had  arrived  within  ten  or  fif- 
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teen  rodi  of  the  bridge,  when  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  a  British 
soldier,  the  boll  from  which,  passing  under  Colonel  Robinson's  ann, 
slightly  wounded  the  side  of  Luther  Blanchard,  a  fifer  in  the  Acton 
company,  and  Jonas  Brown,  one  of  the  Concord  minute  men.  This 
gun  was  instantly  followed  by  a  volley,  by  which  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  both  belonging  to  Acton,  were  killed,  a 
ball  passing  through  the  body  of  the  tormer,  and  another  through 
the  head  of  the  latter.  On  seeing  this,  Major  Buttrick  instantly 
leaped  from  the  ground,  and  partly  turning  to  his  men,  exclaimed, 
*  Fire,  fellow-soldiers,  for  God*s  sake,  fire  ! '  discharging  his  own 
gun  almost  in  the  same  instant.  His  order  was  instantly  obeyed; 
and  a  general  discharge  from  the  whole  line  of  the  provincial 
ranks  took  place.  Firing  on  both  sides  continued  a  few  minutes. 
Three  British  soldiers  were  killed ;  and  Lieutenants  Sunderland, 
Kelley,  and  Gould,  a  sergeant,  and  four  privates,  were  wounded. 
The  British  immediately  retreated  about  half  way  to  the  meeting- 
house, and  were  met  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  who  had 
been  drawn  thither  by  '  the  noise  of  battle.'  Two  of  the  soldiers 
killed  at  the  bridge  were  left  on  the  ground,  where  they  were 
afterwards  buried  by  Zachariah  Brown  and  Thomas  Davis,  Jua.; 
and  the  spot  deserves  to  be  marked  by  an  cvcr-cnduring  monu- 
ment, as  the  place  where  the  first  British  blood  was  spilt, — where 
the  life  of  the  first  British  soldier  was  taken,  in  a  contest  which 
resulted  in  a  revolution  the  most  mighty  in  its  consequences  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Most  of  the  provincials  pursued  them  across 
the  bridge,  though  a  few  returned  to  Buttrick's  with  their  dead. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  immediately  across  the  Great 
Field  to  intercept  the  enemy  on  their  retreat  at  Merriam's  Comer. 
From  this  time  through  the  day,  little  or  no  military  order  was 

{reserved.  Every  man  chose  his  own  time  and  mode  of  attack, 
t  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock  when  the  firing  at  the  bridge 
took  place,  and  a  short  time  after  Captain  Parsons  and  his  party 
returned  unmolested  from  Colonel  Barrett's.        #        #        % 

"  By  this  time  the  provincials  had  considerably  increased,  and  were  constantly  arriv- 
ing from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  British  had  but  partially  accomplished  the  objects 
of  theif  expedition ;  the  quantity  of  public  stores  destroyed  being  very  small  in  compuui. 
son  with  what  remained  untouched.  They  observed,  however,  with  no  little  nnxietf 
and  astonishment,  the  celerity  with  which  the  provincials  were  assembling,  and  the  de- 
termined resolution  with  which  they  were  opposeil.  Hitherto  their  superior  numbm 
had  given  them  an  advantage  over  such  companies  as  had  assembled  ;  but  they  now 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  in  danger,  and  resolved,  from  necessity,  on  an  immediate 
retreat.  They  collected  together  their  scattered  parties,  and  made  some  hasty  provi- 
sion for  the  wounded.      #♦♦*•* 

"  The  designs  of  the  enemy  were  now  fully  developed ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
provincials  was  highly  excited.  Many  of  them  were  determined  to  lie  revenged  for  the 
wanton  cruelties  which  hatl  been  committed.  They  had  followed  the  retreating  party 
between  the  bridge  and  the  village,  and  fired  single-handed  from  the  high  ground,  or 
from  behind  such  shelter  as  came  in  their  way ;  and  thus  began  a  mode  of  waiikre 
which  cost  many  a  one  his  life. 

"  The  king's  troops  retreated  in  the  same  order  as  they  entered 
town,  the  infantry  on  the  hill  and  the  grenadiers  in  the  road,  but 
with  flanking  parties  more  numerous  and  farther  from  the  main 
body.    On  arriving  at  Merriam's  Comer  they  were  attacked  by  the 
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proyincials  who  had  proceeded  across  the  Great  Fields,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  company  from  Reading,  under  command  of  the  late 
Governor  Brooks.  Several  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded ;  among  the  latter  was  Ensign  Lester.  None  of  the  pro- 
vincials were  injured.  From  this  time  the  road  was  literally  luied 
with  provincials,  whose  accurate  aim  generally  produced  the 
desirea  effect  Guns  were  fired  from  every  house,  bam,  wall,  or 
covert.  «•*#»#* 

''  An  express  was  sent  from  Lexington  in  the  morning  to  Gene- 
ral Gage  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened  there ;  and  about  9 
o'clock  a  brigade  of  about  1,100  men  marched  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Right  Honorable  Hugh  Earl  Percy,  a  brigadier-gene- 
ral, consisting  oi  the  marines,  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  4th,  47tti, 
and  38th  regiments,  and  two  field-pieces.  This  reinforcement  ar- 
rived at  Lexington  about  2  o'clock,  placed  the  field-pieces  on  the 
high  ground  below  Monroe's  tavern,  and  checked  for  about  half 
an  hour  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  provincials.  During  this  time 
they  burnt  the  house,  barn,  and  other  out-buildings  of  Deacon  Jo- 
seph Loring,  the  house,  barn,  and  shop  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Mulliken, 
and  the  house  and  shop  of  Mr.  Joshua  Bond.  By  the  aid  of  this 
reinforcement  they  were  able  to  effect  their  retreat  to  Charlestown, 
though  not  without  sustaining  continual  losses  on  the  way.  They 
arrived  about  7  o'clock,  having,  during  a  day  unusually  hot  for 
the  season,  marched  upwards  of  36  miles,  and  endured  almost  in- 
credible suffering.  All  the  provisions  they  had  had  were  obtained  by 
purchase  or  plunder  from  the  people,  their  provision-wagons  hav- 
mg  been  taken  by  the  Americans.  Some  of  them  ^  were  so  much 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  they  were  obhged  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like  dogs'  ieifter  the 
chase.'  Our  militia  and  minute-men  pursued  them  to  Charles- 
town  Neck,  many  of  whom  remained  there  during  the  night; 
others  returned  home. 

**  The  dama^  to  private  property  by  firc,  robbery,  and  destruction,  was  estimated  at 
£274  16i.  7d.  in  Concord ;  £1761  Is.  5d.  in  Lexington ;  and  £1202  85.  Id.  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

<<0f  the  provincials  49  were  killed,  36  wounded,  and  5  missing.  Captain  Charki 
Miles,  Captain  Nathan  Barrett,  Jonas  Brown,  and  Abel  Frescott,  jr.,  of  Concord,  were 
wounded.  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  and  James  Hayward,  of  Acton,  were 
killed,  and  Luther  Blanchard  wounded.  Captain  Jonathan  WUson,  of  Bedford, 
killed,  and  Job  Lane  wounded. 

**  Of  the  British,  73  were  killed,  172  wounded,  and  26  missing ;  amoik^  whom 
18  officers,  10  sergeants,  2  drummers,  and  240  rank  and  tile.  Among  the  wounded 
were  Lieutenant  Colonels  Francis  Smith  and  Benjamin  Bernard.  Lieutenant  Edward 
Hall  was  wounded  at  the  north  bridge  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat.  He  died  the 
next  day,  and  his  remains  were  delivered  up  to  General  Gage.  Lieutenant  Edward 
Thornton  Gould  was  also  wounded  at  the  bridge  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  retmt" 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  recently 
erected  at  Concord,  at  the  place  where  the  old  north  bridge  of  Con- 
cord crossed  the  river.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  with  3ie  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the  marble  inlet : — 

"  Here,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  made  the  first  forcible  re- 
sistance to  British  aggression.  On  the  opposite  bank  stood  the  AnM- 
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rican  militia.  Here  stood  the  invading  army,  and  on  this  spot  tbs 
first  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  ^ve 
Independence  to  these  United  States.  In  gratitude  to  God  and  in 
the  love  of  Freedom,  this  monument  was  erected  A.  D.  1S36." 

The  monument  stands  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  public  road, 
near  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  who  gave  the  land  for  die 
above  purpose.  The  entrance  to  the  bridge  was  between  the  trees 
seen  standing  by  the  water's  edge  on  each  side  of  the  monument. 
These  trees  were  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  two 
British  soldiers  who  were  killed  at  this  spot  were  buried  a  few  feet 
from  the  monument.  The  place  is  marked  by  two  rough  stones, 
seen  on  the  left,  by  the  two  persons  represented  in  the  engraving. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  this 
town.  The  oldest  monument  is  in  tlie  lliLI  burying-groimd,  in- 
scribed thus:  "  Joseph  Merriam,  aged  47  years,  died  the  20  of  April, 
1677." 


au»SO. 

or  this  beloved  Disciple  and  Mini.ilrr  nf  Jpsus  Chrisl  '1  ia  jnslly  obserrable,  that,  in 
aildilion  lo  his  nslural  andarqtiiredBbLlitiF<i.hera<idi!>llngiiiKhnlly  favouiml  wilbUwM 
eminent  Graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Hefkneis,  Ilumiliiy,  nnu  Zeal,)  vhich  rendeTed 
him  peculiiTly  fit  Tur  vid  enabled  him  to  fp  Ihm'  the  grRal  and  ardaons  vork  of  the 
Ga«pel  Ministry,  upon  which  he  entered  in  ihe  25lh  year  of  his  age.  The  Daliei  of 
Ihe  varioun  Characlers  he  sustained  in  life,  irere  perfiinned  wilh  Rl*»t  strietnen  aad 
fidelity.  As  a  private  Christian  he  was  s.  bright  Example  of  Holiness  in  Life  and  Pa- 
rity in  ConTersalioo.  Bui  in  the  execution  of  y*  ininiMcrial  office  he  shone  wilh  Pe- 
cntiu  Lustre,— «  spirit  of  Devotion  animated  all  his  perfoimanccsj—hia  doctrine  drqj'd 
Bfi  J*  Rain  and  his  lips  distilled  like  the  Dew ; — his  Preaching  was  powerfnl  and 
SearchiDgi—aitd  he  who  l)l«s<jed  him  wilh  an  uncnromcm  Taleui  in  ft  particular  Aii^li- 
eation  to  y>  Consciences  of  men,  crowned  his  skilful  Endearourt  w^  great  suceest. 
As  y*  work  of  Ihe  Ministry  was  his  great  Del'i^lit.  .so  he  continued  fervent  and  diligent 
in  y«  Performance  of  it,  till  his  Divine  Loril  called  him  from  his  Service  on  Earth  to 
-'«  OlOTioo*  Recommnse  of  Bewaid  m  Hearen ;  where  u  oue  who  bat  Inmed  many 

-■-'"'--'- n  he  shines  as  a  itaf  for  ever  and  ever. 
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"  His  soul  was  of  y*  Angelic  Frame, 
The  Same  lDgre£eiiU,'aiid  the  moald  t*  same. 
Whom  y*  Creator  makes  a  Minister  of  Fame.^ 

"Waits. 
— I 
In  Memory  of  Capt.  JOHN   STONE,  the  Architect  of  that  Modem  and  justly 
Celebrated  Piece  of  Architecture,  Charies'  River  Bridge.    He  was  a  man  of  good  Natu- 
ral abilities,  which  seemed  to  be  adorned  with  Moral  Virtues  and  Christian  Gimoes. 
He  departed  this  lij(e  in  .the  year  of  oar  Lord  1791,  in  the  63  year  of  his  age. 

Thi&  stone  is  designed  by  its  durability  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  and  by  its'  eoloiir 
tosisniiy  the  moral  character,  of  Miss  ABIGAIL  DUDLEY;  who  died  Jan.  4,  1812, 
aged  73. 

The  following,  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Daftiel  Bliss, 
Esq.,  has  often  been  published  and  admired. 

God  wills  us  i'ree  ;— man  wills  ns  slaves.  I  will  as  God  wills ;  God's  win  be  done. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  JOHN  JACK}  A  n&ti^e  of  Africa,  who  dial  March,  1773,  aged 
about  cxtT  years.  Though  bom  in  a  land  oi  sWerv,  He  was  bom  free.  Though  he 
.ived  in  a  land  of  liberty,  He  lived  a  slave ;  Till  by  his  honest,  though  stolen  labours, 
He  acquired  the  source  of  slavery,  Which  p.ve  him  his  freedom  :  Though  not  long 
before  Death,  the  grand  tyrant,  Gave  him  his  final  emancipation.  And  jpnt  him  on  a 
looting  with  kings.  Though  a  slave  to  vice,  He  practised  those  virtues,  Without  which 
kings  are  but  slaves. 

Here  lyes  interred  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cargill,  late  of  Boston,  who  died  m 
Concord,  January  12,  1799,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Cargill  was  bom  in  BeU 
lyshannon,  in  Ireland,  -came  to  this  country  in  the  yedr  1774,  destitute  of  the  comlbits 
of  life  ;  but  by  his  industry  and  good  economy  he  acquired  a  good  estate ;  and,  hav- 
ing no  children,  he  at  his  death  devised  his  estate  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ctac^iXkt 
and  to  a  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  by  marriage,  and  especially  a  large  aad 
generous  donation  to  the  town  of  Concord  for  benevolent  and  chaxitable  purposes. 

'ifiw  iinn^,  O  God,  who  reinw  oo  high,  To  lar  mj  bones  wkh  Mnnnn  dead. 

Hitt  I  should  come  so  far  to  dio.  Rut  I  have  ¥opn  when  I  me 

jknd  leare  ogr  friends,  where  I  was  bred,         4  To  dwell  with  thee  in  Tonder  skiaik 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1701.  This  is  principally  an 
agricultural  town,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimac.  This  town 
has  a  tolerably  good  soil,  and  is  watered  by  Beaver  brook,  which 
crosses  it  from  New  Hampshire,  and  many  smaller  streams.  Since 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  Lowell,  a  good  market  has 
been  found  for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  town.  "A  fine 
and  picturesque  bridge  was  built  many  years  since  from  this  town 
to  Chelmsford,  over  the  head  of  Pawtucket  falls.  The  piers  are 
founded  on  the  rocks  that  divide  and  break  the  falls,  and  the 
arches  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  water  foaming  be- 
neath, has  a  wild  and  romantic  appearance.  Another  elegant  and 
costly  bridge,  just  below  the  falls,  connects  this  town  with  Lowell. 
It  was  built  in  1826,  is  about  500  feet  long,  is  roofed  the  whole 
length,  and  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance."  In  1837,  there 
was  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  4  sets  of  machinery ;  700 
pairs  of  boots  and  13,600  of  shoes  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$12,000;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufactiured  was  $4,000.  Popu- 
lation, 1,898.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concord,  18  from  Haver^ 
hiU|  and  27  from  Boston. 
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DUNSTABLE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1663.  This  is  a  small  township; 
the  land  is  rather  level,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  Nashua 
river  forms  the  western  border  of  the  town,  and  then  passes  into 
New  Hampshire.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  570.  Distance,  18  miles 
from  Concord,  6  south  of  Nashua  village,  and  37  from  Boston. 

"  Capt.  John  Lovell,  (or  Lovewell,  as  his  name  was  formerly  written,)  the  hero  of 
Pigwacket,  and  six  of  his  men,  were  from  this  town.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
several  bloody  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  taken  several  scalps,  for  which  he  received 
a  bounty  of  100  pounds  each,  from  the  treasury  of  the  colony.  In  Feb.  1724,  he  and 
his  followers  surprised  and  killed  a  party  of  ten  Indians,  as  they  were  sitting  aroond 
a  fire,  and  received  1,000  pounds  for  their  scalps  at  Boston  \  In  April,  1725,  Capt.  Lovell 
and  Lieut.  Joseph  Farwell,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Kobbins,  Knsign  John  Harwood,  Sergeant 
Noah  Johnson,  Robert  Usher,  and  Samuel  Whiting,  from  this  town,  £nsi«ni  Seth  Wy- 
man,  Thomas  Richardson,  Timothy  Richardson,  Ichabod  Johnson,  and  Josiah  John- 
son, of  Wobum ;  Ebenezer  Davis,  Josiah  Davis,  Josiah  Jones,  David  Mclvin,  Eleaar 
Melvin,  Jacob  Farrar,  and  Joseph  Farrar,  of  Concord ;  chaplain  Jonathan  Frye,  of 
An4over ;  Sergeant  Jacob  Fullum,  of  Weston ;  Corp.  Edward  Lingfield,  of  Derrr ; 
Jonathan  Kittredge  and  Solomon  Kies,  of  Billerica;  John  JeAs,  Daniel  Woods. 
Thomas  Woods,  John  Chamberlain,  Elias  Barron.  Isaac  X*aki»,  and  Josei^  Gilson,  of 
Oroton ;  Ebenezer  Ayer  and  Abiel  Asten,  of  Haverhill ;  with  several  othen  whc> 
returned  without  reaching  the  fieki  of  action,  to  the  number  of  46  in  all,  set  oat  Ar 
PigWBcket,  then  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  Pangus.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  having  reached  the  borders  of  a  pond  in  what  is  now  IVyeburg,  Maine,  fbftj 
were  attacked  by  about  80  Indians,  wiux  all  the  fury  of  the  most  determined  hostiUtj,. 
and  the  exultation  of  expected  victory.  The  heroic  band  maintained  the  fight  fkom 
morning  till  night,  when  the  enemy  withdrew ;  having  three-fourths  of  their  numbw 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  Lovell's  party,  himself  and  eight  more  were  dead,  four  wem 
groaning  with  the  agony  of  mortal  wounds,  several  were  wounded  less  sereiely,  niae 
remain^  unhurt,  and  one  had  fled  at  the  onset.  Lieut.  Robbins  was  left  numUy 
wounded  on  the  field  of  action ;  Lieut.  Farwell,  chaplain  Frye,  Davis  and  Jones,  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  failed  ana  were  \eU  ;  the  two  former  per- 
ished. Davis  and  Jones,  after  inexpressible  sufiering,  reached  a  place  of  safety.  The 
pond  alone,  by  protecting  their  rear,  saved  them  from  total  destruction.  Capt.  Tyng, 
of  Mass.,  after  a  few  days,  proceeded  to  the  spot,  to  bur>'  the  dead  ;  13  were  interr^ 
on  the  field,  and  their  names  inscribed  on  the  truths  of  the  trees ;  but  more  durabAi 
records  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  saoguiaary  conflict." — SpofferiPs  Gaz, 
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Framingham  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1700.  In  this  year 
it  was  by  the  general  court  '^  ordered  that  said  plantation,  called 
Framingham,  be  henceforth  a  township  retaining  the  name  of 
Framingham,  and  have  and  enjoy  all  the  priviledges  of  a  town 
according  to  law.  Saving  imto  Sherbon  all  the  rights  of  land 
granted  by  the  general  court  to  the  first  inhabitants,  and  those 
since  purchased  by  exchange  with  the  Indians  of  Natick,  or  other- 
wise, all  the  farms  lying  within  said  township  according  to  the 
former  grants  of  this  general  court."  On  the  same  day  this  grant 
was  made  by  the  legislature,  a  petition,  by  mutual  concert,  was 
made  for  a  laxge  tract  of  land  north-east  of  said  plantation,  termed 
Sudbury  Farms^  to  be  annexed  to  the  new  township,  which  wai 
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readily  granted.  The  first  miniatcr  of  the  place  was  Rev.  John 
Swift,  who  was  ordained  Oct.,  1701,  and  died  in  1745,  aged  67. 
Tha  church  at  the  time  of  its  organization  consisted  of  the  foUow^- 
ing  members : 

Henny  Rice,  Simon  Mellen,  Samuel  Winch, 

Daniel  Rice,  Deac.       Peter  Cloise,  Thomas  Frost, 

Jona-  Hemingway,  do.  Benjamin  Bridges,  Jolm  Haven, 

Thomas  Drury,  Caleb  Bridges,  Isaac  Bowen, 

Tbomaa  Walker,  Thomas  Mellen,  Stephen  Jermings, 

John  Stow,  Benjamin  Nurse,  NaUianiel  Haven. 
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This  village  is  about  half  way  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  being 
21  miles  from  the  former  and  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The 
Tillage  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  Con- 
negational,  one  of  which  is  (initarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist, 
Part  of  the  Unitarian  church  is  seen  on  the  right,  the  Orthodox 
church  on  the  left,  near  which  is  seen  in  the  distance  the  tower  of 
the  Universalist  church.  The  next  building  in  the  distance  west- 
ward of  the  Unitarian  church  is  the  academy,  which  is  constructed 
of  stone;  the  spire  seen  near  this  building  is  that  of  the  Baptist 
chnrch.  The  town-house,  having  pillars  at  each  end,  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  in  the  enclosed  green.  fiaronviHo,  a  manufacturing 
village,  is  situated  about  two  miles  north-east  from  this  place,  and 
has  a  Congregational  church.  The  "Framingham  Bank'.'  has  a 
capital  of  $99,450.  Population,  2,881.  The  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter  railroad  passes  through  this  toTi-n,  about  2  miles  south  from 
the  village.  This  town  is  watered  by  Sudbury  river,  a  principal 
branch  of  the  Concord  river.  The  surface  of  the  town  cannot  be 
considered  as  hilly  or  plain ;  it  consists  mostly  of  gentle  eminences 
and  depressions,  every  acre  being  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
soil  on  the  bi^  arable  land  is  rather  gravelly,  but  generelly, 
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throughout  the  town,  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  rye  and 
com. 

The  Framingham  cotton  and  woollen  manufactory  was  incor- 
porated in  1813,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  Saxon  manufac- 
tory was  incorporated  in  1824.  "This  company  purchased  the 
Leicester  factory  the  same  year,  and  the  stock  was  united  in  the 
same  corporation  by  act  of  court,  Feb.  8, 1825 ;  capital  $150,000." 
In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  5  woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  wool- 
len machinery ;  wool  consumed,  744,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured, 
268,640  yards,  valued  at  $311,800;  males  employed,  105;  females, 
141 ;  capital  invested,  $415,000.  There  were  1,524  pairs  of  boots 
and  34,955  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  .$31,293  ;  value 
of  paper  manufactured,  $46,000.  There  were  7,777  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $16,358. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Mr.  SmiUi,  the  first  minister  of  this  place,  with  a 
translation. 

Hie  jacet  qui  obiit  A.  D.  1745,  Aprilis  24to,  ^tatiaque  anno  67mo.  vir  ille  Reveren* 
dus  D.  Johannes  Swift.  Dotibus  et  nativis  et  acquisitis  ornatns ;  Docendi  Art^Bex, 
Exemplar  yivendi  Felix,  dum  vixit  mores  exhibens  secandum  Divinas  Regulas  £p 

o  necessaries :  commiscens  prudentiam  Serpcntis  columbsque  innocentiam 

eommercium  com  eo  habentibus.  In  vita  percharos,  aujue  gratam  soi  etsi  mcestam 
memoham  post  mortem  snis  relinquens : — Qai  per  vanoa  casus  variaqne  renim  dis- 
erimina,  atqae  a^qae  ad  mortem,  raram  Discretiouem,  Modestiam,  Patientiam,  vdCLii* 
tatiqae  Sapremi  Naminis  snbmissionem  spectandam  preebens,  jam  tandem  in  Domino 
reqnievit,  adoptionem  scilicet  corporis  obniti  Redemptionem,  expectabandus. 

rHere  lies  the  Revejend  John  Swift,  who  died  in  1745,  April  24^*  in  the  67th  year 
of  nis  age.  Adorned* with  gifts  both  native  and  acquired ;  ne  was  a  master  in  the  art 
of  teaching ;  a  model  of  living,  conforming  all  his  acts  to  the  divine  laws.  To  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  he  exhibited  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of 
the  dove.  While  hving,  he  was  very  much  beloved,  and  he  left  at  death  a  gratelUl, 
though  mournful  memory  to  his  friends.  Through  many  scenes  and  trials,  and  even 
unto  death,  he  manifested  a  rare  discretion,  modesty,  patience,  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  Will.  He  at  length  rests  with  the  Lord,  looking  for  the  adoption,  that  is,  the 
redemption  of  the  body.] 


GROTON. 


Groton  was  originally  a  grant  hy  the  general  court,  made  May 
23,  1655,  of  eight  miles  square,  to  Mr.  Dean  Winthrop  and  others, 
at  a  place  called  PeUgnnoay,  and  included  the  greatest  part  of  the 
towns  of  Pepperell  and  Shirley,  and  parts  of  Dunstable,  Westford, 
Littleton,  and  Harvard.  Mr.  Dean  Winthrop,  being  a  son  of  John 
Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony,  probably 
named  the  place  Groton^  from  the  town  in  England  whence  the 
family  came.  The  grant,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  times,  says, 
''the  court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  the  petitioners  eight  miles 
square  in  the  place  desired,  to  make  a  comfortable  plantation,"  and 
it  is  ordered  to  be  laid  out  ''  with  all  convenient  speed,  that  so 
no  encouragement  may  be  wanting  to  the  petitioners  for  the  speedy 
procuring  of  a  godly  minister  among  them."   Among  the  first  set- 
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tiers  were  William  Martin,  Richard  Blood,  Robert  Blood,  and  John 
Lakin.  The  precise  time  of  the  first  settlement  is  not  known,  but 
a  committee  oi  the  general  court,  appointed  October,  1659,  report, 
that  there  are  not  above  four  or  five  families  there,  though  "  it 
will  afford  a  comfortable  accommodation  for  sixty  families  at 
least." 

The  first  town  record  to  be  found  is  as  follows : — "  At  a  generall 
town  meeting,  June  23**'  1662,  It  was  agreed  uppon,  that  the  house 
for  the  minister  should  be  set  uppon  the  plane  whare  it  is  now 
framing.''  Also,  "that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  sett  upon  the 
right  hand  of  the  path,  by  a  small  white  oak,  marked  at  the  sow- 
west  side  with  two  notches  and  a  blaze."  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants increased  until  the  year  1676,  when,  having  been  three  times 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  in  Philip's  war,  they  abandoned  the  place. 
A  new  settlement  took  place,  it  is  believed,  in  the  spring  of  1678. 

The  first  minister  of  Groton  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  or- 
dained 1663,  left  the  inhabitants  in  1676.  His  successors  have 
been  Gershom  Hobart,  ordained  1678,  dismissed  1704  or  5  ;  Dud- 
ley Broadstreet,  ordained  1706,  dismissed  1712;  Caleb  Trowbridge, 
ordained  1715,  died  1760 ;  Samuel  Dana,  ordained  1761,  dismis- 
sed 1775  ;  Daniel  Chaplin,  ordained  1778,  retired  by  reason  of  age 
1825 ;  Charles  Robinson,  installed  1826,  dismissed  1838 ;  Rey. 
Greorge  W.  Wells,  installed  Nov.  21,  1838.  A  Presbyterian  society 
was  incorporated  in  1788,  but  it  never  had  an  ordained  minister, 
and  has  become  extinct  In  1826,  a  part  of  the  first  parish  seceded 
and  formed  an  Orthodox  society ;  whose  ministers  have  been  John 
Todd,  ordained  1827,  dismissed  1833 ;  Charles  Kitteridge,  install- 
ed 1833,  dismissed  1835 ;  Dudley  Phelps,  installed  1836,  the  pre- 
sent minister.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  1832,  and  they 
have  Amasa  Saunderson  for  their  minister. 

Groton,  as  now  bounded,  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  having 
many  angles  in  its  boundary  lines.  None  of  its  original  boundaries 
are  retained,  except  one  mile  on  Townsend  on  the  Avest,  and 
Massapoag  Pond  on  tlie  N.  East.  Its  present  area  is  about  27,350 
acres ;  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  viz.  the  central  part,  is  an  excellent 
soil  for  grass,  corn,  barley,  or  most  crops  usually  cultivated  in  New 
England. 

The  village,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  contains  two  meeting- 
houses, one  academy,  two  district  school-houses,  five  mercantile 
shops,  two  taverns,  and  seventy  other  dwelling-houses.  The  en- 
graving is  It  north-western  view  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the 
academy,  seen  on  the  right,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village. 
This  place  is  17  miles  from  Concord,  14  to  Lowell,  30  to  Worces- 
ter, and  34  to  Boston.     Population,  2,057. 

At  the  west  part  of  the  town,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  center,  on  the  Squannacook  river,  there  is  a  paper-mill,  which 
will  employ  from  8  to  10  hands.  There  are  two  tanneries,  and  4 
Crist  and  saw-mills.  The  town  is  mostly  a  farming  town,  and 
formerly  has  raised  large  quantities  of  hops,  but  the  recent  low 
prices  have  discouraged  the  hop  growers.    In  1837,  the  value  of 
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clolhing  mamifaoturccl  was  $2-1,00(1;  number  of  garments,  11,000; 
males  employed,  'A  ;  females,  2-15. 

The  foiiowiiii;,  respectinc!  the  Indian  depredations  in  this  town, 
is  from  Uwight's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 

"Groinn,  in  the  enrly  prrioils  of  ixn  Nriilcment.  (nperieiiced  its  sliare  of  Indian  de- 
predalions.  Itvns  InrorptiniW  in  Hh'i.'i.  In  I'iTil,  nbod^of  Mragwcntprtd  itonthe 
second  of  MBrch.plunrlereilsrvrriilhon^ra,  and  ijnrriedoa  anunilwrorcaltle.  On  ttw 
ninth,  ttiey  amtmshol  fuur  mi-n.  uho  n'cre  diivitiE;  Ihcir  cans,  killed  one,  ond  look  a 
second  -,  bill,  while  ihry  verc  disputing  about  the  iimnner  of  pnttin>,'  him  lu  death,  be 
escaped.  On  Ihclhirleenlh,  nhout  iVnii  hiindri-d  i  if  these  people  Bsxaulieil  Grotoa  again. 
The  inhabitants,  alarnied  by  ihe  rce.'nl  desiruciiiin  oi  Unni-nRler.  hod  retreated  into  fiv« 
inirTisoned  houses.  Four  of  ihwe  vetf  irithiii  inu'-Wel.»hot  of  eneh  other.  The  filUl 
stood  at  the  di^itBnce  Ufa  mile.  Between  the  ftinrneiij^hbunns  <in);s  were  gathered  all 
the  ntltte  belminn!;  tn  the  inhabitnnts. 

<■  In  the  mtiminii;  tait  of  the  Iiulinns  xbinrnl  lliom!>e1vn<  Itehind  n  hill,  near  one  of 
tlie  fiiiir  Koniwin*,  with  an  inienlion  lodeiiiv  the  mh:iliilanlr<(iatol'tlii'ir  fi)rtilic:atinnK. 
The  alarm  wax  immedinielv  eiven.  A  eiiuKidemhle  pin  of  the  men  in  tliis  ^rriran, 
and  wvpral  fmni  the  n<-xt.  iiniirtldently  wirnl  titlt  t"  mqirise  lln'in  ;  when  a  Inrse  body, 
whn  had  been  lyins  in  ambnKh  fur  this  pnrpiise.  aro^e  ln^lnnlanl■<lusly,  and  timi  upon 
Ihein.  The  Encli'-h  deil.  Another  pari^  iif  the  Indians,  at  the  »»me  time,  eaiite  upni 
the  rear  of  the  ni-are^l  ^rriion.  thuK  deprived  of  \l*  defence,  and  becnn  tii  pull  down 
(be  palisade?!.  The  llyiDS  KnulL^h  retrentiil  to  t)iK  next  i^m«'>n ;  .ind  the  winnen  and 
children,  futsa ken  as  ihev  were,  eseapi-il,  nnilcr  Ibc  pnitiTtion  of  Pnividenw,  to  iha 
same  plane  of  satcty.  Tm  unsarriHined  houses  in  the  Iohd  were  then  set  on  fire  by 
the  savages. 

"  In  a  similar  manner  they  attempted  to  snrpri.-'e  the  solitary  f^irrison,  one  of  their 
people  liring  employed  to  decoy  the  Kn^lish  out  of  it,  iriici  an  amlmsh  in  the  neit-hbor- 
fiooil.  The  watch,  however,  diseorerin?  the  ambush,  aarn  thi'  ninrni.  and  nrvvented 
the  mischief  intended.  The  neUilaylhe  Indians  withdrew;  hnvin?  burnt  aboal  forty 
da-ellmg-hnoMS  and  the  church,  It^cihcr  with  barns  and  uut-huuM's.  Jiihn  itlonnco, 
their  leader,  durinc  the  preceding  day,  uilh  the  !4imc  »pirit  which  i>i  exhibiied  with  so 
much  vanity  and  hau^tiness  in  the'pnii-Limniionsof  General  Bun.'riyne.  the  <luhe  ol 
Branswirk  when  entering  Fmnce,  and  General  Le  Clerk  when  ntiackiii!;  St.  Dnmin* 
p>,  insulted  the  inhahiianls  of  GrU'in  with  his  fumier  exploits  in  bnnini);  Lancaster 
anil  Meillirld ;  threatened  that  he  nnuld  hum  (iroton,  Chclm»fur1.  Cmiounl.  atid  Bos- 
tun:  and  il'i'Inied.  amid  m.iiiy  taunts  aniUila-iphemies,  that  he ''iitild  do  whatever  he 
pleased.  His  ihreatenin^  aitainsttrrntiin  heeiecnteil ;  bitl,  instead  uf  burning  the  other 
towns,  he  was  taken  a  iiuauticr  a  lew  niimlhs  afterwards,  led  thcongh  Ihe  streeu  of 
SosiOQ  with  a  halter  aboal  his  neck,  and  hanged.    His  Ihioe  compeers  in  hwightiaeei 
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met  with  a  Iktc  differing  in  form  from  his ;  bnt  bj  the  Inglorious  and  wkaMm  aad 
of  their  efSxtn  are  exhibited  to  mankind  as  solemn  monitions  of  the  madness,  as  wdl 
as  impiety,  of  arrogating  to  a  human  arm  that  disposal  of  events  which  belongs  only 
to  God.  One  would  think,  that  Sennacherib  and  Rabshakeh  had  long  since  taught  this 
lesson  effectually.  For  Monoco,  ignorance  may  be  pleaded ;  for  the  Christian  boasters 
there  is  no  excuse." 


HOLLISTON. 


The  first  settlements  were  made  in  this  town  about  1710.  In 
1724,  the  people  had  increased  to  thirty-four  families,  and  finding 
it  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  distance,  to  attend  meeting  and 
do  duty  in  Sherburne,  they  petitioned  the  town  to  set  them  off, 
which  was  amicably  voted.  The  same  year,  (1724)  they  were 
incorporated  by  the  general  court ;  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  Liondon,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  university  in 
Cambridge,  the  place  was.  called  HoUiston.  The  soil  in  this  town 
is  generally  of  a  good  quality ;  a  small  branch  of  Charles  river  rises 
in  this  town,  and  affords  a  good  water-power.  There  is  one 
woollen  factory,  one  of  thread,  and  one  of  combs.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  brogans  arc  made  here,  employing  about  300  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  There  are  2  churches,  1  for  Congregationalists 
and  1  Methodist  Distance,  21  miles  S.  of  Concord,  6  N.  EL  of 
Hopkinton,  and  24  south-westerly  from  Boston.  Population,  1,775, 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  20,803  pairs  of 
boots,  244,578  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  .^241, 626;  males  employ- 
ed, 312 ;  females,  149.  There  were  26,580  straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $33,210. 

The  first  church  was  gathered,  and  Mr.  James  Stone  was  or- 
dained the  first  pastor  here,  in  1728.  In  1743,  Mr.  Joshua  Prentiss 
was  ordained  the  second  minister;  he  continued  pastor  42  years, 
and  died  in  1788.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Timothy  Dickinson^ 
the  third  minister,  Avho  was  ordained  in  1789.  December,  1753, 
and  January,  1754,  were  remarkable  for  what  is  called  the  great 
sickness  in  Holliston.    '*  The  patients  were  violently  seized  with  a 

Eiercing  pain  in  the  breast  or  side ;  to  be  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
ead  was  not  common ;  the  fever  high.  The  greater  part  of  those 
that  died  were  rational  to  the  last;  they  lived  three, four,  five,  and 
six  days  after  they  were  taken.  In  some  instances,  it  appears, 
they  strangled,  by  not  being  able  to  expectorate ;  some  in  this  case, 
who  were  thought  to  be  in  their  last  moments,  were  recovered  by 
administering  oil.  In  about  six  weeks  fifty-three  persons  died, 
forty-one  of  whom  died  within  twenty-two  days."  The  following 
account  of  this  sickness  is  extracted  from  the  account  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Prentiss.  "  December  31st,  seven  lay  unbiuriecL  Janu- 
ary 4th,  ten  lay  unburied,  in  which  week  seventeen  died.  There 
were  two,  three,  four,  and  five  buried  for  many  days  successively. 
Of  those  who  died,  fifteen  were  members  of  this  church."  **  Wb 
are  extremely  weakened  by  the  desolation  death  has  made  in 
many  of  the  most  substantial  families  among  us;  four  families 
whoUy  broken  up,  losing  both  their  heads.    "Die  sickness  was  so 
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prevalent,  that  but  few  families  escaped ;  for  more  than  a  month, 
there  was  not  enough  well  to  tend  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead, 
though  they  spent  their  whole  time  in  these  services ;  but  the  sick 
suffered  and  the  dead  lay  unburied;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
help  was  procured,  and  charitable  assistance  afforded,  by  many  in 
the  neighboring  towns."  **  We  are  a  small  town,  consisting  of 
about  eighty  families,  and  not  more  than  four  hundred  souls." 


HOPKINTON. 


The  principal  part  of  this  town  was  purchased  of  the  natives  by 
Mr.  Leverett,  president  of  Harvard  college :  its  Indian  name  was 
Quansigomog.  A  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  called 
by  the  natives  Megonko,  It  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  legacy  of  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.  to  Harvard  col- 
lege, and  was  called  Hopkinton,  in  honor  to  his  name.  It  was 
leased  out  by  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  college  to  the  first 
settlers.  The  settlement  began  about  the  year  ]  710  or  12,  and 
was  never  interrupted ;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  December, 
1715. 

Hopkinton  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  small  valleys,  and  well 
watered.  There  are  two  ponds  in  the  westerly  part  of  this  town* 
From  one,  which  is  callea  White- Hall  Pond,  issues  one  of  the  ex- 
treme branches  of  the  Concord  river,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Merrimac.  From  the  other,  called  the  North  Pond,  (although  it 
lies  nearly  south  of  the  first,  about  two  miles  distant,)  issues  one 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Providence  or  Blackstone  river.  One 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Cliarles  river  also  takes  its  rise  in  this 
town.  The  Mineral  Spring  in  this  town,  near  White-Hall  Pond, 
is  much  visited.  It  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  iron.  There  is  a  large  and  commodious  hotel  at  this  place, 
and  it  is  a  fashionable  place  of  resort,  situated  Avithin  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  at  Westborough, 
and  7  miles  from  the  Blackstone  canal,  at  Northbridge.  There 
are  in  the  town  4  churches,  (2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1 
Methodist,)  2  cotton  factories,  and  2,166  inhabitants.  Distant  24 
miles  S.  W.  of  Concord,  30  northerly  from  Providence,  14  easterly 
from  Worcester,  and  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,428  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manufactured. 
656,900  yards ;  valued  at  $66,350.  There  were  72,300  pairs  or 
boots  and  15,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $152,300; 
males  employed,  234 ;  females,  24  There  were  2,960  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  valu^  at  $6,350. 

The  first  church  was  gathered,  and  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel 
Barrett,  was  ordained,  in  1724;  in  1772,  Rev.  Elijah  Pitch  was 
ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Fitch  died  in 
1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  in  1791.  Some 
time  after  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  first  Congregational 
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nmister,  a  number  of  tlic  iiiha)>itaiits  of  the  Episcopal  order  liviRg 
in  the  town,  the  Rev.  Rogor  I'rire,,  a  gpiitlpriian  ot  eminence  and 
abiliiy,  camfi  from  England,  and  erected  a  limise  near  the  middle 
of  the  town  for  public  worship,  and  endowed  it  with  a  triebe,  and 
pubhc  worship  was  performed  under  his  nimistry  for  a  number  of 
years.  After  his  reniovnl  to  En^^land,  he  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trout- 
beck,  who  ofliciatfid  as  minister  for  some  time. — The  two  churches 
in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  represented  in  the  above  engrarinx, 
are  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  descends  with  considerable 
abruptness  to  the  eastward. 

In  or  about  the  year  1746,  twelve  men  and  a  boy  were  enlisted 
in  this  town,  by  Capt.  Preseoti,  of  Concord,  to  go  upon  the  expe- 
dition to  Cuba.  They  went,  and  all  diwi  there,  except  the  boy. 
The  boy  returned ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  old  people,  that 


they  were  twelve  of  the  most  robust  young 
names  were 

Edward  Oanel, 

Henry  Walker, 

Henry  Walker,  Jr., 

Gideon  Ciould, 


II  in  the  town.  Their 


Francis  Peirce,  Samuel  Krale, 

Thomas  nolloes,  iSamuel  Clemona, 

Eleazer  Rider,  Ebenezer  Coller, 

Cornelius  Claflen,        Samnel  Rossean. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  village  of  praying 

Indians ;  the  following  is  from  Oookin's  account : 

'■  Magunkaquog  is  the  seventh  town  where  praying  Indians 
inhabit.  The  signification  of  the  places  name  is  a  place  of  great 
trees.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  bounds  of  Natick  and  partly 
npon  the  lands  granted  to  the  connlry.  It  lieth  west-southerly  from 
Boston  about  twenty-four  miles,  near  the  mid-way  between  Pi'atick 
and  Has.<:anamcssit.  The  number  of  their  families  is  about  eleven, 
and  about  fifty-five  sonls.  There  are  men  and  women,  eight 
members  of  the  church  at  Natick,  and  about  fifteen  baptized  per- 
sons. The  quantity  of  the  land  belonging  to  it  is  about  three 
thousand  acres.    The  Indians  plant  upon  a  great  hill,  which  is. 
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vary  fertile.  These  people  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sabbath, 
and  observe  civil  order,  as  do  the  other  towns.  They  have  a  con- 
stable and  other  officers.  Their  ruler's  name  is  Pampliaman ;  a 
sober  and  active  man,  and  pious.  Their  teachers  name  is  Job; 
a  person  well  accepted  for  piety  and  abilities  among  them.  This 
town  was  the  last  settling  of  the  old  towns.  They  have  plenty  of 
com,  and  keep  some  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  for  which  tlie  place 
is  well  accommodated." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  socond  edition  of  a  Century 
Sermon,  preached  iu  this  place  in  1815.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howe.  It 
is  introduced  here  to  show  the  nature  of  some  of  the  controversies 
which,  owing  to  human  imperfection,  will  occasionally  take  place 
between  a  minister  and  his  people.  Of  the  merits  of  the  following 
case,  the  author  has  no  information,  excepting  what  is  published 
in  the  sermon.  He  would,  however,  observe,  that  in  controversies 
of  this  kind  there  is  generally  some  tuult  on  both  sides,  and  that 
men,  when  associated  in  a  body,  will  oftentimes  do  acts  which  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  do  in  their  private  capacity.  Mr.  Howe,  in 
the  course  of  this  sermon,  says — 

''When  the  public  took  sides  upon  politics,  your  minister  was  a  federalist,  thougfa.be 
was  sensible  a  very  ^reat  majority  of  the  town  were  of  ditTcrenr  sentiments.  He  be- 
lieved then,  as  he  believes  now,  that  he  ought  to  have  more  rc*pard  to  his  country  thmn. 
to  any  particular  part  of  it ;  and  when  he  has  cNi.'nsionally  preached  political  sermont, 
they  have  repeated})'  occasioned  uncomfi^rtnlilc  fetdinirs. 

"  Another  difliculty  your  minister  has  had  tn  encounter  ^tis  the  want  of  support.  A 
vast  change  has  taken  place  in  the  expenses  of  dressing  and  living  since  my  ordina- 
tion, and  yet  no  addition  has  Ije^Mi  matleto  my  salary. 

<<  When  a  candidate,  I  detprminvd  I  would  never  settle  till  I  saw  a  reasonable  jpros- 
pect  of  a  comfortable  support,  and  when  sf*ttled  that  I  would  never  complain  oi  my 
salan'.    I  remained  of  this  mind  till  I  had  been  your  ininiNter  for  fifteen  years. 

"  Borne  down  with  the  fatigues  of  manual  laiior,  pressed  inio  the  woods  in  the  win- 
ter, to  theplousrh  in  the  s^jring,  and  into  the  meadow  in  the  summer,  to  support  my 
family  comfortably  and  fulfil  my  pnnnises.  I  t'elt  the  bu«<iness  of  the  ministry  was 
greatly  neglected  ;— that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  in  ay 
profession,  unless  the  people  did  mon-  toward  my  support. 

"I  committed  my  thoughts  to  paptT.  then  communicated  them  to  four  brethren  of 
the  church,  then  to  the  church  as  a  Nnly,  and  atUTward  to  the  town." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  this  communication  : 

"  When  you  gave  me  a  call  to  settle  with  you  in  the  eosp*,*!  ministry,  and  the  town 
had  concurred  and  made  their  proposals.  I  trwik  the  matter  under  serious  consideratkxi. 
I  considered  the  unanimity  of  th*>  church  and  town  as  favorable  circumstances,  and 
the  proposals  that  were  made  with  re>per'i  to  my  siip|)ort.  as  reasonable,  though  not 
large.  The  ministerial  land  I  was  scn^^ible  was  g<>>«l.  ihou;:h  the  state  of  cuUivatioii 
was  very  bad,  and  the  fences  extrenn-fy  p<for.  It  then  apjxrared  to  me,  if  I  should  be 
favored  with  pro^^perity.  with  the  knowledge  I  ihoui;ht  I  had  of  ajriculture,  that  1  should 
be  able  to  support  a  family.  With  those  views  1  gave  my  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
was  ordained,  and  swm  had  a  family-  At  this  time,  every  article  of  provision  was  low, 
labor  was  cheap,  and  my  income  was  sufiicient  for  my  support.  Kut  within  two  years 
from  my  ordination,  money  begiui  to  «leprceiate,  and  tlie  pri«'e  of  lalif»r  to  rise ;  my  sala- 
ry has  continued  depreciating  and  lalH>r  rising,  tilt  it  is  not  worth  more  than  half  what 
it  was  when  I  was  settled. 

"I  have  always  been  sensible  of  the  difRcultt"  of  transacting  money  business  with 
any  people  ;  and  from  this  impression  hnve  lalwrcd  with  my  hands,  to  make  provi.sion 
for  my  family,  and  fulfil  my  promises.  I  have  scarcely  ever  sufiered  myself  to  make 
any  complaints  ;  but  I  find  at  prebent,  that  my  expenses  arc  increasing  and  my  income 
decreasing.    This  has  led  me  mto  considerable  perplexity  with  respect  to  my  (Inty.   If 
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I  tika  ffinriUan  and  nmofe,  it  mustte  with  a  considerable  loss  ofptupeity.  If  I 
lOMia  at  I  aiB^Iaee  no  nun  to  expect  any  better  times.  If  I  exert  myself  more  in 
laboring  wklk  wj  haadsp  it  asiist  be  disadvantageous  both  to  yoo'and  me ;  for  then  I 
■mst  Battel  Wf  umflwioml  bosiness.  If  I  advertise  my  hoase  and  land  for  sale,  it 
win  rapear  precipitate.  If  I  propose  to  the  town  to  purchase  it  for  the  next  minister, 
^■d  BSK  them  to  dismiss  me;  I  know  not  how  this  will  operate.  I  do  not  rrish  ta  leave 
tit  Mtnilyy  ;  bat  if  I  should  ever  remove,  it  is  full  time,  for  I  have  probably  spent  the 
tot  part  of  my  life  among  you.  Fifleen  years  ago,  the  expense  of  candidate  preach- 
log  vas  four  or  five  doUara  a  Sabbath ;  now  it  is  eight  or  ten.  Then  the  niembers  of 
oar  general  court  had  one  dollar  per  day,  now  they  have  two  dollars  per  day.  A  com- 
mon laborer  at  that  tima  had  fifty-five  or  sixty  dollars  per  year ;  now  they  have  130, 
140,  and  some  150  dollam  a  year.       •#•••• 

'^In  diese  circumstancoi^  brethren,  1  request  your  advice.   Shall  I  ask  a  dismission  7 

Or,  shall  I  ask  to  have  the  depreciation  made  up  on  my  salar}'  ?    Shall  I  ask  the  town 

*16  porchase  my  hoose  and  land  7  Or,  shall  I  advertise  it  in  a  public  paper  ?    Or,  ought 

t    I  to  remain  satisfied  as  I  am? 

'    .        ^It  costs  me  this  year  one  hundred  and  fiAy  dollars  for  one  nian*s  labor,  who  can- 

i\  '  l att  do  mj  basiness  either  winter  or  summar ;  and  if  I  add  to  this  sum  the  reasonable 

^     'aimnse  of  his  board,  it  will  amount  to  as  much  as  the  town  pay  to  my  support.    It 

'         ''  nif  be  Mid  that  the  ministerial  land  is  much  more  productive  than  formerly  :  this  is 

' «     '*  iMi  but  how  comes  it  to  pass  >    Is  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  labor  and  expense  I 


'iMNa  been  at  to  cultivate  and  fence  it  7    Some  years  I  have  expended  as  much  on  the 

.  *"lHilailhe  whole  of  the  income. 

.^  « If  it  should  be  said  I  have  other  income,  I  ask,  is  it  right  for  me  to  spend  the  pro- 

xMlty  that  was  left  to  my  wife,  by  her  parents,  while  I  am  preaching  to  a  people  well 

'  mBIs  to  support  me,  when,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  she  may  be  left  in  poverty  and  dis- 

tats? 

"  If  a  farm  be  let  out  at  the  halves,  the  buildings  and  fences  will  soon  be  out  of  re- 
pair, and  the  land  impoverished.  If  all  the  labor  be  hired  to  carry  on  a  farm,  and  pay 
ue  other  expenses,  the  income  to  the  owner  will  be  but  small.  I  say  these  things  to 
show  you  my  situation,  and  to  convince  you,  that,  should  I  ask  a  dismission  in  a  few 
months,  you  ought  not  to  think  it  unreasonable." 

The  manner  in  which  the  town  acted  upon  Mr.  Howe's  com- 
munication is  ^en^by  the  following. 

"  The  town  met  on  Dec.  15,  1806.  Mr.  Howe  was  called  upon  to  read  to  the  town 
the  communication  he  had  made  to  the  church.  U]X)n  which  the  vote  was  put,  *  to  see 
if  the  town  will  (on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  money)  add  8116  67  to  the  yearly 
salary  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  till  such  time  as  labor  and  provisions  fall  in  their 
prices  as  low  as  when  he  was  onlained.'  This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

<<Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  would  add  SI  16  67  till  such  time  as 
the  members  of  our  general  court  receive  less  than  two  dollars  per  day  for  their  ser- 
f  Tioes.    This  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

*       «Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  add  SI  16  67  for  seven  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  January  next.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

<'  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  make  up  one  half  the  depreciation 
on  his  salary,  from  this  time,  while  he  continues  their  mimster.  This  passed  in  the 
negative  by  a  large  majority. 

**  Then  5lr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will,  in  future,  give  him  two  hundred 
dollars  for  his  annual  salary,  and  average  it  on  labor,  corn,  rye,  cider,  butter  and 
cheese,  beef  and  pork,  at  the  prices  they  bore  on  the  day  of  his  ordination.  This 
passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  purchase  his  house  and  land,  and 
keep  it  for  the  next  minister.    This  psissed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  request  the  church  by  a  vote  lo 
grant  him  a  dismission.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  said  he  had  but  one  proposition  more  to  make  ;  which  was,  to  see 
if  the  town  were  willing  he  should  publish  the  communication  he  had  made  to  iha 
diurch,  and  read  to  the  town  this  day,  and  all  the  doings  of  the  town  themm.  And 
this  also  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

Attest,         EPHRAIM  READ,  Town  ClerV 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  Mr.  Howe  says, — 
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«  Mj  brethren,  maj  I  aak  a  question,  a  plain,  simple  qnettioBf  Howthall  I  oibCain 
Tonreonsent?  Shall  I  take  siiwice  forconaentT'  Yoor  connienaneei  dbegrorn  wil- 
bngness. 

"  The  question  is  this :  do  yon  know  by  what  meant  I  have  beeome  m  fkk  as  to 
have  a  great  house,  finished  and  furnished ;  a  farm,  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  flodc  of  iheep^ . 
horses,  and  money  at  interest  ?    I  say  nothing  aboat  my  debts  to^ay. 

"  Shall  I  answer  the  question  7  The  principal  reason  is  this ;  because  I  haw  bam 
doing  ynur  businessj  and  neglecting  my  awn.  What  is  your  business  7  Yoor  bomnesi 
is  to  support  your  minister ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing,  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  And  what  is  my  business  f  My  business  is  to  study  and  preach ;  and  in  this  I 
have  never  abounded.  It  is  true,  I  have  been  absent  from  pabuc  worship  not  mora 
than  four  or  five  Sabbaths  for  twenty-five  years  ;  but  I  have  liequentlv  been  present, 
and  attempted  to  preach,  when  it  has  been  mortifying  to  me,and  couhl  not  have  been 
edifying  to  you.  I  have  sometimes  administered  reproof,  both  to  the  church  and  the 
•ociety,  in  a  manner  that  has  been  thought  to  discover  some  degree  of  severity ;  but  in 
these  cases  you  have  always  had  good  sense  enough  to  know  you  richly  desenred  it." 


■  I 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712.  The  face  of  the  town  is 
rather  rough  and  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  not  of  the  first  quality  for ' 
cultivation.  There  are,  however,  some  good  farms  and  extensive 
meadows  on  the  branches  of  the  Shawshine  river,  several  of  which 
rise  in  this  town.  In  1837,  the  vahie  of  boots  and  shoes  manufac- 
tured in  this  place  was  $12,278;  fur  caps  manufactured,  60,000; 
muffs  and  neck  ties,  600;  fur  capes,  400 ;  fiir  gloves,  1,000  pairs; 
value  of  these  articles,  $73,000 ;  males  employed,  25 ;  females,  75 ; 
capital  invested,  $55,000.  There  was  also  an  establishment  for 
calico  printing.  Population,  1,622.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Con- 
cord, 13  from  Lowell,  and  10  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  far-famed  spot  where  the 
first  blood  was  shed  at  the  opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  engraving  is  a  western  view  from  the  Concord  road, 
showing  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the  monument  on  Lexington 
green,  or  common.  The  monument  is  situated  on  a  small  eleva- 
tion of  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  green ;  a  small  school- 
'  house  stood  on  this  spot  at  the  lime  the  British  troops  fired  upon 
the  Americans,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775.  The  church 
seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  same  spot  where  the  ancient 
church  stood,  which  Avas  taken  down  in  1794,  when  the  present 
building  was  erected.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
monument : — 

Sacred  to  the  Liberty  and  the  Risrhts  of  Mankind! ! ! — The  Freedom  &  Independ- 
ence ol"  America, — Sealed  and  defende<l  with  the  blr)o«l  of  her  sons. — This  Monument 
is  erected — By  the  Inhabitants  of  Lexin<]^on — Under  the  patronaa^e,  and  at  the  expense 
of— The  Coramonuvalih  of  Msissar.hiisetLs, — To  the  memory  of  their  Fellow-Citizens 
—Ensign  Robert  Munroe,  Me:>srs.  Jonas  Parkt^r, — Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harring- 
ton, Jun' — ^laaac  Muzzy,  Caleb  Harrin^i^on,  and  John  Brown — Of  Lexington,  and 
-  Asahel  Porter  of  W(»burn — Who  fell  on  this  field,  the  first  victims  to  the — Sword  of 

•  British  Tyranny  &  Oppression — On  the  momins:  of  the  ever  memorable — Nineteenth 

r  of  April,  An.  Dom.  1775 —The  Die  was  Cast ! !  '—The  Blood  of  these  Martyrs— In  the 

'  eaiise  of  God  &  their  Country, — Was  the  Cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States  then — 

Coloiiies,  &  gave  the  spring  to  the  Spirit,  Firmness — ^And  Resolution  •f  their  Fellow- 
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Citizens — They  ro>c  as  mic  man  In  rmrwiBi'  ilii'ir  liii'lhri-n's— niin-d.  Jin.t  at  Ihe  poini 
of  theswofiUo  assist  &— Deli-Dil  thsir native  I'liicIii-i. — They  miWy  Jarcil  lobe  I'reeM 
— Ttie  contest  was  loti?,  llowiy  ii  nfleciin?,— Kiirhtiiiii*  lIo;ii-ni  ;i|>pr.>vcil  tlic  solemiL 

Speal  1 — Vielory  croiriied  ihfir  nrius :— And  the  Pt:!"*,  Lil>i-riv,  i  InJi'pendpnce,  of 
;  Untied— States  of  Aini'noi,T3S  {heir  i;Kiriotu  Ui'wnr^l.— iJiiilt  in  the  yenr  n>f9. 

The  house  seen  belwccu  tlm  church  ami  tliu  mominjout  was  in 
1775  the  public  inn,  kept  l»y  3Ir.  Jolui  niitkniaii:  it  is  now  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Rufus  Merriitni.  Tlio  Anipricaiis  jii  the  lime  they 
were  fired  upon  were  pariidcd.  pctrhitps.  I'lmr  or  live  rods  eastward 
of  the  monument,  towards  the  harn  seen  in  Iho  <iigr;iviii^.  In  the 
extreme  distance,  on  the  riclit.  is  sei'u  ilir  tiiwor  fl'  the  Baptist 
church,  on  the  Iloslon  road.  The  villai'i-  iji  ilir  vicinity  of  the 
churches  consists  of  abont  forly  dweUiiiL'-lioiKses,  mosc  of  which 
are  situated  south-westward  of  the  nionnnniit. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  tlie  ancient  nioetine-lionsc  and  other 
buildings,  as  they  appeared  In  17r,>.  In  llic  afternoon,  on  their 
retreat,  the  British  troops  fired  a  caiiiinn  hall  lliniusih  litis  meeting- 
house; it  passed  out  throni.'h  Ihe  pulpit  Hindow.  The  drawing 
was  made  from  a  large  print,  piihlished  In"  Mr.  Atnos  I)i.HililtIe,  of 
New  Haven,  Con.,  in  177i>.  Mr,  Doolittle  and  Mr.  Marl,  who 
made  the  original  drawins,  wcr<:  bolJi  mi-tnlMTs  of  the  governor's 

fuard  at  New  Haven,  which  company,  wlien  ilic  new,s  of  the 
loodshed  at  Lexington  reached  \e\v  Haven,  immediately  volun- 
teered their  services,  took  up  llieir  marrli  for  Itostou.  and  joined  the 
American  army  investing  that  place.  The  coinpiiny  conthmed  at 
Cambridge  for  a  nnml)er  of  weeks  hell.re  lln-y  returned.  While 
here,  Mr.  Karl  and  Mr.  nnoliille  visiieil  l,exiLi2ln)i  and  Concord, 
and  took  a  drawing  of  the  bniUlings  and  siirii.nindinj  scenery,  par- 
ticularly at  Lexington,  whore  tiie'tirst  liloml  wa.f  t^lied.* 
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"At  alimit  111  ii'ctoik  in  Ihn  ovajiiis  of  the  ISth,  a  detachment 
of  Brilisli  Ironps,  <'oiisistiit!;  of  iirniadkrs  ami  Hfiht  infantry,  in  all 
alxnit  riL;ht  )iiiit(trcil,  i-iiiharki-il  from  Ilniiton  in  boats,  and  landed 
at  Lcclimere  Point  in  ( 'ainhridi:!,',  just  as  thcnioon  rose.  To  pre- 
vent discovery,  iln'V  look  a  hyjialh  leadiniitolhe  njain  road,  which 
obligrd  thrm  to  wadi;  through  niarsliy  jilaces  and  water  to  aeon- 
siderable  drplh. 

"tJovcniorCJape,  hy  jiosthig  sentinels,  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
carrying  intelliiience  of  tlie  embarkation  of  the  troops  into  the 
conntry,  IJnt  nothing  of  the  kind  conld  escape  the  nolice  of  the 
vigilant  and  active  (Joueral  Warren  and  his  compatriots.  Colonel 
Revere  and  a  Mr.  Lineohi  had  hoen  seasonably  sent  out  of  Boston, 
to  tiive  information  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  to  others,  of  the 
movement  of  l!ie  Ilritish  troops,  and  what  might  be  expected. 
Revere  and  Liiicohi,  one  lhrou{rli  Cliarlestinvn.  llic  other  through 
Koxbury,  met  al  l^xintrton.  Tiiey  tH)th  brousiht  written  com- 
munications from  (ieneral  Warren,  tliat  a  large  Inidy  of  tlic  king's 
troops  (supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  twelve  or  liftcen  hundred  men) 
liad  eniharkcd  in  boats,  and  pone  over  to  Lcclnnerc  Point,  and  it 
■was  Kii.s|K;cleil  they  were  ordered  to  si.ize  and  destroy  the  stores 
bciont;hig  to  the  colony,  then  dc'im-siled  at  Concord.     The  march 


in-pi.    Tht-y  wiTi'  fmir  in  miinhi 

wn'fil  ihi^  natiU  iif  L'.n»elim      _  _.  , 

miniKtpriiit  iriHip-i  ilrsinirini!  ilii>  M<iri-:>.    Flam  'A.  TIir  Kalik  al  Ihr  Xorlh  Bridge,  4 

CtmvM.    F^iK  1.  The  Ivuib  Pari  of  LeriKictM,  vhomihi-  drst  cli-tachmPiit  wu  joined 

\ij  L(inl  Pmv.    Biriiiit  fiiniilinr  uith  ihi-sc  cnRraviiipi.  ami  havini:  visiled  Ihe  iilacea 

of  which  they  are  a.  ri'pivwiitnliiin.  thr  nuthoT  iniulrl  tiaii-  IhM  llir^c  plntp*,  IImmjA 

Tudc  in  excrntitin.  nml  iieriN-lii-d  in  )iiiiiit  nf  iwrsptHtirr.  nrt  rnim  ilinuing)  laken  m 

IV  spM,  gW'mn  II  fniihl'iil  re|w*i-ii[iiiiiin  (if  iti-  liin]«i>!(.  lee..  a»  ihry  nppnTed  at  thM 

lime.    Tbcw  ensravin:."!  iiuiy  !■■  rim>>ir1-rr<l  n.i  the  (ir<t  rPEUlnr  srncs  of  htslorictl 

K'intfl  r.vtt  puhlishnl  in  thi:^  rmmin'.  .Mr.  Dnilitlli',  the  en^rnvrr,  dint  in  1H33,  oner 
TinKiBiliwiriousl)'nppliitlhiiii-.eiflothebiisimi«!orMnrBvin([tbf  m'JTe  than  half  a 
ceuur)'.  The  ■'  Batileuf  Lexin^oi)''  im*  hti  lirsl  altempl  in  the  ut :  and  it  niny  be  men- 
lioned.  as  suincn-hat  renmrknbh'.  Ili3t  the  list  iby  he  was  alile  to  pcrf'jnn  any  labor, 
lie  assisted  the  amboc  of  this  work  in  engmvin^  a  reduced  copy  of  iliu  plate. 
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of  the  British  troops  was  silent  and  rapid.  A  little  before  6 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  they  arrived  at  Lexington,  near  the  meeting-house, 
and  in  sight  of  the  militia  there  collected." 

Major  Pitcairn,  (who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,) 
led  the  van;  he  rode  up,  and,  addressing  the  militia  as  rebels,  or- 
dered them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse.  This  orderi 
as  far  as  it  regarded  the  f/irmving  down  of  their  arf/is,  appears  not  to 
have  been  obeyed.  Pitcairn  then  fired  his  pistol,  and,  flourishing 
his  sword,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  Eight  of  the  Americans 
were  killed ;  three  or  four  by  the  first  fire  of  the  British,  the  others 
after  they  had  left  the  parade.  The  following  deposition  of  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Wobum,  published  in  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley's  '-History  of  the 
Fight  at  Concord,"  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  event 

"  I,  Sylvaxus  Wood,  of  Woburn,  ia  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  commonwealth  ol 
Massachusetts,  nsred  seventy-four  years,  do  testify  and  say,  thit  on  the  morning  of  the 
19lh  of  April,  1775,  1  was  an  inhabitant  of  Woburn,  livinjj  with  DiNicon  Obediah  Ken- 
dall; that  about  an  hour  before  the  break  of  day  on  said  mornin?,  I  heard  the  Lexing- 
ton bell  rin^  ;  and  fearing  there  was  difficulty  there,  I  immctliately  arose,  took  my  gun, 
and  with  Robert  Douglass  went  in  haste  to  Lexin!>ton,  whi(!h  was  about  three  miles 
distant.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  inquired  of  Captain  Parker,  ihe  commander  of  the 
Lexington  company,  what  was  the  news.  Parker  told  rae  he  did  not  know  what  to 
believe,  for  a  man  had  oome  up  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  infonned  him  that  the 
British  troops  were  not  on  the  road.  But  while  we  were  talking,  a  messenger  came 
up  and  told  the  captain  that  the  British  troops  were  within  half  a  mile.  Parker  imme- 
diately turned  to  nis  drummer,  William  Diman,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  to  arms, 
which  was  done.  Captain  Parker  then  asked  me  if  I  would  parade  ^nth  his  company. 
I  told  him  I  would.  Parker  then  asked  me  if  the  youn:?  man  with  me  would  parade. 
I  spoke  to  Douglass,  and  he  said  he  would  follow  the  captain  and  me.  By  this  time 
many  of  the  company  had  gathered  around  the  captain  at  the  hearing  of  the  drum, 
where  we  stood,  which  was  about  half 'way  between  the  mooting-house  and  Buckman^s 
tavern.  Parker  savs  to  his  men,  *Ever\'  man  of  yon,  who  is  equippcil,  follow  me, — 
and  those  of  you  who  are  not  equipped,  go  into  the  meeting-house  and  furnish  your- 
selves from  the  magazine,  and  immediately  join  the  company.'  Parker  led  those  of 
us  who  were  equipped  to  the  north  end  of  Lexington  common,  near  the  Bedford  road, 
and  formed  us  in  single  file.  I  was  stationed  about  in  the  center  of  the  company. 
While  we  were  standing,  I  left  my  place,  and  went  from  one  end  of  the  company  to  the 
other,  and  counted  every  man  who  was  paraded,  and  the  whole  number  was  thirty 
eight  and  no  more.*  Just  as  I  had  finished  and  got  back  to  my  place,  I  perceived  the 
British  troops  had  arrivetl  on  the  spot  between  the  meeting-house  and  Buckman*s, 
near  where  Captain  Parker  stood  when  he  first  led  off  his  men.  The  British  troops 
immediately  wheeled  so  as  to  cut  off*  those  who  had  gone  into  the  meeting-house.  The 
British  troops  approached  us  rapidly  in  platoons,  with  a  general  officer  on  horseback 
at  their  head.     The  officer  came  up  to  within  about  two  rods  of  the  center  of  the  com- 

Eany,  where  I  stood,  the  first  platoon  being  about  three  rods  distant.  They  (here 
alted.  The  officer  then  si^Ting  his  swon.1,  and  said,  '  Lay  down  your  arms,  you  damn'd 
rebels,  or  you  are  all  dead  men — fire.'  Some  guns  were  fired  by  the  British  at  us  from 
the  first  platoon,  but  no  person  was  killed  or  hurt,  being  probably  charg^  onl^  with 
powder.  Just  at  this  time,  Captain  Parker  ordered  every  man  to  take  care  of  himself. 
The  company  immediately  dispersed ;  and  while  the  company  was  dispersing  and 
leaping  over  the  wall,  the  second  platoon  of  the  Bhiish  fired,  and  killed  some  of  our 
men.  There  was  not  a  gun  fired  by  any  of  Captain  Parker- s  company  within  my 
knowledge.  I  was  so  situated  that  1  must  have  known  it,  hail  anv  thing  of  the  kind 
taken  place  before  a  total  dispersion  of  our  company.  1  have  been  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  and  particularly  with  those  of  Captain  Parker's 
company,  and,  with  one  exception,  I  have  never  heanl  any  of  them  say  or  pretend  that 
there  was  any  firing  at  the  British  from  Parker's  company,  or  any  individual  in  it,  un- 
til within  a  year  or  two.    One  member  of  the  company  told  me,  many  years  since,  that 

*  This  does  not  include  those  who  went  into  the  meeting-house  and  were  "  cot  off.^ 
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«fk«r  Flukei^s  oompany  lad  Aspersed,  and  he  was  at  some  distance,  he  gave  them  '  tha 
gats  of  his  gun.' 

**  After  the  British  had  began  their  march  to  Concord,  I  returned  to  the  common,  and 
finmd  Robert  Roe  and  Jonas  Parker  lying  dead  at  the  north  comer  of  the  common, 
near  the  Bedford  rood,  and  others  dead  and  wounded.  I  assisted  in  carr)'ing  the  dead 
into  the  meeting-house.  I  then  proceeded  towards  Ck)ncord  with  my  gun,  and  when  I 
came  near  the  tavern  in  Lexington,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Viles,  I  saw  a  British  soldier 
seated  on  the  bank  by  the  rood.  I  went  to  him,  with  my  ^n  in  readiness  to  fire,  if  hia 
should  offer  to  resist.  I  took  his  gun,  cutlass,  and  equipments  from  him.  I  then 
proceeded  with  him  towards  Lexington,  and  meeting  a  Mr.  Welch  and  another  person, 
I  delivered  the  prisoner  to  them. 

"  After  Welch  arrived  in  Lexington  with  the  prisoner,  I  understood  that  another 
prisoner  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Flagg,  and  that  they  were  conducted  to  Burlington, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  Captain  James  Reed.  I  believe  that  the  soldier  who  surren- 
dered his  gun  to  me  was  the  first  prison'er  taken  by  the  Americans  on  that  day. 

SYLVANUS  WOOD." 

"  MiddleseXj  ss.  June  17M,  1826.  Then  the  above-named  Sylvanus  Wood  personally 
appeared,  and  subscribed  and  made  oath  to  the  foregoing  afhdavit. 

«  Before  me,  NATHAN  BROOKS,  Justice  of  the  Peace,** 

The  following  is  copied  from  an  inscription  on  a  monument  in 
the  Lexington  grave-yard. 

Here  lies  the  bodv  of  his  Excellency  WilKam  Eustiss,  who  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
Jane  10th,  1753,  and  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  6th,  1825.  He  served  his  country  as  a  sur- 
geon thniagh  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  her  political  affairs  he  subsequently  took 
an  active  lead :  he  successively  filled  the  distinguished  places  of  Secretary  at  War 
of  the  United  States,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Comt 
of  the  Netherlands,  Representative  to  the  National  Congress,  and  Grovemor  of  tlkt 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

To  the  honored  and  beloved  memory  of  a  Revolutionary  Patriot,  a  servant  of  his 
country  in  its  highest  trusts,  a  friend  to  his  country  in  its  darkest  hours,  on  eminent 
orator,  a  practice  statesman,  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  husband,  this  monument 
is  erected  by  his  mourning  widow,  Caroline  Langdon  Eustiss.  He  hastened  to  h» 
country's  service  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  here, 
within  the  precincts,  hallowed  by  the  blood  which  was  shed  that  day,  af\er  an  hon- 
orable and  usefbl  lif^,  he  rests  m  peace  and  hope,  conformably  to  his  last  wish,  by 
his  mother's  side. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  as  the  second  precinct  of  Concord 
in  1746.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1754,  by  the  name  of 
lAncobij  which  name  was  given  by  Chambers  Russell,  Esq.,  whose 
ancestors  were  from  Lincohishire,  England.  The  town  averages 
about  6  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth.  It  has  all  the  varieties 
of  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.  Though  rough  and  un- 
even, it  contains  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  known  at  different  times  as  the  Russelli 
Codman,  and  Percival  farm.  Flinfs  or  Sandy  Pond,  containing 
about  197  acres,  derived  its  name  from  its  being  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Ephraim  Flint,  one  of  the  ori^nal  owners  of  Lincoln.  It 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  pickerel ;  and  its  fisheries  have  been  con- 
sidered of  so  much  importance,  that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  le- 
g'slature,  in  1824,  prohibiting  any  person,  under  the  penalty  of  $2, 
om  fishing  with  ''  more  than  one  hook"  between  the  1st  of  De- 
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oember  and  April.  Lincoln  is  three  and  a  half  miles  south-east- 
erly from  Concord,  and  16  north-westerly  from  Boston.  Popular 
tion,  694  It  contains  one  Congregational  church,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  470  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  Boston.  This 
building  has  been  several  times  repaired.  A  steeple  was  built  in 
1765,  and  furnished  with  a  bell,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks. 
The  first  minister.  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  was  ordained  in  1748. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  monument : 

"In  memory  of  the  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ 
m  Lincoln,  who  died  April  11,  1780,  in  the  57ih  year  of  his  age,  and  32d  of  his  minis- 
trr.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquire,  a  jodicioos 
divine,  a  fkithful  minister,  and  firm  supporter  of  the  order  of  the  churches.  In  his  last 
fifln^jHM^  which  was  long  and  distressing,  he  exhibited  a  temper  characteristic  of  the 
minister  and  christian.  *  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
Kfe.'" 
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This  town  was  formerly  a  gore  of  land  not  included  in  any  of 
the  adjoining  towns :  it  remained  in  this  state  many  years  after 
they  were  incorporated.  It  was  but  thinly  inhabited  by  some 
English  people,  together  with  Indians  living  on  their  ancient  settle- 
ments, and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Nashoba,  In  1715,  upon 
the  petition  of  one  Whitcomb  and  Powers,  this  place  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Littleton.  It  was  so  called  after 
the  name  of  the  Hon.  George  Ijyitleton,  Esq.,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  In  return  for 
the  honor  done  to  his  name,  the  noble  gentleman  presented  this 
town  with  a  church  bell ;  but,  on  account  of  an  error  in  spelling  the 
name,  caused  by  substituting  the  i  for  the  y,  which  formed  tlie 
word  Littleton,  the  valuable  present  miscarried,  and  was  finally 
withheld,  under  the  pretence  that  no  such  town  as  Lyttleton,  to 
which  the  bell  was  to  be  presented,  could  anywhere  be  found.  It 
is  stated,  that  the  same  bell  is  now  in  the  possession  and  use  of 
the  town  in  this  commonwealth  which  purchased  it.  The  first 
settled  minister  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Shattuck,  who  was  ordained 
in  Dec.  1717.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  about  13  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  who  died  in  1782,  after  a 
ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Edmund  Foster,  who  was  ordained  in  1781. 

Littleton  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  Population,  876. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Concord,  5  miles  from  Groton,  and  26  from 
Boston.  Mr.  Gookin,  in  his  history  of  the  Indian  tribes,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  place : 

"Nashoba  is  the  sixth  nraying  Indian  town.  This  village  Ls  situated  in  a  manner 
in  the  center  between  Chelmsford,  Lancaster,  Groton,  and  Concord,  about  25  miles 
west-north-west  of  Boston.  The  inhabitants  are  about  ten  families,  and  consequently 
about  fifty  souls.  This  village  is  four  miles  square.  The  people  live  here  as  in  In- 
dian villa^,  upon  planting  com,  fishing,  hunting,  and  sometimes  labouring  with  th« 
English  people.    Their  ruler  of  late  years  was  John  Ahat&wana,  a  pious  man.    After 
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his  decease,  Peimekeiuiet,  or  Fennekannet,  became  their  chief.   Their  teacher^s 
was  John  Thomas,  a  sober  and  pious  man.    The  father  of  this  John  (Thomas) 
mnrdered  by  the  Maqnas  Indians,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  as  he  was  fishing  te 

eels  at  his  wear.    He  was  a  pioas  and  asefal  man In  this  place  are  oi^ 

chards  of  apples.  Near  unto  this  town  is  a  pond,  wherein,  at  some  seasons,  there  is  A 
strange  rumbling  noise,  as  the  Indians  affirm;  the  reason  thereof  is  not  yet  Imown. 
Some  have  considered  the  hill  adjacent  as  hoUow,  wherein  the  wind,  being  pent,  is  the 
cause  of  this  rumbling,  as  in  earthquakes.  At  this  place  they  attend  civil  and  i«li> 
nous  order,  as  in  other  praying  towns ;  and  they  hare  a  constable  and  other  officen. 
This  town  was  deserted  during  the  Maquas  war  in  1676 ;  but  is  now  again  peopled^ 
and  in  a  hopeful  way  to  prosper."* 

"  The  pond  above  mentioned"  (says  Mr.  Foster  in  his  Century 

Sermon  in  1815)  '^  must  be  Nagog It  lies  on  the  eastern 

extremity  of  this  town."  The  report  of  a  strange  noise,  heaid 
occasionally  in  this  pond,  was  not  without  foundation.  But  the 
noise  was  not  in  the  water,  as  they  imagined,  but  from  a  hill,  ly- 
ing in  a  north-west  direction,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  pond,  partly  in  Littleton  and  partly  in  Westford,  known  by 
the  name  of  Nashoba  Hill.  A  rumbling  noise,  from  time  to  time, 
has  been  heard  from  this  hill  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  repeated  within  two  years  past,  and  is  called  '^  the 
shooting  of  Nashoba  Hill." 

At  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town,  and  on  the  northerly  ride 
of  a  pond  lying  there,  the  Indians  erected  and  maintained  a  fort, 
which  gave  to  the  waters  adjoining  the  name  of  Fort  Pond.  The 
fort  was  built  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  occupied  and  im- 
proved  by  the  Indians,  according  to  their  manner  of  cultivation. 
The  principal  owner,  or  oldest  possessor,  of  this  plot  of  ground, 
was  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Spean ;  and  the  land  is  known  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  "  Spean's  Hill."  "  The  oldest  dwelling- 
house  in  this  town  (says  Mr.  Foster)  was  erected  as  a  garrison- 
house  for  the  defence  of  the  English  settlers  against  their  Indian 
enemies.  This  ancient  and  much  decayed  building  is  situated  on 
the  south-easterly  side  of  Nashoba  Hill.  It  is  in  possession  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Samuel  Reed,  deceased,  is  now  inhabited  by  his 
widow,  and  is  said  to  have  been  standing  more  than  170  years.'* 
In  the  Indian  war,  Isaac  and  Jacob  Shepherd  were  killed,  and  a 
young  maid,  about  the  age  of  15,  was  taken  captive  bv  the  Indians. 
She  had  been  set  to  watch  the  enemy  on  a  hill,  which  lies  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  south  of  Nashoba  Hill,  on  the  road  leading  to  Bos- 
ton, and  was  called  Quagana  Hill.  Tradition  says  that  this  girl 
was  carried  by  the  savages  to  Nashawa,  now  called  Lancaster,  or 
to  some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  it ;  that  in  the  dead  of  night, 
she  took  a  saddle  from  under  the  head  of  her  Indian  keeper,  when 
sunk  in  sleep,  increased  by  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirit,  put  the  sad*- 
die  on  a  horse,  mounted  on  him,  swam  him  across  Nashawa  river, 
and  so  escaped  the  hands  of  her  captors,  and  arrived  safe  to  her 
relatives  and  friends. 

*  Gookin's  Historical  Collections,  chap.  7,  p.  188. 
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The  city  of  Lowell  is  now  a  ]>art  of  the  land  granted  for  a  town, 
called  Wamesit,  by  the  general  court  to  the  Pawtucket  Indians, 
once  the  most  i)owerful  tribe  north  of  the  Massachusetts.  The  his- 
torian Gookin  states  that  "  the  tribe  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  sickness  in  1612  and  '13;  and  at  this  day  (1674)  there  are 
not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  women  and  children. 
What  that  disease  was,  that  so  generally  and  mortally  swept  away 
these  and  other  Indians  in  New  England,  I  cannot  learn.  Doubt- 
less it  was  some  pestilential  disease.  I  have  discoursed  with  some 
Indians,  that  were  then  youths,  who  say  *  that  their  bodies  were 
exceeding  yellow  before,  and  after  they  died,'-  describing  it  by  a 
yellow  garment  they  showed  me."  The  following  account  of  Wa- 
mesit  is  from  Gookin's  Historical  account  of  the  Indians. 

"  Wamesit*  is  the  fifth  pr/zyi/i^  tnrvn  ;  and  this  place  is  situated  upon  the  Merhmae 
river,  beinj?  a  neck  of  lancl  where  Concord  river  lalleth  into  Merrimac  river.  It  is  aboul 
twenty  miles  from  Boston,  N.  N.  W.,  and  within  five  miles  of  Billerica,  and  as  ii;uidi 
from  Chelmsford ;  so  that  it  hath  Concord  river  upun  the  W.  N.  W.  and  Merrimac  nppii 
the  N.  N.  E.  It  hath  about  fifteen  families,  and  consequently  seventy-five  soals.  Tba 
quantity  of  land  beloniiinc;  to  it  is  about  twenty-five  hundred  acres.  The  land  is  fer- 
ule, and  yieldcth  pleniy  of  corn.  It  is  excellently  accommodated  with  a  fishing  place  ; 
and  there  is  taken  a  variety  of  fish  in  their  season,  as  salmon,  shad,  lamprey-eels,  stur- 
geon, bass,  and  divers  others.  There  is  a  great  confluence  of  Indians,  that  nsitaUj 
resort  to  this  place  in  the  fishins?  seasons.  Of  these  strange  Indians,  divers  are  vidons 
and  wicked,  men  and  women,  which  Satan  makes  use  of  to  obstruct  the  prosperity  of 
religion  here.  The  ruler  of  this  people  is  callecJ^Numphow.  He  is  one  of  the  blood 
of  their  chief  sachems.  Their  teacher  is  called  Samuel ;  son  to  the  ruler,  a  young  man 
of  good  parts,  and  can  speak,  read,  and  write  English  competently.  He  is  one  of  those 
that  was  bred  up  at  school,  at  the  charge  of  the  coriwration  for  the  Indians.  These 
Indians,  if  they  were  diligent  and  industrious,  to  which  they  have  been  frequently  ex- 
cited, might  get  much  by  their  fish,  especially  fresh  salmon,  which  are  of  esteem  and  a 
good  price  at  Boston  in  the  season  ;  and  the  Indians  beini?  storeil  iKith  horses  of  a  low 
price,  might  furnish  the  market  fully,  being  but  a  short  distance  from  it.  And  divers 
other  sorts  of  fish  they  might  salt  or  pickle,  as  sturgeon  and  bass ;  which  would  be 
much  to  their  profit.  But  notwithstanding  divers  arguments  used  to  persuade  them, 
and  some  orders  made  to  encourage  them  ;  yet  their  idleness  and  improvidence  doth 
hitherto  prevail. 

"  At  this  place,  once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  the  English  magistrate  keeps 
his  court,  accompanied  uith  Mr.  Eliot,  the  minister ;  who  at  this  time  takes  his  oppor> 
tunity  to  preach,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants,  but  to  as  many  of  the  strange  Indians  as 
can  be  persuaded  to  hear  him ;  of  which  sort,  usually,  in  times  of  peace,  there  are  con- 
siderable numbers  at  that  season.  And  this  place  being  an  ancient  and  capital  seat 
of  Indians,  they  come  to  fish ;  and  this  good  man  takes  this  opportunity  to  spread  the 
net  of  the  gospel,  to  fish  for  their  souls." 

In  1726,  Wamcsit  was  annexed  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford. 
Tradition  says  that  the  house  erected  by  the  Indians  for  public 
worship  was  built  of  logs,  and  located  on  the  high  ground  at  tlie 
head  of  Appleton  street.  As  the  English  population  increased,  the 
Indians  decreased,  till  their  number  l)ccanie  very  small,  when  they 
sold  out  their  remaining  lands  and  removed  to  the  north.  Their 
last  abiding  place  here  was,  it  is  stated,  on  Fort  Hill,  around 
which  portions  of  a  trench  dug  by  them  are  still  visible. 

**  The  town  of  Lowell,  as  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 

*  Now  in  Lowell,  previously  in  Tewksbury. — For  a  number  of  interesting  particu- 
lars respecting  the  history  of  Lowell,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Floyd's  IiOweU  Direc- 
tory for  1837. 
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passed  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1826,  contained  four  square  miles, 
and  was  formerly  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  town  of  Chelms- 
ford. The  legislature,  in  1834,  annexed  Belvidere  villa^,  the 
westerly  comer  of  Tewksbury,  to  Lowell.  This  annexation  ex- 
tends the  territory  of  Lowell  to  nearly  five  square  miles.  The 
population  of  I^well  in  1820  was  about  2,000 ;  in  1828,  3,532 ;  in 
1830,  6,477;  m  1832,  10,254;  in  1833,  12,363.  In  1837,  it  was 
18,010. 

**  The  first  efibrt  to  promote  manufactures  in  this  place  were 
made  in  1813.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions  that  were  laid  oki 
commerce,  and  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  attention  of  many 
enterprising  men  was  directed  to  domestic  manufactures.  Capt.  Phi- 
neas  Whiting  and  Capt.  Josiah  Fletcher,  having  selected  an  eligible 
site  on  Concord  river,  at  the  Wamesit  falls,  about  a  himdred  rods 
from  the  Merrimac,  erected,  at  the  expense  of  about  $3,000,  a  large 
wooden  building  for  a  cotton  manufactory.  In  1818,  they  sold 
their  buildings  and  their  right  to  the  water-power,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hurd.  Mr.  Hurd  afterwards  fitted  up  the  wooden  factory,  and 
erected  a  large  brick  one  and  several  dwelling-houses,  and  improv- 
ed the  same  for  fabricating  woollen  goods.  The  woollen  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  30th  of  June,  1826,  but  was  rebuilt 
immediately  after.    Mr.  Hurd  continued  the  business  till  the  great 

J)ressure  in  1828,  when  he  was  compelled  to  assign  his  property 
or  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  Middlesex  Company. 

"  About  the  year  1820,  Messrs.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Nathan  Ap- 
pleton,  and  Kirk  Boott,  of  Boston,  entered  into  a  design  to  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  particu- 
larly calicoes.  They  accordingly  commenced  an  enquiry  for  a 
suitable  water  privilege.  A  large  number  of  privileges  were  ex- 
amined, and,  for  various  reasons,  rejected.  At  length  Mr.  Paul 
Moody,  then  connected  with  the  manufacturing  establishments  at 
Waltham,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Amesbury,  met  with 
Mr.  Worthen,  a  gentleman  of  taste,  with  views  congenial  to  his  own, 
to  whom  he  mentioned  that  an  extensive  water  privilege  was  want^ 
ed  by  the  above-named  gentlemen.  Mr.  Worthen  replied,  *  Why 
do  they  not  purchase  the  land  around  the  Pawtucket  falls,  in 
Chelmsford?  They  can  put  up  as  many  works  as  they  please,  and 
never  want  for  water.'  This  conversation  resulted  in  a  visit  of 
these  gentlemen  to  this  place,  and  from  observation  they  were  both 
satisfied  that  the  privilege  was  exactly  what  was  wanted.  The 
Pawtucket  canal  was  immediately  purchased  by  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Appleton,  and  Boott. 

"  This  canal  was  projected  about  the  year  1790,  and  the  propri- 
etors were  incorporated  in  1792,  by  the  name  of  *  The  Proprietors 
of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac  River.'  It  was  open  for  the 
purpose  of  £Bu:iUtating  the  transportation  of  wood  and  lumber  from 
the  interior  to  Newburyport.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  had  four  sets  of  locks,  and  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
$50,000.    Its  direction  is  nearly  east,  and  it  enters  Concord  river, 
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just  above   its  junction  with  the  Merrimac,  where  the  water  is 
thirty-two  feet  lower  than  at  the  head  of  the  Pawtucket  falls. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  few  years  before  the  purchase  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Applcton,  and  Boott,  an  engineer  was 
sent  to  examine  this  place,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Boston, 
who  made  a  report  that  there  was  no  water  privilege  here.  The 
company  made  the  first  purchase  of  real  estate  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1821.  Tliey  began  their  work  about  the  1st  of  April,  1822. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  they  began  to  dig  the  canal  broader  and 
deeper,  and  let  the  water  into  it  about  the  1st  of  September,  1823. 
Five  hundred  men  were  constantly  employed  in  digging  and  blast- 
ing. The  gunpowder  used  in  blasting  amounted  to  .$0,000,  at  one 
shilling  per  pound.  The  whole  expense  of  digging  the  canal  was 
about  $120,000.  It  is  now  sixty  feet  wide,  has  three  sets  of  locks, 
and  the  water  in  it  is  eight  feel  deep,  and  is  calculated  to  supply 
about  fifty  mills.  In  digging  this  canal  ledges  were  found,  conside- 
rably below  the  old  canal,  which  bore  evident  traces  of  its  having 
once  been  the  bed  of  the  river.  Many  places  were  found  worn 
into  the  ledge,  as  there  usually  are  in  falls,  by  stones  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion  by  the  water ;  some  of  these  cavities  were  one 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep. 

"  The  company  was  first  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  *  Mer- 
rimac Manufacturing  Company.'  In  1825,  a  new  company  was 
formed,  called  the  *  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac 
River,'  to  whom  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company  sold  all  thre 
water  privilege  and  all  their  real  estate,  together  with  the  machine 
shop  and  its  appurtenances,  reserving  water  power  sufiicient  for 
five  factories  and  the  print  works,  and  also  the  buildings  occupied 
for  boarding-houses,  and  the  land  on  which  they  are  situated. 

"  There  are  ten  houses  for  public  worship  in  Lowell :  3  Baptist,  3 
Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Catholic ;  16 
primary  schools,  5  grammar  schools,  and  1  high  school.  There 
are  three  banks,  the  *  City,'  *  Lowell,'  and  *  Kailroad'  Banks. 
There  are  5  newspapers  published  in  this  place. 

"  Lowell  became  an  incorporated  city  in  February,  1836,  by  an 
act  of  the  general  court,  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  April  11. 
On  the  first  of  May,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  city  go- 
vernment 

CITY   OFFICERS. 

Elisha  Bartlett,  Mayor. 

ALDERMEN. 

William  Austin,  Oliver  M.  Whipple,     Seth  Ames, 

Benjamin  Walker,       Aaron  Mansur,  Alexander  Wright. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Thomas  Nesmith,  Henry  J.  Baxter,  Stephen  Mansur, 

Thomas  Ordway,  Weld  Spaulding,  John  Mixer, 

Samuel  Garland,  Jonathan  Bowers,  John  A.  Savels, 

George  Brownell,  Sidney  Spaulding,  James  Cook, 
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Cyril  French,  John  Clark,  Josiah  B.  French, 

Horace  Howard,  James  Russell,  Jonathan  Tyler, 

William  Wyman,  H.  W.  Hastings,  David  Dana, 

Erastus  Douglass,  David  Nourse,  Tappan  Wentworth. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Porter,    John  A.  Knowles,       Dr.  John  O.  Green, 
Jacob  Robbins,  Rev.  A.  Blanchard,     Thomas  Hopkinson. 

Samuel  A.  Cobum,  City  Clerk.       Zacheus  Shed,  City  MarshalV^ 

<<The  Lowell  railroad,  from  the  capital  and  commercial  emporium  of  Massachusetts 
to  Lowell,  the  lanreatest  manufacturing  town  in  the  state,  was  very  early  projected.  It 
was  obviously  important,  af\er  it  was  knoiKTi  that  Lowell  was  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  manufacturing  establishments  greatly  extetiding,  that  the  mode  of  conveyance, 
both  for  men  and  gixxls,  should  be  fhcilitated  as  te  time  and  expense.  The '  passmg  of 
boats  on  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  almost  the  whole  distance,  is  very  slow ; 
Usually  not  more  than  three  miles  an  hour.  The  turnpike  was,  in  most  cases,  a  far 
better  mode  of  conveyance.  Railroads  were  then  in  operation  in  England,  and  highly 
approved  as  means  of  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  the  manufacturing 
towns. 

"  No  town  in  New  England  has  grown  up  so  rapidly  as  Lowell.  It  is  but 'about  fif- 
teen years  since  the  settlements  be^n ;  and  it  now  contains  seventeen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacturing  business  is  over  seven  and  a  half 
millions.  In  1830,  the  travel  between  this  place  and  Boston  had  become  very  great; 
and  during  that  year  a  company  was  incorporated  for  constructing  a  railroad ;  and  ia 
1835,  it  was  opened  for  travel.  It  is  constructed  in  a  strong  and  durable  manner.  It 
has  an  iron  edge  rail,  resting  on  cast-iron  chairs,  on  stone  blocto^and  a  stone  founda- 
tion. 

<<  The  distance,  from  the  north-west  part  of  Boston,  where  the  road  begins,  to  Lowell, 
is  twenty-five  miles  and  one  thousand  feet.  'For  a  great  distance  it  is  nearly  straight. 
The  time  usually  occupied  in  the  passage  is  one  hour  and  fitteen  minutes.  There  is  a 
cut  through  a  solid  rock  or  ledge,  of  six  hundred  feet,  which  was  made  at  the  expense 
of  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  summer  season,  tliere  are  four  trains  of  cars  each 
way,  every  day  in  the  week,  excepting  Sundays.  The  fare  for  a  single  passenger  is 
one  dollar ;  and  goods  are  irans|)orted  at  far  less  expense  than  they  can  be  m  any  other 
way.  The  first  cost  and  aildilional  expenses  to  the  close  of  1835  amounted  to  1,500,000 
dollars  ;  and  the  receipts  up  to  the  same  ^ime,  l)eing  the  income  for  conveying  people 
and  gotxls,  including  moneys  paid  for  as^'scssmcnts  on  shares,  were  SI, 301, 000 ;  of  which 
$15,000  was  received  of  passcnijiTs  and  owners  of  property  transported.  It  is  propos- 
ed to  have  a  double  track  on  this  railroad  ;  and  a  second  has  been  commenced,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimateil  at  8300.000. 

"  The  usual  rale  of  travel  hius  been  already  stated.  The  cars  ran  be  run  in  much 
less  time,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  passed  over  the  whole  road  in  fidy-six  minutes. 
The  numl)cr  of  persons  convey«»d  on  this  road  during  the  present  year  is  far  greater 
than  the  la.st ;  but  the  precise  number  we  are  unable  to  give. 

<<  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  road  to  Nashua,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  thence  to 
Concord  in  that  state.  A  brancli  from  South  Andover,  to  uuite  with  the  Lowell  road 
at  Wilmington,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  half,  has  been  opened  this  year;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  from  Andover  to  Ilaverhill." — American  Magazine,  vol.  iii. 
1837. 

The  following  account  of  the  business  done  in  Lowell  is  taken 
entire  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 

'<  Cotton  mills,  22 ;  cotton  spindles,  141,331;  cotton  consumed,  16,053,000  pounds ; 
cotton  gooils  manufactured,  48,434,000  yards ;  value  of  same,  95,434,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 8r)2  ;  females,  5S)i^  ;  capital  invesleil,  St3, 167,000.  Woollen  mills,  including 
1  carpet  mill,  5  ;  sets  of  woollen  machinery,  42 ;  wool  consumed,  1,010,000  lbs. ;  cloth 
manufactured,  (including  147,000  yanls  carpeting  and  rugs,)  912,600  yards  ;  value  of 
woollen  goods  manufartiired,  91,070,000  :  males  employed,  359  ;  females,  461 ;  capi- 
ul  invested,  $580,000;  sperm  oil  used  bv  manufacturers,  46,110  gallons;  olive  oil, 
15,000  gallons.    Anthracite  coal  used  by  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories;  10,750 
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tons.  Saxony  sheep,  25;  merino  sheep,  25 ;  Saxony  wool  prodoeed,  75  Ihs.  ^  merini 
wool,  75  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs. ;  valae  of  wool,  $100 ;  cafatal  inFested, 
$200.  Boots  mannfartared,  3,450  pairs ;  shoes,  12,350  pairs ;  valae  of  l»ots  and  shoes. 
$27,250;  males  employed,  51 ;  females,  19.  Tinware  manafaotories,  3;  yalne  of 
tin  ware,  $11,000;  hands  employed,  10.  Cotton  batting  mills,  4;  capital  invested, 
$20,000  ;  batting  manufactured,  600,000  lbs. ;  value  of  same,  $75,000  ;  males  employed, 
30 ;  females,  18.  Printing  and  dyeing  cotton  goods,  3  mills  ;  capital  invested,  $700,000 
cotton  goods  dyed  and  printed,  12,220,000  yards  ;  males  employed,  450 ;  females,  25 
value  of  printing  and  dyeing.  8550,000.  Powder  mills,  10 ;  capital  invested,  $125,000 
powder  manufactured,  50,000  casks :  value  of  powder,  $135,000  ;  materials  used,  salt- 
petre, 1,000,000  lbs. ;  brimstone,  150,000  lbs. ;  hands  employed,  50.  Carriage  and 
harness  manufactories,  3  ;  capital  invested,  $20.000 ;  value  of  manufactures,  $37,000  ; 
hands  employed,  30.  Flour  mill,  1 ;  hands  employed,  8  ;  capital  invested,  $20,000  ; 
60  barrels  flour  made  per  day,  value  not  estimated.  Card  factory,  1 ;  capital  invested, 
$8,000;  value  of  cards  manufactured,  $12,000;  wire  used  in  the  manufactory,  5 
tons ;  males  employed,  4  ;'  females,  4.  Reed  factory,  1 ;  capital  employed,  $2,000  ; 
▼alne  of  manufacture,  $6,000  ;  wire  used  in  the  manufacture,  2  tons ;  males  employ 
cd,  2  Whip  manufactory,  1 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000  ;  value  of  whips  manndBictiired, 
$6,000 ;  males  employed,  4 ;  females,  2.  Brass  and  copper  manufactory,  1 ;  capital 
invested,  $2,500  ;  value  of  mantifactiires,  $20,000 ;  hands  employed,  10.  £stablish- 
ments  for  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery,  engines  and  cars  (or  railroads,  &c^  3 ; 
capital  invested,  $500,000 ;  value  of  manufactures,  $300,000 ;  wrought  and  cast  iron 
used  in  the  said  manufactures,  1,200  tons;  coal  used,  400  tons ;  oil  used,  2,300  fpaUoDS ; 
bands  employed,  500." 

The  following  respecting  Lowell  is  extracted  from  M.  Cheva^ 
Iter's  work  on  the  United  States,  recently  published  in  Ekuope. 
TMs  traveller  visited  Lowell  in  1834. 

"Lowell  is  a  town  which  dates  its  existence  twelve  years,  with  14  or  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, including  the  adjoining  Faubourg  of  Belvidere.  Twelve  years  ago  it  was  an 
uncultivated  solitude,  whose  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  the  little  river, 
the  Concord,  and  by  the  roar  of  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Merrimac  over  the 
ledges  of  granite  which  obstruct  their  passage.  Now,  here  arc  immense  bnildings  of 
five,  six,  seven  stories  each,  surmounted  with  a  small  white  cupola  rising  above  the 
red  brick  work,  and  reflected  on  the  neighboring  hills  which  bound  th<^  horizon.  Here 
are  small  square  houses  of  wood  painted  white,  with  green  blinds,  very  neat,  and 
enclosed — well  furnished  with  carpets,  with  trees  about  them,  or  brick  houses,  in  the 
English  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  pretty, — plain  without,  and  comfortable  within. 

**  On  one  side  are  shops,  stores,  fashionable  shops,  j^magazins  de  modes,)  without 
namber,  for  women  abound  in  Lowell,  large  hotels  aner  the  American  fashion,  like 
barracks, — the  only  barracks  at  Lowell ;  on  the  other  hand  are  canals,  water-wheels, 
cascades,  bridges,  foundries,  banks,  schools,  bookstores,  for  there  is  much  reading 
here ;  reading  is,  in  fine,  their  only  amusement,  and  there  are  no  less  than  seven  news- 
papers. 

'*In  everv  direction  are  churches  of  every  sect,— ^Epriscopal,  Baptist,  Congregationa]- 
ists,  Methodist,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  &c.;  there  is  also  a  Catholic  chapel.  Here 
are  all  the  edifices  of  a  flourishing  city  of  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  theatres.  Here  are  the  sounds  of  hammers,  of  shuttles,  of  bells,  which 
call  and  dismiss  the  operatives;  here  are  stage  coaches  with  six  horses  arriving 
and  departing.  Here  Is  the  noise  of  gnnpowder,  blowing  up  rocks  to  make  a  passage 
for  the  water  or  to  level  the  ground ;  here  is  the  peaceful  farm  of  a  laborioos  popu- 
lation, all  whose  movements  are  as  regular  as  clock-work, — a  population  not  bom  at 
Lowell,  and  of  which  the  half  will  die  somewhere  else,  afler  having  successively  laid 
the  foundation  of  three  or  four  other  cities ;  for  the  American  of  pure  blood  has  this 
in  common  with  the  Tartars,  that  he  is  encamped,  not  fixed,  on  the  soil  which  he  occn- 
pies. 

''  Massachusetts  and  the  neighboring  states,  composing  New  England,  contain  manu- 
facturing towns  similar  to  Lowell,  but  no  other  has  attained  the  same  size. 

"  Unlike  the  cities  of  Europe  which  were  built  by  some  demi-god,  son  of  Jupiter,  or 
hy  some  hero  of  the  sie^  of  Troy,  or  by  an  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  a  Csesar  or  an 
Alexander,  or  by  the  assistance  of  some'  holy  monk,  attracting  crowds  by  his  miracles, 
or  by  the  caprice  of  some  great  king,  like  Louis  XIV.  or  Fr«lerick,  or  by  an  edict  of 
Peter  the  Great,  it  is  neither  a  pious  foundation,  a  refuge  of  the  proscribed,  nor  a  mili- 
tary post.    It  is  a  sptculation  of  the  merchatUs  of  Boston.    The  same  spirit  of  enterprise, 
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wluch  the  last  year  siigsested  to  them  to  send  a  cargo  of  loe  to  Calcatta,  that  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  the  Nabobe  of  the  India  Company  might  drink  their  wine  cool, 
has  led  them  to  build  a  city,  wholly  at  their  expense,  with  all  the  edifices  required  by  an 
advanced  civilization,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  cloths  and  printed  cali- 
coes. They  have  succeeded,  as  tney  usually  do  in  their  speculations.  The  dividends 
of  the  manufacturing  companies  of  Lowell  are  usually  5  to  6  per  cent,  semi-annually. 

'<  Manufieurtures  of  cotton,  which  in  America  only  date  from  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, are  making  rapid  progress,  notwithstanding  the  modification  of  the  tariff,  result- 
ing from  the  late  demonstrations  of  South  Carolina,  has  somewhat  cooled  the  ardor 
for  manulkcturing.  Boston,  like  Liverpool,  seems  destined  to  have  her  Lancashire 
about  her.  As  waterfalls  abound  in  New  England,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
law  applicable  to  regions  of  granite,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  steam-engines. 

"  This  portion  of  America  is  generally  far  from  fertile.  It  required  the  perseverance, 
and  even  the  ob^inacy  of  the  Puritans,  to  transport  thither  the  charms  of  civilized  Ufe. 
ft  is  broken,  mountainous,  cold.  It  is  the  commencement  of  the  chain  of  the  AUega- 
nies,  which  runs  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inhabil* 
ants  possess  in  the  highest  degree  a  genius  for  mechanics.  They  are  patient,  sldlfiil, 
full  of  invention : — they  must  succeed  in  manufactures.  It  is  in  fact  already  done, 
and  Lowell  is  a  liule  Manchester.  More  than  30,000  bales  of  cotlon  are  consnmcd 
there,  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United  States,  beside  wool,  which, 
is  there  manufactured  into  broadclotlus,  carpets,  and  cassimeres.  To  increase  the 
resemblance  between  Liverpool  and  their  city,  the  merchants  of  Boston  have  decided 
that  there  shall  be  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  the  distance  being  ten  leagnes. 
They  have  not  permitted  this  railroad  to  be  construct^  in  the  bold  style  and  of  the 
temporary  character  which  are  found  in  most  of  the  American  railroads.  They  wished 
a  Roman  work,  and  their  engineers  have  given  them  one.  They  have  made  them  a 
railroad  certainly  the  most  soUd  which  exists  in  the  world.  They  have  only  omitted 
the  fine  workmanship,  the  cut  stone  ardies,  the  columns  and  monamental  architecture, 
which  make  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem 
times.  These  macnificent  ornaments  are  of  no  importance.  The  railroad  from  Bos- 
ton to  Lowell,  in  lU  Roman  or  Cycfc>pean  simplicity,  will  cost  800,000  francs. the 
league." 


MALDEN. 


Malden  was  originally  a  part  of  Charlestown.  It  was  probably 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  about  1649.  Some  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  exact  time  of  the  incorporation  of  some  of  the  ancient 
towns  in  the  state,  from  the  fact  that  such  acts  cannot  be  found  in 
print  The  records  which  remain  are  oftentimes  quite  laconic 
The  record  respecting  Maiden  is  thus  expressed:  *^The  Mistic 
north  side  men  are  incorporated  into  a  town  called  Maiden." 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  bounds  of  the  town  were  made  to 
include  all  that  part  of  Charlestown  lying  north  of  Mystic  river. 
The  precise  period  of  erecting  the  first  meeting-house  is  not  known. 
It  appears,  however,  that  one  existed  in  1682,  from  the  town  order 
of  that  date,  which  provides  "  that  the  meeting  house  be  repaired, 
to  keep  out  the  weather,  and  to  save  the  sills  from  rotting."  At 
this  time,  the  town  was  in  possession  of  a  bell,  which  for  many 
years  was  placed  upon  an  elevated  rock,  termed  Bell  Rock.  This 
custom  of  locating  the  town's  bell  upon  an  elevation  near  the 
meeting-house  was  quite  a  common  usage  among  the  early  settlers. 
The  first  church  gathered  in  the  town  was  in  1648.  In  165L 
they  called  a  minister  to  the  pastoral  office,  without  the  consent  of 
'  the  neighboring  churches,  and  without  permission  from  the  legal 
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authority  J  for  this  they  were  fined  by  the  general  court  Mr. 
Blackman  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cheevcr  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  ministers ;  after  these,  Rev.  Michael  Wigglcsworth  was  pastor, 
and  was  a  popular  minister  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  being 
cotemporary^  with  the  famous  Gotton  Mather.  Mr.  Wigglesworlh, 
"  when  the  weakness  of  his  lungs  disqualified  him  from  preacliing, 
would  strive,  with  his  pen,  to  render  truth  atlritctivf,  by  invest- 
ing her  with  the  garb  of  poetry."  His  "  Diii/  of  Dhoih"  went 
through  six  editions  in  tliis  country,  and  was  republished  in 
London.  It  comprises  a  version,  after  the  manner  of  Stcmhold 
and  Hopkins,  of  all  the  scripture  texts  relative  to  the  final  judg- 
ment of  man,  and  contains  224  stanzas  of  8  lines  each.  He  died 
in  1705,  aged  74. 
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The  above  is  a  view  of  the  central  part  of  Maiden,  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Hoston,  taken  at  (he  ."ionthern  riitranco  of  the 
Tillage  on  the  Boston  road.  The  village  consists  of  a)>out  40 
dwelling-houses ,  4  churches,  1  Universalist,  1  Congregationalist, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  the  Congregational ;  tlie  Universalist  church,  rhe  larzcst  in  the 
village,  is  seen  in  the  distance  on  the  left.  Population  of  the  town, 
2,303.  In  1837.  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  iJ'SO  pairs 
of  boots,  15-i,8im  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  SnS,110  36:  males 
employed,  214;  females,  110.  There  wore  5  establishments  for 
currying  leather;  2>^/)W  .sides  of  leather  were  cnrried,  valupd  at 
^99,7o().  The  value  of  tin  ware  manufaclured  wn.';  .«;3I,IXX); 
hands  employed,  20.  One  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  which  manu- 
£icturcd  550  tons  of  iron,  valued  at  .§78,(100.  There  was  also  a 
last,  dye  wood,  twine  and  block  tin  manufactory. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  the  ancient  records  : 
1689.     "  Voted  at  a  publick  towne  meeting,  that  no  yoimg  trees 
under  a  foot  over  are  to  be  felled  for  fire  wood  imdcr  a  penalty  of 
paying  five  shillings  for  every  such  tree." 
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"The  mark  which  Capt.  John  line  doe  put  upon  y«  ears  of  those 
hi?  cretures  which  he  usuly  eare  markes — That  is,  y«  top  of  y« 
near  eare  cut  square  of  and  a  slit  down  in  the  same  eare.  Also  a 
half  peney  cut  out  of  ye  imdcr  side  of  ye  furder  eare." 

1684.  "  At  a  meeting  of  y®  selectmen  for  ye  regulation  of  Dis- 
order in  ye  meeting  house  on  ye  Lord's  day,  by  boys  and  youths 
playing,  it  is  ordered  by  y^  selectmen  tliat  all  householders  and 
masters  of  families  in  this  town  shall  take  tlieir  turns  successively, 
every  Lord's  day,  below  and  in  the  galleries."  * 

In  1702,  ''John  Spraguc  was  appointed  school  master  for  the 
year  insuing,  to  learn  children  and  youth  to  Read  and  Wright; 
and  to  Refmetick,  according  to  liis  best  skill ;  And  he  is  to  have 
XIO  paid  him  by  the  town  for  his  pains.  The  school  is  to  be  kept 
for  all  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  town,  aixl  to  be  kept  at  four  severall 
places,  at  four  severall  times,  one  quarter  of  a  year  in  a  place." 


MARLBOROUGH. 

A  TRACT  of  land,  six  miles  square,  wj|s  granted  to  a  number  of 
petitioners,  inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  ih'1656,  which  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Marlborough,  in  May,  16G();  The  Indian 
name  of  this  place  was  Okmmnakmneslt  The  last  distinguished 
leader  of  the  tribe,  who  resided  here,  was  Otwmog,  By  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  petition  for  the  land,  it  appears  that  the 
English  settlement  was  bogim  about  1<)54.  The  infant  town  was 
severely  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  invasion  of  the  savages.  In 
Mr.  Packard's  qiccount  of  the  to^vn  (Mass.  llist^Coll.,  4th  voL)  it 
is  stated,  that,  "  on  the  Sabbath,  when  Mr.  Brimsmead  was  in 
sermon,  March  20,  1676,  the  worshipping  assembly  was  suddenly 
dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  *  Indians  at  the  door.'  Th6  confusion 
of  the  lirst  monieiit  was  instantly  increased  by  a  fire  from  the 
enemy;  but  the  God  whom  they  were  worsliippiiig  shielded  their 
lives  and  limbs,  excepting  the  arm  of  one  Moses  Newton,  who 
w:as  carrying  an  elderly  and  infirm  woman  to  a  place  of  safety. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  sheltered  in  their  fort,  with  the  mutual 
feelings  peculiar  to  such  a  scene.  Their  meeting-house,  and  many 
dwelling-houses,  left  without  protection,  were  burnt.  Fruit  trees 
pilled  and  hacked,  and  other  valuable  effects  rendered  useless, 
perpetuated  the  barbarity  of  the  savages,  many  years  after  the 

*  "In  1075  and  lei77,  the  irencrnl  court  passed  scvoml  laws,  founded  upon  the  system 
of  Alfreil  the  Great,  de>i^'nintr  thereby  a  better  roj^ulation  of  society,  and  a  pnimotion 
of  sound  morals.  These  laws  directed  an  apptiintmcnt  of  tythin^men  in  each  town, 
who  were  to  have  the  inspection  of  10  or  12  families,  and  U)  prosecute  for  all  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  within  their  lythinjrs  or  districts.  Record  is  made  of  their 
appointment  in  this  town  as  earlv  as  1078.  It  wa.-*  the  duty  of  a  tythincrman  to 
enforce  the  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath,  licensed  houses,  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
And  to  see  thai  no  pennon  was  away  from  home  after  nine  o'clock  at  nisjhi.  How  well 
Ihey  discharged  the  duties  of  their  oiHce,  the  unruly  who  fell  within  their  gra^ 
would  probably  be  the  best  judges." — Wri^hfi  Historical  Discourse ,  Dec.  1831. 
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niliatatants  retanied.  The  enemy  retired  soon  after  their  first 
onset,  declining  to  risk  the  enterprise  and  martial  prowess  ol  tha 
yonng  plantation.  The  new  settlers,  being  much  debilitated  fay 
their  various  losses,  being  a  fnHiticr  town,  and  still  exposed  to  the 
'  adjudication '  of  their  savage  neighbors,  left  their  famis  till  the 
seat  of  war  was  further  removed." 

Marlborough  is  one  of  the  besc  agricnitural  towns  in  the  county. 
Very  little  of  what  is  called  good  land  lies  level,  but  is  intersected 
in  various  directions  by  hills,  declivities  and  valleys.  The  high 
lands  are  more  moist,  and  less  exposed  to  drought,  than  the  inter- 
vals below  them,  and  often  retain  their  verdure  in  dry  seasons 
when  the  valleys  are  parched.  Tliis  place  is  14  miles  south-^vest 
(rf  Concord,  16  east  of  Worcester,  and  25  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,089.  There  are  4  churches:  1  Restoration ist,  1  Ortho- 
dox, 1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist. 
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The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  somp  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Marlboroueh.  The  most  prominent 
building  seen  on  the  left  is  the  Universalist  church  ;  the  Congre- 
gational church  is  the  one  seen  in  the  distance,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  engraving.  The  West  village  is  abont  one  mile  from  this 
place,  and  contains  a  Restorationist  church  and  an  academy. 
Feltonville  village,  in  this  town,  is  about  three  miles  north.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  103,tlO0  pairs  of 
shoes,  valued  at  $41,200;  Uiere  were  7,500  straw  bonnets  manu- 
lactured,  valued  at  $10,950. 

Mr.  William  Brimsmead  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister. 
He  was  ordained  in  1666,  and  died  in  1701.  He  hved  unmarried, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  some 
singularities,  one  of  which  was  his  refusing  lo  baptize  children 
who  were  bom  on  the  Sabbath.  Rev.  Robert  Breck  was  ordained 
here  m  1707.     He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Unnt,  who 
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was  ordained  in  1733,  and  dismissed  in  1735.  Rev.  Aaron  Smith 
was  ordained  in  1740.  and  dismissed  in  1778.  The  next,  the  Rev. 
Asa  Packard,  was  ordained  in  1785. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard  ill 
the  central  village : — 

Reliquiae  terrestres  Theologi  vere  venerandi  Roberti  Bseck  sub  hoc  tumulo  coiif 
servantur.  Pars  ccelestis  ad  ccBlum  myriadum  ao^eloram  et  ad  spiritus  justorom  qui 
perfecti  sunt,  abtit.  Ingenii  penetrantis  :  Quoad  vires  naturales,  vir  fuit  smplissinMB 
mentis  et  judicii  solidi  una  cum  animi  fortitudine  sihgulah.  Quod  partes  acqnisitas 
spectat,  in  Itnguis  qusa  doctsc  pra^sertim  audiunt  admodum  peritus  :-^literarum  poli« 
tarum  mensura  piirum  communi  instnictus ;  et  quod  aliis  fuit  difficile,  ille  viitute 
genii  proprii  et  studiis  coar s  feliciter  subegit. 

In  omnibus  Theologis  partibus  versatissimus,  et  vere  orthodoxus  scriba  ad  Regnuin 
Ccelorum  usquequaque  institutus  :  officio  pastorali  in  Ecclesia  Marlbuhensi,  ubi  Spi- 
ritus  Sanctus  ilium  constituit  Episcopum  per  xxvii.  annos  fideliter,  sedulo,  pacifice, 
multaqne  cum  laude  functus  est.  Doctrinas  Revelatae,  una  cum  cultu  et  regimine  in 
Ecclesiis  Novanglicanis  institutis,  asbertor  habilis  et  strenuus. 

Ad  consilia  danda  in  rebus  arduis  tum  publicis  tum  privatis,  integritate  conspicuus 
et  prudentia  instructissimus  : — sincere  dilexit  ainicos,  patriam,  et  universam  Christi 
ecclesiam.  Denique/pietatis,  omnis  virtutis  socialis,  et  quoad  res  terrenas,  modera- 
minis,  exemplar ;  in  doloribus  asperis  aegritudinis  ultimse  patientia  ejus  opus  perfoe* 
turn  habuit,  et  si  non  ovans,  expectans  tamen  et  placide  discessit. 

Natns  Decemb.  7,  1689.    Denatus  Januar.  6,  1731. 

I^ophetae  ipsi  non  in  seculum  vivunt. 

[Beneath  this  mound  are  preserved  the  earthly  rdtnains  of  that  truly  venerable 
theologian,  Roiiert  Breck.  His  celestial  part  has  gone  to  the  myriads  of  angels  ia 
heaven,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  He  was  of  a  discrimmating 
genius ;  and  by  nature  a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  sooad  judgment,  onited  to  oa- 
common  courage  of  spirit.  As  to  his  acquired  parts,  he  was  in  the  learned  tongiHt 
exceedingly  skUful,  and  he  was  furnished  wilh  no  common  measure  of  polite  litert* 
ture.  What  to  others  was  difficult,  he  easily  mastered  by  the  force  or  his  g^ns 
and  his  close  application. 

In  every  department  of  theology  he  was  w/ell  versed,  and  a  truly  orthodox  scribi^ 
thoroughly  instructed  unto  the  langdom  of  heaven.  He  peacefUllv  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  the  church  at  Marlborough,  over  which  the  Holy  Gkpit 
had  made  him  Overseer,  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  great  success  for  27  years.  Of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  of  the  doctrines,  institutions  and  princijdes  of  the  ChardNi 
of  New  Englajid,  he  was  an  able  and  strenuous  advocate^ 

In  giving  coun.^el,  in  matters  both  public  and  private,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
integrity  and  wisdom.  He  sincerely  loved  his  friends,  his  country,  and  the  whole 
church  of  Christ.  He  was,  in  short,  an  exemplar  of  piety,  of  every  social  virtue, 
and  of  moderation  in  worldly  desires.  In  the  severe  pangs  of  his  last  sickness,  he 
finu^hed  his  work  in  patience,  and  if  not  in  triumph,  yet  in  hope,  he  peacefnUj 
departed. 

Bom  December  7,  1689.    Died  January  6,  1731. 

Even  prophets  do  not  live  for  ever.] 


MEDFORD. 

Medpord  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts,  being 
incorporated  in  1630.  Gov.  Dudley,  in  his  letter  of  March  12th. 
1630,  to  the  countess  of  Lincoln,  speaking  of  the  ^^dispertion"  ot 
the  settlers  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  says,  **  some  of 
us  upon  Miotic,  which  we  named  Meadford.^^  In  Wood's  Nem 
England  Prospect^  printed  in  I^ndon  in  1639,  the  author,  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  various  settlements,  notices  Mystic  or  Med- 
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Ibtd  in  the  folloving  manner :  "  The  next  tovn  Is  Histic,  whidi 
is  three  miles  from  Charlcstown  by  land,  and  a  league  and  a  half 
by  water.  It  is  seated  by  the  water-side  very  pleasantly ;  there 
are  not  many  houses  as  yet  At  the  head  of  this  river  are  great 
and  spacious  ponds,  whither  the  alewives  press  to  spawn.  This 
being  a  noted  place  for  that  kind  of  fish,  the  English  resort  thither 
to  take  them.  On  the  west  side  of  this  river  the  Governor  hath  & 
farm,  where  he  keeps  most  of  his  cattle.  On  the  east  side  is  Mr. 
Cradock's  plantation,  where  he  hath  impaled  a  park,  where  he 
keeps  his  cattle,  till  he  can  store  it  with  deer :  Here,  likewise,  he 
is  at  charges  of  building  ships.  The  last  year  one  was  upon  the 
stocks  of  an  hundred  tons ;  that  being  finished,  ihey  are  to  build 
one  twice  her  burthen.  Ships  without  cither  ballast  or  loading 
may  float  down  this  river ;  otherwise  the  oyster-bank  would 
hinder  them,  which  crosseth  the  channel." 


Southern  vicm  a/  Midford. 

Medford  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  built  principally  on 
the  north-eastern  bank  of  Mystic  river,  which  here,  tlioiigh  quite 
a  narrow  stream,  is  of  siifltcient  depth  to  float  to  the  ocean  the 
numerous  vessels  which  have  been  built  in  the  place.  There  are 
in  the  village  four  churches,  2  Congregational,  (one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,)  1  Univcrsalist,  and  1  Methodist.  The  above  engrav- 
ing shows  the  appearance  of  tlie  village  a.s  it  is  entered  from  the 
south,  upon  the  Boston  rnad,  Tlie  south  part  of  llie  town  is  com- 
posed of  rich  marly  soil,  through  which  Mystic  river  winds  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  The  northern  part  of  the  lowu  is  broken  and  rocky. 
The  Middlesex  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  pass  to  the  westward 
of  the  village.  Winler  Hill,  in  this  town,  riises  124  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution as  the  place  of  the  encampment  of  Ciien.  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  after  their  capture.  Population,  '2,075.  Distance,  14 
miles  ftoax  Concord,  2  west  of  Maiden,  and  5  miles  from  Boston. 
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John  Brooks,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  a  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  a  native  and  resident  of  this  town.  In  1837,  there 
were  239  hands  employed  in  ship-building ;  60  vessels  were  built 
daring  the  five  preceding  years,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  24,196 ; 
valued  at  $1,112,970.  Chie  hat  manufactory ;  10,043  hats  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,275 ;  hat  bodies  manufactured, 
40,000,  valued  at  $20,000.  Bricks  manufactured,  1,200,000,  val- 
ued at  $7,200.  Linseed  oil  manufactured,  13,500  gallons,  firom 
7,300  bushels  of  seed ;  value  of  oil,  $14,850. 


NATICK. 

This  township  was  originally  granted  by  the  general  court  to  the 
Indians,  as  a  place  for  a  permanent  residence.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated into  an  English  district  in  1761,  and  into  a  town  in  1781,  by 
the  harpe  of  Naiick,  a  word  in  the  Indian  language,  signifying 
^^  t/ie  j}lace  of  hUls.^^  It  is  watered  by  Charles  river,  and  contains 
numerous  fish-ponds.  There  are  two  villages,  which  are  upwards 
of  a  mile  apart.  North  Natick  is  a  village  newly  erected ;  it  con- 
sists of  about  30  houses,  two  churches,  1  Congregational,  and  1 
Methodist.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
this  village.  South  Natick  is  the  ancient  village ;  it  consists  of 
about  20  dwelling-houses  and  a  Unitarian  church.  Population. 
1,221.  Distance  from  Concord,  12  miles,  9  from  Dedham,  and  16 
from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  250,650  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured here,  valued  at  $213,052  50;  males  employed,  263^ 
females,  189. 

The  first  Indian  church  in  New  England  was  formed  here,  in 
1660.  The  Indians  were  first  brought  together,  by  Mr.  EUot,  at 
Nonantum,  (in  Newton)  but  not  finding  suflicicnt  accommoda- 
tion, Ihcy  removed  to  Natick  in  16.51.  Here  they  built  a  town  on 
the  banks  of  Charles  river,  '*  which  consisted  of  three  long  streets; 
two  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  other.  To 
each  house  was  attached  a  piece  of  ground.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  built  after  the  Indian  fashion.  One  large  house  was  erected 
in  the  English  style,  the  lower  apartment  of  which  was  employed 
as  a  school-room  in  the  Week,  and  as  a  place  of  worship  on  the 

Lord^s  day  ; there  was  likewise  a  large  handsome  lort,  of  a 

circular  figure,  palisadocd  with  trees ;  and  a  foot-bridge  over  the 
river,  the  foundation  of  which  was  secured  with  stone ;  with 
several  little  houses  after  the  English  fasliion."  According  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Eliot,  they  adopted  the  form  of  government  pro- 
posed by  Jethro  to  Moses.  About  100  of  them  met  together,  and 
chose  one  ruler  of  a  hundred,  two  rulers  of  fifties,  and  ten  rulers 
of  tens.  After  their  church  was  formed,  they  flourished  under  a 
succession  of  pious  teachers,  natives  and  Pinglish,  until,  by  repeat- 
ed wasting  sickness  and  other  causes  so  fatal  to  the  race,  they 
have  now  become  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct.      The  following 
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account  of  Natick,  &c.,  is  from  the  Memoirs  of  Eliot,  by  the  Ber. 

Martin  Moore,  of  Natick. 

"  It  lieth  upon  Charles  river,  eis^hteen  miles  south-west  from  Boston,  and  ten  miles 
north-west  from  Dcdhain.  It  hath  twenty-nine  families,  which,  computing  five  persons 
to  a  family,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  persons.  The  towa  contains  about 
six  thousand  acres.  The  !:oil  is  good  and  well  watered,  and  prodnceth  plenty  of  grain 
and  fruit.  The  land  was  granted  to  the  Indians  at  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eliot,  by  the 
general  court  of  Ma.ssachusetts :  and  in  the  year  1651,  a  number  of  them  combined 
together  and  formed  a  town,  which  is  the  place  of  the  greatest  name  among  Indianiy 
and  where  their  principal  courts  are  held.         ♦        #        #        ♦ 

"  In  this  town  was  the  first  church  of  Indians  embodied,  in  the  year  1660.  Unto 
this  church  some  pious  Indians  of  other  places,  both  men  and  women,  are  since  joined. 
The  number  of  men  and  women  in  full  communion  with  this  church  were,  in  1670, 
between  forty  and  fifty. 

"We  are  to  consider,  that  nil  those  we  call  praying  Indians  are  not  all  visible 
church  members,  or  baptized  persons ;  whii."h  ordinance  of  baptism  is  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered unto  any  that  arc  out  uf  the  visible  church,  until  they  profess  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  obedience  to  hi  in,  but  the  infants  of  such  as  are  members  of  the  visible 
church  are  to  be  baptized.  Here,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  though  it  be  a  digression, 
to  relate  a  story  of  remark  concerning  a  child  at  Natick,  a  youth  of  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  who  was  of  a  sober  and  grave  carriage,  and  an  attentive  hearer  of  the 
ivord,  considering  his  age  and  capacity,  but  he  had  a  weak  body  and  was  consump- 
tive. This  child  hearing  Mr.  Eliot  preach  upon  a  time  at  Xatick  when  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  was  to  be  administercil  unto  some  children,  whose  parents  had  made  pro- 
iessLon  of  their  faith  and  were  joined  to  the  church :  upon  which  occasion  Mr.  £Uot 
said,  that  baptism  was  Clirist-*s  mark,  which  he  onlered  to  be  set  upon  his  lambs,  and 
that  it  was  a  manifest  token  of  Christ's  love  to  the  offspring  of  his  people  to  set  this 
mark  upon  them.  This  child  taking  special  notice  of  this  passage,  did  often  solicit  his 
father  and  mother,  that  one  or  both  of  them  would  endeavour  to  join  to  the  church,  that 
he  might  be  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lanibs  before  he  died.  The  parents,  who  were 
well  inclined,  especially  the  mother,  and  being  also  very  atTectionate  to  their  child,  as 
the  Indians  generally  are,  did  seriously  ponder  the  child's  reiterated  intreaties  ;  and 
not  long  after,  first  the  mother,  and  then  the  father  of  the  child,  joined  to  the  chnrch. 
Soon  after  the  lail  was  baptized  ;  in  which  he  did  greatly  rejoice  and  triumph,  that  he 
was  now  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  Iaml».  <  Now,'  said  he  to  his  father  and  mother,  <  I 
am  willing  to  die  ;'  A**hich  shortly  after  came  to  pass  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  as  the  child 
had  Christ's  name  set  upon  him  in  baptism  and  by  faith,  so  his  immortal  soul  is  now 
in  glory,  rejoicing  in  communion  with  Christ. 

"  There  are  many  Indians  that  live  among  those  that  have  subjected  themselves  to 
the  gospel,  that  are  catechised  ;  who  attend  public  worship,  read  the  scriptures,  pray 
in  their  families  moniing  ami  evening,  who  have  not  yet  ntlache<i  themselves  to  the 
visible  church.  The  manner  practised  by  these  Indians  in  the  worship  of  G(xi  is  thus. 
Upon  the  Lord's  days,  fast-tlays,  and  lerture-days,  the  people  assemble  together  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum,  (for  hells  they  yet  have  not)  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, on  the  Lord's  days,  but  only  once  upon  IccHire-days,  when  one  of  their  teachers 
begins  with  a  .*Jolemn  and  affectionate  prayer.  In  these  acts  of  worship,  for  I  havs 
often  been  present  with  them,  they  demean  theuLselve^  visibly  with  reverence,  atten- 
tion, modesty  and  solemnity  ;  the  men-kind  silting  by  themselves,  and  the  women-kind 
by  themselves,  acconling  to  their  age,  quality  and  degree,  in  comely  manner.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  am  fully  satisfied,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
charity,  that  divers  of  them  do  fear  Go«l  and  are  true  believers  ;  but  yet  I  uill  not 
deny  but  there  may  be  some  of  them  hypocrites,  that  pn^fcss  religion,  and  yet  are 
not  sound-hearted.  But  thinirs  that  are  secret  belong  to  God  j  and  things  that  are  re- 
vealed, unto  us  and  our  children. 

"  Their  teachers  are  generally  chosen  from  among  themselves,  except  some  few 
English  teachers  of  the  most  pious  and  able  men  among  them.  Mr.  Eliot  hath  of 
late  years  fallen  into  a  practice  among  the  Indians,  the  belter  to  prepare  and  furnish 
them  with  abilities  to  explicate  and  apply  the  scriptures,  by  selling  up  a  lecture  among 
them  in  logic  and  thcologj',  once  every  fortnight  all  the  summer,  at  Natick  :  whereat 
he  is  present  and  ready,  and  reads  and  explains  to  them  the  principles  of  those  arts. 
And  God  hath  been  pleased  graciously  so  to  bless  these  means,  iliai  several  of  them, 
especially  young  men  of  acute  parts,  have  gained  much  knowledge,  and  are  able  to 
speak  methodically  and  profitably  unto  any  plain  text  of  scripture,  yea,  as  well  as 
you  can  imagine  such  little  means  of  learning  can  advantage  them  unto.    From 
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thiii  church  and  town  of  Natick  hath  issued  forth,  as  from  a  seminary  of  virtue  and 
piety,  divers  teachers  that  are  employed  in  several  new  prayinj?  towns. 

"  In  this  town  they  have  residing  some  of  their  principal  rulers,  the  chief  whereof 
is  named  Waban,  who  is  now  above  seventy  years  of  asre.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
prudence  and  piety.  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him.  Other  rulers  there 
•re  living  there,  as  Naltous  and  Piam,  Btwhan  and  others.  These  are  good  men  and 
prudent,  but  inferior  to  the  first.  The  teachers  of  this  town  are  Anthony  and  John 
Speen,  who  are  grave  and  pious  men.  They  have  two  constables  belonging  to  this 
place,  chosen  yearly;  ami  there  is  a  marshal-general  bt^longing  to  all  the  praying 
Indian  towns,  called  Captain  Josiah,  or  Pennahanit.  He  doth  attend  the  chief  courts 
kept  here,  but  he  dwells  at  another  place,  Nashobah." 

Mr.  Eliot  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  tlie  Natick  (or  Nip- 
miic)  dialect.  This  Bible  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1663, 
and  is  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1685,  in  the  correction  of  which  Mr.  Eliot  received 
great  assistance  from  Mr.  John  Cotton.*  The  following  is  the 
title-page:  **  Mamusse  Wuimeetnpanatamwe  Up  Biblum  God, 
Naneeswe  Nukkone  Testament  Kah  Wonk  Wusku  Testament." 

The  following  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  con- 
tained in  the  above  work. 

Our  father  heaven  in        hallowed         thy  name  eome  thy  kingdom 

Nushun    ke$uktpit ;  Quttianatamunach  ktojcesuonk  ;  Peyaumuutch  kukketassuUimoonk;. 

thy  will  done  earth  on    as     heaven  in     our         food  daily 

Kuttenantanuxmk  nen     uath  ohkcit    ncane   k*:suhptt;    Nummeetsiumgash  asekesukokUk 

give    us     this  this      day         and        forgive        us  our     '  sins  as 

asamaiinettn,     yevytu     kesukod ;     Kali     ahquunUtniaunnean  nirHwuttcheseongash    neane 

wicked-doers  we    forgive  them         Also  lea«i  us  not 

nuttehtiukttk  quengig  nutahquoniamoimnonog ;         Ahque.         sagkomp/rgumnitmiaH  em 

temptation  in        Oh        deliver        us  evil  from        for  thine 

quUhhuaonganit ;    Wthe  pohquofijvussitinean    rrvtch  match   itut ;    Newutche  httahiawi 

kingdom       and        power        and      glory         forever  Amen. 
ketassutamoonk   kah  mtnuhkesvonk  kah  sohiumoonk  vtichtme     Amen. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard 
near  the  Unitarian  churcli  in  South  Natick. 

Hie  deposits*  sunt  reliquije  domini  reverendi  Oi.ivrr»i  Peaboby,  viri,  propter  mentis 
facultates  et  Liieraliiram  ntM'e>sarwm  maxima  veiiprati(»ne  digin.  Spcculationes  the- 
ologicas  optime  delegit.  In  oflicio  pnstonili  conspicue  efl'ulsii,  per  annos  triginta, 
Populo  apud  Natick  miaistravit  pnrripne  aborisrinum  cruditionis  in  religiuue  Christi. 
ana  causa.  In  vita  sociali  c]iioque  full  exemplar.  BeneVolcnlia  integni  ct  hospitali- 
late  calholica  maxime  anteces>it.  liCtribulioneni  futuram  certissime  expcctans, 
ministerium  reliqiiit,  die  Febniarii  2(lo,  A.  D.  17J)2,  jrlaiis  54. 

[Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  n'vercnd  Oliver  Peabopy,  a  man  venerable 
for  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  for  all  needful  Icaniin;;.  He  delighted  much  in 
theological  investigations.  He  discharircd  tlic  pastoral  otfu'e  with  great  renown  for 
thirty  years  ;  ministt-ring  to  the  people  of  Natick,  csjxjcially  \o  the  alwrigines,  in  the 

*  "  It  is  related  that  while  Mr.  Eliot  was  engaged  in  tninslating  ihe  Bible  into  the 
Indian  languajje,  he  came  to  the  followin:^  passage  in  Ju(!Lf»'>  v.  l?Js  :  '  The  mother  of 
Sisera  looked  out  at  the  wind(»w,  and  cried  throusrh  the  tattic,^  iV:c.  Not  knowing  an 
Indian  word  to  si*rnify  lattice,  he  applied  to  several  of  the  natives,  and  endeavored  to 
desiTibe  to  them  what  a  lattice  resembietl.  He  described  it  as  frame-work,  netting, 
wicker,  or  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  illustrative  ;  when  ih^y  pjave  him  a  Umg,  bar- 
barous and  unpronounceable  word,  as  are  most  of  the  words  in  their  lan^uas:e.  Some 
years  after,  when  he  had  learned  their  dialect  more  correctly,  he  is  said  to  have 
laughed  outright  upon  findini^:  that  the  Indians  had  given  him  the  true  term  for 
eelpot.    *The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  the  window,  aad  cried  through  the 
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CUM  oT  saend  leanung.  He  vnn  a.  model  in  xocial  life.  In  bnteroleiHe  and  n^ 
reiml  hcspilalil;  he  wu  prc^emineni.  In  the  firm  eipertation  of  a  fntnit  reUibutioB^ 
he  wu  called  rrom  his  ministry  on  the  Sd  of  February,  A.  D.  1753,  aged  Si  jean.} 


NEWTON. 

The  exact  period  of  tlin  commfticpinent  of  the  settlement  of 
Newton  is  unknown.  It  was  originally  a  jcirt  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  styled  Cninbrids'''  Vil/tii^e.  or  \ew  Camhriiliic.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1091.  This  is  a  heantifnl  agricnitnral  and  maniifactnr- 
mg  town,  itie /VtniiiiUit7n  (if  the.  hvViaus.  It  i}<  12  miles  S.  E.  of 
Concord,  7  N.  of  Dcdham,  and  7  miles  wcsi  from  Boston.  Popu- 
UtHHl,  3,087.     There  arc  five  churches,  2  (.'ougrcgational,  2  Bap- 


Thtalogiait  Semimuy  at  Naciox. 


list,  and  1  Episcopal.  Tlie  Nacton  Theologiad  Seminnry,  under  tha 
patronage  of  die  Baptist  denomination,  was  founded  in  this  place 
in  1825,  and  vras  incorporated  by  the  legislature  the  next  year.  In 
1828  a  brick  bnilding,  three  stories  in  height,  besides  a  basement 
story,  83  feet  long  and  49  wide,  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000.  Three  convenient  houses  have  been  since  erected  for  tlie 
professors.  In  the  mansion-house  are  accommodations  fitr  the  stew- 
ard's family,  a  dining  hall,  a  chapel,  and  recitation  rooms.  The 
tegular  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  There  arc  two  vaca- 
tions of  six  weeks  each ;  one  from  the  last  Wodncsday  but  one  in 
August,  the  other  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  March.  The  semi- 
nary is  about  seven  miles  from  Boston,  in  a  very  healthy  position, 
being  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  coniniands  an 
extensive  prospect  of  Boston,  and  of  the  rich  country  around.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  town  there  arc  many  elegant  country  resi- 
dences. 

Newton  lies  in  a  bend  of  Charles  river,  which  forms  its  bound- 
ary on  three  sidea,  and,  by  two  falls  of  considerahle  extent,  affords 
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an  extensive  water  power.  There  are  two  manufacturing  villages 
at  these  falls.  The  Upper  Falls  village  is  9  miles  from  Boston  and 
7  from  Dedham ;  it  consists  of  about  70  dwelling-houses,  2  churches, 
1  Metliodist  and  1  Baptist,  a  nail  factory,  rolling  mill,  and  a  ma- 
chine shop,  where  100  hands  have  been  employed.  At  this  place  the 
water  descends  35  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  at  one 
place  pitches  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  20  feet  higli.  The  village,  which 
is  well  built,  is  irregularly  situated  on  a  rocky  elevation  which  rises 
with  some  abniptness  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  Tlie  Lower  PaUs 
village  is  11  miles  from  Boston,  and  about  2  miles  N.  W.  from  the 
Upj>er  Falls  village.  A  part  of  this  village  is  within  the  bounds 
of  Needham:  it  consists  of  about  50  d we  1  line-houses,  an  Epistio- 
pal  church,  and  10  paper-mills.  The  Boston  and  Worcesterxail* 
road  passes  to  the  nortli  of  this  village. 

In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton  mills,  5,710  spindles ;  9^,300  yaidr" 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $134,7^22 ;  males 
employed,  53;  females,  240;  one  woollen  mill,  5  sets  of  wooUea 
machinery;  100,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  41 
$1(K),000;  five  paper-mills;  stock  manufactured,  975  tons;  valn^ 
of  paper  manufactured,  $197,000;  males  employed,  53;  females, 
30 ;  one  nail  manufactory ;  nails  manufactured,  700  tons,  valued 
at  $81,700;  hands  employed,  20;  capital  invested,  $40,000;  one 
manufactory  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  value,  of  articles  manu- 
factured, $54,000;   sixty  males  and  six  females  employed;   one 
rolling  mill;  950  tons  of  iron  rolled,  valued  at  $76,000.     Value  of 
soap  and  candles  manufactured,  $22,5(X);  vitriol,  1,800,000  lbs., 
valued  at  $50,000;  barilla,  130  tons,  valued  at  $4,550;  value  of 
machinery  manufactured,  $70,000;   cost  of  materials,  $35,000; 
capital  invested,  $120,000. 

Noymntttm  was  "  the  first  civilized  and  Christian  settlement  of 
Indians  within  the  English  colonies  of  North  America."  Mr.  (loo- 
kin,  who  formerly  accompanied  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  journeys,  says 
"  the  first  place  he  Iwgan  to  preach  at  was  Nonantuni,  near  Water- 
town,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  river,  about  four  or  five,  miles 
from  his  own  house ;  where  lived  at  that  time  Waban,  one  of  their 
principal  men,  and  some  Indians  with  him."  Mr.  Eliot  set  out 
upon  his  mission  in  Oct.,  1646,  and  sent  forerunners  to  apprize  the 
Indians  of  his  intentions.  Waban,  a  grave  and  wise  man,  of  the 
same  age  of  the  missionary,  forty-two,  a  person  of  influence,  met 
liim  at  a  small  distance  from  their  settlement,  and  welcomed  him 
to  a  large  wigwam  on  the  hill  Nonantum.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  countrymen  assembled  here  from  the  neighborhood  to  hear 
the  new  doctrine. 

"After a  short  prayer  in  Enplish,  Mr.  Eliot  delivered  a  sermon  (the  first  probaUy 
ever  preached  in  this  part  of  the  old  totv-n)  from  Ezck.  chap,  xxxvii.  ver,  9,  10  :  *Then 
said  he  unto  me,  Prophesy  unto  the  irifi/f,  (to  which  the  Indian  term  Wahan  is  said  to 
answer)  prophesy,  son  of  man.  and  say  to  the  wind,  (My  to  Waftan^)  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live.  So  I  prophesied  as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into 
them,  and  they  lived  and  stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.*  This  ser- 
mon employed  an  hour.  The  preacher  began  with  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
Acknowledged  by  themselves,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  leading  doctrines  and  precepts 
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of  Christianity.  He  repeated  and  explained  the  ten  commandments.  He  infoi  inutf 
them  of  the  dreadfal  curse  attending  the  violation  of  the  di\'ine  law.  He  then  spokn 
to  them  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Chsist,  of  the  place  of  his  present  residence  and  exal- 
tation, and  of  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  in  flaming  lire.  He  tan^ht  them  the 
blesMd  state  of  all  those  who  know  and  savindy  believe  in  Christ.  He  related  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man ;  and  spoke  of  the  infinite  greatness  of  Gop,  oi'  the  joys  of 
heaven,  and  the  punishment  of  hell ;  finally  persuailiiig  them  to  repentance  and  a  good 
life.  Having  closed  his  sermon. he  was  desirous  of  knouing  whether  he  had  conveyed 
his  sentiments  intelligibly,  in  a  language  so  new  to  himself.  He  therefore  inqaired 
whether  they  comprehended  his  meaning ;  to  which  their  unanimous  reply  was,  *  We 
understood  all.'  Mr.  Eliot  and  his  frieiuis  then  devoted  about  three  hours  to  fiimiliar 
and  friendly  conference  uith  them,  to  hear  and  answer  questions  whi(th  nriturally  were 
suggested  by  the  discourse.  This  first  visit  was  received  with  cordial  and  general 
satisfaction.  Many  of  his  audience  listened  to  the  pathetic  parts  of  the  discourse  with 
tears;  Waban,  jparticnlarly.  receivetl  those  happy  impressions  which  abode  by  him 
through  life,  and  qualifi^ed  him  zealously  and  successl'uiiy  to  aid  the  generous  design 
cxf  converting  his  coun(r}'men. 

"  A  still  larger  number  attended  the  next  visit  of  the  apostolic  Eliot  to  Nonantam, 
Nov.  11.  He  began  first  with  the  children,  whom  he  taught  these  three  questions 
and  their  answers.  Q.  1.  Who  made  you  and  ail  the  world '  A.  Goo.  Q.  2.  Whom 
do  yon  expect  to  save  yon  from  sin  and  hell  i  A.  Jesus  Cubist.  Q.  3.  How  many 
commandments  hath  God  given  you  to  keep  7  A.  Ten.  He  then  preached  aboui  an 
hour  to  the  whole  company  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Cheist  for  procuring  his  favor.  He  informed  them  what  Jesus  Christ  had  done 
and  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  dreadful  judgments  attendant  upon 
the  rejection  of  him  and  his  salvation.  The  whole  company  appeared  very  serious. 
Liberty  being  given  to  ask  questions  for  further  infonnntion,  an  aged  man  stood  ap» 
and  with  tears  inquired  whether  it  was  not  too  late  for  sur.h  an  old  man  as  he,  wIk> 
was  near  death,  to  repent  and  seek  afker  Goo.  Another  asked  how  the  .English  came 
to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knowknlge  of  Goo  and  Jcsrs  Christ,  since 
they  had  all  at  first  but  one  father.  Another  inquinnl  how  it  aunt:  to  pa.ss  that  se^ 
watar  was  salt  and  river-water  fresh.  Another,  that  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the 
earth,  (as  he  supposed,)  how  it  comes  to  pa>s  that  it  does  not  overflow  all  the  earth. 
Mr.  Eliot  and  his  friends  spent  sevenil  hours  in  answering  these  and  some  other  ques- 
tions. The  Indians  told  them,  upcm  their  quitting  them  to  return  home  in  the  evening, 
that  '  they  did  much  thank  Goo  for  their  coming ;  and  for  what  they  had  heard,  they 
were  wonderful  things.' 

"  At  the  thinl  meeting,  of  Nov.  20,  some  of  the  Indians  absented  themselves  through 
fear  of  their  powaws  or  priests,  who  had  threatened  them  with  their  secret  power  of 
inflicting  the  penalty  of  neath  upon  those  who  should  attend.  One  of  these  powaws 
was,  however,  immediately  and  solemnly  addressed  by  tlie  intrepid  missionary,  who 
silenced  and  convinced  him. 

"  Two  or  three  days  after  this  meeting,  at  which  the  audience  appeared  very  serious. 
Wampas,  a  siu^e  Indian,  with  two  of  his  companions,  came  to  the  English,  ami  de.siied 
to  be  admitted  into  some  of  their  families.  He  brought  his  son  and  two  or  three  other 
Indian  children  with  him,  begging  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  christian  faith. 
His  request  was  granted." 

A  school  was  soon  established  among  them,  and  the  general 
court  gave  the  neighboring  Indians  a  tract  of  higliiaiid,  called  No- 
nantum,  and  furnished  them  with  various  implements  of  husbandry. 
The  Indians  many  of  them  professed  Christianity,  and  the  whole 
in  the  vicinity  became  settled,  and  conducted  their  affairs  with 
prudence  and  industry.  They  erected  a  house  of  worship  for 
themselves;  they  adopted  the  customs  of  their  English. neighbors, 
made  laws,  and  had  magistrates  of  their  own.  The  increase  of 
the  Indian  converts  was  such,  tliat  they  found  the  place  too  strait 
for  them,  and  there  was  a  removal  of  the  tribe  to  Natick,  about  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Nonantum. 

The  records  of  the  first  church  in  this  town  were  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merriam's  house,  in  1770.   From 
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other  sources  it  appears  that  the  first  regular  church  gathered  here 
was  on  July  20,  1664,  and  the  first  minister  was  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  apostolic  missionary  of  that  name.  He  died,  exceed- 
ingly lamented,  in  1668,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Hobart  was  ordained  his  successor.  Doc.  23,  1674.  His 
character  it  is  said  may  be  collected  from  the  following  inscription 
placed  on  his  tomb-stone : 

Hoc  tumulo  depositre  sunt  reliquiae  rev^rendi  et  perdocti  D.  D.  Nehemijb  Hobart, 
GoUegii  Harvardini  socij  Icctissimi,  ecclesias  Neotoniensis  per  annos  quodraginta  pas- 
Uris  fidelissimi  et  vigilantissimi,  singulari  gravitate,  htimilitate  a»que  ac  pietate  et 
doctrina — a  doctis  et  pijs  eximiavenerationc  et  amore  rccolendi.  Nains  erat  Nov.  21, 
1648.    Denatus  Aag.  25,  1712,  anno  ffitatis  64.  ' 

pn  this  tomb  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  reverend  and  very  learned  teacher  of 
divinity,  Nehemiah  Hobart,  an  estimable  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  a  highly  faithful 
and  watchful  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newton  for  forty  years.  His  singular  gravity, 
humility,  piety,  and  learning,  rendered  him  the  object  of  deep  veneration  and  ardent 
esteem  to  men  of  science  and  religion.  He  was  born-  Nov.  21,  104S,  and  died  Aug. 
23,  1712,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.] 

Mr.  Hobart  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1714,  and  died  in  1757.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  his  monument : 

Hie  depositum  mori  quod  potuit  reverendi  Verequc  venerandi  Johanms  Cottoni, 
ecclesis  Newtoniensis  fidelissimi,  prudcntis.simi,  doctissimique  nuper  pastoris,  concio* 
nandi  tarn  precandi  facultate  celeberrimi,  pietate  spectatissimi,  moribus  sanctissimis 
undequaque  et  suavissimc  ab  omnibus  bene  merit),  deploratique  auditoribus  precipue, 
quibus  vel  mortuus  concionari  non  desinit.  Faraa  longe  latcque  vocalius  et  diuttus 
marmore  duratissimo,  nomen  perdulce  proclamabit.  Morbo  non  senecta  jfrartus,  e 
vita  decessit,  Mali  17,  A.  D.  1757,  setatis  suae  64,  officii  ministralis  43. 

[Here  lies  the  mortal  part  of  the  Rev.  and  truly  venerable  Jouif  Cottoit,  lately  the 
veiy  faithAil,  prudent  and  skilful  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newton.  He  was  emment 
for  the  facultv  of  praying  and  preaching,  was  respected  for  his  piety,  and  held  in  high 
and  universal  esteem  .for  his  pure  and  attractive  virtues.  His  loss  is  especially  deplored 
by  his  flock,  to  whom  even  denil  he  ceases  not  to  preiich.  Fame  shall  spread  his  en- 
dealing  name  more  loudly,  extensively,  and  pennanently  than  the  most  durable  mar- 
ble. Broken  by  disease,  not  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  departed  this  life  May  17^ 
A.  D.  1757,  in  the  C4th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  43d  of  his  ministry.] 

Rev.  Jonas  Merriam  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton,  in  1758;  he  died  in 
1780,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  a  family  tomb  in  Boston. 
In  1780,  a  Baptist  church  was  gathered  in  Kewton,  and  Rev. 
Caleb  Blood  was  pastor  seven  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Grafton.  Mr.  Grafton  died  in  December,  1836.  Measures  are 
taking  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  the  partizan  commander  of  horse  so 
distinguished  in  King  Philip's  war,  was  of  this  town ;  he  died  in 
1709,  at  the  age  of  89,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
The  folio  whig  lines  on  the  foot-stone  of  his  grave  have  been  de- 
ciphered : 

«  He  that's  here  inlcrr'd  needs  no  versifyinif, 
A  virtuous  life  will  keep  the  name  from  dyin^ : 
He'll  live,  though  poets  rcase  their  scribbliniEr  rnym 
When  that  this  stone  shall  moulder'd  be  by  time." 

Kev.  John  Elliot,  A.  M.,  son  of  the  apostolic  Elliot,  assistant  Indian  missionary. 
First -pastor  of  the  First  Church,  ordained  on  the  day  of  its  gathering,  July  20,  (Aug. 
1,  N.  S.)  16f)4,  eight  years  after  the  forming-of  a  Society  distinct  from  Cambridge, 
died  Oct.  11th,  1608,  J£.  XJiJUll.  Learned,  Fious  and  beloved  by  English  and  Indiani, 
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^Ufdjmg  ooqukI  is,  sacnre  an  interest  in  the  Lord  Jesm  Christ,  and  this  will  eaiiT 
Toa  sanely  Xo  the  world's  end."  As  a  preacher,  lively,  accomplishedi  zealous,  ana 
Heaven  received  his  ascending  Spirit,  "155  years  since.'' — ^£recte^  hy  the  town. 
1823. 


PEPPERELL. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1753.  Tins  town,  with  several 
others  in  the  vicinity,  some  in  Massachusetts  and  some  in  New 
Hampshire,  were  once  inchided  within  the  ancient  limits  of  rtie 
town  of  Dunstable.  The  tiver  Nashua  forms  the  eastern  boimdaiy 
of  the  town,  dividing  it  from  Groton  and  the  present  town  of 
Dunstable.  The  land  bordering  on  tlie  river  is  level,  and  the  soil 
is  good ;  the  land  at  a  distance  from  the  river  is  imeven.  On 
Nisitissit  river  there  are  several  mills  for  various  purposes,  and 
the  Nashua  itself  has  several  falls  in  its  course  along  the  border 
of  the  town,  affording  many  valuable  water  privileges. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village,  containing  two 
Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  ITnitarian,  and  an  Insane 
Asylum,  by  Dr.  Cutter.  Population,  1,5S6.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Concord,  and  33  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured 100  pairs  of  boots  and  30,000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued 
at  $25,000;  males  employed  30;  females,  15.  There  were  3 
paper-mills ;  550  tons  of  stock  were  manufactured ;  value  of  paper, 
1^50,000;  fifty  hands  (20  males,  30  females)  were  employed; 
40,000  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,0(K).  Maj. 
General  Prescott,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  memorable  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 


READING. 

The  town  of  Reading  was  incorporated  in  1644.  It  is  believed 
that  the  name  of  this  town  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  the  town 
of  South  Reading,  as  the  first  settlement  of  the  ancient  Reading 
appears  to  have  been  made  within  the  present  village  of  South 
Ileading.  This  town  was  set  off  as  a  distinct  precinct  in  1769. 
There  is  much  good  laud  in  this  town,  though  some  portions  of  it 
are  uneven  and  hard  of  cultivation.  The  principal  village  in  the 
town  consists  of  about  30  dweUing-houses,  handsomely  built,  and 
a  number  of  stores,  having  a  business-like  appearance.  There 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian;  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  township  there  is  another  Congregational 
and  a  Baptist  chilrch.  Population,  2,144.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Concord,  10  west  from  Salem,  and  13  from  Boston.  In  1837 
there  were  manufactured,  in  this  town  707  i)airs  of  boots  and 
290,511  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  .^1^4,583;  there  were  employed 
in  this  business  338  males  and  494  females.  There  were  eight 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  chairs  and 
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fAlrinet  ware  manufactured  was  $91,360;  one  hundred  hands 
wer^  employed. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  of  the  principal  village : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas.  Haven,  t)ie  first  Pastor  of  the  3d  chorA 
m  Reading,  who  qaitted  this  scene  of  mortality  May  7th,  1782,  in  y*  39  year  of  his 
age,  and  12th  of  his  ministry.  Stript  of  its  earthly  dress,  )a  genias  unfettered  by 
bigotry,  improved  by  study,  sanctified  by  religion,  ennobled  by  an  evangelic  tempery 
enlarged  by  the  most  difiustve  benevolence,  has  taJcen  its  flight  to  its  native  countrr. 
Beloved  and  esteemed  as  a  most  worthy  character,  whose  excellent  and  acquired  abiu- 
ties  and  eminent  moral  enddwments  afforded  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  great  and 
growing  usefulness,  his  exit  at  such  an  early  period  is  sincerely  lamentcl  by  idl  hii 
acquaintance,  and  most  especially  a  most  sofrowful  event  to  the  people  of  nts  charge. 
According  to  cxnnmoa  reckoning  by  days,  months  and  years,  his  death  was  premature : 
but  computing  human  life  by  the  advances  made  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  piety  and 
rirtue,  he  lived  to  a  goocbold  age. 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  James  Bancroft,  Esq.  Venerated  and  beloved  while 
living,  his  memory  is  blessed.  Guided  by  Christian  principle,  he  was  enabled,  throu^ 
a  long  and  useful  life,  to  perform  its  various  duties  with  fidelity.  A  defender  of  &s 
country  in  her  struggle  for  independence,  he  was  magnanimous  and  devoted  in  the 
discharge  of  numerous  civil  offices,  disinterested  and  faithful ;  and  a  Deacon  in  the 
first  church  in  the  place  during  forty-six  years,  distinguished  by  integrity,  consistency 
and  independencci  In  private  life  he  was  endeared  by  mildness  and  benignity,  and 
ever  evinced  obedience  to  the  -first  command  by  an  observance  of  the  second  *<  lika 
unto  It."  He  has  gathered  to  his  fathers,  <<  as  a  shock  of  com  in  its  season,"  May  17| 
1831 ;  ^L  92. 


SHERBURNE. 


This  town  wcus  incorporated  in  1674.  It  is  separated  from  Doyer 
and  Medfield  by  Charles  river.  The  township  is  on  an  elevated 
site,  with  a  good  soil.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
village,  having  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian.  Population,  1,037.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Concord, 
10  from  Dedham,  ^d  18  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  40 
pairs  of  boots  and  48,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at 
$40,000 ;  sixty  males  and  thirty  females  .were  employed ;  2,000 
straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $4,000.  There  was 
an  axe,  plough  and  fork  ixianufactory.  The  value  of  whips  manu^^ 
factur^  was  $5,325  ;  capital  invested,  $1,325 ;  twenty-one  hands 
were  employed,  seven  of  whom  were  females.  Value  of  muskets 
manufactured,  $1,600« 


SHIRLEY. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  This  town  is  well 
watered,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  township  consists  of  low 
lands,  and  its  pastures  are  not  consiciered  so  good  as  those  of 
more  hilly  towns.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  are  two  Con- 
gregational churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian.     The  largest 
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Tillage  in  the  town  is  in  the  southern  part,  near  a  stream  whi«& 
empties  into  Nashua  river.  There  is  a  Universalist  church  in 
the  village.  A  society  of  Shakers  live  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  town,  and  their  lands  extend  into  Lancaster,  in  Worcester 
county.  The  society  consists  of  from  150  to  200  persons,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  neatness,  industry,  and  the  raising  of 
garden  seeds,  Aic.  In  1S37,  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  2,568  spin- 
dles ;  474,304  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$52,100;  mahjs  employed,  19;  females,  39;  one  woollen  mill; 
20,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  .valued  at  §12,000; 
two  paper-mills :  300  tons  of  stock  maiuifacturcd ;  value  of  paper, 
$20,000;  twenty  hands  (10  males,  10  females)  employed;  70,000 
palm-leaf  hats  "were  manufactured,  valued  at  §12,333.  Popula- 
tion, 967.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concord,  18  from  Lowell,  and 
32  frem  Boston. 


SOUTH    READING. 

Tbb  settlement  of  this  places  now  called  South  Reading,  was 
first  commenced  by  emigrants  from  Lynn.  As  early  as  the  year 
1639,  a  grant  of  land  "was  made  by  the  general  court  to  the 
town  of  Lynn,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
records  of  the  court :  "  Sept.  7,  1639.  The  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lynn  for  a  place  for  tin  inland  plantati<m  at  the  head  of 
their  bounds  is  granted  them  of  four  miles  square.'*  After  this 
grant,  certain  persons  from  Lynn  and  other  j)laces  immediately 
commenced  the  settlement  of  the  place ;  indeed,  Some  had  taken 
possession  of  certain  spots  of  territory,  and  perhaps  had  removed 
hither,  in  1638,  the  year  before  the  grant.  The  settlement  that 
commenced  was  called  Ijynn  Village,  being  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Lynn.  The  land  was  also  purchased  of  the  Indians  for  £10  16s., 
and  the  deeds  signed,  in  1640,  by  Sagamore  (leorge,  his  sister 
Abigail,  and  Quanapowitt.  Lynn  village  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Reading  about  this  time,  being  about  five  years  since  its 
first  settlement.  The  following  are  the  names  of  tlie  first  settlers, 
viz: 


Nicholas  Brown, 
Boniface  Burton, 
John  Bacheller, 
Goodman  Barker, 
Goodman  Blots, 
Isaac  Barnup, 
Wm.  Cowdrey, 
Thomas  Clark, 
Josiah  Dustin, 
Thomas  Dunton, 
Sanluel  Dunton, 
Richard  Walker, 


Geo.  Davis, 
Wm.  Eaton, 
Jonas  Eaton, 
Zachariah  Fitch, 
Benjamin  Fitch, 
Henry  Feltch, 
Jeremiah  Filch, 
Jolui  Fuller, 
Goodman  Gould, 
Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Wm.  Hooper, 
Samuel  Walker, 


Thomas  Hartshorn, 
Thomas  Kendall, 
(loodman  Knight, 
Wm.  Marlin, 
Thomas  Marshall, 
John  Poole, 
Thomas  Parker, 
John  Person, 
Jeremiah  Swaine, 
Richard  Sader, 
Edward  Taylor. 
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The  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  (being  the  12th  in 
the  colony)  was  gathered  in  1645,  and  Rev.  Henry  Green  was 
ordained  its  first  minister.  Mr.  Green  died  in  1648,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh,  in  1650. 

Johnsoh,  in  his  "  Wonder  Working  Provideqce  of  Zion^s  Saviour  in  New  England," 
published  about  this  time,  says  :  *^  Beading  is  well  watered,  and  situate  about  a  great 
pond ;  besides,  it  hath  two  mills,  the  one  a  saw  mill,  the  other  a  com  mill,  which 
stand  on  two  several  streams. .  It  hath  not  been  so  fruitful  for  children  as  her  sister 
Wobum  hath ;  her  habitation  is  fuller  iji  the  very  centre  of  the  country ;  they  are 
well  stocked  with  cattle^  for  the  number  of  people.  They  have  gathered  into  a  church 
and  ordained  a  pastor  from  among  thenlselves,  at  the  same  time  a  young  man  c^  good 
abilities  to  preach  the  word,  and  of  a  very  humble  behaviour,  na,med  Mr.  Green.  He, 
having  finished  his  course,  departed  this  life  not  long  after,  whose  labors  are  with  the 
Lord  ^  after  him  succeeded  in  the  place  one  Mr.  Hagh,  a  ^oung  man,  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  New  England,  a- man  studious  to  promote  the  truths  of  Christ. — Th^  are 
both  remembered  in  the  following  verse,  written  by  Johnson : 

<<  On  earth's  bed  thou  at  noon  hast  laid  thy  head, 
You  that  for  Christ  ^as  Green)  here  toiled  have  taken  > 
When  nature  fails,  tnon  rest  it  in  earth's  dead, 
Till  Christ  by  's  word  with  glory  thee  awaken ; 
Young  Hagh,  thou  must  be  second  to  this  man 
In  field  encounter,  with  Christ  foes  shalt  thou 
Stand  up  and  take  his  bright  sword  in  thy  hand,. 
Error  cut  down,  and  make  stout  stomacks  bow. 
Green's  gone  before,  thy  warfare's  now  begun,, 
And  last  it  may  to  see  Rome's  Babel  fall ; 
By  weakest  means  Christ's  mighty  works  hath  done, 
Keep  footing  fast  till  Christ  thee  hence  do  call." 

The  township  of  South  Reading  comprises  a  tract  of  4,200  acres, 
and  is  about  equidistant  from  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Andover, 
being  about  ten  miles  from  each.  It  was  originally  the  first  parish 
in  Reading.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1812. 
About  this  period  there  was  quite  a  political  excitement  in  Read- 
ing, as  well  as  in  many  other  places ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
parish,  being  mostly  on  the  Democratic  side,  were  left  in  the 
minority  of  the  town.  Feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  their 
townsmen  who  were  on  the  Federal  side,  they  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  an  act  to  incorporate  tliem  into  a  distinct  town, 
which  was  accordingly  granted. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  South 
Reading,  as  it  is  seen  while  descending  the  hill  a  little  west  of  the 
village.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  southern  extremity  of  Reading 
Pond  or  lake,  near  which  is  the  Congregational  church;  the  spire 
of  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  further  to  the  south.  South  of  the 
Congregational  church  extends  a  handsome  green,  called  the  ''  com- 
mon," containing  about  8  or  10  acres.  The  different  parts  of  the 
town,  when  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  people, 
are  designated  by  the  following  terms : — "The  Common,"  "Fitch's 
Hill,"  "Leather  Street,"  "Side  the  Pond,"  "Cawdrey's  Hill," 
"  Lafayette  Street,"  "  Eaton  Street,"  "  Water  Street,"  "  Little 
World,"  "Westward,"  "East  Ward,"  and  "South  Ward." 

The  village  called  the  "Common"  contains  about  twenty 
dwelling-houses,  the  two  churches  represented  in  the  engraving, 
a  number  oi  mercantile  stores  and  mechanic  shops,  and  a  large 
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hotel.  This  is  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town.  TTiat  part 
called  "Fitch's  Hill"  extends  eastward  of  the  north  part  of  the 
Common,  on  llie  Salem  road,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  ;  this  spot 
leceived  its  name  from  Zachary  Fitch,  who  removed  from  I.ynn, 
in  1644,  and  probably  erected  the  first  house  in  tliis  part  of^  the 
tovn.  It  was  formerly  called  "  Fitch's  Lane,"  on  acconnt  of  its 
narrowness  at  that  period.  In  reference  to  this,  one  man  rather 
unwittingly  remarked,  "ihat  it  was  so  narrow  that  two  teams 
could  not  meet."  "Leather  Street"  extends  westerly  from  the 
Common,  on  the  road  to  Woburii  and  Reading ;  it  is  said  to  hare 
deriTcd  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  many  years  since,  a  man  lived 
in  tfiis  street  who  was  so  mnch  in  llic  habit  of  stealing  sole  leather, 
that  if  any  one  lost  this  article  it  was  said  that  it  had  gone  to  this 
Btreet.  That  part  designated  "  Side  the  Pond  "  extends  about  one 
mile  on  the  Andover  road,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Great  Pond. 
"Cowdrey's  Hill,"  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Cowdreys,  who  have  long  owned  and 
still  own  a  large  portion  of  its  territory,  "  Lafayette  Street "  was 
laid  out  for  making  building  lots ;  it  is  westerly  from  the  Common, 
and  is  about  one  furlong  in  extent.  "  Knton  Street"  is  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Common,  and  is  a  sort  of  court,  extending 
about  a  furlong;  it  was  laid  out  in  1&13,  and  received  its  name 
from  L.  Eaton,  the  proprietor  of  thfi  land.  Near  this  street  is  built 
the  South  Reading  academy.  "Water  Street"  extends  easterly 
from  the  Common,  about  half  a  mile,  towards  Saueus;  it  derives 
its  name  from  running  alongside  of  a  current  of  water  which 
comes  from  Smith's  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  "  Little 
World"  is  in  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town,  and  was  so 
named  from  its  peculiar  location,  being  somewhat  remote  from  the 
center  of  the  town,  and  is  a  small  extent  of  territory  surrounded 
by  hills  on  every  side.  This  spot  was  originally  cleared  and  cuhi- 
Tated  while  all  the  land  around  was  covered  with  trees,  and  !hiis 
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endo^iiig  itf  inhabitants  in  what  was  called  a  '^  little  worid.'* 
*^  West  Ward''  ipcludes  that  part  of  the  town  Ijring  west  of  the 
Common.  "East  Ward"  is  applied  to  the  east  and  north-east 
part  of  the  town ;  "  South  Ward,"  to  the  southern  part. 

The  territorial  extent  of  this  town  being  quite  limited,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  manufactures,  very  little 
attention  is  paid  to  agriculture ;  the  great  staple  and  settled  busi- 
ness of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  four  hundred  male  polls  in  the  town,  250  are 
engaged  in  this  manufacture.  .  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured 
175,000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $142,000 ;  males  employed,  260; 
females,  186;  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured,  $24,000;  hands 
employed,  28;  value  of  block  tin  ware,  $4,700;  razor  straps, 
$5,400;  shoe  tools,  $3,000.  Population,  1,488.  Distance,  18 
miles  from  Concord,  10  from  Salem,  and  10  to  Boston. 

The  following  is.  extracted  from  a  manuscript  History  of  South 
Reading,  by  Lilley  Eaton,  Esq.,  to^tvhich  history  the  author  ia 
indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  this  town : 

rin  1649jJ  "  Three  m&rried  women  were  fined  5s.  apiece  for  scolding. 

Id50.  **  The  deputy  to  the  general  court  was  Kichard  Walker.  The  court  ordered 
400  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  to  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh. 

"  The  majority  of  the  court  ordered  a  book  lately  imported  from  England,  composed 
by  Wm.  Pynchon.  of  Springfield,  on  Redemption  Justification,  to  be  burnt  in  Boston, 
and  its  author  called  to  an  account.    Deputy  from  Reading  and  5  others  dissented. 

1662.  <<This  year  the  town  ordered  that  ho. woman,  maid,  nor  boy,  nor  gall  shall  sit 
in  the  South  Alley  and  East  Alley  of  the  M.  House,  upon  penalty  of  twelvepenc« 
lor  every  day  they  shall  sit  in  the  alley  after  the,  present  day. — It  was  further  oraered, 
'ThfeLt  every  dog  that  comes  to  the  meeting  after  the  present  day,  either  of  Lord's  day 
or  lecture  days,  except  it  be  their  dogs  that  pays  for  a  dog  whippcr,  the  oiKner  of 
those  dogs  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every  time  they  come  to  the  meetmg,  (hat  doth  not 
pay  the  dog  whipper.'  The  names  of  26  men  are  recorded  as  agreeing  to  pay  to  ths 
dog  whipper. 

1664.  "  This  year  the  town  exchanged  lands  with  Matthew  Edwards,  he  paying  30s. 
and  a  gallon  of  liquor  to  boot. 

1667.  "  This  year  the  town  contained  59  dwelling-houses.  Ir  was  ordered,  that  every 
dog  that  comes  mto  the  meeting-houi^e  in  time  of  service  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every 
time  he  comes.    . 

1741.  "Collins,  the  Journalist  remarks,  Mhat'this  year  there  were  extraordinary 
commotions  with  respect  to  religion.  The  people  meet  often,  especially  at  the  East- 
ward.' This  extract  refers  to  an  excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  begun  the  past 
year  through  the  preaching  of  George  Whiteficld.  Mr.  "VVTiiteficld  preached  upon  our 
common  in  the  open  air ;  Mr.  Hobby,  the  niinister,  went  with  the  multitude  to  hear 
him. — It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hobby  aAerwards  remarked  that  he  came  to  pick  a  hole  in 
Mr.  Whitefleld-'s  coat,  but  that  he  (Whitefield)  picked  a  hole  in  his  heart.  Mr.  H, 
afterwards  wrote  and  published  a  defence  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ijteoch- 
man,  the  minister  of  Lynn,  who  had  written  against  him.  . ; 

1799.  "  Twentv-three  persons,  members  of  the  Baptist  society,  petitioned  the  pariah 
tor  liberty  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  centre  school  house,  when  the  siEiine  is  npt  in 
use,  and  obUgatlng  themselves  to  pay  all  damages — this  rec^uest  was  not  granted. 

1800.  "  The  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  society  was  built  this  year ...  the  dimegH- 
noDs  of  it  were  34  by  38,  with  a  porch.  On  the  occasion  of  erecting  the  frameW  this 
bouse,  the  society  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  for  the  hands  good  beef,  well 
haked  potatoes,  bread  and  cheese,  cider  and  grog,  and  enough  of  each. 

1813.  «  The  Universalist  society  of  thi4  town  was  formed.  The  town  soon  after  voted 
that  the  Universalists  may  use  the  centre  school  house  for  religious  meetings  one 
Sabbath  in  a  monUi,  preceding  the  full  of  the  moon." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancient 
burying-ground  in  the  center  of  the  town : 


STOW. 

HeBMBtolBcsteiiioftalem— Fn^hon.  Hera  lies  the  body  of  Joltt'Pl8nOB«'Afil 
64  yean.    Died  April  17, 1679— Tiye  aienior  I<«thi— Ivgitlionu         ^ 


Sargent  Thomas  Kendall,  died  Joljr  22, 1684.  Aged  63  years. 

Reader  weep,  prepare  to  die  I  say, 
For  death  by  none  will  be  said  nay. 
One  of  the  7,  of  this  church  foondation. 
So  to  remain  till  the  powerfal  voice  say 
Rise  in  healthy  a  glopoos  habitation. 
A  pattern  of  piety  and  of  peace, 
fint  now,  ahu{ !  bow  short  his  race* 
Here  we  moam,  and  mourn  we  must, 
To  see  Zion's  stones  like  gold  laid  in  dust. 

To  the  Memory  of  Capt.  John  Brown  Esq.,  who,  after  he  had  serred  kis 
by  the  will  of  God,  iell  asleep  Maich  11,  A.  D.  171,7,  ^.  about  83. 

Witty,  yet  wise,  grave,  good,  among  the  best, 
Was  he.  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blest. 
Prudent,  a  pattern,  and  more  I  say, 
A  hearty  mourner  for  the  sins  of  the  day ; 
Bless'd  God,  when  dying,  that  he  feared  not  death. 
His  pious  soul  took  wings,  give  up  her  breath, 
Dropped  here  her  mantle  in  the  silent  dust, 
Whicn  waits  the  resunectioa  of  the  just. 


STONEHAM- 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1725.  It  is  about  four  miles 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The  surface  of  the  township  is 
rather  rocky  and  uneven,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  wooded. 
There  is  a  beautiful  pond  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  called 
Spot  Pondj  filled  with  pure  water..  The  village,  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  consists  pf  about  40  dwelling-houses.  Distance,  15 
miles  from  Concord,  and  10  from  Boston.  Population,  932.  The 
manufacture  of  shoes  is  the  principal  business  of  the  town.  In 
1837,  in  the  Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state,  it  is  stated 
that  in  this  town  were  "  Shoes  manufactured,  380,100  pairs;  value 
of  same,  $184,717;  males  employed,  297;  females,  180." 


STOW. 


Thb  Indian  names  of  this  place  were  Pompsiticui  and  l^uMmtm^ 
from  '^  two  notable  hills."  It  appears  that  th6  first  minister  called 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  this  place  was  the  Rev.  John  Eveleth;  this 
was  in  1700.  Mr.  Eveleth  was  dismissed  in  1717.  Rev.  J<^ 
Gardner  was  ordained  in  1718,  as  the  next  pastor ;  he  died  in 
1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Newell  the  next  year. 
Stow  is  8  miles  south-westerly  frwn  Concord,  and  24  westwaid 
from  Boston.  It  contains  1  Congregational  church  and  1,134  in- 
habitants. The  town  is  watered  by  Assabet  river,  on  which  is 
situated  a  broadcloth  factory.  Of  late  years  the  ^cultivation  of 
hops  has  received  considerable  attention  in  this  town.    In  1837| 
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there  were  In  this  town  2  woollen  mills,  7  sets  of  machinery ; 
65,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $210,000 ; 
males  employed,  40 ;  females,  45.  There  were  587  pairs  of  boots 
and  61,044  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $18,905  50; 
males  employed,  32 ;  females,  30. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
two  adventurers  from  Charlestown,  with  their  families,  about  the 
year  1G50.  Their  names,were  Kettle  dnd  Boon:  they  settled  upon 
land  which  they  purchased  of  the  natives.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  Philip's  war,  in  1675,  these  two  defenceless'  settlers  were  so 
alarmed  as  to  induce  them. to  remove  their  families ;  but  the  un-, 
happy  Boon,  in  attempting  to  remove  his  household  goods,  was 
ambushed  and  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  affairs  of  this  vil* 
lage,  as  it  was  then  called,  were  managed  by  a  committee,  under 
the  appointment  of  the  general  court,  imtil  they  were  incorporated 
into  a  town  in  1683,  by  the  name  of  Stow.  The  first  town  officers 
were  Sergeant  Benjamin  Bozworth,  Thomas  Stephens,  Stephen 
Hall,  Boaz  Brown,  and  Joseph  Freeman,  selectmen  ;-^Thoma8 
Gates,  constable. 


SUDBURY. 


Sudbury  was  first  settled  in  1638,  and  incorporated  in  1639. 
The  original  number  of  sharers  and  settlers  was  54.  Mr.  Edmund 
Brown,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  ordained  Aug.,  1640;  died 
June  22,  1677.  Mr.  Sherman  began  to  preach  in  Sudbury  in 
1677 :  in  1705,  he  was  deposed  from  his  pastoral  office.  I^. 
Israel  Loring  was  ordained  pastor  in  1706.  Upon  the  division  of 
the  town,  by  the  general  court,  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side  of 
the  river  invited  him  to  come  over  and  settle  with  them,  in  1722. 
In  1765,  the  number  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was 
151;  the  niunber  of  families,  187;  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
1,047;  Uie  number  of  church  members,  203;  of  whom  76  were 
males  and  127  females. 

Sudbury  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Wayland  by  Sudbury  river, 
on  which  large  tracts  of  low  land  are  annually  overflowed.  Iliere 
are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist  There  are 
about  30  houses  in  the  central  village.  Distance,  7  miles  south- 
west of  Concord,  24  north-east  from  Worcester,  and  19  miles 
westward  from  Boston.  Population,  1,388.  There  is  a  paper-mill 
in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  50  tons  of  stock  manufactured; 
value  of  paper,  $5,463. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  of  Captain 
Wadsworth  and  others,  standing  in  an^  open  field,  about  thirty 
rods  eastward  of  the  road,  and  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregationsu 
church  in  old  Sudbury,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  stands 
near  a  growth  of  pines  and  oaks,  md  the  soil  on  this  spot  is 
light  and  sandy.    Chi  the  south  and  west  there  is  a  prospect  of 
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the  meadows  on  Sudbury  river.    The  following  is  the  inscripticin 
on  the  monument : — 

"Capl.  Samoel  Wadsworth  of  Millon,  his  Lienl.  Sharp  or  Brooktln,  Capl.  BraJe- 
bank  of  Rowley,  with  about  30  aiiitt  souhlicrs.  Qgliiing  fur  the  defence  of  ibcir  conntij, 
were  slain  by  y  Indian  tnemy,  April  1B>>'>  16Tti,  lye  buried  in  this  place.'' 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Holmes'  Annals. 

"  This  towD  was  for  some  time  a  fronlier  settlenrent,  and  suffered  much  fi 
Indians  daring  King  Philip's  war.     On  the  18th  of  i  '~      ' 

Iwd  burned  the  few  desened  houses  ac  Marlboroueb, 
bury,  burned  several  houses  and  bams,  aod  killeil  le_  ._   .  ._.. 
who  had  come  from  Conconl  to  the  assialance  of  their  neighbour 


bury,  bumed  several  houses  and  bams,  and  killol  ten  or  twelve  of  the  Eneliib, 
who  had  come  from  Conconl  to  the  assialance  of  their  neighbours.  Captain  Wads- 
worth,  sent  at  this  jutictart  from  Boston  u-itb  about  ftfiy  men.  to  relieve  Marlborough, 
after  having  marched  iweniy.five  miles,  learning  that  the  enemy  had  gone  throu^ 
the  woods  toward  SttdbHry,  turiieil  immeiliillcly  bnck,  in  pursuit  of  Ibem.  When  IM 
troops  were  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they  espied,  at  no  great  distance,  a  p<uty  of 
Indians,  apparently  almul  one  hundred;  who.  by  retreating,  asifthrouKli  fear,  drew  the 
English  above  a  mile  itito  the  woods ;  when,  a  lai^  body  of  the  enemy,  supoosed  to 
be  about  five  hundred,  suddenly  surrounded  them,  and  precluded  the  {xtsaiialitf  of 
their  escape.  The  gallant  leailer  and  his  brave  soldiers  foui:ht  with  desperate  nloar; 
but  they  (ell  a  prey  to  the  numbers,  the  aniflce,  and  bravery  of  their  enemy.  The 
few  who  were  taken  alive  were  destined  to  tortures  unknown  to  their  campaoioiUt 
who  had  the  hap)uer  lot  to  die  in  the  Q^ld  of  battle. 

"Some  historians  say  that  Captain  Wodt^wotth's  company  was  entirely  cut  offj 
others,  that  a  few  escaped.  Some  represent  his  company  as  consisting  of  50;  some, 
u  eonaisling  of  TO  men.  All  agree  that  50  at  least  were  billed.  Captain  Brocletiwtk 
kod  tome  others  '  fell  into  bis  company  as  he  marched  along ;'  and  this  accesiicn 
may  account  for  the  difference  in  the  uarmtives.  President  ^'adsworth,  (of  Hwatd 
College,)  a  son  of  Captain  Wadsworth,  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  canaed  a  deeoit 
monnmeot  to  be  afterward  erected  orei  (he  gr«ve  of  these  heroes," 


TEWKSBURY, 

Tbis  town  was  incorporated  in  1734.  The  Indian  settlement 
called  Wanwsit  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  flourishing  village  of  BelTidere,  i»- 
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centiy  included  within  the  limits  of  Lowell.  "  There  were  fifteen 
families  of  Christian  Indians  here  in  1674.  The  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  in  1686;  but  the  settlement  of  the  English  was  slow, 
so  that  more  than  forty  years  elapsed  firom  the  extmguishment  of 
the  Indian  title  to  its  incorporation.  The  soil  here  is  light  and 
thin ;  the  surface  rather  level,  except  the  northern  parts  of  the 
town,  which  is  somewhat  hilly,  with  a  plenty  of  stones  and  a 
better  soil."  Large  quantities  of  hops  have  been  raised  in  this 
town.  By  the  annexation  of  Belvidere  to  Lowell,  this  town  was 
considerably  reduced  in  its  population  and  business.  The  popu- 
lation in  1830  was  1,527;  in  1837,  it  was  reduced  to  907.  Dis- 
tance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  and  19  from  Boston. 


TOWNSEND. 


This  town  was  iilcorporated  in  1732.  The  land  in  this  town- 
ship is  more  level  than  the  towns  to  the  north  and  west ;  most 
of  it  is  gently  undulating,  and  some  of  it  consists  of  level  pine 
plains.  The  soil  generally,  is  not  of  the  first  quality ;  there  are, 
however,  some  good  farms  in  the  town,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
good  for  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  which  are  common  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village, 
containing  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian. Several  brooks  imite  in  this  town,  and  form  Squanicook 
river,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Nashua.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village  called  Townsend  Harbor^  where 
there  are  several  mills,  stores,  &c.  Population,  1,749.  Distance, 
22  miles  from  Concord,  8  from  Fitchburg,  and  2S  from  Boston. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  here  159,700  palm-leaf  hats, 
valued  at  $22,750 :  the  value  of  fish  barrels,  nail  ke^  and  dry 
casks  manufactured,  was  $9,357 ;  there  were  40,050  hides  tanned 
and  curried,  valued  at  $25,150. 


TYNGSBOROUGH. 


This  was  taken  from  Dunstable,  in  1789,  and  incorporated  as 
the  district  of  Tyngsborough.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Madam 
Sarah  Winslow  (the  daughter  of  Elcazer  Tyng)  and  her  family. 
On  the  organization  of  the  district,  Mrs.  Winslow  agreed  to  fund 
a  sum  of  money  which  should  afibrd  the  annual  income  of  £80 
lawful  money,  to  be  devoted  equally  to  support  a  Congregational 
minister  and  a  grammar-school.  In  gratitude  for  this  gift  the 
district  was  named  Tyngsborough.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1809.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  who 
was  ordained  in  1790.  This  town  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  which  is  here  a  beautiful  stream.    Large  quantities  of  excel- 
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lent  granite  have  been  quarried  on  the  banks  of  this  riTer,  and 
sent  from  this  place  to  tlie  Boston  market  by  the  Middlesex  canal. 
This  place  is  16  miles  N.  of  Concord,  8  N.  W.  of  Lowell,  and  29 
N.  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  870. 

"  The  name  of  the  first  white  inhabitant"  (says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  history  of  Tyngsborough,  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  1815)  *•  was  Cromwell,  originally  from 
England,  but  last  from  Boston.  It  is  about  150  years  since  he 
erected  a  hut  in  this  place,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mcrrimac,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  witii  the  Indians.  This,  at  that  time,  was  the 
only  English  settlement  on  the  south  to  Woburn,  and  on  the  north 
between  there  and  Canada.  Croniwcll,  for  some  time,  carried  on 
a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  weighing  their  furs  with  his 
foot,  till,  enraged  at  his  supposed  or  real  deception,  they  formed 
the  resolution  to  murder  him.  This  intention  was  communicated 
to  Cromwell,  who  buried  his  wealth  and  made  his  escape.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  his  lligiit  a  party  of  the  Pennacook  tribe  arrived, 
and,  not  finding  the  object  of  their  resentment,  burnt  his  hut. 
Some  time  after,  pewter  was  found  in  the  well,  and  an  irwi  pot 
and  trammel  in  tlie  sand;  the  latter  are  preserved.  The  present 
owner  of  the  place  was  ploughing  near  the  spot,  and  found  his 
plough  moving  over  a  flat  stone,  which  gave  a  hollow  sound.  On 
removing  the  earth  and  stone,  he  discovered  a  hole,  stoned,  about 
inches  in  diameter,  from  which  he  took  a  siun  of  money." 


WALTHAM. 


This  town  was  incorporated  January  4th,  1737-38 ;  previous  to 
this  time  it  was  the  western  precinct  of  Watertown.  It  appears 
that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  Waterto^vn  for  a  long  period.  As  early  as  1692 
the  town  endeavored  to  select  a  place  for  a  new  meeting-house, 
which  should  be  "  most  convenient  for  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants." The  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the  selectmen,  the  gover- 
nor and  council  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upcm 
the  subject.  This  committee  advised  tlie  town  to  settle  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gibbs,  who  had  preached  to  them  for  several  years,  and 
build  a  pieeting-house  between  the  house  of  widow  Stearns  and 
Whitney's  Hill,  in  which  the  whole  town  should  worship.  This 
house  was  built  here,  and  completed  in  February,  1696.  It  was 
not  satisfactory  to  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  refused 
to  preach  in  it.  In  August,  the  same  year,  the  church  chose  Rev. 
Samuel  Angier  to  be  their  pastor,  and  a  majority  of  the  town  con- 
curred in  the  choice.  In  1697,  Mr.  Angier  accepted  of  the  call  of 
the  church  and  town,  expressing  his  readiness  to  assume  the  duties 
of  his  office.  At  the  same  time,  the  church  chose  Rev.  Mr.  East- 
crbrook,  of  Concord,  "  to  give  the  pastoral  charge,  and  to  be  the 
mouth  and  moderator  of  the  church  in  the  public  management  of 
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the  whole  affair  of  perfecting  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Angier."  It 
appears  that  excepting  Mr.  Eastcrbrook  no  minister  in  tlie  vicinity 
could  be  obtained  to  as.sist  on  this  occasion.  The  church,  agreeably 
to  their  vote,  proceeded  to  induct  their  pastor  into  oifice.  After  a 
discourse  had  been  preached  by  Mr.  Angier,  it  was  declared  that 
the  church  had  citoscii  Mr.  Easterbrook  to  nianage  tlie  whole 
afiair,  and  give  the  pastoral  cliarge.  He  accordingly  read  Mr. 
Angler's  dismission  and  recommendation  from  the  church  at  Reho- 
both,  desired  the  church  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  receive  Mr.  A. 
into  their  fellowship ;  asked  t/iem  to  renew  their  invitation  to  Mr. 
A.  to  be  their  miiiiister,  ami  Uim  to  rcjieat  the  acceptance  of  their 
call;  "and  then,  with  nnich  gravity  and  seriousness,  gave  a  most 
solemn  and  scriptural  charge  to  Mr.  Ani^ier,  to  attend  to  the  whole 
pastoral  duty  in  and  to\v~ards  tlie  church."  In  the  MSW.  of  Judge 
Sewall  it  is  recorded:  "(>i:t.  6,  lt»!l7,  a  church  was  gathered  at 
Watertown,  east  end,  and  Mr.  Henry  (JiLbs  was  ordained.  The 
ceremony  was  abroad,  l>ocaiisc  the  western  party  got  possession  of 
the  meeting-house."  Though  Mr.  Angier  and  Mr.  Gihbs  were 
both  ministers  of  \Vatcrtown,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  associates,  as  one  preaclied  in  llie  old  and  the  other  in  the 
new  mecting-liousc,  and  tJjc  adherents  appear  to  have  beea  some- 
what at  variance.  They  were  both,  however,  maiTitained  from  the 
town  treasury.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  irSO,  when  the 
town  was  divided  into  two  precinct.s.  Mr.  Angier  died  in  1719. 
In  1723,  Rev.  \Varhani  Williams  was  oniained" their  next  pastor; 
he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dcertlcld,  and  was  carried  off 
with  his  father  by  the  Indians  into  Canada.  Mr.  Williams  died 
in  1751,  aged  52.  lie  was  succeftded  by  Kcv.  Jacob  Ciishing, 
who  was  ordained  in  1752.  l>r.  Cushing  died  in  1SU!»,  aged  f*i 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hcv.  Wainucl  Ripley  the  sanii-  year. 
The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Massa.soit  Hotel,  situated 
'  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  pri)icii>al  street  in  Waltham.     The 
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Tillage  consists  of  about  150  dwelling-houses,  mostly  situated  m 
one  street,  running  east  and  west,  about  1  mile  in  extent,  across 
the  level  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built.  There  are  a  number 
of  elegant  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  surrounded  by 
grounds  tastefully  ornamented  by  Evergreen  and  other  trees. 

Waltham  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
The  land  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  which  runs  parallel  with 
Charles  river,  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
is  very  level,  and  is  mostly  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  not  very  deep. 
Adjoining  the  river  it  is  fertile.  In  the  interior  the  land  is  in  gene- 
nl  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  rocky.  There  are  two  ponds  in 
the  town — Beaver  Pond,  which  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference, 
and  near  the  village,  and  Mead's  Pond,  which  is  much  larger, 
being  a  mile  in  length  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth :  it  is 
situated  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  town.  The  principal  branch  of 
Beaver  brook  takes  its  rise  from  this  pond.  Gov.  Winthrop  and 
his  companions,  who  traversed  this  part  of  the  country  in  1632, 

£ve  the  name  to  Beaver  brook  *' because  the  beavers  had  shorn 
wn  divers  great  trees,  and  made  divers  dams  across  the  brook." 
Charles  river,  which  washes  the  southern  extremity  of  this  town, 
affords  considerable  water  power,  which  has  been  well  improved. 
The  "  Waltham  Cotton  and  WooHen  Manufacturing  Company," 
an  extensive  establishment,  was  incorporated  in  1812.  The  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1813.  '^  By  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  good  management,  these  establishments,  though 
the  first  in  ttie  country  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  through  all  the 
various  commercial  changes,  have  proved  lucrative  to  the  proprie- 
tors, and  highly  beneficial  to  the  public."  *'  The  private  gardens 
of  the  Honorable  Theodore  Lyman,  in  this  town,  are  unsurpassed 
for  costliness  and  beauty  by  any  other  in  the  United  States." 
There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Univer- 
saUst,  and  1  Catholic.  Population,  2,287.  Distance,  9  miles  S.  R 
of  Concord,  34  N.  E.  of  \\  orcester,  10  northerly  of  Dedham,  and 
10  westerly  from  Boston. 

In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  11,488  spindles;  cotton  con- 
sumed, 895,446  lbs. ;  2,433,630  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $275,000;  males  employed,  76;  females,  400; 
capital  invested,  §450,000.  Value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
was  $17,787 ;  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $24,000 ;  value  of  paper 
manufactured,  $12,480.  There  is  a  machine  shop  and  a  bleach- 
«ry,  each  of  which  employs  about  30  hands. 


WATERTOWN. 


This  is  an  ancient  town,  it  being  settled  the  same  year  as  Bos- 
ton, in  1630.  The  first  Englishmen  who  are  known  to  have 
visited  the  place  were  Mr.  Wareham  and  some  of  his  people, 
who  afterwards  settled  Dorchester  j  for  an  account  of  which  the 
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reader  is  referred  to  the  history  of  that  town  in  this  work*  The 
place  in  Watertown  where  they  remained  a  few  days  is  stated  yet 
to  bear  the  name  of  Dorchester  Fields.  Shortly  after  their  remo- 
val, a  permanent  establishment  was  effected  by  another  company. 
A  party  of  the  adventurous  emigrants  who  came  in  Winthrop's 
fleet,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Rev.  George  PhiiUps  at 
their  head,  selected  a  place  on  the  banks  of  Charles  river  for  their 
plantation.  On  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1630,  (O.  S.)  the  court  of  assist- 
ants, at  Charlestown,  ''  ordered  that  Trimountain  be  called  Boston, 
Mattapan,  Dorchester,  and  the  town  on  Charles  river,  Watertown." 

The  name  of  Watertown  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  <<  well  watered  place/'  or,  perhaps,  from  its  being  situated  on  a  considerable 
fresh-water  river,  and  the  communication  with  Boston  being  at  first  by  wattr^  in  boatt. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  town  was  Pigsguesset.  The  territory  thus  called  Watertown 
was.  like  most  of  the  towns  of  that  early  period,  very  hirge,  and  its  boundaries  on  tha 
west  side  for  a  considerable  time  somewhat  undefined.  Waltham,  Weston,  and  a  pait 
of  Lincoln,  were  once  comprehended  within  its  limits.  There  are  no  means  of  asoei^ 
taining  with  precision  the  number  of  the  first  inhabitants,  but  it  ap|)ears  by  the  town 
records  that  m  1636  there  were  108  townsmen.  Probably  the  original  number  in  1630 
was  considerably  less  than  this.  The  following  list  is  copied  from  Watertown  reconl 
book  first,  and  were  names  of  persons  who  shared  in  a  division  of  lands  at  Beaver 
brook,  "  divided  and  lotted  out  by  the  Freemen  to  all  the  Townsmen  then  inhabiting 
being  108  in  number." 


Geo.  Phillips,  pastor,  Nathaniel  Baker, 
John  Whitney,  John  Richardson, 

Thomas  Hastings,     George  Munnings, 
Richard  Woodward,  Henry  Bright, 
Robert  Betts,  Nicholls  Knapp, 

John  Grigs,  Richard  SawUe, 

John  Simson,  John  Ellett, 

Charles  Chadwick,     Francis  Smith, 


Robert  Veasey, 
Henry  Groldstone, 
John  Smith,  sen., 
John  Tomson, 
John  Eddy, 
William  Bassom, 
Benjamin  Crispe, 


John  Eaton, 
John  Loveran, 
William  Jennison, 
John  Page, 
Samuel  Hosier, 
John  Winkell, 
John  GoiTe, 


Timothy  Hawkins, 
Gregory  Stone, 
James  Cutter, 
John  Cutting, 
Daniel  Perse, 
Bamaby  Windes, 
John  Kmgsberry, 
Robert  Feke, 
Isaac  Stone, 
Thomas  Smith, 
John  Rose, 
Miles  Nutt, 
John  HavTii'anl, 
Thomas  Filbrick, 
Simon  Stone, 


Edmund  Sherman,     Nathaniel  Bowman,  Robert  Daniel, 


William  Bridges, 
Gregory  Taylor, 
John  Coolige, 
Daniel  Faoick^ 
Joseph  HoaBe, 
Ephraim  Child, 
Robert  Lockwood, 
Francis  Onge, 
John  Gay, 
Simon  Eire, 


Brian  Pcmbleton,  Isaac  Mixer, 

Richard  Brown,  Edward  How, 

John  La^Tence,  Henry  Dengayne, 

John  Tucker,  Thomas  Maihew, 

Thomas  Cakebread,  John  Stowars, 

Robert  Tuck,  Richard  Beere, 

Henry  Cuttris,  Edmund  James, 

Richard  Eemball,  John  Firman, 


John  Barnard, 
Edward  Dikes, 


Sir  Rich.  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Brookes, 


John  Warrin, 
John  Batcheler, 
William  Knop, 


Henry  Eemball, 
William  Palmer, 
Edmund  Lewis, 
John  Finch, 
William  Swift, 
John  Winter, 
Edward  Lam, 
John  Smith,  Jr., 
Roger  Willington, 
Christopher  Grant, 
John  Nichols, 
John  Dwight, 
Foster  Pickram, 
John  Springe, 
John  Warner, 
Emanuel  White. 
Edward  Garfield, 
William  Gutterig, 
Hugh  Mnson, 
Thomas  Rogers, 
Thomas  Bartlett, 
John  Doggett, 
Lawrence  Waters, 
Martin  Underwood, 
William  Paine, 
Garrett  Church, 
Abram  Shaw.       ^ 


The  first  church  in  Watertown  was  gathered  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1630,  upon  a  day  set  apart  for  "  solemn  fasting  and  prayer j" 
which  had  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  on  account  of  the 
prevaiHng  sickness  in  the  settlements.  Cotton  Mather  says  that 
Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  with  about  40  men,  settlers  of  Watertown,  on 
that  occasion  subscribed  the  covenant,  in  order  unto  their  coales- 
cence into  a  church  estate.  The  Hon.  James  Savage,  in  a  recent 
investigation  of  the  subject,  makes  the  first  church  in  Boston  and 
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the  Watertown  church  precisely  coeval,  assigning  the  origin  of 
both  to  the  30th  of  July,  1630. 

The  first  minister  of  Watertown  was  the  Rev.  Geor^  Phillips,  whocontiniied  in  that 
oflice  14  years.    At  the  first  court  of  assistants,  held  at  Charlestown.  on  board  the 
Arabella,  it  was  ordered  that,  as  speedily  as  might  be  convenient,  houses  should  be 
erected  for  the  ministers  at  the  public  charge.    Sir  Richard  SaltonMall  *•  undertook  to 
have  this  done  for  3Ir.  Phillips,"  and  for  salary  he  wjls  to  have  L'-m)  annually.     The 
first  meeting-house  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  ixwd  to  Canibrid;?e.  near  the  old 
buryin;»-yard  ;  there  was  a  common  before  ii.  which  was  usevl  as  a  iraining-fwMd.    Mr. 
Phi'Uips  was  sole  mini*«tcr  of  Wateru)wn  till  UiSi*.     In  that  year.  Rev.  Ji>lin  I\nowle:<. 
**a  godly  man,  and  prime  scholar."  arrived  in  New  En:;land,  and  in  IVt.einber  was 
ordained  second  pastor  of  the  rhurch.  in  r.<i'iiioxi»»n  with  Mr.  Phillips.     Iti  UW'2,  Mr. 
Knowles  went  to  Virginia,  when?  he  prearhe.l  a  >liort  lime,  but  returned  asrain  to 
Watertown.     He  remainevl  there  a  while  after  his  retiirn,  but  finally  returned  to  En«r- 
land,  after  an  absence  of  11  years.     He  died  in  London,  in  l«V>.i,  .11  a  very  atlvaiiced 
age.     On  the  1st  of  July,  1644.  died  Rev.  Gixtrire  Phillips.     He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  able  controversial  writer.    Mr.  Phillips  was  .»iucceeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  John 
Sherman,  a  native  uf  Dedham,  E.^^sex  county,  England.     He  was  educated  at  Eman- 
Qcl  College,  Cambridge,  but  left  college  when  rcidy  for  a  degree,  under  the  character 
of  a  college  puritan.    In  163  l-o  he  emigrated  to  New  England.     He  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Wateno\i'n  under  a  large  tree,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Phillips.    His  per- 
formance was  much  admired  by  several  ministers  present.    Soon  after  this,  he  removed 
to  Neu*  Haven  colony,  and  preached  in  sundr)'  places.    The  church  in  Milford  invited 
him  to  become  their  teacher,  but  he  declined,  and  for  a  time  altogether  suspended  his 
ministry,  whereu]X)n  he  was  cho.<^cn  one  of  the  juil<;es  of  tho  town,  and  a  magristrate 
of  the  colony.    It  was  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Milford  and  New 
Haven  that  he  removeil  to  Watertown.     At  the  .same  time  he  was  invited  to  .^ttle  in 
Boston,  and  two  churches  in  London  tried  to  obtain  him.     He  wns  a  man  of  superior 
intellectual  endowments,  was  the  be.st  mathematician  of  the  day,  and  lefl  volumioons 
manuscripts  on  the  science  of  astronomy.     Mr.  Sherman  was  the  father  of  2*5  chil- 
dren, by  two  marriages,  6  by  the  first  and  20  in  the  other.     He  died  in  IGSo,  aged  72. 
and  was  succeedetl  by  Rev.  John  Bailey,  who  was  ordauied  in  1«)>6.     He  wa.s  assisted 
for  a  time  in  the  minisirv  bv  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomiis  Bailev,  till  his  death,  in  V>99 ; 
atler  which,  Mr.  Henry  Gibhs  was  engaged  as  teacher.     In  l»'tli2.  Rev.  John  Bailey 
left  Watertown  and  returned  to  Boston.     Mr.  Gil'bs  was  now  the  only  minister  in  the 
town,  and  was  engaired  from  time  to  time,  but  not  onbineil.     Ahotit  l'"**!?.  there  ii*as 
much  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  lcK?aiion  of  a  new  nieoiini-hous!'.     In  opp^- 
tion  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  th»?  easicin  part  of  the  t«»\vn.  it  was  liK*ate«l  in 
the  middle  part.     This  caused  a  .reparation  ol'  the  chmcli.     ^Tp.  Gihhs  ci»ntinued  to 
preach  in  the  old  meetin'.r-house,  and  apjx'!ir>  to  have  been  .^''itlcd  in  UV.«7.     The  part 
of  the  society  who  had  bailt  the  new  me<^tinu'-house  oVtlained  a   pa>tor,  liev.  Samuel 
Augier,  who  was  also  ordained  in  lo(<7.    In  17'Jl'.  a  committee.  ai>jv»inicd  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  to  run  the  dividing  line   Ix'twcen  i)ie  su'ieiies,  deciiled  ih.at  the  weMem  or 
new  meeting-house  should  be  removed  to  an  eminence  in  the  present  town  of  Waltham^ 
and  that  the  old  or  east  meeting-house  should  l)e  removed  to  the  hill  back  of  the  pre- 
sent meeting-house  of  the  society,  then  called  Schmtl-huuse  Hill.     Both  societies  soon 
erected  new  meeting-hou.^es  at  the  places  directed  by  the  committee.     The  western 
parish,  in  1787,  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town,  by  the  name  of  Waltham.    Mr. 
Gibbs  died  in  1723.  in  the  06th  vear  of  his  age,  and  in  the  27th  of  his  ministrv. 
rei'koned  from  the  date  of  his  ordination.     He  was  interred  in  the  old  burying-vard. 
The  succes.«5or  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  Rev.  Seih  Sforer,  (o(  Saco,  Maine,  an<l  a  grut^uate 
of  Harvard  in  1720,)  who  was  ordained  in  1724.     He  died  in  1774,  qged  73. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Storer  was  tlie  longest  which  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Watertown,  being  half  a  century.  The  situation 
of  the  meeting-house  was  removed  during  his  ministry  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  present  location,  but  not  without  much 
opposition.  Rev.  Daniel  Adams  was  the  next  minister  in  succes- 
sion from  Mr.  Storer.  and  was  ordained  in  1778.  He  was  a  native 
of  Medway,  and  was  of  the  5tli  generation  from  henry  Adams, 
who  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  about  Ifi'^O,  and  settled  in 
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Bmtntree,  (Qnincy.)  His  ministry  was  short,  as  he  died  in 
Aa^ist  following  his  ordiiintirin.  The  next  pastor  of  this  church 
was  Rev.  Richard  Roseweil  Eliot,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Con., 
and  descendant  of  Uev.  John  Kiiot,  the  inemoriihlo  teacher  of  the 
Indians,  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  177-1,  and  was  ordained 
at  WaterMwii  in  1780.  He  died  in  18IH,  aged  6(j,  and  was  snc- 
ccedral  hy  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Convers  Francis;*  ordained 
in  ISl'J,  Tlic  Univcrsahst  society  was  fonncd  in  1S26.  In 
August,  18:i7,  their  ineeting-hoiise  was  dedicated,  and  on  that 
occaition  Rev.  Riissci!  Siroclcr  was  installed  as  pa.'itor.  In  1829, 
he  was  dismissed,  and  in  1S31J  succeeded  hy  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Batch. 
The  Rapti.st  chtircli  was  formed  in  Ausu-'*t,  1S3I1:  when  their 
house  was  lieriieated,  and  Rev.  IVter  Ciiuse  iiihtailcd  their  pitstor. 


SoulhcrK  riciv  of  th(  antral  part  of  Waterlatnt. 


Watertown  village  is  large  and  compactly  built,  ahout  G  miles 
from  Hoston.  The  alwvc  is  a  reprosei nation  of  the  apfwaraucc 
of  tiie  village  as  it  is  seen  fmui  liie  Newton  road,  on  the  south 
side  of  Charles  river.  The  tower  of  the  Congregational  (Unita- 
rian) church,  a  line  (iothic  structure,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  iti 
the  central  part  of  Ihe  engraving;  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  on 
the  right.  The  United  iSfates  Arsenal,  occupying  a  site  of  40 
acres,  is  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village,  on  the  Boston  load. 
The  arsenal  consists  of  several  large  brick  buildings,  enclosed 
by  a  high  fence,  on  the  north  bank  of  Charles  river.  Water- 
town,  in  extent  of  territory,  is  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the 
state,  containing  but  3,833tV  acres,  including  land  and  water; 
the  soil  is  generally  remarkably  good,  A  portion  of  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  town  is  sandy,  poor,  and  barren;  but 
with  this  exception  the  land  is  some  of  the  most  productive  in 

•  Mr,  Fnin-is  is  Ihe  auihor  o!  a  ve\\-vrr\nrn  Hisinrj-  of  Watertown,  piiblishedin  1B3[L 
in  a  ]a[n]i)itfl  riinii,  containing  ISO  ocmro  pagF5,  rntilled  "  Ad  Historical  Sketch  uf 
Watenowu,"  fjruu  the  Tim  fcttlcmem  of  Ihe  lowu  to  the  close  of  the  sccoud  ceiiiary. 
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the  commonwealth.  Population,  1,739.  In  1S37,  there  were 
thre^  soap  and  candle  manufactories:  tallow  used,  300  tons; 
barilla,  Ii50  tons;  palm  oil,  50  tons:  rosin,  1,7.50  barrels;  fuel, 
375  cords ;  lime,  2,00<1  casks ;  salt,  i,OiX)  busliels ;  capital  invested, 
§27,CKJ0.  There  were  85.(MJ0  boxes  manufactured,  valued  at 
§14,000,  and  1  cotton  and  2  paper  mills  in  operation. 

It  sepms  a  vr»ry  remarkable  complaint  so  early  as  lh3o,  that  *-all  the  towrns  in  the 
Bay  bcean  to  be  miu:h  'itraitenctl  by  their  own  nearness  to  one  another,  and  their  cattle 
being  so  much  inrr«ni^«»il.''  Thi^  is  said  to  l»e  siccounteii  for  by  the  :?ovemment  hav- 
iu^  at  first  n.Mjiiireil  every  man  to  Uve  within  half  a  mile  from  the  meetin?*huusc  in 
his  town.  The  want  of  nKpm  appears  from  some  cause  to  have  been  peculiarly  fell 
in  Wntcrtown ;  and  on  several  occasions  the  inhabitants  emijjraf^d  ana  formeti  new 
settlements.  The  first  of  th«»se  was  in  l»i35,  at  the  place  afterwir.ls  called  Wethers- 
field,  in  C«»nne<:ticut,  where,  as  wc  arc  told,  some  people  of  \Vatertou*n.  before  they  had 
obtained  leave  to  2^0  beyond  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  government,  '•  took 
the  opportunity  of  seizing  a  brave  piece  of  meadow,"  which  it  j-eems  was  also  coveted 
by  their  neijB^hbors  of  Cambridge.  This  Watenown  plantation  at  Wethersfield  was  for 
a  long  conrsc  of  years  a  scene  of  dissension  within  and  without.  In  the  coarse  of 
three  rjr  fimr  year*  the  church  at  that  place  fell  into  such  a  stnie  of  disrord  that 
the  plantation  divided,  and  a  part  removeil  a.\u\  settled  in  combination  with  New 
Haven. 

Walertown  in  early  times  received  but  little  trouble  from  the  Indians.  One  remark- 
able instance,  however,  of  Indian  vengeance  on  a  citizen  of  this  tou-n.  was  the  melac- 
choly  fate  of  Capt.  John  Oldham.  Before  the  settlement  of  3Ia.Nsachu.selis  Bay,  he  had 
resided  in  Plymouth,  from  which  pla^e.  for  some  misconduct  he  was  expelled.  He, 
however,  waa  hit^hly  respected  in  Wntertown,  and  vms  a  deputy  fnim  the  town  to  the 
first  general  court,  in  1ti'{2.  He  became  a  distingui.shed  trader  among  the  Indians, 
and  went  to  traffic  with  them  at  Block  Island.  The  Indians  got  pos.session  of  OMham's 
vessel,  and  murdered  him  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Two  boys  and  two  Narra- 
gansett  Indians  the  murderers  h^d  spare<l.  This  atmrious  deed  excited  great  indig- 
nation in  all  the  English  settlements,  and  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
celebrated  Peqiiot  war.  In  1639,  an  order  is  found  in  the  reronls  by  which  ••  the 
meeting-house  is  appointed  for  a  n'atrh-house  for  the  use  of  the  town,'*  which  may 
lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  maintain  a  patrol  in  the  night  for 
fear  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  early  wars  of  the  country,  and  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  inhal)itants  of  Watertown  took  an  active  part.  In  the  time  of 
excitement  preceding  the  war  of  American  independence,  the 
article  of  te^  was  proscrihed  in  this  town,  in  the  following  words: 
Voted,  "  That  we  consent  to  lay  aside  all  foreign  teas,  as  expen- 
sive and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unnecessary ;  this  continent  alxnind- 
ing  with  many  herbs  of  a  more  salubrious  quality,  which,  if  we 
were  as  much  used  to  as  the  poisonous  bohea,  would,  no  doubt, 
in  time  be  as  agreeable,  perhaps  much  more  so;  and  whilst,  by  a 
manly  influence,  we  expect  our  women  to  make  this  sacrifice  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  we  hereby  declare  we  shall  highly 
honor  and  esteem  the  encouragers  of  our  own  manufactures  and 
the  general  use  of  the  productions  of  this  continent ;  this  being  in 
our  judgment,  at  this  time,  a  necessary  menus  (under  God)  of 
rendering  us  a  happy  and  free  people.-'  The  second  and  third 
sessions  of  the  provincial  congress  were  held  at  Watertown,  in 
the  meeting-house,  within  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1775. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  the  early  and  lamented  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  on  the  memorable  17th  of  June,  presided  at  their 
deliberations.    The  congress  was  busy  in  adopting  such  measures 
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as  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  required.  Among  the  few 
newspapers  printed  at  that  time  was  *'  The  Boston  Gazette  and 
Country  Journal,"  published  at  Boston,  by  Edes  and  Gill,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  spirited  and  fearless  tone  in  which  it  defended 
the  American  cause.  The  press  of  this  paper  was  removed  to 
Watertown,  and  the  Gazette  was  there  published  for  more  than  a 
year,  from  .Time  5th,  1775,  to  Oct.  28,  1776,  when,  the  British 
having  evacuated  Boston,  the  office  was  moved  back. 

The  inhabitants  of  Watertown  bore  their  part  of  the  losses  and 
burdens  of  the  country  at  this  perilous  period.     Oiie  of  their  num- 
ber  was  killed  on  the  19th  of  April,   and  many  others,  durinff 
the  war,  either  died  by  sickness  in  camp,  or  fell  on  the  field  oi 
battle. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the  planters  to 
this  town,  was  of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  Onmily  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  has  always  been  deservedly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  venerated  father?;  of  the  Massachusetts  settlement.  He  remained  in  the 
colony  not  quite  a  year,  but  was  of  mnch  service  to  th(^m  in  England,  before  and  after 
his  visit  to  America.  His  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit  in  relisnous  matters  was  tm^ 
remarkable  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  historical 
inquirer  a  trait  of  character  as  honorable  and  attractive  as  if  was  uncommon.  Among 
his  services  to  the  colony,  he  was  one  of  the  early  benefactors  of  Hairard  college. 
He  died  in  1658. 

The  following  epitaphs  are  copied  from  the  old  burying-ground, 
east  of  the  village,  on  the  Cambridge  road  : 

^ohanni^  Shermani,  maximae  pietatis,  gravitatis  et  randoris  viri,  in  Tbeologia  jdnxW 
mam  versati ;  in  concionando  vere  Chrysostomi,  et  in  Artibas  liberalibas  prvcipiM 
Mathematicis,  incomparabilis ;  Aquita^ensis  ecclesin  in  Nov.  Anglia  fideKswnii 
pasloris,  Golle^i  Harvardini  inspectoris  et  sof!ii ;  qui  postquoin  annis  plus  minus  xlt 
Christi  fuit  '^r.irnhfi^*  in  ecclesia  Mus ;  morte  matura  transmigravit,  et  a  ChhatO 
palma  decoratus  est,  A.  D.  mdclxxxv,  Augusti  vni,  ^tatis  lxxii  ;  memoriae. 

rFo  the  memory  of  John  Sherman,  a  man  of  the  greatest  piety,  dignity  and  candor; 
well  versed  in  theology,  in  the  pulpit  a  very  Chr}'s<)stt»m  ;  and  in  the  liberal  arts, 
especially  mathematics^,  exceedingly  skilful.  He  wa»  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  choreh 
at  Watertown,  in  New  England,  and  an  overseer  and  fellow  of  Harvard  college. 
After  he  had  been  an  undauntei!  servant  of  Christ  for  forty-five  years,  he  was  removed 
when  ripe  for  his  departure,  and  received  the  palm  from  his  Redeemer,  on  the  8th  c€ 
August,  1085,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.] 


Here  lyes  the  precious  du.^t  of  Thomas  Bailey, 


A  painful  preacher, 
An  eminent  liver, 
A  tender  husband, 
A  careful  father, 
A  brother  for  adversity, 
A  faithful  friend, 


'  A  most  desirable  neighbor, 
A  pleasant  companion, 
A  common  good, 
A  cheerful  doer, 
A  patient  sufferer. 
Lived  much  in  little  time, 


A  good  copy  for  all  survivors. 


*  "  Immediately  after  this  word  Mr.  Bailey,  who  transcribed  this  epitaph  into  his 
manuscript  book,  has  in.serted  in  a  parenthesis  the  following  comment :  *i.  e.  one  of 
the  underrowers  that  .steer  the  ship  towards  the  haven.'  In  thu^t  explaining  this 
Greek  word  according  to  its  derivation,  rather  than  its  common  and  obvious  sense,  he 
ha&  made  it  present  to  the  mind  a  metaphor  somewhat  striking  and  pleasing."  — 
J^mcit*  Hiitory  of  Watertown. 
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Aged  35  yean. 
He  dept  in  Jesas  the  21st  of  Januaiy,  1668. 

Fioas  Lydia,  made  and  given  by  God 
As  a  most  meet  help  unto  Jahn  Bailey, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Good  betimes-r-Best  a(  last. 
Lived  by  faith — Died  in  grace, 
Went  on*  singing — left  ns  weeping, 
Walked  with  God  till  translated,  in  the  39th  yeare 
of  her  age,  April  16,  1691. 
Read  her  epitaph  in  Prov.  xxxi.  10,  11,  12,  28, 29,  30,  31. 


WAYLAND. 


This  town  bore  the  name  of  East  Sttdhury  from  1780  until 
1835.  It  is  separated  on  the  west  from  Sudbury  by  the  river  of 
that  name,  a  sluggish  stream,  which  annually  overflows  a  large 
tract  of  low  lands,  which  produce  great  crops  of  hay  without  the 
necessity  of  cultivation.  In  February,  1722-3,  the  church  at 
Sudbury  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  members,  divided  into  two  distinct 
churches.  Mr.  Cooke  was  ordained  the  pastor  on  the  east  side  of 
Sudbury  river,  in  March,  1723 ;  he  died  in  1760.  In  1766,  the 
number  of  houses  on  the  east  side  was  112;  the  number  of  fami- 
lies, 129 ;  the  number  of  white  inhabitants,  698.  There  are  two 
CoD^regatioiud  churches  in  this  town,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian. 
It  ig7  miles  aouth  of  Concord,  7  north-east  of  Framingham,  and 

»16  west  of  Boston.  Population,  931.  In  1837,  there  were  mann- 
fietmed  in  this  town  23Q  pairs  of  boots,  and  29,666  pairs  of  shoes, 
iralued  at  $22,419.    There  were  4  forges,  which  manufactured  8 

'  tans  of  bar  iron,  valued  at  $2,600. 


WEST   CAMBRIDGE. 

West  CAMBRroos  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1807.  It  was 
previously  a  part  of  Cambridge,  called  Menatamy.  The  southern 
part  of  the  town  is  low,  and  some  of  it  swampy.  The  middle  is 
dry  and  healthy,  with  good  land  for  culture  and  pasturage ;  tlie 
north  part  of  the  town-  is  broken,  rocky,  and  partially  covered 
with  wood.  This  town  has  a  considerable  village,  situated  prin- 
cipally on  a  single  street,  about  a  mile  in  length.  There  are 
three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Bap- 
tist. Population,  1,308.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  4  from 
Lexington,  and  6  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  500  pairs  of 
boots  and  31,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $25,500. 
There  were  2  mills  for  pulverizing  drugs,  medicines  and  dye-stuffi; 
capital  invested,  $24,000 ;  hands  employed,  11 ;  value  of  the  same 
manufactured,  $200,000.  One  dying  and  calico-printing  manufSeu^ 
tory ;  hands  employed,  44 ;  value  of  manufacture,  $40,W)0.    Value 
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of  saws  mannfactured,  $30,000.  Yalue  of  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware  manufactured,  $10,000.  There  was  also  a  card  manufiiclorjr 
and  a  turning  and  sawing  mill. 


WESTPORD. 


Thts  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Chelmsford  grant ;  after  a 
long  controversy  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  17^. 
"  The  church  and  society  was  established  here  in  1724,  and  tfie 
town  of  Chelmsford  paid  100  pounds  towards  building  a  meeting- 
house for  this  patrish,  which  was  then  called  the  west  precinct  jp 
Chelmsford;  they  also  received  their  proportion  of  the  ministeriJd'^f 
lands."  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  township,  tbe  8(rfl 
being  strong  and  productive,  well  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  and 
fruit  trees.  The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town  contains  two 
Congregational  churches  and  an  academy,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  state,  having  a  respectable  fund  for  the  support  of  a  preceptor. 
The  village  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  large  swell,  having  a 
fine  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys  and  of  the  distant 
mountains.  Wachusett,  Monadnock,  and  many  of  less  heigfat| 
are  distinctly  visible.  Population,  1,451.  Distance,  10  miles  mm 
Concord,  30  from  Salem,  8  from  Lowell,  6  to  Chelmsford,  6  to 
Carlisle,  and  25  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  three  forges  m 
this  town;  90  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured,  valiwd^'  ^ 
$9,900.     There  are   lar^e  quantities  of  granite  quarried^  HME- 

which  is  commonly  callea  "  Chelmsford  granite."  *^Sffe 

°      .  .        .  v*»i' 

WFxSTON. 

"  Tm  exact  period "  (says  Dr.  Kendal  in  his  Century  Sermon, 
preached  in  1813)  *'  when  what  is  now  called  Weston  began  to 
be  settled  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  have  been  pretty  early :  fat 
there  are  still  standing  houses  which  were  erected  about  one  nun- 
dred  and  forty  years  ago.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  however,  tliis 
town  was  connected  with  Watertown  about  sixty-eight,  and  in 
civil  concerns  about  eighty-three  years.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remote  westerly  part  of  this  town  went  to 
worship  at  the  remote  easterly  part  of  Watertown,  at  a  house  not 
far  from  the  old  burying  place."  Weston  was  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  town  in  1712,  previous  to  which  time  it  had  been  called 
the  westerly,  more  westerly,  and  most  westerly  precinct  in  Water- 
town.  In  1694,  the  town  of  Watertown  passed  the  following 
vote:  "Our  neighbors,  (he  farmers,  being  upon  endeavours  to 
have  a  meeting-house  among  themselves,  the  town  consents  that 
they  may  come  as  far  as  Beaver  Brook  upon  the  country  road 
leaainff  to  Sudbury,  and  so  run  north  and  south  upon  a  line,  to 
,  the  ena  there  may  be  peace  and  settlement  amongst  us."  There 
appears  to  hav^  been  considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
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ment  of  a  minister  among  them ;  a  Mr.  Mors  preadied  for  a  time, 
but  was  not  settled.  After  haying  been  twice  directed  to  provide 
a  man  to  preach  among  them,  the  precinct,  in  1706,  was  presented 
at  the  court  of  sessions,  on  account  of  their  not  having  a  isettled 
minister.  After  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years  after  the 
Farms  had  become  a  distinct  precinct,  Rev.  William  Williams  was 
ordained  here,  in  1709.  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Williams,  was  ordained  in  17.51.  Mr.  Woodward  died  in 
1782,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  D.  D.,  in  1783. 
This  township  is  in  general  an  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  a 
broken  tract  of  land.  A  considerable  portion  is  elevated  abov^ 
the  common  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  are  three  houses 
of  worship  in  the  limits  of  the  town  :  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and 
1  Congregationalist.  There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  country- 
seats,  where  persons  from  Boston  reside  during  the  summer  months. 
Population,  1,051.  Distance,  9  miles  frord  Concord,  9  from  Ded- 
ham,  and  14  from  Boston.  Boots  and  shoes  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  this  town.  In  1837,  of  the  former  there 
weje  manufactured  6,606  pairs,  and  of  the  latter,  17,182  pairs. 


WILMINGTON. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1730.  This  township  was  com- 
posed of  the  comers  of  the  adjoining  towns.  "  The  soil  of  this 
town  is  thin  and  light,  but  produces  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  especially  hops  have  been  raised  here  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection."  The  face  of  the  township  is  comparatively 
level.  A  main  branch  of  Ipswich  river  takes  its  rise  in  this  town. 
There  is  a  Congregational  church  in  the  center,  but  no  considera- 
ble village  in  any  part  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  being  princi- 
pally farmers,  who  live  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  town. 
Population,  795.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Lowell,  and  14  from 
Boston.  The  Middlesex  canal  and  Lowell  railroad  pass  through 
the  western  section  of  this  town. 


WOBURN. 


WoBUBN  at  the  period  of  its  first  settlement  was  called  "  Charles- 
town  Village;"  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1642.  In  the  same 
year  the  first  church  was  gathered,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Carter 
ordained  the  first  minister.  In  the  year  ]  640  news  was  brought 
to  Charlestown  of  the  conveniency  of  land  adjoining  their  north 
bounds.  Upon  this  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  general  court 
for  two  miles  square  ot  land  to  be  added  to  their  head  line.  This 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  addition  afterwards  increased  to  four 
miles  square.    A  committee  was  soon  after  chosen  by  Charlestown 
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church  to  explore  tiie  land,  and  make  arrangements  for  erecting  a 
new  church  and  town.  All  was  then  a  wilderness.  The  com- 
mittee were  obliged  to  spend  nights  without  shelter,  "  whilst  the 
rain  and  snow  did  bedew  their  rocky  beds."  Tlieyhave  recorded 
one  remarkable  providence  as  "  neVor  to  be  forgotten."  Some  of 
the  company  sheltering  themselves  under  the  body  of  a  large  tree, 
which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  groimd,  no  sooner  was  the  last  of 
them  come  from  under  it,  at  break  of  day,  than,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, it  fell;  and  llioy  were  obliged  to  dig  out  their  provisions, 
their  united  strength  being  insufflcieut  to  remove  it. 


The  place  for  liousc  lots  and  a  mcctum  house  wa-.  on^uially  laid 
out  on  the  plain,  at  the  east  end  of  our  bounds,  but  altcrw  ards  re- 
moved to  this  place.  The  first  care  was  to  procure  a  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  words  and  ordinances  of  Christ.  Indeed,  a  set- 
tlement was  hardly  considered  as  fixed  in  those  days  before  these 
were  established.  A  meeting-house  and  house  for  a  minister  were 
among  the  first  erected ;  and  to  procure  a  minister  appears  from 
the  records  to  have  becii  the  principal  concern  of  the  inhabitants. 
"It  is  a  remarkable  circuuisiance,"  (says  Mr.  Chickering,  in  his 
Historical  Discourse,  printed  in  ISllO,)  -'lliat  the  people  bad  been 
so  oppressed  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  were  so  jealous  of  their 
religious  rights,  that  they  undertook,  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
consent  of  a  resptrclable  council,  to  ordain  their  own  minister. 
The  ordination  was  conducted  iti  the  following  manner.  After 
the  candidate  had  continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  two  persons,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  laid  their 
hands  upon  his  head,  and  said,  '  We  ordain  thee,  Thomas  Carter, 
to  be  pastor  unto  this  eburcli  of  Christ ! '  Then  one  of  die  elder 
ministers  present,  at  the  desire  of  the  church,  made  an  appropriate 
prayer  for  God's  assistance  to  his  young  servant  in  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  <*  *  *  Durlrip  his  ministry,  which  was  pro- 
longed more  than  forty-two  years,  there  ap]>cars  to  have  been  the 
greatest  harmony  between  him  and  the  society." 


Wobnm  ifl  a  Tillage  conaisting  of  abont  70  or  60  dvdling-honns, 
a  Dumber  of  mechanic  shops  and  meicantile  atores,  vith  4 
churches,  1  Congreeational,  2  BaptiBt,  and  1  Universalist,  and  an 
academy.  TTie  cut  (p.  443)  is  a  southern  view  of  the  OongTegati<»ial 
and  Baptist  churches,  with  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 
Distance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  13  to  Lynn,  15  to  Salem,  5  to 
Reading,  15  to  Lowell,  and  10  to  Boston.  The  Middlesex  canal 
runs  a  Tittle  to  the  west  of  the  village,  and  the  Lowell  railroad  a 
Utile  to  Uie  east.  Population,  2,643.  The  manufacture  of  shoes 
is  a  very  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  In  1837, 
there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  800  pairs  of  boots,  279,844 
pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  8221,251 ;  males  employed,  383 ;  females, 
§20.  There  were  "Taimeries,  4;  hides  tanned,  12,400;  value  of 
leather  tanned  and  curried,  (including  7,01)0  hides  curried  but  not 
tanned  in  said  towiO  $150,200;  hands  employed,  77;  capital 
invested,  $72,533."  Tnere  were  3  door,  sash,  and  blind  manufac- 
tories; value  of  manufactures,  $26,500;  hands  employed,  17. 
One  India  rubber  manufactory ;  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$10,000. 


SotUhtrm  turn  ef  HtTK  fond  at  IPoiiiM. 

Horn  Pond,  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Woburn  village, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  during  the  warm  seospn  of  the  year. 
In  the  engraving,  a  small  but  beautiful  island  is  snen  on  the  left. 
On  the  extreme  right,  the  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters 
is  partially  seen,  before  which  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  and 
other  trees.  In  this  grove  is  erected  a  summer-house,  with  seats, 
&£.,  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  An  artificial  fountain, 
jutting  up  its  cooling  waters,  adds  much  to  the  beautiful  and  varie- 
rated  scenery  of  this  place.  Between  the  house  and  the  lake  the 
Middlesex  canal  passes,  having  6  locks  at  this  place,  which  are 
built  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
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NANTUCKET  COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

This  county  is  composed  of  5  islands.  Beginning  west,  the  first 
18  Muskeeket,  which  is  about  6  miles  east  from  Washqua  Point,  in 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  a  low,  sandy  island,  and  is  not  used 
for  grazing.  South-east  of  this  island  is  Tuckemuck,  an  island 
containing  about  1,000  acres  of  land, 'which  affords  pasture  for 
1,000  sheep  and  50  head  of  horned  cattle.  Between  Muskeeket 
and  Tuckemuck  are  two  small  islands,  called  Gravelly  Islands, 
which  are  of  no  value.  ^Fhe  only  island  of  importance  is  the  large 
island  of  Nantucket. 

"  The  town  of  Nantucket  is  about  30  miles  south  of  the  main  or 
continent,  60  miles  S.  E.  from  New  Bedford,  100  S.  S.  E.  from 
Boston,  and  382  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Philadelphia.  It  lies  in 
north  latitude  41^  15'  22"  ;  in  west  longitude  70''  7'  56".  It  con- 
tains  nearly  30,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  about  14  miles  long,  east 
and  west,  and  3  and  a  half  broad,  on  an  average,  north  and  south." 
The  population  of  Nantucket  in  1837  was  9,048.  The  principal 
harbor  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  the  bottom  or  bend  of 
an  extensive  bay,  and  is  nearly  land-locked  by  two  points  of  beach, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  apart ;  one  on  the  east,  called  Coetue, 
the  other  on  the  west,  called  Brant  Point.  Within  these  points, 
and  on  the  west  side,  are  the  wharves  ^nd  the  town.  Nearly  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  to  the  northward  of  the  harbor,  is  a  bar, 
which  all  vessels  coming  in  or  out  are  under  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing. Vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of  water  may,  with  good  pilots, 
pass  over,  this  bar  and  into  the  harbor.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1834  was  140,  viz.  73  ships,  20  schooners, 
46  sloops,  1  steam-boat.  Total  tonnage,  29,550,  of  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery  25,357  tons.  About  two  thousand 
men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  island  are  employed  in  navigation. 
The  whale-fishery  commenced  here  at  an  early  period,  and  this 
place  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  than  any  other  for  the  enterprise 
and  success  in  this  species  of  nautical  adventure.  There  are  3 
banks,  the  "Citizens  Bank,"  capital  $100,000;  the  "Manufactur- 
ers  and  Mechanics  Bank,"  capital  $100,(KX);  and  the  "Pacific 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  "Phoenix  Insurance 
Company"  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  "  Commercial  In- 
surance Company"  a  capital  of  $125,000.  There  is  a  regular 
daily  communication  between  this  place  and  New  Bedford  by  a 
steam-boat  and  packets,  which  touch  at  Wood's  Hole,  near  Fal- 
mouth, and  at  Holmes*  Hole  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  town  of  Nantucket,  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  houses 
on  the  island,  is  very  compactly  built,  most  of  the  streets  narrow, 
and  the  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  The  inhabitants 
seem  sensible  of  their  exposure  to  sweeping  fires,  to  prevent  which 
they  have  an  efficient  fire  department,  and  eighteen  public  cisterns 
and  wells.  There  are  9  religious  societies  or  congregations,  viz. 
one  Unitarian  Congregationalist,  one  Orthodox  society,  two  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  (one  attached  to  the  New  York  yearly  meeting,  the 

60 
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Other  to  that  of  \ew  England,)  odo  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Be- 
formed  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  two  for  colored  persons,  ooe 
of  them  Raptist,  the  other  denominated  Zioii's  Church.  Previous 
to  1827,  very  little  was  done  by  the  town  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city for  the  support  of  schools.  Since  that  period  much  has  beea 
effected ;  there  are  at  present  two  large  grammar  and  four  primary 
schools,  at  which  are  taught  about  8UU  scholars.  The  Cs^in 
School  was  incorporated  in  1S27.  This  institution  originated  with 
Admiral  Sir  Lsaac  CoiBn,  of  the  British  navy,  who  visited  the 
island  in  1836.  He  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  more  or  less  remotely  related  to  liini.  Having  expressed  a 
desire  to  confer  on  his  kindred  some  mark  of  his  attachment,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  est.ihlishiticnt  <if  a  school  would  be  the 
means  of  most  permanent  good  to  his  rel;itivi;s ;  it  immediately  met 
his  approbation.  He  accordingly  authorized  the  late  William  Cof- 
fin, I:^-,  to  purchase  a  building  for  a  school,  and  shortly  after 
funded  for  its  support  two  thousand  hve  hundred  pounds  sterling. 


Alhamum  at  y,tnlvtkft. 


The  Nantucket  Athenaeum  was  incorporated  in  IS34,  and  is  an 
institution  of  much  promi.'jc;  it  has  a  library  of  more  than  (wo 
thousand  volumes,  and  i.s  rapidly  increasing.  The  mnsenm  con- 
nected with  the  institution  contains  a  lart!P  number  of  curiosities, 
consisting  chiefly  of  weapon.'^,  drosses,  and  utensils  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

The  island  of  \antuckct  is  mostly  of  a  sandy  soil,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
island  is  a  naked  plain.  The  south  part  Is  a  plain,  which  is  not 
more  than  2.'>  feet  nbove  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  On  the  north  part 
the  land  rises  into  hills,  which  are  111  feel  in  height.  'I'he  most 
elevated  spot  is  Sancoly  Head,  which  is  80  feet  high.  The  best 
land  is  round  the  liarbor,  particularly  on  the  south-east  quarter. 

The  village  of  Siasroitsel  is  situated  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  contains  about  70  houKs.      The  cod-fislicry 
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was  carried  on  there  a  few  years  since,  but  of  late  it  has 
been  nearly  rclinouished.  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
occupied  only  in  the  warm  season.  The  village  is  compactly  built 
on  a  level  grass  plat,  near  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff;  the  land  rises 
in  the  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  a  view  of  the  town  of  Nantucket.    This 

Elace  presents  uncommon  attractions  in  the  warm  season  for  inva- 
ds.  It  has  a  fine  bracing  air  and  excellent  water.  In  front  of 
the  village  '*  the  eye  rests  on  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
below,  the  surf,  rolling  and  breaking,  gives  animation  to  the  scenes 
by  day,  and  lulls  to  repose  by  night From  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence, called  Sa7icoty  flead^  the  eye  commands  almost  the  entire 
horizon.  In  the  distant  west  is  seen  the  town  and  shipping; . . . . 
a  view  from  this  place,  at  a  clear  sunset,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  rich  coloring  of  the  sky,  reflected 
by  the  distant  waters,  the  distinct  outlines  of  the  town  with  its 
steeples  and  busy  wind-mills,  the  repose  of  the  surrounding  plains, 
contrasted  with  the  gloom  which  broods  over  the  rolling  and  roar- 
ing ocean  in  the  rear,  give  rise  to  sensations  which  can  be  felt  but 
not  described."*  Blue  and  yellow  clay  is  found  on  the  island,  and 
also  good  iron  ore. 

The  orif^al  right  of  Nantucket  was  obtained  by  Tbomi^  Mayhew  of  James  Forrett, 
agent  of  WiUiam  Earl  of  Sterling,  in  1641,  at  New  York.  In  May,  1G60,  Wanach- 
mamalf  and  Nickanoose,  head  sachems  of  Nantucket,  sold  to  Thomas  Mayhew  and 
others  the  land  Ipng  from  the  west  end  of  the  island  to  a  pond  called  Wagutaqnab, 
and  from  that  pond  upon  a  straight  hne  unto  a  pond  situate  upon  Monnumoy  Creek, 
and  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  pond  to  the  sea.  This  territory  includes  the 
town.  The  first  Englishman  who  settled  at  Nantucket  was  Thomas  Macy,  in  1659. 
He  removed  with  his  family  from  Salisbury,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  to  Madakit  Har- 
bor, at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Soon  after  there  went  from  Martha's  Vineyard 
Edward  Starbuck,  James  Coffin,  and  John  Daget  to  the  island  for  the  sake  of  gunning, 
and  lived  with  him  as  IxMirders.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  proprietors  to  whom 
the  island  was  granted  by  Gov.  Mayhew,  in  1659  : 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Thomas  Look,  Stephen  Greenleaf,  Joseph  Coleman, 

John  Smith,  Thomas  Bernard,  Tristram  Coffin,  Jr.,  William  Worth, 

Tristram  Coffin,  Robert  Bernard,  John  Swain,  Peter  Folger, 

Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Peter  Coffin,  Thomas  Coleman,  Eleazer  Folgcr, 

Thomas  Macy,  James  Coffin,  John  Bishop,  John  Gardner, 

Edward  Starbuck,  Christopher  Hussey,  Richard  Gardner,  Samuel  Stretor, 

Richard  Swaine,  Robert  Pike,  '  Joseph  Gardner,  Nathaniel  Wier. 

Many  of  these  proprietors  moved  to  the  island  in  16C0.  At  a  meeting  of  the  proprie- 
tors, held  at  Nantucket,  in  KX)!,  it  was  determined  <'that  each. man  of  ihe  owners 
should  have  liberty  to  choose  his  house  lots  at  any  place  not  before  taken  up,  and  each 
house  lot  should  contain  (>0  rods  square.'*  At  first  the  settlers  located  themselves  at  the 
west  end  of  the  island.  In  1671,  a  patent  was  granted,  confirmin:^  the  land  to  the  pro- 
prietors, by  Francis  Lovelace,  governor  of  New  York.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Sherburne  in  1687,  and  as  a  county  in  1695. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  English,  there  were  nearly  3,000  Indians  on  the 
iiland.  They  were  divided  into  two  tribes,  one  at  the  west  and  the  other  at  the  cast 
end.  The  western  thhe  is  supposed  to  have  foimd  its  way  thither  from  the  main  by 
the  way  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  eastern  to  have  crossed  the  sound  from  tfaie 
aoathem  shore  of  Barnstable  county.  Concerning  the  discovery  of  Nantucket  by  the 
Indians,  they  had  the  following  iabulous  tradition,  which  was  related  to  the  early 
English  settlers. 

*  Nantucket  shoals  stretch  away  to  the  south-east  of  the  island,  45  miles  in  width,  to 
the  distance  of  50  miles,  and  are  a  dangerous  place  for  vessels  unacquainted  with  the 
coast.    Very  many  ynwrii  tiKf%  baa  wraetod  and  lost  on  them  in  former  years. 
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In  former  times,  a  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bird,  extraordinary  for  its  size,  used 
often  to  visit  the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  and  cany  from  thence  in  its  ialons  a  vast 
mmiber  of  small  children.  Maushope,  who  was  an  Indian  giant,  as  fame  reports,  re- 
sided in  these  parts.  Enraged  at  the  havoc  among  the  children,  he  on  a  certain  time 
waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  bird,  till  he  had  crossed  the  sound  and  reached 
Nantucket.  Before  Maushope  forded  the  sound,  the  island  was  unknown  to  the  red 
men.  Maushope  found  the  bones  of  the  children  in  a  heap,  under  a  large  tree.  He 
then,  wishing  to  smoke  a  pipe,  ransacked  the  island  for  tobacco,  but  iindingnone,  he 
filled  his  pipe  with  poke,  a  weed  which  the  Indians  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute. 
Ever  since  the  above  memorable  events,  fogs  have  been  frequent  at  Nantucket  and  on 
the  Cape.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition,  when  the  aborigines  observed  a  fog  rising,  they 
would  say,  "  There  comes  old  Maushope's  snwkeV*  This  tradition  has  been  related  in 
another  way :  that  an  eagle  having  seized  and  carried  off  a  papoose,  the  parents 
followed  him  in  their  canoe  till  they  came  to  Nantucket,  where  they  found  the  bones  of 
their  child,  dropped  by  the  eagle.  There  is  another  Indian  tradition  that  Nantucket 
was  formed  by  Maushope,  by  emptying  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  aAer  he  had  done 
smoking. — The  two  tribes  on  the  island  were  hoiitile  to  each  other.  Tradition  has  pre- 
served a  pleasing  instance  of  the  effect  of  love.  The  western  tribe  having  determined 
to  surprise  and  attack  the  eastern  tribe,  a  young  man  of  the  former,  whose  mistress 
belonged  to  the  latter,  being  anxious  for  her  safety,  as  soon  as  he  was  concealed  by  the 
shades  of  night,  ran  to  the  beach,  flew  along  the  shore  below  the  limit  of  high  water, 
saw  his  mistress  a  moment,  gave  the  alarm,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  before 
day-break ;  the  rising  tide  washed  away  the  traces  of  his  feet.  The  next  morning  he 
accompanied  the  other  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  the  attack :  the  enemy  was  found  pre- 
pared, and  no  impression  could  l)e  made  on  them.  He  remained  undetected  till,  seve. 
iml  years  af\er,  peace  being  restored  between  the  two  tribes,  and  the  young  man  having 
married  the  girl,  the  truth  came  to  light. 

Soon  tSter  the  English  had  settled  on  the  island,  attempts  were  made  to  convert 
the  Indians  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  in  a  course  of  years  all  of  them  became 
nominal  Christians.  They  were,  during  every  period,  generally  friendly  to  the  Eng*- 
lish,  who,  though  they  were  sometimes  alarmed,  never  experienced  any  thing  from 
them  really  hostile.  In  1665,  King  Philip  came  to  this  island  to  kill  an  Indian,  whose 
name  was  John  Gill.  He  landed  at  the  west  end,  intending  to  travel  along  the  shore, 
under  the  bank,  undiscovered,  to  the  east  part  of  the  island,  where  John  liv^.  Bat  an 
Indian,  happening  to  discover  his  plan,  ran  and  gave  John  word,  in  consequence  of 
which  John  ran  to  the  town,  and  got  Thomas  Macy  to  conceal  him.  John's  crime  was 
speaking  evil  the  name  of  the  dead,  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  King  Philip's  near 
connections  ;  for  the  Indians  had  a  custom  that  no  one  should  speak  reproachfully  of 
the  dead.  The  English  held  a  parley  with  Philip,  and  all  the  money  which  they  were 
able  to  collect  at  that  time  was  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  for  John's  life. 

These  Indians  had  a  singular  ^Tiy  of  punishing  their  children  and  servants.  It  was 
laying  them  on  their  backs,  and  putting  a  knee  on  each  arm ;  then,  holding  back  the 
boy's  head,  by  laying  hold  of  the  hair,  they  ejected  a  decoction  of  bayberry-root  bark 
from  their  mouths  into  the  noses  of  the  boys.  This  was  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
till  the  boys  were  near  strangled.  After  a  while,  however,  they  would  recover.  This 
mode  of  punishment  was  called  by  the  Indians  mcdom-humar^  or  great  punishment. 

The  whale  fishery  began  liere  in  1690.  One  Ichabod  Paddock 
came  from  Cape  Cod  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  art  of  killing 
whales  in  boats  from  the  shore.  This  business  flourished  tiU 
about  the  year  1760,  when  the  whales  appear  generally  to  have 
left  the  coast.  In  1718  the  inhabitants  began  to  pursue  whales  on 
the  ocean,  in  small  sloops  and  schooners,  of  about  from  30  to  50 
tons.  The  blubber  was  brought  home  and  tried  or  boiled  in  try- 
houses.  In  a  few  years  after,  vessels  of  a  larger  burthen  were 
employed,  and  the  oil  boiled  out  in  try-works  at  sea. 

"At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  Nantucket  had  150  vessels,  and 
ployed  in  them  2^200  men,  on  whaling  voyages.    They  took  annually  about  30,000 
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barrels  of  oil.  The  peculiar  incerests  of  the  island  suffered  severely  by  the  war,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  number  of  whaling  vessels  was  reduced  to  SO.  The  enterprise  of 
the  people  received  another  check  in  the  late  war^  but  has  since  again  restored  tha 
business  of  the  island  to  its  accustomed  channels  and  extent.  In  1822,  there  belonged 
to  the  town  88  whaling  vessels,  averaging  300  tons  each. 

"  The  Nantucket  whalemen  now  extend  their  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  South 
America,  and  frequently  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  often  absent  two  or  three  years. 
The  vessels  designed  for  these  distant  voyages  are  generally  navigated  by  20  or  30  men. 
The  terms  on  which  the  men  are  employed  arc  somewhat  peculiar.  The  owners  of 
the  vessel  and  its  appurtenances  receive  a  certain  stipulated  part  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  is  divided  among  the  officers  and  seam^sn. 
according  to  certain  rules  previously  known  and  understood  by  all  parties.  So  that  if 
the  vessel  meets  with  great  success,  the  pay  of  the  men,  who  navigate  it,  \iill  be  high ; 
but  if  the  vessel  have  less  success,  their  pay  will  be  proportionably  less. 

♦*  Whales  are  sometimes  found  200  feet  in  length,  but  generally  are  less  than  half 
that  size.  These  monstrous  animals  are  attacked  by  only  six  or  eight  men  in  an  open 
boat.  When  in  the  region  frequented  by  whales,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  pursuit  of 
them  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  with  all  things  ready  for  an  attack.  The  instant  a  whale 
is  discovered  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  boat  is  manned  for  the  pursuit.  One 
man,  the  most  daring  and  dexterous  in  the  business,  is  armed  with  a  harpoon,  an  in- 
strument five  or  six  feet  long,  with  a  barbed  point.  He  stands  up,  with  bis  weapon  ia 
his  hand,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  while  the  others  row,  under  his  airection,  with  all  poe- 
sible  despatch  towani  the  enemy,  and  usually  to  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  him.  The 
harpooner,  having  taken  his  position  to  the  best  advantage,  and  maile  all  things  ready 
for  the  blow,  hurU  his  weapon  with  all  his  strength,  and  aims  to  .strike  some  part  of  the 
whale  least  protected  by  his  thick  skin.  This  is  a  moment  of  intense  interest,  for  the 
success  of  a  whole  voyage  may  essentially  depend  upon  a  single  stroke  of  the  harpoon. 
It  18  also  a  moment  of  imminent  danger ;  for  one  blow  from  th(*  tail  of  the  wounded 
and  enraged  animal  might  upset  the  boat  and  dash  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The 
men,  therefore,  hastily  withdraw  a  short  distance  from  their  danger,  and  wait  the 
effects  of  their  first  onset. 

"  As  soon  as  the  whale  becomes  sensible  of  his  wound,  he  dives  into  the  water  with 
incredible  velocity  for  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  an  animal,  carrying  the  harpoon,  held 
fast  in  his  wound  by  its  barbed  point.  Several  hundred  fathoms  of  line,  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  harpoon  and  the  other  att^hed  to  the  boat,  are  frequently  run  out  be- 
fore the  whale  is  exhausted  and  obliged  to  return  to  the  lop  of  the  water  for  air.  The 
harpooner  stands  ready  to  attack  him  again  the  moment  he  appears,  and  fastens  anoth- 
er weapon  in  some  part  of  his  body.  The  whale  again  dives  for  a  short  time,  and  re- 
turns only  to  receive  a  new  attack.  At  length,  exhausted  by  his  wounds  and  the  loss 
of  blood,  which  colors  the  water  for  some  distance  around  him,  he  yields  to  his  con- 
querors. He  is  then  towed  by  the  boat  to  the  vessel,  which  keeps  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  the  crew  witnessing  with  the  deepest  interest  its  progress  and 
result.  Several  days  are  then  spent  in  dissecting  the  prize  and  disposing  of  the  valua- 
ble parts,  when  the  crew  are  ready  for  a  new  and  similar  exploit.  The  profits  of  a 
voyage  have  frequently  been  from  ^30,000  to  850,000,  and  sometimes  more.'' 

The  following  notice  of  Peter  Folger,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  island,  is  taken  from  **  a  short  Journal  of  Nantucket,  by  Zach- 
eus  Macy,"  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, vol.  iii.  page  159. 

"When  the  English  first  came  to  Nantucket,  they  appointed  5  men  to  divide  and  lay 
out  20  acres  of  hoiL<<e  lot  land  to  every  share,  and  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  the  five. 
But  it  appears  by  the  records,  that  any  3  of  the  5  might  do  the  business,  provided  the 
said  Peter  Folger  wtLS  one  of  them,  from  which  it  is  plain  the  people  .saw  something  in 
him  superior  to  others.  It  is  observable  also  that  the  old  deeds  from  the  Indian  sa- 
chems were  examined  by  Peter  Folger,  and  he  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed  and  sign- 
ed it  in  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  justice  ;  for  he  imderstood  and  could  spesik  the 
Indian  tongue.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  both  the  English  and  the  Indian  haa  a  great 
esteem  for  Peter  Folger,  who  was  grandfather  to  the  famous  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
Printer^  Statesman  and  Philosopher.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  and 
It  seems  that  the  whole  of  North  America  prides  itself  as  much  in  Benjamin  FrankUm 
as  the  people  of  Nantucket  did  in  his  granafathery  Peter  Folger.'* 


4B0  BSLLINGHAM. 

NORFOLK    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1793,  previous  to  which  time 
It  formed  a  part  of  Suffolk  county.     This  name  was  formerly  ap- 

Slied  to  a  county  composed  of  the  towns  in  this  state  north  of  the 
[crrimac,  with  others  in  New  Hampshire.  After  the  separation 
of  the  states  by  a  Une  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac,  the  towns 
in  this  state  were  annexed  to  the  county  of  Essex,  The  principal 
streams  are  Charles  and  Neponset  rivers,  with  their  branches. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  Norfolk  is  broken  and  uneven,  but  no  part 
can  be  considered  mountainous.  The  ridges  called  the  Blue  Hills 
are  the  most  noted  elevations.  Much  of  the  soil  is  strong  and  rocky. 
That  part  of  this  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  generally  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  as  there  is  a  good  market  for  agricultural 
productions  in  the  capital.  The  manufacture  of  boots  tod  shoes 
IS  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  county.  In  1S37,  there 
were  5,259  persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture.  The  following 
is  a  Ust  of  the  towns,  which  are  22  in  number. 

BeUingham,  Dorchester,  Milton,  Stoughton, 

Braintree,  Dover,  Needham,  Walpole, 

Brookline,  Foxborough,  Quincy,  Weymouth, 

Canton,  Frankhn,  Randolph,  Wrentham. 

Cohasset,  Med  field,  Roxbuiy, 

Dedham,  Medway,  Sharon, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  coimty  was  36,471 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  41,901 ;  in  1837,  it  was  50,399. 


BELLINGHAM. 


This  town  was  set  off  from  Dedham,  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1719.     Rev.  Jonathan  Mills  was  ordained  in  1727  over  a  Con- 

Segational  church  which  had  been  previously  formed  in  this  place, 
e  continued  here  about  ten  years,  though  not  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious manner,  and  was  dismissed  in  1737.  He  retired  to  Boston, 
where  he  died,  in  1773.  The  people  had  occasional  preaching  after 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mills,  till  1774,  when  the  meeting-house  was 
demolished.  For  about  the  period  of  sixty  years  past,  no  Congre- 
gational minister  has  statedly  held  meetings  in  the  town.  The 
Congregational  church  has  long  been  extinct.  Some  families  of 
this  oroer,  however,  are  reUgiously  associated  with  the  west  parish 
in  Medway. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  2  churches,  and  10  or  12 
dwelling-houses.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Mendon,  18  from  Ded- 
ham, and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,159.  In  1837,  there  were 
2  cotton  mills,  1,672  spindles;  427,470  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $35,110  25  ;  males  employed,  2^;  females, 
34 :  one  woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery ;  24,000  yards  of  cloth 
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were  manuftcttired,  valaed  at  $62,000.  There  were  14,670  paire 
of  boots  and  220  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $28,077; 
straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1,450,  valued  at  $2,650. 


BRAINTREE. 


This  town  formerly  included  Quincy  and  Randolph,  and  was  at 
first  called  Mount  WoUaston^  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  places 
in  the  state,  the  first  settlement  being  made  in  the  town  as  early 
as  1626.  The  ancient  history  of  Braintree  i^ow  properly  comes 
under  the  head  of  Quincy,  as  Mount  WoUaston,  the  place  where 
the  first  settlement  was  made,  is  within  the  limits  oi  that  town. 
Braintree  was  incorporated  in  1640,  Quincy  in  1792. 

The  soil  of  this  township,  though  not  very  fertile,  is  strong,  and 
well  repays  cultivation.  The  Maniquot  river,  after  passing  through 
this  town  and  afibrding  many  mill  sites,  meets  the  tide-waters  of 
Weymouth  Fore  river  at  Braintree  landing.  In  the  town  ar* 
manufactories  of  cotton,  satinet,  shovels,  paper,  nails,  and  choco- 
late;  large  quantities  of  shoes  are  made  here.  There  is  excellent 
^anite  found  here,  and  large  quantities  are  exported ;  ship-build- 
ug  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  3  churches,  one 
of  which  is  Unitarian.  On  the  eastern  line  of  the  town  is  situated 
the  flourishinff  settlement  of  Weymouth  village ;  about  one  third  of 
it  lies  within  me  limits  of  this  town.  A  view  of  this  village  is  given 
in  the  account  of  Weymouth.  (See  WeymoiUh.)  Populationi 
2,237.  Distance,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  DdUiam,  and  10  southerly  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  65,604  pairs  of  boots,  71,117  pain 
of  shoes,  manufactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of  which  was 
$202,363  03;  males  employed,  357;  females,  265.  There  were 
two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured,  182  tons ;  value  of  paper, 
$25,000 ;  one  naiil  fioLCtory ;  nails  manufactured,  215  tons;  v^ue  of 
nails  manufactured,  $33,460 ;  hands  employed,  19 ;  value  of  cotton 
gins  manufactured,  $15,000 ;  hands  employed,  30. 

'^  A  survey  between  the  tide-waters  of  this  town  and  those  of 
Taunton  river,  to  unite  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  bays  by 
a  ship  canal,  was  commenced  by  the  United  States  government 
in  1827.  From  the  tide  lock  at  Somerset,  13  miles  below  Taunton, 
the  distance  is  36  miles.  The  summit  level  between  the  bays  is 
at  Howard's  meadow,  in  Randolph,  134  feet  above  high-water 
mark  at  Braintree  or  Weymouth  landing.  A  ship  canal  in  this 
direction,  or  one  across  Cape  Cod  at  Sandwich,  would  save  many 
Uves  and  a  vast  amount  or  property." — HaywardCs  MassachnseUB 
Directory. 


BROOKLINE. 


This  town,  before  its  incorporation  in  1705,  belonged  to  BostoD, 
firom  which  it  was  separated  by  a  bay  formed  by  Charles  river. 
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Wood,  the  author  of  "New  England's  Prospect/'  in  describing 
Boston  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  in  1633,  says — 

"The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  [Boston]  for  their  enlargement,  have  taken  to  them- 
selves farm-houses  in  a  place  called  Muddy  River,  [Brookline]  two  miles  firom  the 
town,  where  there  is  good  ground,  large  timber,  and  store  of  marsh  land  and  meadow. 
In  this  place  they  keep  their  swine  and  other  cattle  in  the  summer,  whilst  the  com  is 
in  the  ground  at  Boston,  and  bring  them  to  town  in  the  winter."  As  early  as  1686, 
the  inhabitants  at  Muddy  River  hail  obtained  an  order  that  said  hamlet  should  thence 
forth  be  free  from  paying  taxes  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  an- 
nually choosing  three  men  to  manage  their  affairs.  The  conditions  were,  that  thef 
should  bear  their  own  expenses,  erect  a  school-house,  and  maintain  a  reading  and  wrii" 
ing  master.  Af^er  the  overthrow  of  Andross,  the  town  of  Boston  disannulled  the  above 
order,  and  rigorously  exercised  over  them  all  the  authority  they  possessed.  After  some 
considerable  opposition,  a  petition,  signed  by  32  freeholders,  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1705,  for  a  separation  from  Boston.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  plaibe 
was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  oi  Brookline.  "  It  is  supposed  that 
this  name  was  adopted  from  the  circumstance  that  Smelt  brook  is  a  boundary  between 
that  town  and  Cambridge,  and  that  another  brook,  which  falls  into  Muddy  river,  is  a 
boondary  between  it  and  Roxbury." 

The  hills  and  woodlands  of  Brookline  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  scenery  presented  to  the  view  from  the  west  of  Boston  com- 
mon. The  town  contains  some  of  the  finest  country  seats  and 
best  managed  lands  which  adorn  the  environs  of  Boston.  It  is  5 
miles  northerly  from  Dedham,  and  5  W.  of  Boston,  Population, 
1,083.  There  are  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  A 
direct  communication  with  Boston  is  effected  by  the  construction 
of  an  immense  mill-dam,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  100  feet 
in  the  widest  and  50  feet  in  the  narrowest  part,  built  with  walls 
of  stone,  filled  up  compactly  with  gravel  and  other  materials,  at  an 
enormous  expense.  It  is  water-tight,  and  raised  three  or  four  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  This  "  Western  Arenue^^^  as  it  is  called, 
was  opened  for  passengers  July  2,  1821.  There  was  a  splendid 
ceremony  on  the  occasion.  A  cavalcade  of  citizens,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Adj.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Sumner,  at  an  early  hour  entered  the 
town  over  the  dam,  and  were  welcomed  on  the  Boston  side  by  the 
inhabitants.  Several  of  the  revolutionary  forts  may  be  traced  in 
this  town  by  some  slight  remains ;  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Indian  forts,  built  by  the  natives  before  the  settlement  by  the 
English,  is  yet  discernible,  on  what  is  called  Sewall's  farm. 

Zabdiel  Boylston,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  physician,  was  a  native 
of  this  town,  bom  in  1680,  and  died  in  this  town  in  1766.  He  is 
distinguished  as  being  the  first  who  introduced  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  into  America. 

*'The  inoculation  of  small-pox  was  Arst  performed  in  the  English  dominions  in 
April,  1721,  npon  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  inoculation  as  practised  by  Turkish  women,  during  her  residencs 
in  Constantinople. 

«  About  this  time  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Boston,  was  induced  to  adopt  the  same 
expedient,  from  reading  an  account  of  inoculation,  and  made  his  first  experiment  by 
inoculating  his  only  son  and  two  negro  servants,  on  the  27ih  of  June,  1721.  ProbaUy 
there  never  was  greater  opposition  to  any  measure  of  real  public  utility  than  was  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Boylston  was  execrated  and  persecuted  as  a  murderer, 
masaolted  in  the  streets,  and  loaded  with  every  species  of  abtise.  His  house  was  at- 
tacked with  violence,  so  that  neither  himself  nor  his  family  could  feel  secure  ilk  it.   At 
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one  time  be  remained  foarteen  dajs  in  a  secret  apartment  of  his  own  hgase.  uiknown 
to  any  of  his  fiunily  except  his  wife.  The  enraged  inhabitants  patrolled  the  town  in 
parties,  with  halters  in  their  hands,  threatening  to  hang  him  on  the  nearest  tree,  and 
repeatedly  entered  his  house  in  search  of  him  daring  his  concealment.  Such  was  the 
madness  of  the  multitude,  that,  even  after  the  excitement  had  in  some  meastue  subsid- 
ed, Dr.  Boylston  only  ventured  to  visit  his  patiients  at  midnight,  and  then  in  disguise. 
He  had  also  to  encounter  violent  opposition  from  most  of  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  notwithstanding  he  invited  them  all  to  visit  his  patients,  and  judge  for 
themselves,  received  nothing  but  threats  and  insults  in  reply.  Indeed,  many  sober, 
pioas  people  were  deliberately  of  opinion,  when  inoculation  was  first  commenoed,  that, 
ahould  any  of  his  patients  die,  the  doctor  ought  to  be  capitally  indicted.  He  was  re- 
iiaatedly  summoned  before  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  and  received  their  reprehension. 
His  only  friends  were  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  other  clergymen,  most  of  whom  became 
leakms  advocates  for  the  new  practice,  and  consequently  drew  upon  themselves  much 
odiflUB  from  the  populace.  Some  of  them  received  personal  injury ;  others  were  insult^ 
ed  in  the  streets,  and  were  hardly  safe  in  their  own  dwellings  ;  nor  were  their  semces 
aeeeptaUe  on  Sunday  to  their  respective  audiences. 

''A  bill  for  prohibiting  the  practice  of  inoculation,  under  severe  penalties,  was 
broagfat  beibce  tne  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  actually  passed  the  house  of  rej> 
reaentadves,  but  some  doubts  existing  in  the  senate,  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 

"  Dr.  Boylston  lived  to  see  the  cause  he  esponsed  triumphant,  and  its  utility  gen^ 
rally  appreciated.  So  prone  are  mankind  to  vacillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
that,  on  a  subsequent  appearance  of  the  small-pox  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1792,  the 
whole  town  was  inoculated  in  three  days,  to  appease  the  inlatuation  of  the  inhabitants 
respecting  the  danger  apprehended  from  this  deadly  pestilence.  Persons  were  inocu- 
lated indiscriminately,  to  the  number  of  9,152  ;  and  such  was  the  hurry  and  confusion 
with  which  it  was  done,  and  such  the  impossibility  of  rendering  proper  assistance  and 
Attention  to  lo  large  a  ntimber,  that  165  deaths  were  the  consequence." 


CANTON. 


Canton  was  originally  the  south  precinct  of  Dorchester,  called 
Dorchester  village;  it  was  incorporated  in  1797.  The  first  church 
was  embodied  here  in  the  year  1717,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Morse  was 
ordained  its  minister  the  same  year.  He  had  preached  in  the 
village,  previous  to  his  ordination,  nearly  eleven  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Dunbar,  in  1727.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  a 
warm  and  decided  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  In  1755, 
he  was  chaplain  to  Col.  Brown's  regiment,  in  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point.  "  His  zeal  and  firmness  in  the  American 
Involution  contributed  not  a  little  to  support  the  hopes  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  spirits  of  his  people,  when  clouds  and  darkness 
shroud^  our  prospects."  He  died  in  1783,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Zachariah  Howard,  who  was  settled  in  1786.  The  Rev. 
William  Harlow  was  installed  over  the  second  church  in  1829, 
resigned  the  same  year. 

The  following  is  a  westerly  view  of  the  viaduct  in  this  town,  on 
which  passes  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad.  It  is  constructed 
of  granite,  and  is  600  feet  in  length,  63  feet  above  the  foundation, 
on  6  arches,  with  a  succession  of  arches  at  the  top.  It  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  workmanship,  and  cost  the  company  about 
$80,000.  On  the  right  of  the  engraving  is  seen  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  stone  factory,  a  large  establishment  for  the  manu* 
iacture  of  cassimeres,  which,  when  in  full  operation,  employs  be- 
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tween  300  and  400  hands.    The  copper  works  of  Mr.  Revere,  near 

the  above,  is  an  extensive  establishmeat ;  all  kinds  of  copper  are 
manu&ctured.  There  are  also  other  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  limits  of  the  town,  llhere  are  4  churches  (2 
Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  I  Methodist)  and  a  bank,  the 
"Neponset  Bank."  Population,  2,185.  Since  1830,  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  one  third.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Dedham,  18 
from  Taunton,  and  15  from  Boston. 

In  1337,  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  14  sets  of  machinery;  wool 
consumed,  300,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  254,000  yards,  valued 
at  $250,000 ;  males  employed,  125  ;  females,  125.  One  cotton  mill ; 
1,560  spindles ;  463,547  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured. 
There  were  8  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  copper;  1,500,000 
lbs.  of  copper  were  manufactured;  value  estimated,  $400,000; 
forty  hands  were  employed ;  one  forge;  "shapes"  manufactured, 
129  tons,  value,  $21,330  ;  fifty  hands  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hoes  and  coarse  cutlery ;  capital  invested,  $80,000.  Two 
rolling  mills,  1  cotton  wicking  mill,  1  cotton  thread  miU,  and 
some  other  manufacturing  establishments,  were  in  operation. 


COHASSET. 

Tms  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hingham;  it  was  ineORK)- 
nted  in  1770.  The  first  minister  of  Cohasset  was  Rev.  Ndicmiah 
Hobart,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Peter  Hobarl,  the  first  minister  of 
Hingham.  He  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  continued  in  the  minia- 
try  till  his  death,  in  1740.  His  successor  was  Rev.  John  Fowle, 
who  continued  here  about  thirteen  years.  Rev.  John  Brown  wu 
the  next  minister,  who  was  settled  here  in  1747,  and  died  in  1791. 
Hia  mccesaor  was  Hr.  Shaw,  who  was  in  the  ministry  here  about 
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fimr  years.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Flint,  the  next  minister,  was  settled 
here  in  179S.  A  Trinitarian  church  was  built  here  in  1826,  and 
Rev.  Aaron  Picket  was  installed  the  first  pastor. 

This  town  is  noted  for  its  rocky  coasts,  and  for  the  numerous 
shipwrecks  which  have  taken  place  on  its  borders.  Cohasset 
rock,  which  consists  of  several  small  islands  and  sunken  rocks, 
lies  about  three  miles  north-cast  of  the  harbor ;  they  have  proved 
fatal  to  many  vessels.  This  town  has  become  quite  a  place  of 
resort  for  citizens  and  strangers,  in  summer  months,  to  enjoy  the 
marine  scenery  and  sea  air.  In  1S37,  there  were  36  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  wai 
2,284;  codfish  caught,  750  quintals,  valued  at  $2,250;  mackerel 
caught,  11,700  barrels,  value,  $73,286;  hands  employed,  324L 
In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  17  vessels  built,  the  ton- 
nage of  which  was  2,765,  valued  at  $110,600.  Population,  1,331. 
Distance,  6  miles  from  Hingham,  and  about  16  miles  to  Boston  by 
water. 


DEDHAM. 


The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1635.  In  that 
year,  the  general  court,  then  sitting  at  Newtown,  (now  Cambridge,) 
granted  a  tract  of  land  south  of  Charles  river  to  12  men.  The 
next  year  19  persons,  including  the  first  12,  petitioned  the  general 
court  for  an  additional  grant,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Charles  river, 
which  was  made,  agreeably  to  this  petition.  The  last-mentionea 
grant  included  the  territory  of  the  present  town  of  Dedham,  and 
of  a  number  of  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  first  recorded 
public  meeting  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  1636,  at  which  were 
present  18  persons.  These  adopted  a  covenant,  by  which  each 
individual  bound  himself  "  to  give  information  concerning  any  per- 
son who  implied  for  admission,  to  submit  to  such  fines  as  might  be 
imposed  for  violation  of  rules,  and  to  obey  all  such  bye-Iawe 
and  regulations  as  the  inhabitants  shall  judge  necessary  for  the 
management  of  their  temporal  affairs,  for  religion,  and  for  loving 
society." 

The  ^vemmeot  of  the  tomn  was  delegated  by  the  freemen  to  7  men,  who  were 
to  be  chosen  annually.  These  7  men  met  monthly,  for  many  years,  made  many 
necessary  bye>laws,  which  were  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  town.  Concerning  thie 
appropriation  of  the  land,  each  man  was  provided  with  a  lot  of  12  acres  if  married, 
and  8  acres  if  unmarried ;  this  to  begin  with.  The  after  grants  seem  to  have  been 
made  according  to  the  necessities  of  members,  or  as  a  reward  for  services  performed. 
The  number  of  persons  in  a  family  was  also  made  a  rule  by  which  to  divide  the 
lands ;  quality,  rank  or  desert  and  urtefulness  in  the  church  or  conimon wealth  was  alio 
a  rule  considerable  in  the  apportionment. 

In  a  petition  to  the  general  court  the  inhabitants  requested  that  the  town  might  be 
called  Conientjnent ;  which  name  is  written  over  the  record  of  the  first  several  meet- 
ings. It  would  seem  that  the  word  well  expresses  the  leading  motives  of  the  first  24 
settlers  in  coming  into  this  town.  They  were  soon,  however,  associated  with  men  of 
somewhat  a  different  and  higher  character.  The  cdebrated  John  Rogers,  of  Dedhaiii| 
in  England,  had  been  forbidden  to  preach  before  the  first  settlers  came  to  this  countiy, 
llany  of  his  people  emigrated,  andf  numbers  settled  in  this  place.    From  that  dicuD- 
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Mnoe.  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  general  doart  gave  to  flie  town  the  nant 
of  Dedham.  The  first  settlers  were  more  immediately  firom  Watertown.  They  wera 
as  foUowSy  yiz. :  ^ 

Edward  Allyne,  John  Kingshnry,  Lambert  Genm,  Francis  Austin^ 

Abraham  Shaw,  John  Dwite,  Nicholas  FluffipBi  John  Rogers, 

Swrnoel  Morse,  John  Cooledge,  Ralph  Shepaxd,  josejih  Shaw, 

Fhileman  Dalton,  Richard  Ewed,  John  Gay,  '^lliam  Bearstowe 

Ezekiel  HoUiman,  John  Howard,  Thomas  Bartleet| 

In  July,  1637,  John  AUin  and  Eleazer  Lusher,  and  ten  other  persons,  came  to  Bed 
ham,  bringing  recommcndaiions,  and  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  freemen.     These 
12  persons  gave  a  more  decided  character  to  the  whole  company.    The  following  is 
the  list  of  freemen  who  had  been  admitted  into  Dedham  previous  to  1647. 

Mr.  John  Allin,  Edward  Kempe,  Samuel  Morse,  George  Barber, 

Mr.  Timothy  Dalton,  John  Leuson,  •  Nicholas  Phillips,  Robert  Onion, 

Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  John  Dwight,  John  3Iorsc,  Robert  Feashe, 

Mr.  Ralph  Wheelock,Henr}'  Smith,  John  Page,  John  Gay, 

Mr.  John  Hunting,    John  Rogers,  Michael  Powell,  Lambert  Gencry, 

Mr. Pruden,       John  Shawe,  Joseph  King^sbiiry,  Samuel  Guile, 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,   Nathan  Aldis,  deac.,  Nathaniel  Colborne,  John  Ellis, 

F.  Chickering,  deac.,  Daniel  Fisher,  Timothy  Dwight,  Daniel  Morse, 

Abraham  Shaw,         I^Tichael  Melcalf,  Peter  Woodward,  Thomas  Alcoke, 

Edward  Allyne,         John  Bullard,  John  Baker.  John  Batchellor, 

John  Frayre,  Joshua  Fisher,  Nathaniel  Whiting,  Joseph  Morse. 

Eleazer  Lusher,         Ferdinando  Adams,  Anthony  Fisher, 

Robert  Hinsdale,        Thomas  Wight,  Andrew  Dewing, 

The  fbrst  settlers  located  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  mead- 
ows, near  the  modem  center.  Each  house-lot  consisted  of  a  part 
upland  and  a  part  meadow.  These  lots  were  laid  out  in  narrow 
parallel  sHps.  It  is  stated  in  Worthington^s  History  of  Dedham,* 
that  in  1664,  ninety-five  small  houses,  near  each  other,  were  situ- 
ated within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  the  court-house 
stands ;  the  greater  part  of  them  east  of  that  place  and  around 
Dwight's  brook.  A  row  of  houses  stood  on  the  north  side  of  High 
street,  as  that  road  was  then  called  which  extends  from  the  bridge 
over  Dwight's  brook  westwardly  by  the  court-house.  The  greater 
number  of  these  houses  were  built  soon  after  the  first  settlement 
commenced.  Four  only  of  these  were  valued  at  £20 ;  the  greater 
number  were  worth  from  3  to  10  pounds.  At  the  time  these  houses 
were  built,  there  were  but  very  few  carpenters,  joiners,  or  masons 
in  the  colony.  There  was  no  saw-mill  in  the  settlement  for  many 
years.  The  only  boards  which  could  be  procured  at  first  were 
those  which  were  sawed  by  hand.  The  saw-pits  yet  to  be  seen 
denote  that  boards  were  sawed  in  the  woods.  The  necessary  ma- 
terials of  glass  and  nails  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  These 
houses,  therefore,  must  have  been  principally  constructed  by 
fanners,  not  by  mechanics,  and  have  been  very  rude  and  incon- 
Tenient  Most  of  them  were  probably  covered  with  thatch  roofs. 
By  an  ordinance  of  the  town,  a  ladder  was  ordered  to  extend  from 


•  "  The  History  of  Dedham  from  the  beginning  of  its  Settlement,  in  September,  1635, 
to  May,  1827,  by  Erastus  Worihington."  It  isto  this  work  the  author  is  principally 
indebted  for  the  facts  in  the  history  of  this  town.  The  "  Historical  Address  -'  of  Sam- 
uel F.  Haven,  Esq.,  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary,  in  1836,  with  noies^  if 
■130  another  valuable  publication  respecting  the  history  of  this  town. 
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the  ground  to  the  chimney,  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  perfect  fire 
engine.  Around  these  houses  nothing  was  seen  but  stumps, 
clumsy  fences  of  poleSi  and  an  uneven  and  unsubdued  soil. 

Wliere  the  meetin^oose  of  the  first  mrish  now  stands,  there  stood  for  more  than 
30  years  a  low  buildins^  36  feet  long  and  20  wide,  12  feet  high,  with  a  thatched  rooi^ 
and  a  large  ladder  resting  npon  it.  This  was  the  first  mccting-honsc.  Near  by  was 
the  school-house,  standing  on  an  area  of  18  feet  by  li,  and  rising  to  3  stories ;  the 
third  story,  however,  was  a  watch-house,  of  small  dimensions,  and  which  stood  beside 
the  ample  stone  chimney.  The  spectator  there  elevated  nii^^ht  view  the  plain,  the  site 
of  the  present  village,  then  a  common  p]<>uy:h-fieM,  containing  about  200  acres  of  cleared 
land,  partially  subdued,  yet  full  of  stumps  and  roots.  Around  him  at  a  further  dis- 
tance were  the  A^rrf-walks,  as  the  common  feeding  lands  were  called,  in  the  language 
of  that  lime.  One  of  ihi»se  herd-walks  was  on  Dedham  Island,  north  of  Charles  "river, 
and  one  was  on  East  street,  and  more  fully  in  view.  The  other  hcrd-"walk  was  on 
South  Plain.  The  meailows  were  not  yet  cleared  to  any  great  extent.  Beyond  these 
herd-walks  was  a  continued  -wilderness,  which  was  becoming  more  disagreeable  to  the 
inhabitants,  for  the  cattle,  gouts  and  sheep  seem  to  have  allured  the  wolves  to  their 
neighborhood.  The  dense  swamps  about  Wigwam  were  not  yet  cleared.  The  numer- 
ous dogs  in  the  plantation,  which  were  so  troublesome  to  the  worshipping  assembly, 
were  not  a  sulhcient  guanl  against  the  wolves  ;  and  the  killing  of  these  animals  was 
encouraged  by  a  considerable  bounty.  A  law  of  the  colony,  as  wpII  as  the  dangers  of 
the  people  from  Indian  assaults,  compelled  the  first  settlers  to  build  their  houses  near 
each  other.  The  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  law  continued  more  than  50  yean. 
But  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  could  live  with  safety  on  their  farms,  houses  were  built 
in  all  parts  of  the  present  town.  In  about  70  years^  time,  the  humble  village  of  the 
first  settlers  had  disappeared,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  few  farmers  for  about 
100  years.  When  Dedham  became  the  county  town,  in  17*J3,  the  second  village  wee 
begun  on  the  place  of  the  former.*  The  first  school-house  in  Dedham  was  built  ia 
1648.  The  master's  salary  until  1605  was  £20 ;  it  was  then  raised  to  £35.  The 
early  settlers  at  various  times  made  grants  of  land  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  im 
1680,  Dr.  William  Avery  gave  £00  for  a  Latin  school,  ^ut  liom  mismanagemeiiC 
these  funds  were  many  years  ago  lost. 

The  first  settlers  early  procured  a  minister,  built  a  meeting- 
house, and  performed  every  other  act  necessary  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  pul)lic  worship  among  them.  They  erected  the 
first  meeting-house  in  1637.  The  pitts  (as  the  pews  are  called 
in  the  records)  were  5  feet  deep  and  4J  wide.  The  elders'  seat 
and  the  deacons'  scat  were  before  the  pulpit ;  the  communion-table 
stood  before  these  seats,  and  was  so  placed  that  the  people  could 
approach  it  on  three  sides.  This  house  was  pulled  down  in  1672, 
and  one  much  larger  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  This 
house  had  3  pair  of  stairs  in  3  corners  of  the  interior.  Men  were 
seated  in  the  galleries  on  one  side,  and  women  on  the  other ;  the 
boys  in  front.  The  duty  of  a  tythingman  in  those  days  was 
arduous,  and  he  received  as  much  pay  for  his  services,  many 
years,  as  the  deputy  to  the  general  court.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
on  errands  for  the  elders,  whip  the  dogs  out  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  prevent  disorder  among  the  boys.  The  business  of  seating 
persons  in  these  two  houses  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


♦  The  first  settlers  brought  with  them  a  number  of  small  hand-mills,  with  which  to 

rind  their  grain  ;  the  stones  of  which  were  about  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  stonea  of 
of  these  hand-mills  are  stated  to  be  yet  remaining  in  the  town.  The  first  wateiHniU 
in  Dedham  was  built  in  1640.  In  1664,  a  saw-mill  was  built  on  Neponset  river,  by 
Joshua  Fisher.  In  1681,  a  fulling-mill  was  built  on  Mother  brook,  by  Draper  aad 
Fairbanks. 
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diden.    The  greatest  tax-payer  had  the  highest  seat    Thi^-was 
a  fubject  of  some  difficulty. 

Rev.  John  Allin  (so  spelled  by  him)  was  the  first  settled  pastor  in  Dedham.  He 
came  into  the  settlement  in  July,  1637,  and  immediately  be^an  to  direct  those  pro- 
oeedings  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church,  which  was  gathered  in  the  tall  of 
1638,  and  over  which  he  was  ordained  in  1639.  He  cama  here,  as  his  records  express 
it,  in  expectation  of  employment  in  public  work.  He  had  received  a  liberal  edncatioQ 
in  England,  but  had  not  been  ordained.  In  forming  the  church,  he  required  a  strict 
scrutiny  into  the  actions  and  religious  affections  of  each  candidate  before  adinisskm, 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  candidate  u*as  a  member  of  another  church.  This  work 
he  accomplished  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  governed  his  church  with  increased  repii- 
tstion  ^  years.  Gov.  Winthrop  says  in  his  Journal,  that  this  chun:h  was  gathered 
with  good  approbation.  Mr.  AUm  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  church  and  the  inhabit- 
snts,  and  his  influence  in  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  that  day  was  very  exleii» 
sive.  Cotton  Mather  says  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  s«  eet  temper,  of  a  genteel  spiiity 
a  diligent  student,  of  competent  learning,  a  humble  man,  and  sincere  Christian, 
leather  proposes  his  epitaph, 

Vir  sincerus,  amans  pacis,  patiensque  laborum, 
Perspicuus,  simplex,  doctrinsB  purus  amator. 

Mr.  Allin  died  in  1671,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  who  was 
ordained  in  1673.  He  ministered  to  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1085.  The  next 
pastor  was  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher,  ordained  16t)3,  died  1723.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Bev.  Samuel  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1724  ;  he  died  in  1755.  The  next  pastor 
of  this  church  was  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  a  native  of  Framingham,  ordained  m  17S6. 
After  an  active  and  useful  life,  he  died  in  1803,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  Joshua  Bates 
was  ordained.  In  1818,  he  was  dismissed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  presidency  of 
ICiddlebai^  college,  Vt.  He  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  Alvan  Lain* 
•OIL  Durmg  Mr.  Alliums  ministry  of  32  years  the  records  do  not  show  any  rata 
■Messed  for  his  support ;  he  depended  on  voluntary  contributions  and  on  the  uberal 
grants  of  land  fiom  the  proprietors.  All  the  successors  of  Mr.  Allin  had  salaries 
TOCed  them  by  the  town,  although  the  salary  was  paid  voluntarily  by  the  people,  with- 
ont  a  tax  collector,  many  years.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  recorded 
rule  of  proceeding  on  this  subject.  In  ca:«e  any  shall  be  at  some  time  shortened  m 
money,  he  shall  put  in  for  that  time  a  paper,  wherein  his  name,  and  his  day's  payment, 
as  shall  be  due,  is  entered,  which  paper  he  shall  once  within  one  month  take  out  of  the 
deacon's  hands,  and  pay  the  debt.  And  every  man  shall  put  his  money  in  a  paper 
each  Lord's  day,  and  his  name  written  therein,  and  so  deliver  it  into  the  box. 

The  second  parish  in  Dedham  was  incorporated  in  Nov.  1730 ;  including  at  that 
time  the  inhabitants  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  this  society 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Balch,  ordained  in  1736.  He  died  in  1774,  and  in  1776  was 
sacceeded  by  Rev.  Jabez  Chickering,  who  continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in 
1812.  Eev.  Wm.  Cogswell  was  ordained  over  this  society  in  1815. — The  third  parish 
formed  from  the  second,  being  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  part  of 


the  town,  who  settled  Rev.  Josiah  Dwight  as  their  first  pastor,  in  1735.  His  pastoral 
relation  proved  unhappy,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded,  tne  next 
Tear,  by  Kev.  Andrew  Tyler,  who  continued  with  the  people  till  1772,  when  he  was 
dismissed.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  ordained  in  1780,  died  in 
1612.  The  fourth  pastor,  Rev.  John  White,  wvls  ordained  in  1814.  A  fourth  Congre- 
gational  society  originated  from  the  first  society  in  1818,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  New  Meeting-House  society,  over  whom  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess  was  ordained 
pastor  in  1821. 

The  Episcopal  church  m  Dedham  commenced  in  1760.  In  the  vear  1768,  it  came 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William  Clark.  A  small  church  was  then  built  by  a  few 
persQiis  in  Dedham  and  the  neighboring  to\inis.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revo* 
ration,  Mr.  Clark  was  prosecuted,  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  at  Boston,  for 
directing  two  lo>'alists  to  a  place  of  safety  who  were  in  danger  from  the  populace. 
Failing  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  he  was  about  to  be  acquitted,  when  he  wais  re- 
q;iiired  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  condemned  to  be  transported  to  foreign  parts,  and  was  immediately 
confined  in  a  prison-ship  in  Boston  harbor.  Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Ames,  a 
decided  whig,  ne  procured  his  liberty  and  a  license  to  go  out  of  the  country.  After 
be  had  obtauued  a  small  pension  from  the  British  government,  he  resided  some  time  ia 
New  Bmoswick  i  bm  he  afterwards  came  to  Qnincy,  where  he  ^^nt  the  remainder  of 
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his  dajrs.  From  Mr.  Cl&rk*s  departure  to  1791,  there  was  occasdonalpreaching  in 
the  society  through  the  exertion  of  Bishop  Parker.  In  1791,  the  Rev.  William  Mon- 
tague came  into  this  church,  and  became  its  rector,  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
1618,  when  he  was  dismissed.  In  1821,  Rev.  Isaac  Boyle  was  instituted  rector,  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  members. 

In  1811,  a  Baptist  society,  partly  in  Dedham  and  partly  in  Medficld,  was  incorpo- 
rated, over  which  Rev.  William  Gamel  was  ordained  pastor. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Dedham,  the  Indians  were  not  as  numerous 
there  as  in  some  other  places,  as  those  of  that  neighborhood  had  been,  a  year  or  ivro 
before,  nearly  all  earned  oft*  by  the  small-po.x,  and  most  of  t)if*se  remaining  alive 
had  probably  joined  themselves  to  the  tribes  whose  habitations  were  at  some  distance 
to  the  south  or  west.  Numbers  of  thern,  it  is  suppdsed,  unitrd  with  the  Naticks,  a 
company  of  Indians  placed  un  Charles  river,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  present 
village  of  Dedham,  (and  then  within  the  limits  of  the  town,)  whom  the  Rev.  John 
EUoi  was  endeavoring  to  civilize  and  convert  to  Chri.stianity.  The  settlers  of  Dedham 
obtained  a  title  to  the  soil  by  fair  and  honorable  contract.  Very  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  Gov.  Winlhrop  and  his  associates,  the  chieftain,  Chickatabot,  made  a  conveyance 
to  the  English  of  the  country  around  Boston,  including  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
Dedham,  (which  was  called  Tist  by  the  Indians.)  Atler  the  death  of  Chickatabot,  in 
1633,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  out  such  Indians  as  remembered  the  bargain. 
This  committee  obtained  a  quit  claim  from  Wamnatuck,  grandson  of  Chickatabot,  in 
which  he  states  that  forasmuch  as  he  is  informed  oy  .<«cveral  an(ucnt  Indians, ....  that 
his  grandfather  did  for  a  good  and  sufficient  consideration  convey  to  the  English  plant- 
ers the  tract  of  land  now  called  Dedham  ;  he,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  that  fact 
and  of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money,  quit  claims  to,  &cc.  This  deed,  which  is  long  and 
particular,  is  dated  1685. 

In  Sept.  1673,  the  selectmen  received  orders  from  the  general 
court  to  put  the  town  in  a  posture  for  war.  Upon  this  "  the 
soldiers  were  frequently  traiiied,  the  great  gim  mounted,  a  barrel 
of  powder  and  other  ammunition  was  procured,  the  people  built  a 
garrison,  and  set  a  watch.''  The  fear  excited  was  great,  and 
many  fled  to  Boston.  Dedham!,  however,  was  w6ll  situated  for 
defence.  The  town  had  been  built  in  a  compact  manner,  that  it 
might  be  prepared  for  Indian  hostihties.  Little  river  and  Charles 
river  on  the  north  would  make  the  savages  unwilling  to  approach 
in  that  direction.  The  plain  all  around  Dedham  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  cleared  and  level,  and  overlooked  by  a  person  in 
tlie  belfry  of  the  new  meeting-house.  To  this  circumstance  it 
may  be  owing  that  none  of  the  parties  of  Philip  made  an  assault 
on  the  town.  It  was  doubtless  reconnoitred  by  his  spies,  and  had 
it  been  unprepared,  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Medfield  and 
other  places. 

That  bloody  contest,  known  as  "King  Philip's  war,"  com- 
menced in  1676.  The  first  actual  outrage  was  committed  in 
Dedham.  A  white  man  shot  through  the  body  was  found  in  the 
woods.  Tlie  circumstance  agitated  the  whole  colony.  An  Indian 
was  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  whether  or  not  he  was  executed 
is  imknown.  As  it  was  the  fortune  of  Dedham  to  l^p  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  events  that  immediately  led  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  so  it  had  the  honor  of  an  exploit  which 
contributed  more  than  any  single  occurrence,  perhaps,  next  to  the 
death  of  King  Philip,  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  Pomham,  sachem  of 
Shaomet,  (now  Warwick,  R.  I.,)  was  probably  the  only  chieftain, 
except  Philip,  possessing  suflicient  energy  and  talent  to  have 
united  the  scattered  tribe  and  infused  into  them  his  own  spirit  and 
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courage.  He  was  a  double  traitor.  He  had  quarrelled  with  Bli- 
antininio,  chief  Racticm  of  thft  Narragansetts,  to  whom  he  was 
tributary,  and  had  placed  liimsolf  imdcr  the  colonial  government 
for  protection.  \Vhen  the  war  Ix'gan,  he  joined  Philip,  and  be- 
came, next  to  him,  the  most  dreaded  of  the  Indian  warriors.  He 
was  slain  by  a  party  of  Dedham  and  Medfield  people,  July  25, 
1676.  Fifty  of  his  band  were  made  prisoners,  but  he,  refusing 
to  be  taken  alive,  was  slain  raging  like  a  wild  beast.  The  death 
of  Philip,  eighteen  days  after,  soon  brought  this  destructive  war  to 
a  close.  ■ 

The  last  of  the  aborigines  in  Dedham  were  Alexander  Quabish 
and  fvirah  his  wife.  Sarah  .died  in  1771,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
.  Joseph  WighL  She  wis  interred  m  the  old  Indian  burial-place, 
about  half  1  mile  trom  Mr  \\iehi  s  house  it  the  foot  of  Wigwam 
hill — the  h«t  person  there  deposited  The  funeral  wns  attended  by 
Rev  Mr  Haven     AIe\iuder  ditd  it 'Natick  or  Needham,  m  1776 


Iterlkent  ticip  e/  an  nnritKl  Oat,  DtJham. 
A  tsige  oak  tree  now  stands  in  Kast  street,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Avery's  dwelling,  which  is  16  feet  in  circumference,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  is  donhtliss much  older  than  the  town. 
By  it  we  are  forcibly  reminded  how  strong  and  stalely  stood  his 
old  companions  of  the  forest.  This  tree  is  carefully  and  deservedly 
cherished  by  its  owner.  It  is  staled  ihat  i$7ll  was  offered  for  it  for 
timber,  to  have  been  used  in  the  consrniction  of  the  United  States 
ship  Constitution  ;  but  the  proposals  were  rejected.     It  is  of  noble 

frowth ;  and  long  may  it  stand  the  monarch-tree  of  Dedham  •    The 
rawing  for  the  above  engrnvinp  was  taken  in   the  month  of 
April,  and  of  course  was  .seen  without  its  foliage. 

Tlic  present  village  of  Dedham  is  well  built,  and,  including 
Connecticut  Comer,  contains  tipwards  of  12.^  houses.  Nearly  aU 
of  them  are  two  stories  hi  height,  and  mostly  painted  white. 
Dedham  is  the  shire  town  of  Norfolk  county.  The  court-house 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  green  of  more  tlian  two  acres,  and  snr- 
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tounded  with  a  railing.  This  edifice  contains  an  area  of  98  feet 
by  48,  and  has  at  each  end  a  projection  of  10  feet  from  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  with  a  pediment  resting  on  4  doric  pillars  of 

Jranite,  which  are  nearly  21  feet  high,  and  3  feet  10  inches  in 
iameter  at  the  base.  Tlie  material  of  tlie  building  is  hewn, 
white  granite,  from  a  quarry  8  miles  west  of  it.  This  is  probably 
the  best  imitation  of  the  models  of  antiquity  in  tlic  country ;  in 
which  strength,  durability,  and  just  proportions  arc  liappily  uni- 
ted. The  arcliitect  was  Mr.  Saniucl  Willard,  of  Boston.  Near 
the  court-house  are  two  (.-ongregational  cliurch(»s,  (one  of  them 
Unitarian,)  and  4  near  tlie  south-west  part  of  the  town,  (2  of 
which  are  CongrcgationLil,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Hiiptist.)  The 
Dedham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  .S1.*)0,OUO.  lh»re  are  12  stores,  2 
hotels,  a  lire  insurance  company,  and  3  newspaper  presses.  There 
are  in  tliis  town  2  cotton  factories,  3  paper-mills,  a  woollen  mill, 
with  7  sets  of  machinery,  which  in  185?  manufactured  91,102 
yards  of  cloth,  valued  at  §201,000;  males  employed,  75;  females, 
75  ;  and  1  establishment  for  making  load  pipe  and  pumps.  A  num- 
ber of  these  are  situated  on  ''  Mother's  Brook,''  which  is  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  of  3^  miles  in  length,  which  conducts  about  one  third 
of  the  waters  of  Charles  river  into  the  Neponset  river.  This 
canal,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  town,  was  excavated  in 
1639,  (only  about  four  years  from  the  commenc(»ment  of  the  set- 
tlement,) for  the  purpose  of  forming  good  mill-sites.  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  the ^r,v/ m/w// ever  made  in  the  country,  and. is  no 
inconsiderable  proof  of  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  early 
planters.  In  1837,  there  were  mainifactured  7,175  pairs  of  boots, 
and  18,722  pairs  of  shoes,  vahied  at  .s32, 1S3  ;  the  value  of  chairs 
and  cabinet  ware  manufactured,  .s21,250;  the  value  of  silk  goods 
manufactured,  .§10,000;  value  of  straw  bonnets,  §20.0(K);  value 
of  marble  paper  and  cards,  .'?18.(M)0.  I\ipulation,  3,532.  Dis- 
tance, 20  miles  from  Taunt(Mi,  35  from  Worcester,  35  from  Ply- 
mouth, 30  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  10  from  Boston. 

On  the  north-west  corner  of  the  court-house  square,  on  the 
Boston  road  from  Dedham,  is  a  granite  pillar,  about  live  feet  in 
height,  which  was  once  the  p<*destal  to  a  cohunn  erected  in  honor 
of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  surmounted  \vith  his  bust. 
n>e  column  and  bust  are  now  gone,  but  on  two  sides  of  the 
pedestal  is  the  following  inscription : 

ON   THE   NORTH   SIDE. 

The  pillar  of  Liberty  erected  by  the  sous  of  Liberty  in  this  viciHity. 

Laus  Deo.  Regrii  et  Iininuiiitat  m  autoribusq.  maxiuie  Fatronus  Pitt  qui  Rempob. 
rnrsam  evulsit  faucibus  Orci. 

Olf  THE  WEST   SIDE. 

The  Pillar  of  Liberty  to  the  honor  of  William  Pitt,  Esqr.  and  other  patriots  who 
saved  America  from  impending  slnver)\  and  confirmed  our  most  loyal  affection  to 
King  (reorge  IIL  by  procuring?  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Arty  ISth  March,  176tj. 

Erected  here  Jnly  22d,  ITiui,  by  I)r.  Nathaniel  Ames,  2d,  Col.  Ebenezer  Battle, 
Major  Abijah  Draper,  and  other  patriots  friendly  to  the  Rights  of  the  Colonies  at 
that  day. 

Replaced  by  the  Citizens  July  4,  1S2S. 
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In  all  the  wan  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged,  Bedham 
has  furnished  its  full  proportion  of  money  and  soldiers.  In  King 
Philip's  war  (as  already  mentioned)  and  the  two  French  wars, 
the  town  lost  a  good  number  of  men,  who  died  of  sickness  in  the 
camp  or  fell  in  battle.  A  number  from  the  town  engaged  in  the 
expedition  against  Havana,  none  of  whom  returned,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  served  at  the  long  and  memorable  siege  of 
Louisburg,  Cape  Breton.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  inhabitants  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  Hritish  ministry.  Town  meetings  were  frequently 
held,  and  many  patriotic  resolutions  arc  found  on  the  records.  In 
Jan.  1774,  the  town  voted,  **  that  they  heard,  with  infinite  pleasure 
the  determination  of  other  colonies  to  prevent  tea  from  being  used 
to  enlarge  the  British  revenue  in  the  colonies ;  and  as  so  many 
political  evils  arc  brought  about  by  the  unreasonable  liking  to  tea, 
and  it  is  also  so  baneful  to  the  human  constitution,  that  if  any 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  while  the  act  creating  a  duty  thereon  is  in 
force,  we  shall  consider  it  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  tlieir  hostility  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  and  of  their  own  stupidity."  At  the 
reception  of  the  news  of  the  I^xington  massacre,  all  the  militia 
of  the  town  forthwith  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  the  war 
which  succeeded,  the  town  furnished  upwards  of  100  men,  who 
served  either  in  the  regular  continental  army,  or  who  in  the  state 
service  performed  military  duty  in  one  or  more  distant  campaigns. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  lived  in  Dedham,  are  the  following  :  Jtf«/or 
EUazer  Lusher ^  came  into  thf*  town  Tvith  Mr.  Allin,  nnd  maintained  an  eminent  rank 
among  the  fotuiders  of  the  touTi,  directing  and  takin*^  the  lead  in  all  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs  of  the  plantaiion.  He  \>,'ns  a  representative  to  the  general  court,  and  a 
number  of  years,  from  \(ik\2y  iin  a.ssistnnt.  The  following  couplet  was  frequently 
repeateil  by  the  generation  which  imnicdiaiely  succeeded  him. 

«  When  Lusher  wns  in  office,  all  things  went  well, 
But  how  they  go  since,  it  shames  us  to  tell." 

Capt.  Daniel  Fisher,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  much  employed  in  public  businesi, 
in  the  several  offices  of  deputy  to  the  general  court,  speaker  of  that  assembly,  and  assist- 
ant, in  which  office  he  died.  He  was  a  hater  ot  tyranny,  and  was  (me  of  the  four 
members  of  the  general  court  against  whom  Randolph,  the  agent  of  James  H.  in  the 
colony,  exhibited  articles  of  high  misdemeanor  to  the  lords  in  council.  Capt.  Daniel 
Fisher,  2d,  inherited  the  spirit  of  his  father,  nnd  was  also  much  employed  in  the 
various  affairs  of  the  town.  When  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  seized  by  the  Bostonians 
on  Fort  Hill,  he  surrendered  and  went  unarmed  to  Mr.  Usher's  house,  where  he  re- 
mained under  guard  for  some  hours.  When  the  lien's  of  this  event  reached  Dedkam, 
Capt.  Fisher  instantly  set  out  for  Boston,  and  came  rushing  in  with  the  ccnmtry 
people,  who  were  in  such  a  rage  and  heat  as  to  make  all  tremble.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  the  country  party  but  binding  the  governor  with  cords,  and  carr3ring  him  to  a 
more  safe  place.  Soon  was  Capt.  Fisher  seen  among  the  crowd,  leading  the  pole  and 
trembling  Sir  Edmund  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  back  to  Fort  Hill.  History  has  in- 
formed us  of  this  incident  in  that  revolution,  but  never  told  who  took  the  lead  of  the 
country  people,  and  who  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  proud  representative  of  a  Stuart 
prince,  the  oppressor  of  the  colony,  through  the  angry  crowd,  and  placing  him  in  safe 
custody  at  the  fort. 

The  Hon.  Fisher  Ames,  LL.  /?.,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
This  civilian,  eminent  for  his  talents  and  oratory,  graduated  at 
Harvard  college,  in  1774.     He  not  long  afterwards  studied  laijr  in 
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Boston.  The  affairs  of  the  Revohition  drew  his  attention  to  poli- 
tics, and  he  became  conspicuous  by  his  speeches  in  the  cbnventiou 
of  his  native  state,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  after  the  organization 
of  the  general  government  in  1789,  and  for  eight  successive  years 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  body.  Ho 
held  the  first  rank  among  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  in 
strength  and  splendor  of  endowments,  lofty  eloquence,  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  govemmcnt,  and  an  enlightened 
and  ardent  patriotism.  His  health  then  failed,  and  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  The  lustre  of  his  character,  however,  continued 
undiminished.  His  retirement  was  adorned  by  uncommon  amia- 
bility, modesty,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  virtues  of  an 
enlightened  and  exemplary  Christian.  He  died  July  4th,  1808. 
His  writings,  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  published  in 
one  volume  8vo.  1809. — Lord^s  Lmnjirieres  DicL 
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This  town  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  old  Massachusetts  colo- 
ny, it  being  settled  and  incorporated  in  1630.  Its  original  limits  • 
were  very  extensive!,  comprehending  the  present  towns  of  Dorches- 
ter, Milton,  Sloughton,  Sharon,  Canton  and  Koxborough.  In  the 
beginning  of  1030,  a  Congregational  church  was  gathered  at 
Plymouth,  England,  of  persons  who  intended  to  come  to  North 
America,  in  order  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  privileges.  After  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they  chose  Rev.  .John  Warham,  a  cele- 
brated preacher  at  Exeter,  and  ,Rev.  John  Maverick,  to  accompany 
them  as  their  ministers.  They  set  sail  on  March  20th,  and  arrived 
in  the  Mary  and  John  at  Nantasket  on  May  30tli,  where  Captain 
Squeb,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  put  them  on  shore,  notwithstand- 
ing his  engagement  was  to  bring  them  up  Cliarles  river.  Here 
they  were  **  left  in  a  forlorn  wilderness,  destitute  of  any  habi- 
tation, and  most  other  necessaries  of  life."  Several  of  the  com- 
pany having  procured  a  boat,  they  proceeded  to  Charlestown, 
where  they  found  several  wigwams,  a  few  English  people,  and 
one  house  with  an  old  planter,  who  could  speak  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. Ascending  Charles  river,  imtil  it  became  narrow  and 
shallow,  they  landed  their  goods  **  at  a  well  watered  place,"  with 
much  labor,  "  the  bank  being  steep."  This  place,  accoiding  to 
tradition,  was  in  Watertown,  near  where  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  now 
stands.  At  night  they  had  notice  that  300  Indians  were  encamped 
near  thorn;  being  alarmed,  they  sent  their  interpreter  to  inform  the 
Indians  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  to  re(|uest  that  they  would 
not  molest  them.  The  whole  number  of  the  English  did  not 
exceed  ten.  The  next  morning  some  of  the  natives  appeared  at 
a  distance ;  and  one  of  them  holding  out  a  bass,  a  man  was  sent 
with  a  biscuit,  which  the  Indian  received  in  exchange  for  it.    After 
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this  introduction,  the  natives  were  very  friendly,  and  furnished 
the  English  witli  fish,  giving  a  bass  for  a  biscuit  The  company 
that  were  left  at  Nantasket  during  the  absence  of  those  who  went 
to  Watertown,  finding  out  a  neck  of  land  joining  to  a  place  called 
Mattapan  by  the  Indians,  that  was  a  fit  place  to  turn  their  cattle 
upon,  with  less  danger  of  straying,  sent  for  their  friends  to  return. 
They  all  accordingly  repaired  to  this  place,  and  commenced  a  set- 
tlement about  the  first  of  June.  They  named  the  place  Dorchester^ 
"  because  several  of  the  settlers  canie  from  a  town  of  that  name 
in  England,  and  also  in  honor  of  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  Dorchester." 

"The  first  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  came  chiefly  from  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dor- 
set, and  Somersetshire.  They  wvre  a  very  iriHily  ami  reliihoiis  people,  and  many  of 
them  persons  of  note  and  fiifurc.  beinj^  dignified  with  lh«'  title  of  Mr.,  which  bni  few 
in  those  days  were.  S<^)me  of  the  principal  men  were  Mr.  KosMicr,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr. 
Glover,  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Smith,  3lr.  Gallopo,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Siou^'htou.  3Ir.  Cogan, 
Mr.  Hill,  Capt.  Soiuhcote,  Capt.  Lovell,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Pinney,  Mr.  Richards.  Mr. 
Wey,  Mr.  Williams,  and  !Mr.  Tilley.  Amoni^:  them  came  also  Capt.  Roger  Clap,  a 
very  worthy,  religious  gentleman,  then  a  younij  man.  It  seems  that  many  of  these 
people  were  trading  men.  anrl  at  lirst  desi]L;:n«^l  Dorchester  for  a  place  of  commerce. 
Accordingly  they  built  a  fort  upon  Rock-hiill,  wherein  were  several  pieces  of  ordon- 
nance,  near  the  water  side  ;  but  the  channel  lv?ing  p(X»r,  and  the  landing  difficult,  and 
Boston  and  Charlestown  harbour  being  far  more  commodioas,  they  desisted  from  that 
design,  and  many  of  them  removed  afterwards  to  Boston  and  other  places ;  so  that 
many  families  about  in  the  country  had  their  first  rise  from  Dorchester.  . 

«  These  first  settlers  set  down  pretty  thick  together  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  town, 
next  the  aforesaid  neck  of  land,  and  on  thc^  easterly  side  near  the  sea. 

"  The  two  first  years  were  spent  in  working  themselves  into  settlements,  and  incor- 
porating into  a  body  to  carry  on  the  afiairs  of  the  plantation ;  in  granting  parcels  of 
land  ami  meadows,  some  to  each  family  ;  their  homesteads  being  their  own  option. 
The  many  great  straits  and  difficulties  with  which  they  met,  are  thus  pathetically 
described  by  Captain  Clap  :  <  0  the  kunuer  that  many  suffered,  and  saw  no  nope  in  th« 
eye  of  reason  to  be  supplied,  only  by  clams,  and  muscles,  and  fish.  We  did  qoickly 
huild  boats,  and  .some  went  a  fishini?;  but  hrcad  was  with  many  a  scarce  thing,  and 
jlesh  of  all  kind  as  scarce.  And  in  tho>e  days,  in  our  straits,  though  I  cannot  .say 
6od  sent  a  raven  to  feed  us  as  he  did  the  prophet  Elijah,  yet  this  I  can  say  to  the 
praise  of  God's  glory,  that  he  sent  not  only  poor  rav<'noiis  Indians,  which  came  with 
their  baskets  of  corn  on  their  backs  to  trade  with  us.  which  was  a  jjootl  supply  unto 
many ;  but  also  sent  ships  from  Holland  and  from  Ireland  with  provisions,  and  Indian 
com  from  Virginia,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  dear  servants  in  this  Hildcmess.  both 
for  food  and  raiment.  And,  when  people's  wants  were  great,  not  only  in  one  town, 
bat  divers  towns,  such  was  the  podly  wisdom,  care  and  [)rudence  (not  selfishness,  but 
self-dcnial)  of  our  govcrnour  Winthrop  and  his  a.ssi.stants,  that  when  a  ship  came 
laden  with  provisions,  they  did  order  that  the  whole  cargo  should  be  bought  for  a 
general  stock ;  and  so  accordingly  it  was,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every  town 
and  to  every  person  in  each  town  a.s  every  man  hatl  need.  Thus  God  was  pleased  .to 
care  for  his  people  in  times  of  straits,  and  to  fill  his  servants  with  food  and  gladness. 
Then  did  all  the  servants  of  God  bless  his  holy  name,  and  love  one  another  with  pure 
hearts  fervently.* " 

Dorchester  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  Its  fertile  hills 
present  beautiful  building  sites,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
islands  and  waters  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  roads 
in  this  township  are  nmncrous  and  crooked,  but  mostly  level  and 
kept  in  good  repair.  Many  fine  country-houses  and  substantial 
farm-houses  arc  thickly  arranged  on  their  sides.  Perhaps  "no 
section  of  our  country,  of  its  size,  is  better  cultivated,  and  no 
where  is  the  union  of  wealth  with  rural  felicity  more  complete." 
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Savin  tSS,  which  is  situated  between  two  inlets  from  Dorchester 
Bay,  is  a  place  of  some  resort  in  this  town ;  it  is  four  miles  from 
Boston.  Commercial  Point  is  n  place  of  some  note,  a  little  south 
of  Savin  Hill,  as  is  also  the  peninsula  of  Sq7tanhim  on  the  oppo^ 
site  shore.  This  town  is  separated  from  Milton  and  Quincy  by 
Nepoaset  river,  which  affords  a  good  water-power  and  sites  for  a 
great  variety  of  manufactures.  The  first  waier^iUi  in  this  coun- 
try was  erected  here  in  1633.  The  "  Dorchester  and  Milton 
Bank,"  in  this  place,  has  a  capital  of  .^lOrtjlHK).  There  are  seven 
churche.s,  4  Congregational,  1  Mctliodist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Bap- 
tist Population,  4,564.  Distauccj  4  miles  south  of  Hoston,  and 
6  north-east  of  Dcdham.  Dorchester  Ihif^litx,  celebrated  in  the 
revolutionary  annals,  arc  two  hills  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester 
Point,  now  within  the  limits  of  South  Boston. 
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The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  rrutral  part  of  Dorchester 
as  it  is  cuiercd  upon  the  Boston  road.  The  Con(;rcgational  church 
is  seen  near  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  it  is  situated  on  a 
gentle,  though  rocky  eminence,  having  an  open  area  in  front, 
somewhat  encumbered  with  masses  of  locks.  The  village  in  the 
vicinity  consists  of  about  75  dwelling-houses.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills,  5,5(H)  spindles;  l,H)tl,t>00  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  §I25,IMX);  sixty  males  and 
220  females  were  employed.  There  were  10  manufactories  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware:  vaUieof  articles  manufactured,  0101,300; 
hands  employed,  120.  Two  paper-mills ;  valiic  of  paper  manufac- 
tured, $15,000.  Four  vessels  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery; 
tonnage,  1,160;  sperm  oil  imported,  56,616  gallons;  whale  col, 
94,653  gallons ;  hands  employed,  114.  Sixteen  vessels  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  tonnage  1,050;  codfish 
caught,  9,000  quintals;  mackerel  caught,  d,000  barrels;  hands 
em^oyed,  128 ;  capital  invested,  $50,000. 
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Soon  after  the  first  settlement  at  Dorchester  they  were  joined  by  other  settlers  finom 
En^and.  In  1633,  Mr.  Oldham  and  some  others  travelled  from  Dorchester  through 
the  wilderness  to  Connecticut,  to  riew  the  country  and  trade  with  the  Indians.  They 
bcon^t  back  such  a  flattering  report,  that  it  determined  many  of  the  Dorchester  people 
to  remove  thither.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1635,  about  60  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  their  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  commented  their  march  through  the 
wilderness,  and  after  a  journey  of  fourteen  days  arrived  at  Windsor,  on  the  CcMiiiec- 
ticut.  Mr.  Warham  soon  followed  his  congregation,  but  Mr.  Maverick  died  before 
preparations  were  made  for  his  removal.  After  the  departure  of  the  first  settlers,  a 
new  church  was  gathered  in  Dorchester,  in  August,  1636,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Ma- 
ther was  chosen  teacher.  The  first  place  for  public  worship  was  erected  on  the  plain, 
not  far  from  the  '<  Old  Harbor,"  where  the  settlers  first  landed.  It  was  surrounded  by 
palisadoes,  was  the  place  fur  the  deposit  of  military  stores,  and  for  resort  in  case  of  alarm 
uom  the  Indians.  A  sentinel  was  posted  by  the  gate  every  night ;  and  the  people 
carried  their  plate  and  most  valuable  articles  to  the  church  every  evening  for  preser- 
ration.  »*  In  1676,  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected  on  the  hill,  where  the  present 
one  stands.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Lsaac  Hoyal,  and  performed  tor  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  elm  trees  [cut  domi  in  the  Revolutionary  war]  about  it  were 
aet  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tilestone.    After  the  building  was  completed,  the  old  one  was 

sold,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  to  Mr.  Royal,  for  £10 The  next  one  was  raised  in 

1743.'* — Dr,  HarrW  account  of  Dorchester y  vol.  ix.  CoU.  Mass,  Hist.  Soc. 

In  1695,  a  church  was  gathered  in  this  town,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Lord  was  ordained  its  pastor,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  South 
Carolina, ."  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  churches  and  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  in  the  southern  plantations."  After  a  passage 
of  fourteen  days,  they  landed  at  Carolina,  and  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1696,  '^  was  the  first  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  that 
was  ever  celebrated  at  Carolina."  They  located  themselves'  on 
Ashlev  river,  about  18  miles  north-west  of  Chiarleston,  and 
named  their  new  settlement  Dorchester,  in  honor  of  the  place  from 
whence  they  emigrated.  This  place  proving  unhealthy,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  lands  too  small  for  the  inhabitants,  in  1752  a 
new  settlement  was  projected  in  Georgia,  and  a  grant  of  upwards 
of  30,000  acres  was  procured  of  the  legislature.  This  tract  is 
about  thirty  miles  south-westerly  from  Savannah.  Mr.  Osgood, 
the  pastor  at  Dorchester,  S.  C,  and  his  congregation,  gradually 
collected  here,  and  the  town  they  formed  is  called  Midway. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancient 
grave-yard  in  Dorchester. 

Hbarb  ltes  ovr  captaine  akd  major  op  Svffolk  was  withall 

A  OODLT  MAGISTRATE   WAS  BE   AND    MaIOR  GeRERALL 

two  trovrs  op  hors  with  hime  here  came  such  worth  his  love  did  crati 
Ten  compantes  also  movrnino  marcht  to  his  grave 
Let  all  that  read  be  svre  to  keep  the  faith  as  he  hath  done 
With  Christ  he  livs  now  crown'd  his  name  was  Hvmpbry  Atbertoit. 
He  dted  the  16  of  September,  1661. 

The  following,  says  Mr.  Davenport,  in  a  small  publication  en- 
titled "  The  Sexton's  Monitor,''  is  on  two  children  lying  in  one 
grave,  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  but  so  broken,  that  the  upper 
part,  which  probably  bore  the  name  of  the  parents,  was  gone. 


AMt  hb  oflfering  accepted  is ; 
Hb  bodj  to  the  f^ve,  hb  soul  to  Ubs ; 
On  October  twenty  and  no  more, 
In  the  jear  lixteea  hundred  44. 


Submit  submitted  to  her  heaveolj  king, 
Being  a  flower  of  the  eternal  qMing ; 
Near~3  years  old  she  died  in  hMven  to  WAh, 
Hw  y  tar  was  siztaen  hundrBd  4& 
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B.  O.  M.  Sacer  Richaidits  hie  doimit  MATRfiiirs.  (Sed  non  totos,  tiec  moni  din. 
tama}  Laetatns  genaisse  pares.  Incertuin  est  atrum  0octior  an  Melior.  Animum  et 
gloria  non  qusont  human. 

Divinely  rich  and  learned  Richard  Matbbb, 
Sons  like  him,  prophets  great,  rejoic'd  this  father/ 
Short  time  his  sleeping  dost's  here's  covered  down, 
Not  so  his  ascended  spirit  or  renown. 

V.  D.  M.  in  Angl.  XVI  annos.    In  Dor.  N.  A.  34  an.    Ob.  Apr.  22, 1669,  iEtatia 
73. 


Elder  James  HuMraREVs,  who  died  May  12, 1686,  aged  78. 

Inclosed  within  this  shrine  is  sacred  dost. 
And  only  waits  for  the  rising  of  the  just. 
Most  u<;(!fiil  while  he  lived  ;  adorned  his  station, 
Even  to  old  age  he  serv'd  his  generation  : 
Since  his  death  thought  of  with  great  veneration. 

How  great  a  blessing  this  Ruling  Elder  he 
Unto  the  Church  and  Town  and  Pastors  three. 
Mather  he  first  did  bv  him  help  receive ; 
Flint  he  did  next  of  burdens  much  relieve  ; 
Renowned  Danforth  he  did  help  with  skill. 
Esteemed  high  by  all ; — bear  fruit  until 
Yielding  to  death  his  glorious  seat  did  fill. 


OtTLiBUfus  Stougstoitus,  armiger  Frovincie  Massachusettensis  in  Nova  Angiia 
Legatus,  deinde  Gnbemator ;  Nec-non  Curi^  in  eaAtm  Provincia  Superioris  Josticta 
rins  Capitalis,  Hie  jacet.  Vir  conjugii  nescius,  Religione-  sanctus,  Virtute  clamSy 
Doctrina  Celebris,  Ingenio  aoutus,  SaJiguine  et  animo  pariter  illustris;  iEquitatii 
amator,  Legum  propu^ator,  CoUegii  Stoughtoniani  fundator,  Literarum  et  Litem 
tomm  fantor,  celebemmus,  Impietatis  et  vitii  hostis  aCerrimus.  Hunc  Rhetores 
amant  facundum,  Hunc  Scriptores  norunt  elegantem,  Hunc  Philosophi  qusmnt  sapi- 
entem,  Hunc  Doetores  laudnnt  theologum,  Hunc  Pii  venerantur  auatemm,  Hone 
omnes  mirantur !  omnibus  ignotum.  Omnibus  licet  notum.  Quid  plura  viator?  Qaem 
perdidimus — STonoHToirtm  ?  Heu !  Satis  dixi  *,  urgent  lachr>inie ;  Sileo.  Vixit 
annos  septuaginta.  Septimo  die  Julii  Anno  Salutis  170L  Cecidit.  Hea!  Hea! 
Qualis  Luctus  f 


DOVER. 


Dover  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham;  it  was  incorporated  at 
a  precinct  in  17^,  and  as  a  town  in  1784.  The  churcn  was  em- 
bodied in  1762,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Caryl  was  its  minister  the 
same  year.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  41  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Ralph  Sanger,  who  was  settled  here  in  1812. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  is  covered  with  wood.  Pine  Hill,  in  this  town  and  Medfield, 
is  400  feet  above  Charles  river.  Population,  518.  Distance,  6 
miles  from  Dedham,  and  14  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  a 
nail  factory,  which  manufactured  300  tons,  valued  at  $36,000 ; 
hands  employed,  14;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  There  is  also  a 
rolling  mill,  which  manufactured  500  tons  of  hoops,  rods,&c;  the 
Talue  of  which  is  $55,000. 


6S 
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FOXBOROl>GH. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Stoughton ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1778.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Kendall,  the  first  minister,  was 
ordained  here  in  1786.  The  church  was  embodied  in  1779.  BIr. 
Kendall  continued  its  pastor  till  1800.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Loring, 
his  successor,  was  settled  here  in  1804,  and  resigned  in  1806. 
Rev.  Thomas  Skelton,  the  third  minister,  continued  here  about 
four  years ;  his  successor,  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  was  installed  in 
1816.  Rev.  Willard  Pierce,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in 
1824. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  two  churches,  1  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist,  and  a  village  of  about  25  well-built  dwelling- 
houses.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Dedham,  15  to  Taunton,  5  to 
Wrentham,  37  to  Worcester,  20  to  Providence,  and  24  to  Boston. 
Population,  1,416.  The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  In  1837,  there  were 
133,654  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  valued  at  $121,571.  There 
were  2  cotton  mills ;  17  hands  were  employed,  and  $12,350  worth 
of  goods  manufactured ;  two  woollen  mills,  cloth  manufactured, 
46,000  yards,  valued  at  $48,000 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace ;  iron 
castings  made,  300  tons,  value,  $30,000 ;  hands  employed,  20. 
The  value  of  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured,  was 
$16,000. 

John  Shepherd,  who  died  in  Attleborough  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  years,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  '^  He  re- 
tained all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  except  his  eye-sight,  to 
the  last,  and  was  just  able  to  walk,  with  a  little  assistance,  till  a 
few  days  before  his  death.*  He  lived  over  a  hundred  years  on 
liis  native  spot.  He  was  a  man  of  pious  character ;  cheerful  in 
disposition,  jocose,  witty,  and  of  a  quick  understanding.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  eye-sight  on  a  sudden,  during  the  night,  and  was  not 
himself  aware  of  it  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  sought  in 
vain  for  the  light  of  day.  He  could  distinctly  recollect  events 
which  had  occurred  a  century  before.  He  had  one  son  and  sere- 
ral  daughters.  Two  of  his  daughters  lived  to  upwards  of  80  years ; 
and  another,  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  of  Wrentham,  who  died  in  1828, 
lived  to  the  age  of  97  years.  She  retained  all  her  faculties  and 
•usual  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  till  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her 
life.  She  abstained  almost  wholly  from  animal  food,  and  never 
was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  or  coffee,  and  wondered  how  peo- 
ple could  love  either.  Her  most  common  food  was  milk.  She 
adhered  to  the  same  fashion  in  dress  for  80  years.'' 


*  It  15  of  him  that  the  well-known  anecdote  is  told,  that  he  lived  in  two  connties  mod 
four  different  towns,  and  yet  never  moved  [during  that  time]  from  the  spot  where  he 
wpB  bora. 


FBANKLIN.  4S9 

The  Etnnexed  engraving  is  a  representa- 
tion of  a  very  singular  monument  standing 
in  the  grave-yard  in  the  center  of  this 
town.  In  order  to  read  the  inscription,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  lid  or  cover,  which 
tarns  up  like  the  lid  of  a  tea-pot,  and  lays 
on  the  rest  by  the  side.  The  cover  is  of 
iron,  and  is  kept  to  its  place  by  hooks ;  the 
dale,  1810,  is  cut  upon  it.  'the  following 
is  the  inscription : 

This  moniunent  waa  <t*cip(I  by  Doct.  N.  Miller,  to 
the  memory  of  bis  friend,  Mr.  Zadoce  Hdte,  who  died 
ISlP,  ^1,  77,  and  vho  fought  under  the  gteax  Wvjk- 
ingion. 

To  thme  who  view,  before  yoar'e  gone, 
=^-'"  ' —   --— --  Be  pleas'd  W  pul  Ihis  cover  on. 

IBIO. 
On  the  inside  of  tTie  cover,  < 
ia  in  gih  letters : 

The  grave  is  wailing  furyonr  body, 

And  Christ  is  wailing  for  your  soul, 
0,  may  this  be  your  cheerful  sludy, 
To  be  prepaxed  when  death  doth  call. 

The  lower  part  of  this  monument  is  of  granite.  This,  with  th« 
apparatus  at  the  lop,  was  made  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  kept  it  in  his 
house  some  years  before  his  death. 


L  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  the  following 


FRANKLIN. 

Fbanelin  was  set  off  from  Wrentham,  in  1737,  as  a  distinct 
parish,  and  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the  name  of  Franklin*  in 
1778.  A  church  was  organized  here  in  1738,  and  Rev.  Eliqs  Ha^ 
Ten  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  He  died  of  the  consiunp- 
tion,  in  1754.  About  six  years  after  the  death  of  Mr,  Haven,  Rev. 
Caleb  Bamum  took  the  pastoral  charge,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinned  about  eisht  years,  when,  difficulties  increasing,  he  resigned. 
When  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  the  western  army,  and  died  ip  the  camp,  m  1776,  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Bamum,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  1773,  and  continued  pastor  for  fifty-four  years.     He  was 

*  "Tbe  name  was  selected  in  henor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  D.  While  Dr. 
FiBnklin  was  in  FraoM,  a  fViend  of  his  in  Bostou  wrote  lo  him  that  a  town  in  tin 
vicinity  of  Bolton  had  chosen  his  name  by  which  lobe  known  in  Ihe  world,  and  h« 
Memmed,  aa  they  had  no  bell  with  which  to  summon  the  people  to  meeting  od  Ihe 
Sabbath,  a  preaent  of  such  an  insirnment  from  him  would  be  very  acceptable,  espe> 
cially  ai  they  were  about  erecting  a  new  meeting-house.  The  doctor  wrote,  in  reply, 
'that  he  presumed  the  people  in  Franklin  were  jubtc  fimdof  lemt  than  ft  tmoid ;  aad 
accordingly  prcKMed  them  with  a  handsome  donation  of  books  for  toe  use  of  tb« 
P«riab."— Saitrijqr't  CoUmrial  Sermut. 


FKANKLIH 


Efiidaut  of  Dr.  EmmnHi 


meceeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  1-'.  ^mallcy,  \vlio  was  ordainud 
here  in  1829. 

The  above  is  a  southern  ricw  of  the  residence  of  the  venerable 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.  This  house  was  built  by  Jlr.  Haven, 
the  first  minister  of  this  town.  It  stands  about  half  a  mile  soiilh 
of  the  Congregational  church.  The  first  meeting-house  stood 
about  20  rwis  north  of  the  present  church.  At  the  time  Dr.  Em- 
mons was  ordained,  there  was  a  forest  within  20  rods  of  the  church. 
His  ordination  took  place  in  the  open  air ;  he  stood  in  a  kind  of 
valley,  and  the  people  stood  on  the  elevated  ground  above  him.  In 
allusion  to  this  circtirastance,  he  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  was 
ordained  under  his  people,  not  over  them.  Pr.  Emmons  was  bom 
at  East  Haddam,  Con.,  in  1745,  and  is  now  in  his  9Jth  year.  He 
is  entirely  of  the  old  school  in  his  dress,  &c.,  even  to  the  shoe- 
buckles,  and  three-cornered  hat.  One  of  his  numerous  visiters 
mentions  that  he  called  on  Dr.  Emmons  in  1338,  and.  instead  of 
finding  him  broken  down  by  age,  found  him  quite  cheerful  and 
pleasant  in  conversation.  The  study  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  on  the 
lower  floor  in  the  south-western  corner  room,  which  he  has  occu- 
pied for  this  purpose  for  more  than  sixty  years.  So  closely  has 
lie  confined  himself  to  this  room,  that  it  is  said  he  is  quite  a  stran- 
ger to  the  other  parts  of  his  house.  Says  Mr.  Smallcy  in  his  cen- 
tennial sermon,  preached  in  1S3S,  "  Few  clergymen  of  any  age 
or  country  have  lived  so  long  as  he ;  few  have  written  so  much ; 

and  few  have  lived  to  such  purpose In  the  unpretending 

form  of  sermons,  he  has  embodied  so  much  truth,  settled  so  many 
principles,  and  cleared  up  so  many  difficulties,  that  not  a  few  have 
already  acknowledged  themselves  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  are 
^pared  to  unite  with  otliers  in  pronouncing  him  a  public  bene- 
factor. ....  Probably  no  clergyman  unconnected  with  a  theolo- 
gical seminary  has  gtiided  the  studies  of  so  many  young  men  in 
theology  as  Dr.  Emmons." 

The  manufacture  of  straw  boimets  is  an  important  branch  of 
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business  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  93,173  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $160,186.  There  were  also 
in  the  limits  of  the  town  5  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  1,968 ; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  323,000  yards,  valued  at  $31,140; 
majes  employed,  17;  females,  31.  Population,  1,6%.  Distance, 
17  miles  from  Dedham,  18  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  27  from 
Boston. 

The  following  account  is  abridged  from  a  communication  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  by  Dr.  Mann. 
It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  appears  to  be  well 
authenticated* 

"  A  man  by  the  name  of  Rocket,  in  searching  for  a  stray  horse,  discovered  a  train 
of  42  Indians,  about  sunset.  From  their  appearance  he  suspected  ihey  intended  to  at- 
tack the  settlement  at  Wrentham  the  next  morning,  after  the  men  had  dispersed  to 
their  .work ;  he  therefore  followed  them,  secretly,  till  they  hailed  for  the  night,  when 
he  hastily  returned  to  the  settlement  and  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants.  A  consulta* 
tion  was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  attack  the  Indians  early  the  next  morning. 
A  company  of  13,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ware,  was  hastily  collected  fitMn 
Wrentham  and  the  vicinity  ;  who,  having  secured  the  women  and  children  and  the 
infirm  in  the  garrison,  set  out  for  the  Indian  encampment,  where  they  arrived  just  be- 
fore day-light ;  and  were  pasted  within  a  short  distance,  with  orders  to  reserve  Uicir 
fire  till  the  enemy  began  to  decamp. 

"  Between  day-light  and  sunrise  the  Indians  suddenly  rose  from  their  resting  places^ 
when,  upon  a  signal  given,  a  general  discharge  was  made,  which  threw  them  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  Some,  in  their  confusion,  while  attempting  to  escape,  leaped 
down  a  precipice  of  rocks  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height ;  some  of  the  fugitives  were 
overtaken  and  shiin.  Two  of  them,  whp  were  closely  pursued,  attempted  to  conc«il 
themselves  in  Mill  Brook,  where  they  were  found  and  killed.  It  is  related  that  one 
Woodcock  discharged  his  long  musket,  called,  in  those  days,  a  buccaneer,  at  a  fugitive 
Indian,  at  the  distance  of  80  rods,  and  broke  his  thigh  bone,  and  then  killed  him. 

**  The  number  of  Indians  killed  was  from  20  to  24  ;  and  not  one  of  the  whites.  The 
place  where  this  bold  adventure  occurred  iji  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  Wrentham 
which  is  now  Franklin.  The  large  rock  where  the  Indians  were  encamped  is  to  this 
day  called  Indian  Rock.  The  time  is  not  certainly  ascertained ;  but  it  was,  without 
Yhuch  doubt,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1676,  when  the  Indian  forces  were  dispersed 
in  parties  throughout  the  country.'' 


MEDFIELD. 


This  is  the  forty-third  town  in  Massachusetts  that  secured  an 
act  of  incorporation.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1650.  A  church  was  organized  here  in 
1651,  consisting  of  eight  members;  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Jr.  was 
installed  pastor  the  same  year.  Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  England, 
and  graduated  in  the  first  class  in  Harvard  college.  He  united  in 
himself  the  offices  of  a  preacher,  physician,  and  school-master,  at 
the  same  time.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  more  than  for- 
ty years,  and  died  in  1691.  After  a  period  of  nearly  six  years^  in 
which  thirty-two  candidates  were  employed,  Joseph  Baxter  was 
settled,  and  sustained  the  pastoral  office  more  than  48  years.  Mr. 
Baxter  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  youth  his  settlement  was  delayed  almost 
three  years.    ^'  He  was  selected  for  a  missionary  during  his  minis- 
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try  by  OoTemor  Shute.  When  liis  excellency  had  a  conferencfl 
with  the  Indians  at  Georgetown,  on  Arrousic  Island,  in  August, 
1717,  he  presented  to  them  Mr.  Baxter,  a  Protestant  missionary ; 
but,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  RaUe,  he  was  rejected.  Mr. 
Baxter  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Townsend,  whowas  set- 
tled in  1745,  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1776. .  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1770.  Dr. 
Prentiss  died  in  1814,  deeply  lamented," 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  water- 
ed by  Charles  and  Stop  rivers.  In  the  village  are  two  Congrega- 
tional churches  (one  of  them  Unitarian)  and  I  Baptist,  and  about 
40  dwelling-houses.  Considerable  quantities  of  boots,  shoes  and 
straw  are  manufactured  here.  The  principal  business,  however, 
is  agriculture.  There  are  extensive  meadows  west  of  the  village, 
on  Charles  river,  which  are  very  valuable.  It  is  stated  that  the 
name  of  the  town  (which  is  spelled  on  the  ancient  records  Mead- 
field^')  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  plantation  being 
situated  near  these  meadows.  Tltere  is  good  peat  in  the  town, 
and  quarries  of  granite.  Distance,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Dedham, 
and  17  S.  S.  W.  from  Boston.  Population,  899.  The  principal 
articles  manufactured  are  straw  boimets,  of  which,  in  1837,  there 
were  124,000,  the  value  of  which  was  $135,000. 


Andait  Hautt  in  Midficld. 
The  above  is  a  west  view  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  now 
standing  in  New  England.  It  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  east- 
ward from  the  central  viila^  of  Medfield,  on  the  main  road  to  Ded- 
ham. This  house  was  standing  at  the  time  when  the  principal 
Eirt  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  in  1676.  It  is,  proba- 
y,  the  only  house  of  the  kind  now  standing  in  this  cotmtry.  It 
is  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
Most  of  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  built.  This  house  in 
34  feet  in  length,  141  feet  in  breadth,  10  feet  from  the  ground  to 
the  earea  of  the  roof,  about  12  feet  from  the  eaves  to  the  top  of 
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the  roof.  There  are  three  divisions  on  the  ground  floor,  consisting^ 
of  one  principal  room,  an  entry,  and  a  pantry;  on  the  second  floor 
are  two  chambers,  above  which  is. a  narrow  garret.  The  building 
standing  on  the  side  of  the  house  is  believed  to  be  about  as  ancient 
as  the  house,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  weaver's  shop.  The  floor 
of  this  building  is  sunk  about  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  it  is  stated,  there  were  a  largo 
number  of  weavers. 

In  this  to^vn  slaves  were  formerly  common  and  numerous.  Con- 
cerning witches,  it  is  stated  in  Dr.  Saunders'  Historical  Sermon, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  went  to  reprove  Goody  Lincoln  for  the 
sin  of  practising  witchcraft,  and  felt  a  strange  pain  in  his  leg  on 
his  return,  which  was  attributed  to  her  ill  influence. 

The  greater  part  of  this  town  was  burnt  in  King  Philip's  war. 
The  following  account  of  attack  of  the  Indians  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Saunders'  Historical  Sermon,  preached  at  Medfield,  hi  1817,  page 
17. 

"  Having  arrived  in  a  vast  body  at  Wachusett  mountain,  in 
Princeton,  they  [the  Indians]  divided  for  more  extensive  mischielb 
into  two  parties.  One  proceeded  toward  Concord,  Chelmsford,  *■ 
Woburn,  and  Haverhill ;  the  other  burnt  Lancaster,  Marlborough, 
and  Sudbury,  and  soon  reached  Medfield.  The  Sunday  before 
the  assault,  they  were  seen  on  the  heights  of  mount  Nebo  and 
Noonhill,  as  the  people  came  out  fronj  public  worship.  There 
were  then  four  [14]  garrisons  in  town.  Nearly  ZOO  soldiers  had 
arrived  for  its  defence ;  but  these  had  been  billeted  out  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  every  direction.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  had  charged 
his  flock  to  be  vigilant  against  surprise  and  guarded  against  dan- 
gers. Monday  morning,  21st  Febniary,  1676,  was  the  fatal  period. 
During  the  night  preceding,  the  Indians  had  spread  themselves 
over  every  part  of  the  town,  skulking  beside  every  fence  and 
building.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  about  50  buildings  were  set 
into  a  blaze  at  the  same  instant.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  through 
great  perils  were  able  to  reach  the  garrisons,  others  were  shot 
down  as  they  rushed  out  of  their  houses,  and  one  was  burnt  in  his 
own  dwelling.  At  length,  the  savages  were  compelled  to  retire 
over  a  bridge  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town.  Burning  the 
bridge  in  order  to  cut  off*  pursuit,  they  retired  to  a  savage  feast  on 
the  top  of  the  nearest  hill,  in  view  of  the  ruins  they  had  occasion- 
ed, rhilip  had  been  seen,  riding  upon  a  black  horse,  leaping  over 
fences,  exulting  in  the  havoc  he  was  making.  Though  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  caused  a  paper  to  be  left,  threaten- 
ing to  visit  them  every  year  for  twenty  years  to  come.  He  did 
not  live  to  fulfil  this  promise. 

"The  destruction  commenced  at  the  east  part  of  the  town. 
Most  of  the  houses  and  bams  were  consumed  between  the  meet- 
ing-house and  the  bridge  leading  to  Medway.  Nearly  50  build- 
ings and  two  mills  were  destroyed.  The  best  houses  and  all  the 
garrisons  escaped.  The  damages  were  estimated  at  about  9,000 
dollars.    It  was  supposed  that  there  were  600  Indians  in  this  en- 
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gagement    Their  dread  of  cannon  hastened  them  away.    Soon    ^ 
after,  they  carried  destruction  to  Rehoboth,  Pawtucket,  and  Prori-    j 
dence.    Here,  John  Fussell,  aged  about  100,  was  burnt  in  his    ^ 
house.     Eight  inhabitants  were  killed,  four  were  mortally  wound- 
ed, besides  three  soldiers  who  fell,  amounting  in  all  to  fifteen. 

'^  On  the  6th  of  May  following,  the  Indians  met  with  a  notorioos 
reptdse  at  the  stone-house  near  Medfield,  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  Med  way.  On  the  2d  of  July,  there  was  near  this  a  new  con- 
flict in  the  woods, 'and  more  execution  was  done  upon  the  enemy. 
Among  the  captives  recovered,  a  slave  gave  information  of  an  in- 
tended attack  upon  Taunton  with  200  savages,  which  information 
proved  the  preservation  of  that  town  by  timely  auxiliaries  sent  to 
their  protection.  July  25th,  30  of  our  men  and  90  Christian 
Indians  from  Dedliam  and  Mediield  pursued  the  savages  and  capti- 
vated about  50  of  them,  among  whom  was  Pomham,  the  •  great 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts.  Soon  after,  the  savages  retired  from 
this  part  of  the  country,  to  carry  new  distresses  into  more  distant 
regions.'' 


MEDWAY. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Medfield :  it  was  incorpo- 
rated  in  1713.  Mr.  David  Deming,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained 
in  1715,  and  continued  nearly  seven  years  pastor.  Rev.  Nathan 
Buckman,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  Dec,  1724,  and  continued 
the  pastoral  relation  to  this  church  more  than  sevefiiy  years.  He 
died  Feb.  6,  1795,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  and  71st  of  his  minis- 
try. Mr.  Benjamin  Green  was  colleague  with  the  venerable  Mr. 
Buckman  for  a  few  years.  Rev.  Lutlier  Wright  succeeded  Mr. 
Green  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  discharged  its  duties  for  seventeen 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1815.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Luther  Baily.  The  second  church  in  Medway  was  formed  in 
1750,  and  Rev.  David  Thurston  was  settled  in  1752,  as  the  first 
minister.  In  consequence  of  ill  health  and  some  difficulties  in  the 
church,  he  resigned  the  pastoral  office  in  1769.  Rev.  David  San- 
ford,  the  second  pastor,  continued  his  active  and  useful  labors  from 
1773  till  1807,  when  they  were  terminated  by  a  severe  paralysis. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  who  was  invested  with  the 
pastoral  charge  in  1814. 

The  following  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Medway,  or 
Factory  Village,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  east  upon  the  old  Med- 
field road.  The  spire  seen  on  the  right  is  that  of  the  Congr^a- 
tional  church.  The  building  on  the  left  with  a  small  low  spire  is 
a  4  story  cotton  factory,  standing  on  Charles  river.  This  village 
consists  of  37  dweUing-houses,  3  stores,  3  cotton  and  1  woollen 
factories.  The  boot  and  shoe  business  is  carried  on  to  considerable 
extent  in  Medway  village  and  in  West  Medway.  In  East  Med- 
way is  a  bell-foundry,  (owned  by  Col.  Geo.  H.  Holbrook,)  an 
organ  manufactoryi  and  a  clock  factory.    This  town  is  graduall|( 
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improving  in  appearance,  wealth,  and  population.  There  are  in  th* 
limits  of  the  town  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  one'of  which  is 
Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Dedham, 
and  20  S.  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  2,050. 

Jn  1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  the  town  6  cottoQ  mills; 
2^00  spindles ;  428,200  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  th« 
Talije  of  which  was  $42,120.  Two  woollen  mills,  3  Beta  of  m*- 
chinery;  76,000  yards  of  cloth  were-  manufactured,  valued  at 
$62,000.  There  were  38,494  pairs  of  boots  and  100,650  pairs  of 
shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  8149,774;  males  employed,  198; 
females,  98;  there  were  32,200  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  val- 
ued at  $40,400;  there  was  also  a  nlanufactory  for  cotton  battings 
and'  another  for  cotton  wadding. 


MILTON. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  tJneataqui»- 
aett.  In  166^,  the  town  of  Dorchester  voted  that  Unguety,  since 
called  Milton,  should  be  a  township,  if  it  had  the  consent  of  the 
general  court  It  had  the  consent  of  the  court,  and  it  was  incor- 
porated the  same  year. 

Is  the  south-west  part  of  this  town  there  is  a  range  of  the  Bhu 
ERUa,  710  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  is  a  noted  landmark 
for  sailors.  It  presents  in  full  view  Boston  and  its  environs,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  Wachusett  Moun- 
tain in  the  interior.  Milton  is  adorned  with  some  pleasant  country 
seats,  and  contains  at  the  two  falls,  and  at  the  bridge  where  the 
Neponaet  meets  the  tide,  manufactories  of  cotton,  paper,  &c.  For- 
ty or  fifty  vessels  annually  visit  the  wharves  with  wood,  coal, 
lumber,  grain,  &c.  The  first  pa^r-mill  ever  established  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  in  this  town,  rniere  are  3  churches,  2  dHtgr^a" 
64 
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tional  and  1  Umvcrsalist.  Populaliou.  Ijr^.  Distance,  7  miles 
S.  of  Boston,  6  K.  of  Dcdhani. 

The  above  is  a  snntlicm  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchesler 
and  Milton  village,  lying  on  botli  sides  of  .\cpoiiscl  river,  wtich  is 
the  dividing  line  between  the  towns.  The  view  is  taken  from  the 
Milton  Side  when  descending  the  hill  on  the  road  to  the  bridge, 
connecting  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  village,  which  consists 
of  nearly  100  dwelling-houses,  3  churches,  2  Congregational,  oob 
of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Methodist ;  two  cotton  factories,  2  pa- 
per-mills, two  chocolate  mills,  and  a  bank,  the  "  Dorchester  and 
Milton  Bank;"  this  institution  is  located  on  the  Dorchester  side. 
"The  Governor  Hutchinson  House"  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on  the  Milton  side,  which  rises  immediately  from  the  southeni 
bank  of  the  Neponset.  The  central  part  of  the  village  is  between 
six  and  seven  miles  from  Boston. 

Milton  was  the  snmmer  residence  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  the  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  last  royal  gover- 
nor but  one.  He  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  forwarded  the 
stamp  act  by  letters  written  on  the  occasion.  After  the  arrival  of 
the  stamps,  a  mob  assaulted  his  house  fn  Boston,  in  1765,  and 
having  forced  him  to  retire,  out  of  regard  to  his  personal  safety, 
either  destroyed  or  carried  off  his  plate,  his  family  pictures,  most 
of  the  fumiture,  the  wearing  apparel,  about  nine  hundred  poimds 
ater&ng  in  money,  and  the  manuscripts  and  books  whicli  he  had 
been  thirty  years  collecting.  In  1772,  a  number  of  his  letters 
were  foand  written  to  the  British  cabinet,  stimulating  them  to 
enforce  their  plans  against  the  liberties  of  the  Americans.  The 
geneial  court,  upon  knowledge  of  this,  voted  to  impeach  him,  and 
requested  his  majesty  would  remove  him  from  office.  HutchinsoD, 
■when  informed  of  this,  dissolved  the  assembly.  He  became  at 
len^h  so  obnoxious  to  tlie  province,  that  he  was  superseded  by 
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X^oremor  Gage,  in  1774.    He  died  in  Enghtnd,  in  1780,  aged  69 
years. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script, Jan.  25th,  1839. 

"  The  fast  oaper-mill  built  in  New  England. — An  act  to  encourage  the  manafactore 
of  paper  in  New  England  was  passed  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
13th  Sept.,  1728,  and  a  patenl  was  granied  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gi  11am  Phillips. 
Benjamm  Faneuil,  Thoma»  Hancock,  and  Henry  Dering,  for  the  sole  manufacture  of 
paper  for  ten  years,  on  the  following  conditions  :  In  the  first  fifteen  months  to  make 
one  hundred  and  forty  reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  The 
second  year  to  make  fitly  reams  of  iMriiing  paper;  in  addition  to  the  f&st-mentioned 
quantity.  The  third  year  and  afterwards  yearly,  to  make  twenty-five  reams  of  a 
superior  quality  of  writing  paper,  in  addition  to  the  former  mentioned,  that  the  total 
•annual  produce  of  the  various  qualities  not  to  be  less  than  five  hundred  reams  a  year. 
The  afore-mentioned  pro{)rietors  erected  a  small  paper-mill  in  Milton,  on  a  site  adjoin- 
ing Neponset  river,  near  the  lower  bridge.  What  number  of  years  the  original  proprie- 
tors carried  it  on,  is  not  now  known ;  iheir  master-workman's  name  was  Henry  Wood- 
man)  an  Englishman ;  he  married  in  Milton,  and  left  children,  two  daughters,  Abigail 
a^d  Rebekah.  The  paper*mill,  having  been  stopped  for  some  time,  'vi'as  eventually  sold 
to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  who,  for  want  of  workmen,  wns  prevented  making  any  use  of  it. 
In  1760,  the  business  was  again  revived  by  James  Buies,  of  Boston,  who  procured  a 
paper-maker  from  a  British  regiment,  then  stationed  in  Boston,  by  the  nam^  of  Hazel- 
ton,  who  obtained  a  furlough  long  enough  to  set  the  ipill  to  work,  there  being  an 
American  paper-maker,  Abijah  Smith,  then  living  in  Milton,  a  decent  workman,  who 
assisted  him,  and  who  continued  at  the  business  until  an  advanced  age.  On  the  regi- 
ment to  which  Hazelton  belonged  being  ordered  to  Quebec,  the  commande^in•chief 
would  not  permit  him  to  remain  behind,  and  he  went  with  the  army  to  Canada,  and 
received  a  wound  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  when  Wolfe  fell,  and  died  a  few  weeks 
after.  After  a  short  time,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  arrived  from  New  York, 
and  again  set  the  mill  at  work.  He  was  an  excellent  workman,  and  made  his  own 
moulds.  After  a  few  years  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  a  young  man  of  19  or  20  years, 
who  was  also  considered  a  first-rate  workman.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  first  paper- 
mill  built  in  New  England,  and  probably  the  first  erected  this  side  of  Philadelphia,  if 
not  the  first  in  America  :  and  such  was  the  commencement  of  that  now  invaluable 
and  extensive  branch  of  New  England  productive  industry,  on  which  so  many  thou- 
sands depend  for  support.'' 
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This  town,  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  was  incorporated  in 
1711.  It  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  peninsula,  being  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  two- thirds  of  its  limits  by  Charles  river. 
There  are  large  bodies  of  meadow  on  the  banks  of  this  river ; 
Broad  meadow,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  the  towns  of  Dedham 
and  Newton,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
town  is  uncommonly  well  watered,  and  is  diversified  with  hilb 
and  plains.  In  the  course  of  tlie  river  which  separates  this  town 
from  Newton,  there  are  two  fidls,  called  the  upper  and  lower  falls, 
which  aiTord  valuable  water  privileges.  At  the  upper  falls  is  the 
largest  cataract  in  the  whole  of  Charles  river,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.    The  water  here  falls  twenty  feet  upon  a  bed  of  rocks. 

The  principal  settlements  in  the  town  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  and  lower  falls.  There  is  a  manufacturing  village  at  both 
ot  these  falls,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  Newton.  In 
1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  this  town  6  paper-mills ;  610  ions 
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of  Stock  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $61,000;  one  cotton  mflli 
1,700  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  190,000  yards,  valued 
at  $19,000 ;  three  hat  manufactories,  which  manufactured  15,004 
hats,  valued  at  $18,729;  one  window-blilid  hinge  n^anufactory, 
which  manufactured  50,000  pairs  of  hinges,  valued  at  $12,500 ; 
there  were  22,673  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valu^  tft 
$14,964  18 ;  males  employed,  26 ;  females.  41.  There  are  6 
churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist  Popula- 
tion, 1,492.  Distance,  4  miles  north-west  of  D^ham,  and  12 
westerly  from  Boston. 

Tlie  nrst  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Townsend 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1720.  He  continued  in  the 
ministry  upwards  of  forty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  here  in  1764.  Dr.  West 
resigned  his  charge  in  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Fahner,  who  was  settled  in  1792.  During  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
West,  conflicting  interests  respecting  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house occasion^  a  division  of  the  town  into  two.  societies.  The 
West  parish  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1778. 
They  erected  a  meeting-house,  but  did  not  have  constant  preach- 
ing tor  several  years.  A  church  was  organized  in  1798,  and  the 
next  year  Rev.  Thomas  Noyes  was  ordained  their  first  minister. 


QUINCY. 


This  town  was  originally  the  first  parish  in  Braintree.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1625,  by  a  Capt.  Wollaston,  and  from  him  was 
named  MotirU  Wollaston.  It  appears  that  he  became  discouraged, 
and  the  next  year  went  to  Virginia,  appointing  Lieutenant  Pilcher 
his  agent.  One  Thomas  Morton,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  petti- 
fogger at  FurnivaPs  inn,  being  one  of  the  company,  excited  a 
sedition  against  Filcher,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  plantation. 
Morton  then  assumed  the  control,  and  having  received  some  goods 
from  England,  began  to  trade  with  the  natives.  The  trade  being 
profitable,  the  company  devoted  their  gains  to  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness, and  changed  the  name  of  their  residence  to  Merry  Mouni, 
where,  as  it  is  related  in  the  New  England  Memorial,  '^  setting  up 
a  May-pole,  drinking  and  dancing  about  it,  and  frisking  about  it 
like  so  many  fairies,  or  furies  rather,  yea,  and  worse  practices, 
as  if  they  had  anew  revived  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Roman  goddess  Flora,  or  the  beastly  practices  of  the  mad  Bac- 
chanalians." They  soon  after  began  to  sell  arms  to  the  savages. 
This  alarmed  the  other  plantations.  The  magistrates  of  Plymouth 
colony  wrote  to  him  civilly  and  repeatedly,  requesting  him  to 
desist  from  this  commerce;  but  Morton  treated  the  proposition 
with  contempt ;  upon  which,  Capt.  Standish,  with  a  small  force, 
came  to  Mount  Wollaston,  took  Morton,  dispersed  the  rioters,  and 
left  a  few  of  the  more  sober  and  industrious  planters.  Morton 
was  carried  to  Plymouth,  and  sent  back  to  England. 
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Qaincy  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1792.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy,  who  was  one  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  Momit  Wollaston,  The  south-western  part 
of  this  town  forms,  with  little  exception,  a  complete  body  of  granite 
rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  stone,  which  furnish  a  beautiful 
material  for  building.  A  railroad,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  has 
been  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  $30,000,  to  convey  the 
stone  from  the  quarries  to  Neponset  river.  The  rails  areof  wood, 
six  feet  apart,  firmly  laid  upon  blocks  of  -stone,  and  covered  with 
irpn  plate,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  move  so  easily  that 
one  horse  has  drawn,  twenty  tons,  besides  the  wagon,  which 
weighs  six  tons.  'Riis  railway  was  built  in  1826,  aild  was  the 
first  constructed  in  America.  Some  vessels  are  owned  here ;  large 
quantities  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  some  salt,  are  manufactured 
here.  The  pleasantness  of  the  town,  its  nearness  to  Boston,  and 
good  schools,  induce  many  families  to  make  it  their  residence. 
There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Uni- 
versalist.  Population,  3,049.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham, 
6  from  Hingham,  and  8  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  quarried 
in  tnis  town  64,690  tons  of  granite,  valued  at  $248,737 ;  hands 
employed,  533.  The  value  of  coach,  chaise,  harness  and  wheel- 
wnght  business  was  $32,650 ;  hands  employed,  36.  The  value  of 
coach  lace  manufactured  was  $12,000;  males  employed,  7;  females, 
16.  Boots  manufactured,  27,437  pairs ;  shoes,  18,602  pairs,  valued 
at  $111,881;  males  employed,  163;  females^  58.  Vessels  built  in 
the  five  preceding  years,  13 ;  tonnage,  2,594 ;  valued  at  $122,650 ; 
hands  employed  m  ship-building,  50.  Ten  vessels  were  employed 
in  the  coa  and  mackerel  fishery ;  6,200  quintals  of  codfish  were 
caught,  valued  at  $18,800;  mackerel  caught,  1,750  barrels,  valued 
at  $12,242 ;  hands  employed,  100. 

Quincy  is  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of  two  presidents  of 
the  United  States.*  The  following  cut  (a  reduced  copy  from  one 
in  the  American  Magazine)  is  a  representation  of  the  two  Adams 
houses,  near  the  foot  of  Penn^s  Hill,  in  Quincy.  The  house  on 
the  right,  with  a  lighming-rrod  attached  to  it,  is  the  house  where 
John  Adams,  the  elder  president,  was  bom,  the  other  in  which  his 
son  John  Q.  Adams  was  born,  in  July,  1767.  In  the  garret  was 
packed  his  valuable  library  while  he  was  minister  at  Russia.    It 

*  It  appears  from  an  epitaph  on  a  monament  raised  by  the  elder  President  Adams, 
that  Henry  Adams  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Adams  family  in  this  country;  in  the 

Siitaph  it  is  said,  <'  He  took  his  flight  from  the  Dragon  persecation  in  Bevonshire, 
ngland,  and  alighted,  with  eight  sons,  near  Mount  Wollaston.  One  of  the  sons 
returned  to  England,  and,  after  taking  time  to  ezpk)re  the  country,  four  removed  to 
Medfield  and  the  neighboring  towns,  two  to  Chelmsford,  one  only,  Joseph,  remained 
here,  and  was  an  original  proprietor  in  the  township  of  Braintree.*'  Joseph  Adams 
had  a  son  Joseph  Adams,  who  was  the  father  of  John  Adams,  who  was  the  father  of 
John  Adams  the  president.  They  were  distinguished,  as  we  team  from  the  epitaph 
referred  to  abore,  "  for  their  piety,  humility,  simplicity,  prudence,  patience,  temper- 
ance, firogality,  mdnstry,  and  perse?ennce.'' 


was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mi".  Whitney,  pastor  of  the  first 
Cmgregational  society,  who  occtipied  the  house  from  1800  to  1804 
Back  of  the  houses  represented  in  the  engraving  is  a  meadow  of 
Mine  extent ;  connected  with  this,  there  is  the  following  anecdote, 
oAen  related  by  the  elder  Adams,  respecting  himself: 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  to  study  the  Latin  grammar,  but  it 
was  dull,  and  I  hatea  it.  My  father  was  anxious  to  sdnd  me  to 
collie,  and  therefore  I  studi^  grammar  till  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and,  going  to  my  father,  1  told  him  I  did  not  like  study, 
and  asked  for  some  other  employment.  It  waS  opposing  his 
wishes,  and  he  was  quick  in  his  answer.  '  Well,  John,'  said 
he,  '  if  Latin  grammar  does  not  suit,  you  may  try  ditching ;  per- 
haps that  will.  My  meadow  yonder  needs  a  ditch,  and  you  may 
put  by  Latin,  and  try  that.'  This  seemed  a  delightful  change, 
and  to  the  meadow  I  went.  Qut  I  soon  foimd  ditching  harder 
than  Latin,  and  the  first  forenoon  was  the  longest  I  ever  experi- 
enced. That  day  I  eat  the  bread  of  labor,  and  glad  was  I  when 
night  came  on.  That  night  I  made  some  comparison  between 
Ijatin  grammar  and  ditching,  but  said  not  a  word  about  it.  I  dug 
the  next  forenoon,  and  wanted  to  return  to  Latin  at  dinner ;  but 
it  was  humiliating,  and  I  could  not  do  it.  At  night,  toil  conqnered 
pride,  and  1  told  my  father — one  of  tlie  severest  trials  of  my  life — 
that  if  he  chose  I  would  go  back  to  Latin  grammar.  He  was  glad 
of  it ;  and  if  I  have  since  gained  any  distinction,  it  has  been  owing 
to  the  two  days'  labor  in  that  abominable  ditch." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  ^is  {dace : 


Adore  Heaven's  piuiseful  an  thil  fonn'd  the  m&n 
Who  sodIs  not  to  himielf  bai  Christ  oft  vui, 
SNl'd  thro'  the  straits  wiih  Fein's  familj, 
Kenown'd  and  Gaius's  hospualitf , 
Tanie'a  puienoe,  Junea  hi*  prudence,  John's  inM  lor^ 
U  UodM,  entet'd,  dear'd  Mid  crov&'d  gibore. 
OUil  Angnn  tbe  x>  kscgzh^  ^tuit  am  lxti. 
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Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Fljmt,  who  came  to  New  England  ii% 
the  year  1635,  was  ordained  the  ^rst  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Braintry  1639,  and 
died  27th  April,  1663.  He  had  the  character  of  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  piety, 
learning,  wisdom,  and  fidelity  in  his  office.  By  him,  on  his  right  hand,  lies  the  boay 
of  Blargery,  his  beloired  consort,  who  died  March  1686-7.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Hoar.  She  was  a  gentlewoman  of  piety,  prudence,  and  peculiarly  accomplished  for 
iastmcting  young  gentlewomen,  many  being  sent  to  her  from  other  towns,  especially 
liam  Boston.    Descendants  of  goodly  families  in  Old  England. 

The.  following  is  the  inscription  on  Leonard  Hoar,  some  tiipe 
president  of  Harvard  college,  who  died  Nov:  28,  1676,  aged  45  : 

■  ^  ■ 

Three  pteclouf  IHends  under  thb  tomtstone  lie, 
PUt^ms.io  aged,  youth,  and  InfiuKV, 
A  greet  moiWor,  lier  learned  eon,  with'e  child, 
T¥e  flm  and  least  went  free,  He  was  exikd. 
In  knne  lo.Chrisi,  this  countrjr,  and  dear  frienda, 
Ue  left  hlil  owu,  crawed  seas,  and  for  amends 


Was  here  enolled,  enried,  all  in  a  Imeath, 

Hli  nnUe  cnusuit  leaves,  is  drawn  to  death. 

^rani;e  cbani^  uvty  bcfcll  us  eif^  we  die. 

Blest  they  who  well  arrive  at  eternity. 

Und  grant  aomn  frames,  O  tlum  New  Eugland'e  friend. 

Don't  soimer  fade  than  thine,  if  imies  aoaHmaad. 


-.     ^ 


Sacred  to  tbt  memory  of  Josiah  Quincy,  j«n.,  of  Boston,  Barrister  of  Law,  yoang^ 
est  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.  late  of  this  place.  Brilliant  talents,  uncommon  elo- 
quence, and  indefatigable  application  raised  him  to  the  highei^t  eminence  in  his 
profession.  His  early,  enlightened,  inflexible  attachment  to  the  cause  of  his  country 
IS  attested  by  monuments  more  durable  than  this,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  well* 
known  productions  of  his  geniu^s.  He  was  born  the  23d  of  February,  1744,  and  died 
the  26th  of  April,  1775.  His  morthi  remains  are  here  deposited,  with  those  of  Abigail, 
lu3  wife,  daughter  of  William  FhiHips,  Esq.,  bom  the  14th  of  April,  1745,  died  tha 
25th  March,  1793. 

Stranger,  ia  contemplating  this  monument  as  the  frail  tribute  of  filial  gratitude  and 
affection, 

Glows  ihy  bold  breast  ^nth  patriotic  flame  ? 

Let  his  example,  point  the  paths  of  ianae ! 

Or  seeks  thy  neq.rtf  averse  from  public  strife, 

The  milder  graces  of  domestic  life? 

Her  kindred  virtues  let  thy  soul  revere, 

And  o'er  the  best  of  mothers  drop  a  tear ! 


RANDOLPH. 

Randolph  was  originally  a  part  of  Braintree ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1793.  A  church  was  formed  in  1731,  and  iev. 
Elisha  Eaton  was  ordained  the  first  pastor,  the  same  year.  He 
<^ontinued  about  nineteen  years  in  the  ministry,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  BLev.  Moses  Taft,  who  continued  in-  the 
pastoral  ofiice  nearly  forty  years.  Rev.  Jonathan  Strong,  D.  D., 
was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Taft,  in  1789.  Dr.  Strong 
died  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thaddeus  Pomeroy. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  was  dismissed  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Calvin  Hitchkock.  "During  Mr.  Pomeroy's  ministry,  the  east 
part  of  the  town  of  Randolph  became  a  separate  society.  They 
erected  a  meeting-house,  organized  a  church;  and  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1821,  Mr.  Brigham,  the  first  and  present  pastor,  was 
ordained." 

In  the  following  cut,  the  church  seen  on  the  left  is  the  first 
Congregational  church.  The  first  meeting-house  ever  erected  in 
this  town  stood  .cm  this  spot.    The  present  building  is  the  third 
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which  has  been  buili.  The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was 
made  in  the  ricinity  of  this  church.  The  principal  part  of  the 
central  village  is  situated  on  a  street  running  about  a  mile  north- 
westerly of  this  church,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  is  the 
Baptist  church,  which  is  just  discernible  in  the  distance,  in  tba 
engraving.  The  village  consists  of  about  !0O  dwelling-houses, 
with  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  This  place 
is  14  miles  from  Boston,  II'  from  Dedham,  and  S  from  Weymouth 
landing.  East  Randolph,  a  flourishing  village,  is  about  2  miles 
eastward;  is  about  two  thirds  tlie  size  of  the  central  village,  and 
contains  two  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist  There  is 
also  another  Baptist  church  in  the  south  part  of  this  town,  near  the 
Stoughton  line.  The  Randolph  Bank  is  located  in  this  town.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  2U0,I7.t  pairs  of  boots, 
470,620  pairs  of  shoes ;  the  value  of  boots  and  slices,  §944,716 ; 
males  employed,  804 ;  females,  671.  Population,  3,041.  Distance, 
1%  miles  from  Dedham,  7  from  Braintree  landing,  and  14  from 
Bosum. 


ROXBURY. 


Tbis  town  and  Boston  were  incorporated  the  same  year,  1630; 
it  being  also  the  same  year  in  which  this  place  was  selected  for  a 
settlement  by  Mr.  Pynchon  and  some  others,  A  great  part  of  this 
town  is  rocky  land  ;  hence  the  name  of  Rocks'bury ;  the  soil  is, 
however,  strong,  and  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
ia  coimtry  seats  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  town  is  joined  to 
Bostffli  by  a  neck  of  land,  over  which  are  broad  and  pleasant 
avenues.  That  portion  of  the  town  next  to  Boston  is  thickly  set- 
tied,  and  forms  a  handsome  village,  and  the  principal  street  mB>' 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  Washington  street,  Boston.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  level,  called  Jamaiea 
Plauui  this  is  a  pleasant  spot,  omameDted  with  elegant  comttiT 
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aeats  and  wcU-cuIlivated  gardens.  The  pond  in  this  plain  is  the 
suurce  from  whence  the  Uostoii  Aqnediict  is  supplied.  It  is  about 
four  miles  from  Boston,  and  there  are  fonr  main  logs  from  the 
pond,  to  and  thronah  the  principal  streets;  these  logs  and  the 
branches  roniiccted  with  tlicm  amount  to  about  forty  miles  in 
length.  'I'herc  iire  (rcncrally  aljoiit  eight  hundred  families  sup- 
plied witii  wutiT  from  tlic  aqueduct. 
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Sorlh-ittsltn  citn  in  the  r.>  niral  part  of  the  Villagl  of  Raxbury. 

The  above  is  a  view  on  tlie  elevated  ground  in  the  central  part 
of  Roxbiiry.  The  llr.-Jt  Conixrpgational  chiirr.li  (Unitarian)  appears 
on  the  left.  The  -Xorfolk  House,  a  splendid  establishment,  is  par- 
tially seen  on  tlie  ritjlit.  The  iminihuses  wliirh  pass  between  this 
place  and  Iloston  start  from  this  house.  .\i  this  time  they  are  18 
in  number,  with  four  horses  each :  one  of  which  starts  from  Kox- 
hury  and  Roston  every  15  minutes.  The  ilistancc  Iwtween  the 
Norfolk  Hon.se  and  the  slate-house  is  three  miles.  The  fare  from 
Baston  to  Roxbiiry  is  twelve  and  a  half  cents;  by  purchasing  a 
number  of  tickets  at  one  time,  the  iirice  of  a  passage  is  reduced. 
As  there  arc  many  persons  who  do  business  in  lioslon  but  reside 
in  lloxbury,  this  method  of  convryauce  is  a  great  accommodation. 
There  arc  5  churches  in  tliis  villas,  2  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
1  F^piscopal,  and  I  ('niversalisl.  There  are2  banks,  the  "  Peoples" 
and  "Winthrop,"  each  with  a  capital  of  $!UH),IX'IK  Owing  to  the 
uneven  surface  on  which  this  large  villas.^  is  built,  there  is  quite  a 
variety  of  scenery  in  the  place.  The  numerous  genteel  residences 
and  cottages,  which  arc  mostly  bnih  of  wood  and  painted  white, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  evurgrt.'cus  and  shrnbbery  by  which 
most  of  them  are  surrounded ;  and.  during  the  summer  months, 
(he  appearance  of  this  place  is  highly  beautiful.  In  1837,  there 
was  1  nail  factory,  which  manufactured  l.OiX)  tons  of  nails,  valued 
at  $120,000;  hands  employed,  7.*>,     There  are  10  churches  in  the 
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limits  of  the  town,  6  Congregational,  2  Universalist,  1  Baptist,  uid 
1  Episcopal.  Population,  7,493.  In  Roxbury  village  there  is  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  another  for  the 
manufacture  of  India  rubber  cloths,  &c.,  an  article  which  it  is  bft- 
lieved  is  destined  to  be  one  of  very  great  importance. 

The  Rev.  John  Ehot,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
was  nearly  sixty  years  pastor  to  the  church  in  this  place.  He  is 
usually  called ''  the  Apostle  of  hidians."  He  was  born  in  England, 
in  1604.  The  following  biographical  sketch  is  extracted  from  Al- 
len's Biographical  Dictionary. 

**  His  pious  parents  early  imparted  to  him  religious  instruction,  and  it  was  not  without 
effect.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  university  of  Cambridsje,  he  was  for  some 
time  the  instructer  of  youth.  In  1631  he  came  to  this  countr}%  and  arriving  at  Boston 
harbor  November  third,  immediately  joined  the  church  in  that  town,  and  preached  to 
them,  as  Mr.  Wilson,  their  minister,  was  then  in  England.  Here  he  was  earnestly 
requested  to  remain,  but  he  ^'as  settled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury  Novem- 
ber 5,  1632.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Welde  was  ordained  as  his  colleague,  with  the 
title  of  pastor.  These  two  ministers  lived  together  in  much  harmony.  In  1637  they 
both  opposed  the  wild  notions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  were  both  witnesses  .against 
her  at  ner  trial.  In  1639  they  were  appointed,  with  INlr.  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester, 
to  make  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  iu  the  following  year.  For 
tuneAil  poetry  it  would  not  perhaps  yield  the  palm  even  to  that  of  Stemhola  and  Hop- 
kins ;  but  it  did  not  give  peifect  satisfaction.  The  reverend  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambridge 
thus  addressed  the  translators : 

'  Te  Roxbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme  ; 
And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen. 
But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen.' 

The  New  England  psalms  were  afterwards  revised  and  improved  by  President  Danster, 
and  they  have  passed  through  twenty  editions.  In  1641  Mr.  Welde  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Eliot^s  other  colleagues  in  the  ministry  were  the  reverend  Mr.  DanforUi 
and  Mr.  Walter. 

"  His  benevolent  labors  were  not  confined  to  his  own  people.  Having  imbibed  the 
true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  his  heart  was  touche<l  with  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  became  eagerly  desirous  of  makin«;  them  acquainted  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  There  were,  at  the  time  when  he  began  his  missionary  exertions, 
near  twent]^  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  English  planters ;  but  they 
were  very  similar  in  manners,  language,  and  religion.  Having  learned  the  barbarous 
dialect,  he  first  preached  to  an  assembly  of  Indians  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present  town 
of  Newton,  October  28,  1640. 

"  He  was  violently  opposed  by  the  sachems  and  pawaws,  or  priests,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  losing  their  authority,  if  a  new  religion  was  introduced.  When  he  was 
alone  with  them  in  the  wilderness,  they  threatened  him  with  every  evil  if  he  did  not  de- 
sist from  his  labors ;  but  he  was  a  man  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose  bv  the  fear  of 
danger.  He  said  to  them,  '  I  am  about  the  work  of  the  great  God,  and  my  God  is 
with  me ;  so  that  I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  the  sachems  in  the  country  ,*  I  will  go 
on,  and  do  you  touch  me  if  you  dare.'  With  a  body  capable  of  enduring  fieitigue, 
and  a  mind  firm  as  the  mountain  oaks  which  surrounded  his  path,  he  went  fram 
place  to  place,  relying  for  protection  upon  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and  declaring 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel  to  the  children  of  darkness.  His  benevolent  zeal  prompted 
him  to  encounter  with  cheerfulness  the  most  terrifying  dangers,  and  to  submit  to  the 
most  incredible  hard.ships.  He  says  in  a  letter,  '  I  have  not  been  dry,  night  or  day, 
from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth ;  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  off 
my  boots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  God 
steps  in  and  helps.  I  have  considered  the  word  of  God,  1  Tim.  ii.  3,  Endure  hardship 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'  He  made  a  missionary  tour  every  fortnight, 
planted  a  number  of  churches,  and  visited  all  the  Indians  in  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth colonies,  pursuing  his  way  as  far  as  Cape  Cod. 

"  He  made  every  exertion  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  he  stimu- 
lated many  servants  of  Jesus  to  engage  in  the  missionary  work;  and  althong^  hs 
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jBOwrned  0¥er  the  stapidity  of  many,  who  preferred  darkness  to  light,  yet  he  lived  to 
aee  twenty-four  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines  fellow-preachers  of  the  precious  gospel 
of  Christ.  In  1661  he  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  and  m  a 
few  years  the  whole  Bible,  and  several  other  bouks,  best  adapted  for  the  instraction  of 
the  natives.  He  possessed  an  influence  over  the  Indians,  which  no  other  missionary 
could  obtain.  He  was  their  shield  in  UJ?/),  during  Fhilip*s  war,  when  some  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  actuated  by  the  most  infuriate  spirit,  intended  to  have  de- 
stroyed them.  He  suffered  every  abuse  fur  his  friendship  to  them,  but  nothing  could 
quench  the  divine  charity  which  glowed  in  hi.M  heart.  His  firmness,  his  zeal,  his 
benevolence  at  this  period  increased  the  pure  lustre  of  his  character.  When  he 
reached  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  he  offered  to  give  up  his  salary,  and  desired  to  be 
liberated  from  the  labors  of  his  office,  as  teacher  of  the  church  at  Roxbury.  It  was 
with  joy  that  he  received  Mr.  Waller  as  his  colleague,  in  1688.  When  he  was  bend- 
ing under  his  infirmities  nnd  could  no  longer  visit  the  Indian.s,  he  persuaded  a  number 
of  families  to  .send  their  negro  servants  to  him  once  a  week,  that  he  might  instruct 
them  in  the  truths  of  God.  He  died  IVIay  20,  16U0,  aged  about  eighty-six  years,  say- 
ing that  all  his  labors  were  poor  and  small,  and  exhorting  those  who  surrounded  his 
bed  to  pray.    His  last  words  were,  '•  welcome  joy." 


^An    i^i^ 


nte  timiU  of  the  handwriting  o/the  Rn.  John  Ktiot.  eopifdfroman  originall^terintkli 

of  the  Mustach'untt*  Iii*toric€U  Society.  *' 

Joseph  Warren,  a  major-general  in  the  American  army,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  was  bom  in  this  towD| 
in  1740,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1759. 

"  Directing  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  Boston.  But  he  lived  at  a  period  when  greater  objects  claimed 
his  attention  than  those  which  related  particularly  to  his  profession.  His  country 
needed  his  efforts,  and  his  zeal  and  courage  would  not  permit  him  to  shrink  Irom  any 
labors  or  dangers.  His  eloquence  and  his  talents  as  a  writer  were  displayed  on  many 
occasions,  from  the  year  in  which  the  .stimp  act  was  passed  to  the  commencement  m 
the  war.  He  was  a  Imld  politician.  While  many  were  wavering  with  regard  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted,  he  contcnrled,  that  every  kind  of  taxation,  whether 
external  or  intenial,  M'as  tyranny,  and  ou^ht  immediately  to  be  resisted;  and  he 
believed  that  America  was  able  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be  sent  against  her. 
From  the  year  17t>8  he  was  a  principal  meml)cr  of  a  secret  meeting  or  caucus  in 
Boston,  which  had  great  influence  on  tho  concerns  of  the  country.  With  all  his  bold- 
ness, and  decision,  and  zeal,  he  was  circumspect  and  wi.se.  In  this  assembly  the  plans 
of  defence  were  matured.  AAer  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  it  was  no  longer  kept 
secret.  He  was  twice  chosen  the  public  orator  of  the  town  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
massacre,  and  his  orations  breathe  the  enerjEp'  of  a  great  and  daring  mind.  It  was  he 
who,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  obtained  information  ofthe  intend* 
ed  expedition  against  Concord,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  despatched  an  express  to 
Messrs.  Hancock  and  A<Iams,  who  were  at  Lexington,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger. 
He  himself  on  the  next  Any^  the  mcmomble  nineteenth  of  April,  was  very  active.  It 
is  said  in  General  Heath's  Memoirs  that  a  ball  took  off  part  of  his  ear-lock.  In  the 
confused  state  of  the  army,  which  soon  assembled  at  Cambridge,  he  had  vast  influence 
in  ^preserving  order  among  the  troops.  After  the  departure  of  Hancock  to  congress, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  provincial  congress  in  his  place.  Four  days  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Bunker's  or  Breed's  hill  he  received  his  commission  of  major  general. 
When  the  intrenchmenls  were  made  upon  the  fatal  spot,  to  encourage  the  men  within 
*he  lines  he  went  down  from  Cambridge  and  joined  them  as  a  volunteer  on  the  event* 
All  day  of  the  battle,  June  the  seventeenth.  Just  as  the  retreat  commenced,  a  ball 
struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  died  in  'he  trenches,  aged  thirty-five  years.  He  was 
the  first  victim  of  rank  that  fell  in  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  (spring  of 
177G  his  bones  were  taken  np  and  entombed  in  Boston,  on  which  occasion,  as  he  had 
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been  grand  master  of  the  free-masons  in  America,  a  brother  mason  and  an  eloqiWBt 
orator  pronounced  a  funeral  eulogy.  With  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  blued, 
Dr.  Warren  was  yet  judicious  in  counsel,  and  candid  and  generous  towards  those 
who  had  different  sentiments  respecting  the  controversy.  His  mind  was  yigorons,  his 
disposition  humane,  and  his  manners  affable  nnd  engaging.  In  his  integrity  and 
patriotism  entire  confidence  was  phicc'd.  To  the  most  undaunted  bravery  he  added 
the  virtues  of  domestic  lite,  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the  wisdom 
of  an  able  statesman.  He  published  an  oration  in  1772,  and  another  in  1775,  com- 
memorative of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770." 

William  Healh,  a  major-goncral  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
bom  in  this  town,  in  1737.  "lie  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  and  from 
his  youth  was  remarkably  fond  of  military  exercises,  and  read 
whatever  h&  could  find  on  the  subject  The  following  is  from 
Alden's  Collection. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  that  contest  whi^'h  issued  in  the  independence  of  the 
American  states,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  rtilonol  of  the  militia,  and  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety  appointed  by  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  Soon 
after  the  war  was  begun,  he  received  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and,  the  yenr  Ibllowinj;.  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
major-general.  He  continued  in  the  public  service  of  his  country  till  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  and  was  appointed  to  various  important  stations  and  extensive  com- 
mands. 

"  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  family,  and  employed  himself  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  various  duties  of  private  life  and  of  such  public  offices 
as  his  fellow-citizens  called  him  to  fill.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  convention 
which  ratified  the  federal  constituticm,  and  jrave  his  v<»te  for  its  adoption.  He  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  a  scat  in  the  senate  and  in  the  council  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  year  1806,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  suflrages  of  the  people,  lieutenant  goyemar  of 
the  commonwealth,  but,  bein^  far  advanced  in  age,  did  not  accept  the  profl^red  honor. 
As  judge  of  probate,  he  served  his  county,  very  acceptably,  for  mony  years,  and  till 
the  close  of  life. 

"  In  a  domestic  sphere,  he  was  distinsruished  by  his  mild  and  amiable  disposition  snd 
manners.  Few  men  appeared  more  free  from  the  influence  of  party  spirit  and  ran- 
cor, or  expressed  their  sentiments  on  public  men  and  mea:<ures  with  more  prudence, 
than  General  Heath.  From  his  youth,  he  was  a  believer  and  public  professor  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  adorned  his  prol'ession  by  his  exemplary  life  and  conversation. 
After  a  few  days  of  confinement  with  sickness,  he  died,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1814, 
meeting  his  dissolution  with  Christian  fortitude,  resignation,  and  hope." 


SHARON. 


This  town,  originally  a  part  of  Stoughton,  was  incorporated  in 
1765.  This  place  was  called  Mashapoag  by  the  Indians,  and  a 
principal  branch  of  Neponset  river  rises  in  Mashapoag  pond  in 
this  town.  The  church  formerly  denominated  the  second  precinct 
in  Stoughton  was  organized  in  1741.  Rcy-  Philip  Curtis,  their 
first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1743,  and  continued  in  the  ministry 
more  than  fifty-four  years.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jonathan 
Whitaker,  who  continued  here  nearly  17  years,  and  was  dismissed 
in  1816.  Rev.  Samuel  Brimblecom  was  the  next  minister;  he 
continued  aboiit  three  years,  and  was  afterwards  installed  at  West- 
brook,  Maine,  a  Universalist  minister. 

The  following  is  a  N.  Eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Sharon, 
showing  one  of  the  churches,  the  spire  of  another,  (now  erecting) 
and  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity.    The  main  road  appears 
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ir  in  llie  ttntrat  yart  of  Skanm. 


on  ilio  right,  at  tlic  soiiihcni  extrcniity  of  wliich  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance one  of  tlic  nine  Hilh,  whicti  arc  tlie  hi^licst  elevations  in 
Itie  hniits  of  Norfolk  county.  Tlie  Boston  and  Providence  railroad, 
passes  within  abont  half  a  mile  from  the  central  part  of  the  village. 
There  are  3  chnrches,  ^  Congregational  and  1  Haptist,  Popula- 
tion, 1,093.  Distance,  S  miles  from  Dedham,  17  from  Tannton, 
24  from  Providence,  II.  I.,  and  18  from  Boston.  The  Sharon  Cot- 
ton Factory  Company  was  incorporated  in  ISU,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  In  1837,  there  were  a  cotton  mills,  spindles,  948;  cot- 
ton goods  manufactured,  179,077  yards,  valued  at  $82,760  22; 
one  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  2:3.000  yards  of  cloth,  val- 
ued at  $12,1^00;  there  were  2,804  straw  bonnets  manufactured, 
valued  at  $4,451  50. 


STOUGHTON. 


Stouohton  was  originally  a  part  of  Dorchester,  and  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Canton,  Sharon,  and  t'oxbo- 
Tough.  It  was  incorporated  in  1720.  A  church  was  organized  in 
1744,  and  Rev.  Jedediah  Adams  received  the  pastoral  charge  in 
1746,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  fifty-three  years.  Dr.  Rich- 
mond was  ordained  colleague  pa.stor  in  1792,  and  continued  twen- 
ty-four years.  He  resigned  in  1SI7,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gay,  who  continued  pastor  about  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
resigned  in  1822.  Dr.  Park,  formerly  a  professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, was  installed  over  the  chnrch  and  the  society  who  usually 
worship  with  them.  Air.  Steams  was  ordained  over  tlie  first  parish, 
end  continued  upwards  of  three  years,  when  he  was  dismissed. 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballou,  an  Universatist  minister,  is  the  stated  preacher 
in  the  first  parish. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Stough- 
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ton,  showine  two  of  the  clmrches  and  somo  other  building  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  4  churches,  1  I'niversalist.  1  Cunsifgntional. 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Population,  l.WS.  f)islaticc,  lU 
miles  from  Dedhain,  and  17  from  Boston.  "A  l;irge  qimntity  of 
gunpowder  was  made  here  during  tlio  Revohitionary  war,  from 
salt-petre,  the  produce  of  the  towns  in  its  vicinity."  The  .Stoiigh- 
ton  woollen  and  cotton  factory  was  incorporated  in  1S13,  with  a 
capital  of  ^75.000.  In  1S37,  there  was  one  woollen  mill,  2  aets 
of  machinery ;  32,0(10  yards  of  satinet  were  manufactured,  valuei 
at  $3i»,0n*l;  two  cotton  mills  for  the  mamifactiire  of  thread  and 
twine.  There  were  174.9011  pairs  of  hoots,  and  ■'>3.2^i0  of  shoes, 
valued  at  $-187,390:  males  empioycci,  495:  females,  3Se. 

There  was  formerly  a  villace  of  jwayiu^  Indians  in  the  limits  of 
this  town.    The  following  is  tiookin's  account  of  the  place. 

■'  Tbe  next  lovn  is  rakcmllt  or  FiinkajKn;.  The  si^nilipation  nr  the  namr  is  taken 
from  a  spring,  ihnl  ariscih  uui  of  n-it  eanh.  This  lon-n  is  .'iiualnl  »>mh  of  Boston, 
nboul  Tourleen  miles.  Thrre  is  a  en^nt  muunlain  called  tlie  Blue  Hill  licth  nonh«ast 
from  it  two  miles ;  and  the  town  of  Deijli»m  nbiiui  thrre  miles  nr>rih-«*esi  from  it. 
This  is  a  small  luu-n,  and  hath  nol  above  luelve  families  in  it,  and  so  about  MXtr 
Bouhi.  This  is  the  second  praying  tou-ii.  The  Indians  ihnt  settled  here  remored  rtom 
NepoBsel  Mill.  The  quanlily  of  land  belon^n^i  to  Ihi*  villa)^  is  aboiii  six  ihonsiiid 
acres )  and  some  of  it  is  fertile,  bill  not  )^nerallf  m  pm>d  as  in  other  towns.  Here 
thej  woT^ip  (lod  and  keep  the  Sabbath,  in  the  &ame  manner  ns  is  done  at  Natieh. 
befoK  declared.  They  hare  a  ruler,  a  constable,  and  a  school -mailer.  Their  ruler's 
name  is  Ahawion ;  an  old  and  faithful  friend  to  the  English.  Their  teacher  i>  Wil- 
liam AhflvioD,  his  son  ;  an  in^niou*  person  nnd  pious  mm,  and  of  good  pans. 
Here  was  a  very  able  teacher  that  died  abuiit  three  years  since.  His  name  oris 
William  Aninian.  He  was  a  vciy  knowins  [jerwm,  and  of  grpat  ability,  nnd  of 
genteel  deportment,  and  spukc  very  Eood  Enclish.  Hisdealh  was  a  verv  sre'st  rebate 
to  this  place.  This  town  hnih  wiihm  this  leu  years  lost  by  dnaih  several  honest  aad 
able  men  ;  nnd  some  have  turned  apostates,  and  removed  from  Ihem ;  which  di^ea- 
Mtions  of  God  have  creatly  damned  the  lloiirishint;  condition  of  this  place.  Bore  il 
was  that  Mr.  Juhn  Eliot  jun.,  before  mentioned,  pre.irhcd  a  tecinre  once  a  foit^^^ 
for  suudrY  years,  until  his  decease.  In  this  villace,  besides  their  planting  and  keepaf 
cattle  and  swine,  and  fishiiLf'  in  good  pond.^  and  upon  Neponset  river,  which  linb  ncM 
them  ;  they  are  also  advanla-^  by  a  l.ii^e  cedar  swamp ;  u  hf  rein  such  a*  ure  Into 
rious  and  dili^nt  do  get  roanv  a  pound,  by  cutting  and  preparing  cedar  "Mrtlw  a^ 
dapfatMids,  wtuch  sell  well  ai  bwtoa  and  other  El^iIish  towns  adjaeem." 
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WALPOLE. 

This  town  was  set  off  from  Dedham  in  1724,  and  incorporated 
the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Philips  Payson  was  settled  here  in 
1730,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  more  than  forty-seven  years. 
He  educated  four  sons,  all  of  whom  settled  in  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Payson  died  in  1778,  and  was  succeeded  in  1783  by  Rev.  George 
Morey.  Rev.  John  P.  B.  Storcr  was  settled  colleague  pastor  with 
Mr.  Morey  in  1820.  The  second  church  was  formed  about  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Storer,  and  Rev.  Asahcl  Bigelow 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1828. 

Three  considerable  branches  of  Noponset  river  from  Sharon, 
Foxl)orough,  and  Medtield  unite  in  this  town.  There  are  3 
churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist.  Population,  1,592. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham,  21  from  Providence,  and  20 
from  Boston,  In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills;  spindles,  1,924, 
cotton  consumed,  85,2()1)  lbs.;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  278,000 
yards,  valued  at  S10,5(M) ;  males  employed,  20  ;  females,  39.  Two 
woollen  mills;  4  sets  of  machinery;  wool  consumed,  80,000  lbs.; 
cloth  manufactured,  95,000  yards;  value,  $103,250;  males  eii>- 
ployed,  28 ;  females,  25.  Two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured, 
155  tons ;  value  of  paper,  §12,(K)0.  Two  air  arid  cupola  furnaces; 
iron  castings  made,  413  tons,  valued  at  $41,300;  hands  employed, 
26;  capital  invested,  $12,000.  The  value  of  hoes  manufactured, 
$6,000;  hands  employed,  7;  capital  invested,  $10,000;  straw 
bonnets  manufacturexl,  9,669 ;  valuc>  §19,338 ;  value  of  twine 
manufactured,  $6,666. 


WEYMOUTH. 


This  place,  the  Wessagussci  of  the  Indians,  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  except  Plymouth.  **  In  1622,  Thomas 
Weston,  a  merchant  of  good  reputation  in  London,  having  pro- 
cured for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  sent  two  ships,  with  50  or  60  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle 
a  plantation.  Many  of  the  adventurers  being  sick  on  their  arrival 
at  Plymouth,  most  of  the  company  remained  there  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  were  treated  with  hospitality  and 
kindness  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  their  number,  in  the  mean 
time,  finding  a  place  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  named  Wessa^ 
gusset,  which  they  judged  convenient  for  a  settlement,  the  whole 
company  removed  to  it,  and  began  a  plantation."  This  was 
rather  of  a  disorderly  company,  there  being,  as  it  is  stated,  *^many 
of  them  rude  and  ])rofane,"  and  being  badly  governed,  fell  into 
disorder,  and  exporimced  much  suiTering  from  their  extravagance 
and  conduct  towards  the  natives,  such  as  taking  their  com,  &c. 
The  Indians  were  so  incensed  against  them  tliat  they  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  whole  company.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  dahng  exploit  of  Capt.  Standish,  some  account  of  which  is 
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{^ven  on  t)ie  17th  page  of  this  work.  Such,  however,  was  the 
reduced  state  of  the  i;olQny,  and  their  danger  from  the  natives, 
that  it  was  dcRmcd  prudent  to  break  up  the  settlement.  It  appears, 
however,  there  were  a.  ft'w  jnh.ibitants  here  in  11524,  as  it  is  stated 
"that  the  few  inhabitants  of  VVcssa^nsset  recniviug  an  accession 
to  their  number  from  Woymontb,  in  England,  tiie  town  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hcno«  berii  cullod  Weymouth. "  In  1(13.5,  a  Mr. 
Hull  and  21  fiioiilii-s  joinnl  t!ie  Kotllenieiit.  Mr.  Hull  was  a 
minister  frmn  l:;iiTlrnui,  and  appears  to  have  \tri-ii  their  first 
preacher.  This  inwm  was  allacki'd  by  the  Indians  in  Philip's 
war,  in  lOrii,  iin:l  7  or  M  houses  were  burnt. 


The  above  is  a  viow  of  the  vi!l;ii:e  of  Weymouth,  as  sce;i  from 
near  the  residcncn  of  .Alinot  Tliayer,  l'.sq.,  whosi'  lionse  appears 
on  the  left  of  the  euu-raviug.  The  i-liurcli  ;ippr:iriuir  on  the  riirht 
is  called  the  Union  church ;  this,  with  tlie  liouw;  of  Mr.  'ITiayet, 
are  within  the  Ihnils  of  the  town  of  Braimree.  !Sl]i|>-building,  to 
some  extent,  is  carried  on  in  this  place ;  vesscLs  of  41K)  tons  have 
been  launched  above  the  bridge,  over  JManii]nol  river.  This 
Tillage  (about  one  third  of  which  is  in  the  limits  of  Braintree)  is 
15  miles  from  Dedham,  5  from  Randolph,  and  111  frnm  Boston. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  nndnlatiug  and  stony,  and  the  soil 

fenerally  good.  It  has  a  good  lamliug-place  for  vessels  of  light 
iirthen;  about  SUO  tons  of  shipping  N'lone  to  the  place,  and  il  is 
estimated  that  about  half  a  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  boots  and 
shoes  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  Tiic  '■  Union  Bank "  of 
Weymouth  and  Braintree,  with  a  capital  of  ylHU.lHW,  is  located 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship,  '2  (^'ougregational,  and  1 
Methodist.  Population,  3,387,  In  1837.  there  were  70,155  pairs 
of  boots  and  242,(lS3  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town, 
the  value  of  which  was  .$127,079;  malis  eitiployed,  828;  females. 
619,  value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  lSiK,500. 
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WRENTHAM. 

This  town  was  originally  included  within  the  limits  of  Dedham, 
and  was  set  off  in  1661,  when  there  were  only  sixteen  fiemiilies. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1673.  There  was  no  church  formed  here 
till  1692,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Mann,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained. 
Mr.  Mann  preached  to  the  few  families  here  in  a  comparative  wilder- 
ness, but,  in  consequence  of  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  settlements  for  more  than  four  years.  When  they 
returned,  they  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Mann  to  accoippanv  them.  Bfe 
shared  with  them  all  their  difficulties  and  privations,  left  a  numerous 
posterity,  and  died  in  1719,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Messenger,  who  continued  m 
the  ministry  nearly  32  years.  Rev.  Joseph  Bean  was  the  ne^t 
minister;  he  was  settled  in  1750,  and  died  in  1784,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  David  Avery,  who  was  dismissed  in  1794,  and 
died  in  Virginia.  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk  was  his  successor.  The 
Second  Church  and  Society  in  North  Wrentham  were  formed 
previous  to  the  instalment  of  Rev,  John  Cleveland,  in  1798 ;  he 
continued  pastor  for  morfe  than  sixteen  years  in  North  Wrentham, 
and  died  in  1815,  aged  65.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Field,  who 
continued  pastor  about  three  years,  and  then  resigned.  Mr. 
Thatcher  was  his  successor,  and  was  ordained  in  1823.  In  1830| 
Mr.  Thatcher  and  a  part  of  the  church  seceded,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  **a  distinct  and  separate  church."  The  Baptist 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1767 ;  the  north  meeting-house  was 
completed  in  1804, 

The  first  English  inhabitant  in  Wrentham  was  one  Mr.  Shears. 
In  Mr.  Bean's  Century  Sermon,  preached  in  1773,  it  is  stated  that 
the  town  was  named  Wrentham,  because  some  of  the  first  settlers 
were  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  England.  The  first  English 
person  born  in  the  town  was  Mehitabel  Shears,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Shears.  The  first  person  buried  in  the  town  was  an  infant 
son  of  John  Ware,  Feb.  10th,  1673.  In  Philip's  war,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  left  the  town,  the  Indians  burnt  all  the  houses  but 
two ;  these  were  saved,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  persons  having 
the  small-pox  in  them,  of  which  fact  the  Indians,  by  some  means, 
became  acquainted.  After  the  Indian  war  was  over,  the  following 
persons  had  their  names  affixed  to  an  instrument  engaging  to 
return. 

Eleazcr  Metcalf,  Eleazer  Gay,  Samuel  Man,  James  Mosman, 

Rolwrl  Ware,  Daniel  Whright,  John  Ware,  Joseph  Kmgsbnr> . 

William  Mackneh,  Samuel  Fisher,  Nathaniel  Ware,        Samuel  Shears. 

Daniel  Haws,  John  Payne,  Cornelius  Fisher, 

John  Aldiss,  Benjamin  Rocket,  Michael  Willson, 

Wrentham  is  a  pleasant  village,  consisting  of  about  40  or  60 
dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  church,  a  bank,  and  an  acade- 
my. In  the  cut  the  church  is  seen  on  the  left;  the  Wren- 
tham Bank  is  the  first  building  standing  northward.  Day's 
Academy,  in  this  place,  was  incorporated  in  1806.    Populationi 
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2,817.  Distance,  15  milt-s  from  Detlliam,  anil  2*  fmm  Boston. 
The  central  part  of  North  Wienthitm  is  alxml  4  miles  distant  from 
the  place  represented  in  the  engraving.  There  are  4  clmrches  in 
the  limits  ot  the  town,  3  Congregational  and  I  Itaptist.  In  1837, 
there  were  4  cotton  mills,  2,252  spindles;  315,000  yards  of  cotton 
BoodB  mamifactured ;  value,  $08,000 ;  males  employed,  SO; 
wmales,  38.  One  woollen  mill ;  cloth  manufactured,  12,745  yards; 
value,  $12,745.  Straw  bonnets  mannfactured,  35,126;  Talne, 
^77,815.  Roots  manufactured,  10,155  pairs;  shoes,  150  pain, 
valued  at  $lS,«r5.  Boots  manufactured,  200;  value,  $8,000; 
hands  employed,  13. 

The  storm  of  the  23d  of  September,  1815,  raged  here  with  vio- 
lence ;  many  buildings  were  damaged,  some  thrown  down,  and 
great  injury  was  done  to  the  forest  trees.  In  Rev,  Mr.  Fisk's 
sermon,  preached  in  1823,  he  says :  "  One  fact  has  been  noticed, 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  it,  what  the  effect  of  this  tempest 
was  supposed  to  have  on  wells  of  water.*  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  not  tlie  wind,  but  the  earthquake,  produced  the  change." 
"TTiewind  blew  with  great  violence  from  the  south-east,  from 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  Uie  morning  until  noon ;  after  that  hour  it 
began  to  subside." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  the  grave-yard  in 
this  place : 

In  mtmotj  of  ttie  Rev.  Mr.  Joscrn  6ea:(,  pastor  of  (he  l"  cliurch  in  Wrenthaa. 
who  died  Feb.  i^'^  1784,  in  y  6ti"  r«ar  of  his  age. 

Near  half  wi  b^  wilh  every  goml  man's  praise. 
Among  hbj  flock  y  shepherd  pa.ssed  his  daj's. 


"  Ttie  effect  on  ihe  water  which  Mr.  Fisk  refers  to  is  Ihitt  the  depth  of  wsin  in 
•ooie  imtanceii  varied  after  this  storm  ;  also  that  wells  which  had  previously  fumi^d 
taft  nxUtr  have  ever  sini-e  produced  hard  water. 
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The  friend,  y*  comfort  of  y*  sick  dc  poor, 
Want  never  knocked  unheeded  at  his  door. 
Oft  when  his  duty  call'd  disease  and  pain 
Strove  to  confine  him,  but  they  strove  in  vain. 
All  mourn  his  death ;  his  virtues  long  they  try'd 
They  knew  not  how  they  lov'd  him  till  he  dy'd.  ' 


In  memory  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hawes,  who  departed  this  life  April  19^  1812,  in  the 
91*^  fear  of  his  age. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  dy'd, 
But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellow'd  long, 
E'er  wonder'd  at  why  he  no  sooner  dropt ; 
Fate  seem'd  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet  restless  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more, 
Till,  like  a  clock  worn  out  vriih  eating  lime. 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Day,  who  died  Feb.  2Gth,  1816,  aged  90  years  and  8 
months.  He  was  distinguished  fur  industr)',  economy,  justice,  benevolence  and  piety. 
He  was  the  principal  bcnc&ctor  to  Day's  Academy,  and  gave  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  communion-table.  His  other  deeds  of  charity  were  numerous ;  while  he  hat 
gone  to  his  rest  his  usefulness  continues. 

My  dust  lies  here,  my  better  partes  above, 
And  lives,  so  I,  not  Death,  the  Conqueror  prove  ; 
What  I  possess  secures  me  what's  to  come, 
My  clay  shall  be  refined  and  sent  for  home. 

Hie  jacet  corpus  domini  Lroovrci  Cornettc  armigeri  Gallici  exercitns  GaUici  nobi- 
lis.     Ohiit  octavo  Manii  1788,  sua:  oetatis  quadragesimo  sexto. 

[Here  lies  the  body  of  Lewis  Coknette,  Esq.,  a  nobleman  of  France,  and  an  officn 
in  the  French  army.    He  died  on  the  Sth  of  March,  1788,  in  the  46th  year  of  to  afB.1 
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Plymouth  County  contains  the  oldest  'settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  separate  colony  till  the  appointment  of  Sir  Eldmund 
Andross  as  governor-general,  in  16S5.  In  this  year,  the  colony  was 
divided  into  three  counties,  Plymouth,  Barnstable  and  Bristol.  In 
1692,  it  was  permanently  united  with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  much  importance  in  the  county ;  the  prin- 
cipal streams  arc  North  river,  which  flows  into  Massachusetts 
bay,  and  several  branches  of  Tauntbn  river.  There  are  no  eleva- 
tions of  suflicient  height  to  receive  the  name  of  mountains.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level,  and  though  there  is  some 
fertile  land,  sandy  and  unproductive  tracts  prevail  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, particularly  in  the  southern  part.  This  county  has  some 
foreign  commerce ;  but  its  shipping  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
fishing  business  and  coasting  trade.  Ship-building  is  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  business,  there  being  more  persons  in  this  busi- 
ness than  in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  value  of  vessels 
built  for  five  years  preceding  1837  was  $2,061,440;  hands  em- 
ployed, 1,432.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  Iron  ore  is  found  to  some  extent.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  arc  21  in  number. 


4M  ABINOTON. 

Abington,  Hanoyer,  Middleborough,  Scituate, 

Bridgwater,       Hanson,  N.  Bridgewater,  Wareham, 

Carrer,  Hingham,  Pembroke,  W.  Bridgewater. 

Duxbury,  Hull,  Plymoiitli, 

R  Bridgewater,  Kingston,  Plympton, 

HalifiBUC,  Marshfield,  Rochester, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  38,136;  in   1830,  it 
was  42,993 ;  in  1837,  it  was  46,253. 


ABINGTON. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  first  settlements  in  this  town  commenced 
in  1668  or  '9.  The  first  grant  made  by  the  Plymouth  colony 
within  this  town  was  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Souther,  in  1654.  In  1664, 
another  grant  was  made  to  his  heirs  and  to  the  heirs  of  Clement 
Briggs.  After  the  year  1672,  the  heirs  of  Phineas  Pratt  had  grants 
located  here.  In  1656,  a  tract,  three  miles  square,  from  Accord 
pond  southerly,  above  Scituate,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hatherly  and 
others.  In  1668,  a  tract  two  miles  long  by  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
wide  was  sold  by  the  colony  to  James  Lovcll,  John  Holbrook,  and 
Andrew  Ford,  of  Weymouth,  for  23^,  above  Mr.  Hatherly's  gxaat, 
and  adjoining  the  colony  line.     Previous  to  1660,  Lieut.  '^  " 


White,  of  Marshfield,  had  a  grant,  which  is  described  as  Ltjia 
between  two  brooks,  in  the  fork  of  them,  the  Indian  names  '4t 
which  are  given  in  the  records,  which  proves  them  to  be  the  Beaver 
brook  and  the  one  east  of  it ;  by  this  fact  is  it  ascertained  that  the 
Indian  name  of  Abington  was  Manamooskeagin^  a  word  which 
signifies  "  much  or  many  beavers.''  The  first  minister  of  the  first 
churcli  was  Rev.  »Samuel  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1714;  his 
successor  was  Ezekiel  Dodge,  who  was  ordained  in  1750.  Mr. 
Dodffe  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  who  was  ordained 
in  1/71,  and  died  in  1814.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Holland 
Weeks,  who  was  installed  here  in  1815.  In  1808,  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Abington,  and  of  the  east  of 
Bridgewater,  were  incorporated  as  the  '•  Union  Calvinistic  Soci- 
ety ;"  the  Rev.  Daniel  Thomas  was  ordained  iheir  pastor  the  same 
year.  In  1813,  "  The  Third  Society  in  Abington  '*  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Colboum  was  installed  pastor. 

Abington  is  perhaps  the  best  grazing  town  in  Plymouth  county. 
It  has  generally  a  moist  and  strong  soil,  and  the  toTiiiship  is  the 
elevated  land  between  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  bays. 
The  south-eastern  section  of  the  town  is  rather  swampy  as  well  as 
rocky.  Hence  the  popular  name,  ^'Ldttlc  Comfort,"  has  been 
used  for  that  region.  In  the  north-eastern  section  is  a  long  ridge 
of  elevated  pasture,  of  good  soil,  still  called,  from  its  original 
growth,  "Beech  HilL"  There  are  large  tack  factories  in  this 
^aoe  \  and  the  value  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town  has  been 
estimated  at  $500,000  annually.    There  are  4  churches,  3  Congre- 
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gational,  and  1  Baptist.  Population,  3,057.  Distance,  22  miles 
N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  8  S.  of  Weymouth  Landing,  18  north-easterly 
of  Taunton,  and  19  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
98,081  pairs  of  boots  and  526,208  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured 
in  this  town,  valued  at  $746,794  26;  males  employed,  847; 
females,  470. 


BRIDGEWATER. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  Capt.  Miles  Standish  and  others,  and  formed  then  a  part  of 
Duxbury.  ^^Ousamcquin,  sachem  of  the  Contrie  of  Pocanauket," 
(as  it  is  expressed  in  the  original  deed,)  "  granted,  &c.  a  tract  of 
land  usually  called  Saughtttdket,  extending  in  length  and  the 
breadth  thereof  as  followeth,  that  is  to  say :  from  y^  weare  att 
Saughtuckett  seven  myles  due  east,  and  from  said  weare  seven 
(miles)  due  west,  and  from  said  weare  seven  myles  due  north, 
and  from  said  weare  seven  miles  due  south,^'  &c.  This  deed  was 
signed  in  1649.  Ousamequin,  the  sachem  mentioned  above,  was 
the  great  sachem  Massasoit,  who  adopted  this  name  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.     The  consideration  for  which  the  sachem 

S anted  the  above  land  was  as  follows  : — **  7  Coats,  a  y^-  and  half 
a  coat, — 9  Hatchets, — 8  Howes, — 20  Knives,— 4  Moose  Skins, 
— 10  yds.  and  half  of  Cotton."  This  contract  is  said  to  have  been 
made  and  executed  on  a  small  rocky  hill,  anciently  called  Sachem's 
Rock,  a  little  south  of  Whitman's  mills  in  E.  Bridgewater.  The 
wear  which  they  first  established  as  their  center  was  a  little  above 
the  mills,  near  the  ancient  fording  place. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1656,  was  very  extensive,  and  embraced  within  its  limits  four 
townships,  which  now  bear  the  same  name.  In  1790,  before  its 
division,  it  contained  9,754  inhabitants.  The  south  parish  of  the 
ancient  Bridgewater  now  constitutes  the  town  of  that  name.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  second  precinct  in  1716,  and  the  partition 
line  was  nm  easterly  and  westerly  across  the  town,  leaving  much 
of  the  largest  part  on  the  northerly  side,  "regard  then  being  had 
to  the  erection  of  other  parishes  in  future."  The  first  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1717,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  their  first 
pistor,  was  ordained  the  next  year.  His  successor  was  John 
Shaw,  who  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1791,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Shaw's  successor  was  Zedekiah  San- 
ger, D.  D. 

Bridgewarter  contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in  Plymouth  county. 
Taunton  river,  which  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town,  is 
a  stream  of  some  importance ;  vessels  have  been  built  upon  it  of 
150  tons  burthen,  and  floated  down  its  current  during  high  water 
in  freshets.  There  are  in  the  town  large  factories  of  anchors,  nails, 
machinery,  cotton  ginns,  boots  and  shoes.    Iron  ore  is  foimd. 
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hav  ng  3  ch  rcl  es  (2  Co  l  at  n  a  a  d  1  \e  v  Jer  alcn  )  aud 
an  academy.  Distance,  If  miles  fcom  I'iymoiitli.  10  from  Taun- 
ton, and  27  from  Boston.  Population,  2.WX2.  In  1S37,  there  were 
manufactured  3,124  pairs  of  boots,  and  53,1500  pairs  of  shoes, 
the  value  of  which  was  §.j7,317;  males  employed,  150;  females. 
B6.  There  wore  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces:  41)0  tons  of  iron  castings 
made,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  two  nail  factories ;  1,000  tons  of  nans 
manufactured,  value,  SW,000;  hands  employed,  30.  Two  manu- 
factories of  cotton  ginns ;  value  of  ginns  inanufaclured.  S22,500 ; 
hands  employed,  30;  capital  invested,  S4'.J,IXI0.  Two  forges;  140 
tons  of  bar  iron  and  anchors  manufactured  ;  value,  817.000.  One 
rolling  and  machine  shop,  whicli  employed  fjO  hands:  there  was 
also  a  tack  manufactory,  which  employed  12  hands. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  Aldcn's  Collection. 

Beneath  are  dcpusitpd  the  remnins  of  Lifhi.  Joiitii'A  Ai.ci:^,  who  died  31  Mvcb. 
1809,  in  the  811  year  of  his  a^.  lift  WA  a  sohsr  niid  iVBular  \ik,  was  a  inend  lo 
peace  and  goud  order,  a  steady  ntlondnnt  rin  pnhlick  u-orshin.  and  n  valiitlde  member 
of  society.  In  h\s  In.M  u'ill  and  lc>.lainfnl.  ulier  fomc  dedurlinna,  he  bcqiiPitiheJ  a 
tenth  part  oT  his  property  in  Ihc  South  ConE^rrsatLimnl  society  in  Rrid^emirer,  of  vhich 
one  hundred  doUnrs  n-ero  liir  the  us«  of  the  church,  of  vhich  he  was  &  incintier,  two 
hundred  dollars  t'ur  the  encuurafKrnetit  of  psalmody,  and  the  n-maioder  for  ihe  lund 
of  said  nociety.  To  pcrpeioale  liis  memory,  and  ■□  expres.<  tlie  ^miiludc  due  to  aa 
eiample  so  worthy  of  imitation,  it  has  hccn  thouf^hi  fit  lo  en-et  this  moniimenl. 


Beneath  are  deposited  llie  remains 
prudence  and  economy,  brnevoieni'c  i  _  , 
whose  open  disposiiiun  priirured  him  eonGdenrc  and  e.iicein  in  jirivate  life,  while  his 
patriotiim,  intCRhty,  and  strong;  natural  abilities,  repeatedly  advanced  him  by  the 
safirages  of  a  virtuous  pi-uple  10  a  wat  in  iK>verninenl ;  who  in  various  capaciliei 
aerred  his  town  and  country  nith  fidelity  and  honour;  and,  throiii:h  lil'e.  sustained 
ei  of  a  devout,  exemplary  christian,  an  obliging  neighbour,  a  kind  husband, 
!r  partnt.    He  died  with  the  smail-pox,  3  March,  1789,  in  the  CO  year  of  his 
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age^  beloved  and  lamented.    His  widow  and  children,  to  record  their  gratitude  and  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  have  erected  this  monument. 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Deacon  Isaac  Lakell,  who  departed  this  life 
20  June,  1810,  in  the  54  year  of  his  age,  with  a  comfortable  hope  of  future  happiness, 
having  a  firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  and,  during  the  days  of  his  health, 
he  was  anxious  to  promote  the  improvement,  interest,  and  happiness  of  society.  To 
commemorate  his  virtues  and  express  the  gratitude  of  his  relatives,  they  have  erected 
this  monument. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  John  Suaw,  almost  sixty  years  a  faithful  pastor  of 
the  second  church  of  Christ  in  this  town,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  April,  1791,  aged  83  years.  0  man,  greatly  beloved  1  thou  shalt  rest  and  stand  in 
thy  lot  at  the  end  of  days. 


CARVER. 


Carver  was  incorporated  in  1790;  it  was  previously  the  six^nd 
parish  in  Plympton,  and  derives  its  name  irom  that  of  the  first 
governor  of  Plymouth  colony.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  1637, 
'*  Lakenham  Farm,"  now  in  the  limits  of  Carver,  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Jenny,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  an  assistant.  In  1640, 
"  Colebrook  South  Meadows  "  and  "  Lakenham  West  Meadows  " 
were  granted  to  divers  persons.  At  this  early  period  some  scat- 
tered cottages  began  to  extend  on  the  western  precincts  of  the 
township  of  Plymouth,  on  the  path  to  Namasket,  and  successively 
in  1650  and  1662.  In  1664,  South  Meadows  were  purchased  from 
the  natives.  In  the  year  1700,  settlements  were  extended,  when 
lands  there  sold  at  2s.  the  acre.  The  south  part  of  the  territory . 
was  then  called  "  Samson's  country,"  from  the  sachem  of  it,  for 
whom  and  his  wife  a  reserve  of  200  acres  was  made,  1705.  TTieir  , 
privileges  were  "  fishing  in  the  brooks  and  ponds,  to  make  tar  and 
turpentine,  and  to  hunt  on  any  undivided  lands ;  to  cut  poles,  and 
to  get  bark  in  undivided  cedar-swamps,  to  make  houses,"  &c. 

Carver  comprises  the  greatest  and  the  poorest  territorial  part  of 
the  town  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  original  growth  being 
chiefly  pitch-pine,  though  there  was  a  good  proportion  of  red  and 
black  oak.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  white  cedar-swamp  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town,  which  yielded  large  supplies  of  that 
valuable  wood.  There  are  at  least  12  ponds  in  the  town,  some  of 
which  furnish  iron  ore  of  a  good  quality.  "A  place  called 
*  Swan  Holt '  by  the  first  planters,  a  little  south-east  of  Wenham 
Pond,  denotes  the  former  visits  of  that  bird,  the  earliest  harbinger 
of  spring ;  for  before  the  ice  is  yet  broken  up,  the  swan  finds  an 
open  resting-place  among  the  ozier  holts,  while  the  kildee,*  flying 
over  the  land  from  the  sea-shore,  soon  after  confirms  the  vernal 
promise."  Here,  too,  on  the  confines  of  the  Wauconquag,  among 
the  high  trees  of  the  impenetrable  forest,  the  eagle,  the  crane,  and 
the  bittern  build  their  nests.     There  are  a  number  of  iron  works 

*  A  species  of  plover,  probably  the  *<que  ce  qn*il  dit"  of  the  French.    It  may  be 
added  that  kildet  is  the  Danish  word  for  spring.— O)//.  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.  A  vol.  2d  Series. 
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in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces ;  300 
tons  of  iron  castings  were  made,  valued  at  $30,000.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  cast-iron  tea-kettles  were  cast  at  Plympton,  (now 
Carver,)  between  1760  and  1765.  Wrought-iron  imported  tea-ket* 
ties  were  used  before  a  copper  tea-kettle  was  first  used  at  Plymouth, 
1702.  There  are  3  churches  in  this  town,  2  Congregational  and 
1  Baptist.  Population,  990.  Distance,  8  miles  south-westerly  of 
Plymouth,  and  38  from  Boston. 

The  people  of  this  place  are  almost  wholly  descendants  of  the 
first  planters  of  Plymouth.  Rev.  Othniel  Campbell,  the  first  min- 
ister, was  ordained  in  1734.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jcrfin 
Rowland,  who  was  ordained  in  1746,  and  died  in  1804.  Rev. 
John  Sliaw,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1807. 


DUXBURY. 


DuxBURY  was  incorporated  in  1637.  At  this  time  it  included 
within  its  limits  Pembroke,  the  greatest  part  of  Marshfield,  part 
of  Kingston,  and  part  of  Bridgewater.  Its  Indian  name  was 
Mattakeesei,  or  NamasnkeescL  **  The  probable  etymology  of  the 
present  name  is  Dux  and  borough,  as  it  is  stated  that  it  was  named 
m  honor  of  Capt.  Standish,  the  dux  or  military  leader  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place."  The  first  settlers 
located  themselves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  which  lies 
by  the  bay  between  this  place  and  Plymouth.  They  probably 
chose  this  place  on  account  of  its  being  nearer  Plymouth,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  soil,  which  at  this  sj)ot  is  better  than  most  other 
parts  of  the  town.  The  first  church,  which  was  a  very  small 
building,  stood  near  the  water.  The  second  building  for  public 
worship  was  erected  a  mile  north,  and  stood  about  one  himdnd 
years.  The  next  church  was  erected  in  1784,  being  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of  the  to\ni. 

The  soil  of  the  town  is  generally  sandy  and  unproductive, 
though  there  are  some  fertile  spots.  The  town  is  boiuided  on  the 
east  by  a  bay  three  miles  in  width :  this  bay  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Tlie  Gurnet^  a  peninsula  or  point  of  high  land,  originatiDg 
from  Marshfield,  and  extending  about  seven  miles  southward  into 
the  bay.  On  its  southern  extremity  is  situated  the  light-house. 
The  first  light-house  here  was  erected  by  the  province  of  Blas- 
sachusetts,  in  1768,  at  an  expense  of  £66(),  17s.;  in  1801,  this 
building  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  present  light-house  was 
erected  by  the  United  States,  in  1803.  It  exhibits  two  lights, 
which  are  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  near 
the  point  a  farm  of  rich  soil,  which  supports  one  family.  There  aie 
in  the  town  2  woollen  mills,  an  air  and  cupola  furnace,  a  bank, 
the  "  Duxbury  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  with  a  capital  of  |;75,000.  There  is  a  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  this  town,  and  the  infaabitanta  aie  chi^ 
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employed  in  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  There  are  4  churches, 
a  Methodisi,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  2,789. 
Diatance,  6  miles  north  of  Plymouth,  and  29  south-east  of  Boston. 


Sntih-naleni  oun  «/  Duzburf. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Duxbury  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south-west.  The  village  is  mostly  built  on  a  single  street, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  upwards  of  lOO  dwell- 
ing-houses, situated  on  a  gentle  and  somewhat  of  a  sandy  elev^ 
lion,  above  the  sea.  Blue-fish  river  crosses  the  road  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  village,  at  wliich  place  most  of  the  ship-building  done 
m  the  village  is  carried  on.  Standish  Hill,  still  called  "  Captain's 
Hill,"  is  situated  about  two  miles  southerly  from  the  central  part 
of  the  village.  In  1S37,  there  were  4(j  vessels  employed  in  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  tonnngc,  2,.^90;  there  were  18,000 
quintals  of  codfish  and  2,1100  barrels  of  mackerel  taken ;  value  of 
codfish,  g.5.5,548;  value  of  mackerel,  $14,000;  hands  employed, 
306.  There  were  l.llOlt  pairs  of  boots  and  42,334  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured,  valued  at  $iir>,917;  males  employed,  61;  females, 
60.  "  Number  of  vessels  built,  71 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  11,711  j 
value  of  the  same,  $845,240;  hands  employed,  897." 

Rfv.  Ralph  Fartride*:  wan  ih«  first  minislrr ;  he  was  sellled  as  early  as  the  incoipD- 
ralion  or  the  town,  and  coniinDnl  in  the  ministry  till  his  dnith,  in  lt>58.  He  had  bean 
a  minister  in  the  Charch  of  England ;  hue  "  beinc  hnnied,"  as  he  eipreased  ii,  "  lili* 
aparirtdgf.  upon  the  mountnins,  at  lasi  he  rewlved  in  ^t  out  o(  there,  and  lake  hi* 
flight  to  new  England."  He  was  a  man  o(  saperior  abil)lie!<,  and  suffered  mach  on 
account  of  Ihi*  poverty  of  his  flock,  but  he  did  not  forsake  them.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rrv.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  <<ucreede<l  by  Rev.  IchaNid  Wiswall.  who  continnod 
paitnr  about  thirty  years.  The  next  minister  was  Itrv.  John  Robinson,  who  wna 
settled  in  1700,  and  conlinued  in  Ihe  minislry  nearly  forty  yrars;  afler  him  was  Rtf. 
Samuel  Vea/ie,  who  was  pastor  ahoul  eight  years.  Mr.  Veazie  was  succeeded  tr 
Rev.  Charles  iSimer,  who  continued  in  the  minL>itry  seventeen  years.  Rev.  Zedekiaa 
Sanger,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1776,  but,  on  acninnt  of  ill  health,  hii  puOTal 
relaiion  was  dissolved  in  1TB5.  The  eighth  minister.  Rev.  John  Allyn,  viw  ordained 
ialTSS. 

Captain  Miles  Standish,  the  military  hero  of  New  England,  whs 
bom  m  IddMUhire,  in  England,  about  the  year  1684,  and  was,  it 
67 
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is  said,  heir  apparent  to  a  great  estate.  After  having  been  for. 
some  time  in  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  he  settled  with  Mr. 
Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden.  Though  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  he  embarked  with  the  first  company  that  came  to  New' 
England,  in  1620,  and  was  chosen  their  military  commander.  He 
was,  it  is  said,  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  perhaps 
no  man  possessed  a  more  daring  or  intrepid  spirit.  The  hill  so 
conspicuous  in  the  south-oast  part  of  Duxbury,  called  Captain's 
Hill,  or  mount,  was  part  of  the  farm  owned  by  Standish.  He  died 
in  Duxbury,  in  1656.  The  following  is  from  the  3d  vol.  of  Alde&'s 
Collection. 


"  In  a  very  short  time  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Standish,  the  captain  was  led  to 
that,  if  he  could  obtain  Miss  Priscilla  Mullins,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  MnUins, 
the  breach  in  his  family  would  be  happilv  repaired.  He,  therefore,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  sent  to  ask  Mr.  Muflins  permiFsion  to  visit  his  dangbter.  Jolin 
AldcQ,  the  messenger,  went  and  faithfully  communicated  the  wishes  of  the  eapcaiii. 
The  old  gentleman  did  not  object,  as  he  might  have  done,  on  account  of  the  regency 
of  Captain  Standish's  bereavement.  He  said  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  "him,  bat 
the  young  lady  must  also  be  consulted.  The  damsel  u-as  then  called  into  the  room, 
and  John  Alden,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  excellent  form  wilh  a  fair 
and  ruddy  complexion,  arose,  and,  in  a  very  courteous  and  prepossessing  manner,  de- 
livered his  errand.  Miss  MuUins  listened  with  respectful  attention,  and  at  last,  after 
a  considerable  pause,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  with  an  open  and  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, said,  Prithcey  Johuj  tthy  do  you  not  speak  for  yourself  f  He  blushed,  and 
bowed,  and  took  his  leave,  but  with  a  look  which  indicated  more  than  his  diffidmoe 
would  permit  him  otherwise  to  express.  However,  he  soon  renewed  his  visit,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  ample  form.  From  thiem  are 
descended  all  of  the  name,  Alden,  in  the  United  States.  What  report  he  made  to  hk 
constituent,  after  the  first  interview,  tradition  does  not  unfold ;  but  it  is  said,  how  t 
the  writer  knews  not,  that  the  captain  never  forgave  him  to  the  day  of  his  deaAli.'' 


EAST    BRIDGEWATER, 

This  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Bridgcwater  till  1823.  There 
were  not  many  settlements  in  this  part  of  ancient  Bridgewater  till 
1685,  when  it  is  found  on  record  that  tlicre  was  a  petition  from 
Samuel  Allen,  William  Brett.  Isaac  Harris,  John  Haward,  jiin.,  Jona- 
than Hill,  Thomas  Whitman,  and  Samuel  Allen,  jun.,  praying  for  a 
road,  and  stating  "  that  (Jod,  by  liis  providence,  had  placed  their 
habitations  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  some  two,  and  some  three 
miles  from  the  meeting-house,  the  mill,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
town,  and  that  they  had  a  horse-bridge  over  Matfield  river,"  since 
called  **  John's  river,''  probably  from  John  Haward,  jr.,  w^ho  lived 
on  its  banks.  In  1723,  *' the  cast  end  of  the  North  parish,  then 
so  called,  ever  since  called  the  W>st  i>arish,  together  with  nine 

Crsons  of  the  Soutli  parish,  namely,  Barnabas  Seabury,  Thomas 
Ltham,  Nicholas  Wade,  Nathaniel  Harden,  Charles  Latham, 
Thomas  Hooper,  William  Conant,  Isaac  Lazell  and  Joseph  Wash- 
bum,  with  their  fami!ies  and  estates,  were  constituted  a  precinct, 
called  the  East  parish."  In  1724,  Rev.  John  Angier  was  ordained 
their  first  minister.  He  died  in  1787,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  minis- 
try.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Samuel  Angier,  who  was 


ordained  colleague  vith  him  in  1763.    Mr.  Angier  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  James  Flint,  who  was  ordaiucd  in  1H06. 


The  aborc  shows  tho  appoarunco  of  the  reiitrril  part  of  East 
Bridgcwater,  as  it  is  seen  from  tlifs  rnaii  wosrwanl  of  ihe  village, 
which  consists  of  about  25  dwellinit-hoiiRos,  a  Congregational 
church,  a  bank,  the  "  East  Uridgcwater  Bank,''  and  a  number  of 
mechanic  shops.  About  one  mile  south  from  this  place  there  ia 
another  village,  coitaining  about  the  same  numbn  of  houses.  This 
town  has  been  somewhat  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  place. 
Cannon  wwe  cast  here  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  which 
were  of  essential  service  to  the  American  army.  Small  arms  have 
also  been  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  good 
water  power  on  a  branch  of  the  Taunton  river  which  passes  through 
this  town.  In  1S37,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  836  spindles;  180,636 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  913,543  70. 
There  were  15,100  pairs  of  hoots  and  2r);{,(MM)  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured, the  value  of  which  was  §277,81X1;  nmlos  employed, 
270;  females,  141.  One  nail  factory;  3i*>0  tons  of  nails  were  man- 
ufactured, valued  at  S  ly.iiOO ;  hands  employed,  JO ;  a  manufactory 
of  tacks;  hands  employed,  57;  gross  value,  §33,000;  value  of 
leather  curried,  §20,S00.  There  are  two  (.'ongregalional  churches. 
Population,  1,927.  Distance,  17  miles  from  Plymouth,  12  from 
Weymouth  Landing,  12  from  Taunton,  and  23  southerly  from 
Boston. 


HALIFAX. 

About  1733,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Plympton, 
the  north-east  of  Middleborough,  and  the  south  of  Pembroke,  Duilt 
a  meeting-house,  and  became  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1734,  by 
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the  name  of  Halifax.  About  this  period,  many  towns  in  Britidi 
America  adopted  the  name  of  Halifax,  probably  in  compliment  to 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  or  it  may  be  in  some  instances  from  a  town 
of  that  name  in  England.  The  people  of  Halifax  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  direct  descendants  of  the  first  Plymouth  settlers.  Some 
of  the  most  common  names  in  the  town  were,  Thomson,  Water- 
man, Bosworth,  Briggs,  and  Sturtevant.  The  first  minister  was 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  ordained  in  1735.  His  voice  became 
impaired,  and  he  resigned  in  1756.  He  died  in  civil  office,  in  Ply- 
mouth, his  native  town,  in  1789.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  History 
of  Plymouth  Church."  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
Patten,  who  was  ordained  in  1757.  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  was  the 
next  pastor ;  he  was  ordained  in  1769,  and  died  in  1801,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Abel  Richmond  the  same  year. 

The  ponds  in  this  town  cover  1,700  acres.  Moonponset  Vond,  in 
the  taorth  part,  is  two  miles  long,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
The  Wimiatwvei  stream,  after  passing  Plymptpn,  crosses  the  south- 
western section  of  this  to\ni,  two  or  more  miles,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Bridgewater  or  Teticut  Great  river.  It  is  a  crooked, 
duffgish  stream,  liable  to  freshets,  and  varies  from  14  to  30  feet  in 
widm.  "  Small  as  the  Winnatuxct  is,  we  are  told  of  three  vessels 
having  been  built  on  it,  within  the  limits  of  this  toMii,  which 
passed  to  the  sea  at  Newport ;  one  as  early  as  1754,  built  by  a  Mr. 
Drew."  Sawing  boards  and  plank,  procuring  masts,  ranging 
timber  and  the  making  of  shingles,  were  the  employments  of  the 
first  settlers ;  this  business  is  still  followed  to  some  extent  by  their 
descendants.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill ;  1  woollen  mill,  3 
sets  of  machinery ;  103,250  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $82,600 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  21.  There  were 
30,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $27,540 ;  males 
employed,  40.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Orthodox,  1  Universalist, 
ana  1  Baptist.  Population,  781.  Distance,  12  miles  westerly  of 
Plymouth,  17  southerly  of  Weymouth  Landing,  and  28  miles 
southerly  of  Boston. 


HANOVER. 


Hanovbr  was  incorporated  in  1727.  The  first  minister  of  the 
place  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Bass ;  he  was  ordained  in  1728,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Baldwin,  who  continued  about  23 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1780.  Rev.  John  Mellen  was  the 
next  minister ;  he  was  installed  in  1784,  and  continued  twenty-one 
years  minister  of  Hanover.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Calvin  Chad- 
dock,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  in  this  place  just  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Chapin,  the  next  pastor,  continued  five  years ;  Mr. 
Smith,  the  next  in  order,  was  settled  in  1827;  he  also  remained 
five  years.    Mr.  Duncan,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  1833. 
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The  principal  village  in  this  town  is  called  Hanover  Four  Comer9. 
which  contains  an  Episcopal  church,  an  academy,  a  number  of 
stores,  and  perhaps  about  20  dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  This 
place  is  about  14  miles  from  Plymouth,  9  from  Scituate  Harbor, 
and  20  from  Boston.  Besides  the  Episcopal,  there  are  1  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist  church  in  the  limits  of  the  town.  Population, 
1,435.  In  1837,  there  were  12,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured, 
valued  at  ^10,500;  males  employed,  35;  females,  26.  There 
were  3  forges ;  130  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured ;  hands 
employed,  14.  Two  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  2  anchor  shops,  1 
tack  factory,  at  which  8  hands  were  employed.  Considerable 
business  is  done  in  ship-buildhig. 
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This  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  Pembroke^ 
It  was  incorporated  in  1820.  Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  waa 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  place,  in  1748,  and  continued  in 
the  office  of  pastor  fifty-five  years,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  83. 
"  He  was  sociable,  friendly,  and  hospitable ;  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
talents,  and  many  in  his  old  age  profited  by  his  instructions." 
Rev.  George  Barstow  was  successor  and  colleague  with  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, and  continued  the  pastoral  relation  eighteen  years,  and  died 
in  1821,  aged  51  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rowland. 

In  1837,  there  were  48,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this 
town,  valued  at  $40,000;  males  employed,  180;  females,  240. 
There  were  3  nail  factories ;  48  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $6,240.  Population,  1,058.  Distance,  15  miles  from 
Plymouth,  15  from  Weymouth  Landing,  and  24  from  Boston. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Universalist 
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This  town  is  said  to  have  been  settled  in  1635,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  earliest  record  to  be  found  of  the  proceeding  of  planters  in 
relation  to  the  disposal  of  lands.  The  exact  date  when  the  first 
English  people  settled  here  cannot  be  ascertained.  Among  some 
private  papers  there  is  a  "  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
came  out  of  the  town  of  Hingham  and  towns  adjacent,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  Eng.,  and  settled  in  Hingham,  New  Eng.," 
from  which  it  appears  there  were  inhabitants  here  as  early  as 
1633.  In  June  of  the  first-named  year,  grants  were  made  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals,  and  on  the  18th  of  Sept.,  30  of  the 
inhabitants  drew  for  house-lots,  and  received  erants  of  other  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  pasture,  tillage,  &c.    The  following  is  a  list  of 
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the  first  settlers  of  Hingham,  with  the  year  in  which  lands  were 
granted  them  in  the  town : 


1635. 
Joseph  Andrews, 
Thomas  Chubbuck, 
Henry  Gibbs, 
Edmund  Hobart,  sen. 
Edmund  Hobart,  jr., 
Joshua  Hobart, 
Rev.  Peter  Hobart, 
Thomas  Hobart, 
Nicholas  Jacob, 
Thos.  Lincoln,  weav. 
Ralph  Smith, 
Jonas  Austin, 
Nicholas  Baker, 
Clement  Bates, 
Richard  Betscome, 
Benjamin  Bozu'orth, 
William  Buckland, 
James  Cade, 
Anthony  Cooper, 
John  Cutler, 
John  Farrow, 
Daniel  F«)p, 
Jarvice  Gould, 
Wm.  Herscy, 
Nicholas  Hodskin, 
Thomas  Johnson, 
Andrew  Lane, 
Wm.  Lai^, 
Thomas  Lorin^, 
George  Ludkin, 
Jeremy  Morse, 
William  Nowlton, 
John  Otis, 
David  Phippeny, 
John  Palmer, 


John  Porter, 
Henry  Rust, 
John  Smart, 
Francis  Smith, 
John  Strong, 
Henry  Tuttil, 
William  Walton, 
Thomas  Andrews, 
William  Amall, 
George  Bncon, 
Nathaniel  Baker, 
Thomas  Collier, 
Gpor^e  Lane. 
Geor:7e  Marsh, 
Abraham  .^Liriin, 
Nathaniel  Peck, 
Richard  Osborn, 
Thomas  Wakely, 
Thomas  Gill, 
Richard  I  brook, 
William  Cockerum, 
William  Cockerill, 
John  Fearinsc, 
John  Tucker. 
1630. 
John  Bcal,  scnr., 
Anthony  Eames, 
Thomas  Hammond, 
Joseph  Hull, 
Richard  Jones, 
Nicholas  Lobdin, 
Richard  Langer, 
John  Leavitt, 
Thomas  Lincoln, 
Adam  Molt, 
Thomas  Minard, 


John  Parker, 
George  Russell, 
William  Sprague, 
George  Sprague, 
Thomas  Underwood, 
Samuel  Ward, 
Ralph  W»)odward, 
John  Winrhester, 
William  Walker. 

ir)37. 
Thomas  Barnes, 
.Tosiah  Cobbit. 
Thomas  Chatlc, 
Thomas  Clapp, 
William  Carlslye, 
Thomas  Dimock, 
Vinton  Drouce, 
Thomas  Helt, 
Thomas  Joshlin, 
Aaron  Ludkin, 
John  jMorrick, 
Thomas  Nichols, 
Thomas  Paynter, 
Edmund  Pitts, 
Joseph  Phippeny, 
Thomas  Shave, 
Ralph  Smith, 
Thomas  Turner, 
John  Tower, 
Joseph  Underu'ood, 
William  Ludkin, 
Jonathan  Boz worth. 

lt)38. 
Mr.  Roliert  Peck, 
Joseph  Peck, 
Edward  Gilman, 


John  Foalsham, 
Henry  Chambeiiin, 
Stephen  Gates, 
George  Knights, 
Thomas  Gooper, 
Matthew  Cashing, 
John  Bea),  jr., 
Francis  James, 
Philip  James, 
James  Buck, 
Stephen  Payne, 
William  Pitts, 
Edward  Mitchell, 
John  Sutton, 
Stephen  Lincoln, 
Samuel  Parker, 
Thos.  Lincoln,  fium.,. 
Jeremiah  Moore, 
3Ir.  Henry  Smith,. 
Bozoan  Allen, 
^latihew  Hawke, 
William  Ripley, 
John  Buck, 
Thomas  Jones, 
Thomas  Lawrence, 
John  Stephens, 
John  Stoddard, 
Wid.  Martha  WUdei^ 
Thomas  Thaxter. 

1639. 
Anthony  Hilliard, 
John  Prince. 


In  1635,  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  and  his  associates  from  Hinsrham.  in  the  conntj  of  Nci* 
folk,  in  England,  bcsran  a  settlement  in  this  town  at  a  place  called  Bear  Gmm,  wbieh 
was  afterwards  called  Hin^hain.  "The  )ioTis«?-lots  of  the  settlers,  as  already  itMed, 
w^ere  drawn  18  Scpieinl>cr,  UVA5.  The  Hew  Peter  Hobart  was  there  on  that  day,  aid 
drew  a  lot  with  the  twenty-nine/'  Mr.  Hjbart  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  till  his  death,  in  l'»7l>,  at  the  a«xe  of  seventy-five.  He  was  a  man  of  mttf 
and  talents,  and  hiul  four  sons,  who  all  became  respectable  ministers.  Rev.  Jdin 
Norton  was  ordained  colleas^ue  pastor  with  JMr.  Hobart  a  few  months  before  lis 
decease.  Mr.  Norlou  died  in  17 If),  and  was  suceeeiled  by  Rev.  Ebenexer  Gay,  wfce 
continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  sixty-nine  years,  and  died  in  1787,  at  the  agl  ef 
nearly  ninety-one  years.  Rev.  Henry  Ware.  D.  D.,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gay,  VM 
ordained  about  seven  months  of  his  decease,  and  continued  about  eighteen  yean^  vkei 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  in  Harvard  UahraiBtf. 
Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  1S06,  The  Second  chaich  a 
Hingham  was  formed  in  1715 ;  Rev.  Daniel  Slmte.  D.  D.,  their  first  minister,  wai 
ordained  the  next  year.  He  was  pjustor  here  more  than  fifty-five  years.  His  sight 
failing  him,  he  ceased  from  his  public  labors  in  1790,  and  died  in  1802.  Dr.  Shnie 
had  a  seat  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Eev.  Nicholas  B.  Whitney  succeeded  Dr.  Shute  iu  ISOO.  The  Third  church  vas 
formed  in  1807,  and  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  «>»»* 
year.    Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1821. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  ancient  Congregational 
church  in  the  village  of  Hingham,  the  oldest  house  of  worship  nov 
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Standing  in  New,  England.  It  was  erected  in  1680,  was  ;">5  feet  ill 
length,  45  in  breadt)i,  and  the  height  of  the  posts  wns  2U  feet.  It 
cost  the  town  the  sum  of  £430  and  the  old  house.  Two  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  buildine;  the  first  about  the  year  1730,  and 
the  second  in  1755.  These  aodittons  were  made,  howeifcr,  with- 
out materially  altering  the  external  appearance  and  form  of  the 
house.  It  is  yet  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  its  frame  of 
oak  bears  no  mark  of  dilapidation  or  decay.  It  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  at  what  particular  time  the  5rst  meeting-house  was 
erected;  it  was,  however,  a  small  building,  surronndcd  by  a  pali- 
sado,  for  the  protection  of  the  worshippers  from  Indian  assault  Its 
situation  was  very  near,  if  not  the  spot,  ou  which  the  post-office 
now  stands,  near  the  academy.  Around  it,  upon  the  declivities  of 
the  hill,  the  dead  were  huricd,  where,  alter  a  repose  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  they  were  disturbed  by  the  march  of  improvement. 
"  The  meeting-house  is  gone — the  soil  tipon  which  it  rested  is  gone 
— the  worshippers  are  gone.  Not  a  solitary  monument  points  out 
the  spot  where  were  deposited  the  remains  of  the  brtive,  the 
Tirtuous,  the  learned,  who  laid  the  fotuidation  of  our  social  im- 
provemcDts  and  religious  litessiugs." 

The  Tillage  of  Hingham  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  ia 
an  arm  of  the  great  bay  of  Massachusetts.  Owing  to  its  situation, 
it  is  rather  irregularly  built,  embracing  within  its  limits  a  number 
of  sandy  elevations.  The  to^viiship  Is  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
about  five  in  brea<llh.  The  soil  in  many  parts  of  the  town  is  rich 
and  fertile.  There  are  in  Hingham  1  woollen  factory,  an  iron 
foundry,  a  brass  foundry,  and  salt  works.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  the  usual  variety  of  mechanical  works,  as  is  found  in  most 
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towns  of  a  similar  size.  Here  is  a  printing-office  and  a  bookstore, 
and  a  large  number  of  traders  in  foreign  and  domestic  goods. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the  town  to  considerable  extent. 
About  80  sail  of  vessels  belong  to  this  place,  which  are  engaged 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  and  the  coasting-trade.  Seve- 
ral regular  packets  ply  between  Hingham  and  Boston,  and  in 
the  summer  months  a  steamboat  plies  daily  between  the  places. 
Derby  Academy,  a  free  school,  and  the  Willard  Private  Academji 
are  highly  respectable  seminaries,  and  promise  great  privileges  to 
parents.  The  Hingham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There 
is  in  this  town  a  mutual  insurance  office,  and  a  Savings  bank. 
In  1837,  there  were  50  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fishery ;  tonnage,  2,894.  Twenty-nine  hundred  quintals  of  codfish 
were  taken  ;  value,  $8,700.  There  were  14,436  barrels  of  mack- 
erel taken,  valued  at  $105,000;  hands  employed,  450;  '^vessels 
built,  17 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,170;  value  of  the  same,  $73,780." 
There  were  26,0i54  pairs  of  boots  and  5,654  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $55,967;  males  employed,  71;  females,  51. 
One  air  and  cupola  furnace;  150  tons  of  castings  were  made; 
value,  $15,000;  the  value  of  wooden  ware  manufactured  was 
$30,000;  hands  employed,  SO.  There  were  18,600  umbrellas 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $39,500  ;  males  employed, 
20;  females,  53.  Various  other  articles  were  also  manufactumi  in 
the  town.  Population,  3,445.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Plynumthi 
12  miles  by  water  and  14  by  land  from  Boston. 

In  the  year  1645,  an  mihappy  controversy  took  place  among  the 
inhabitants  respecting  military  affairs.  The  following  account  of 
the  affair  was  taken  from  Lincoln's  Centennial  Address : 

**  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  the  election  of  a  captain  of  the  company  of  nufitis. 
Anthony  Eames,  who  had  been  lieutenant,  was  first  chosen,  and  was  presented  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  council.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  a  dissatisCeunion  araie 
with  Eames,  and  Bozoan  Allen,  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  town  afiairs,  wis 
selected.  Eames  and  Allen  had  both  been  deputies  in  the  general  court.  A  con- 
mission  was  refused  to  both  the  candidates.  In  the  mean  time  the  subject  wi 
a  question  for  discussion  in  the  church,  but  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
them  their  pastor,  adhered  to  Allen.  The  military  company  paraded  under  his 
mand,  and,  on  account  of  some  alleged  misrepresentations,  Eames  was  thieatenid 
with  excommunication  from  the  church.  He  made  complaint  to  the  magisitratesy  ibor 
of  whom  met  in  Boston  and  issued  warrants  against  five  persons  whom  they  snppond 
to  be  the  principal  offenders.  Others  were  afterwards  arrested,  and  on  their  relnl 
to  give  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  court,  two  were  committed.  The  general  oout 
being  assembled  before  the  court  of  assistants,  Mr.  Hobart  and  his  mends,  i 
ninety  in  number,  presented  a  petition  to  the  former,  setting  forth  the  arrest  and 

mitment  of  their  townsmen,  as  they  alleged,  for  words  spoken  conceminf  the  f 

of  the  general  court,  and  their  hberties,  and  the  liberties  of  the  church.  The  peCilM»- 
ers  were  required  to  designate  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  whom  thej  dedued 
guilty  of  infractions  upon  the  popular  rights.  They  then  charged  Deputy  Gofi 
Winthrop  with  exercismg  too  much  power. 

"  Upon  this  allegation,  a  full  hearing  was  had  ;  and  the  decision  was,  that  it 
not  sustained.  The  petition  was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  by  magistrates  and  depu- 
ties ;  but  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  any  censure.  After  much  discossion  and 
repeated  conferences,  resulting  in  no  decisive  measures,  the  magistrates  propoeed  Id 
refer  the  matter  to  the  elders.  This  course  was  not  assented  to  by  the  oepatiet. 
They  were  unwilling,  and  even  voted  not  to  impose  any  fines  upon  the  petitioiieis 
unless  the  party  which  adhered  to  Eames  were  also  fined,  a  disposition  of  tne  matlff 
which  woiUd  have  been  quite  as  equitable,  probablyi  as  if  one  of  the  parties  had 
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alone  been  adjodged  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  displeasure  of  the  govenunent— 
and  upon  a  rule,  too,  which,  if  adopted,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  obstinate  ottntroTersfi 
would  oflen  subserve  the  ends  of  justice.  The  final  decision  of  the  magistrates,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  deputies,  was  to  impose  fines  upon  the  petitioners,  Lieut.  Eames 
to  be  under  admonition,  and  the  Deputy  Governor  Winthrop  to  be  acquitted  of  all 
that  was  alleged  ag[ainst  him.  The  deputy  governor  delivered  on  the  occasion  oi 
his  acquittal  a  very  impressive  speech  upon  the  authority  of  magistrates  and  the  Ubei^ 
ties  of  the  people.  If  we  judge  from  the  historians  of  the  time,  Mr.  Hobart  and  a 
majority  of  our  citizens  appear  to  have  carried  their  liberal  principles  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  endangered  all  wholesome  authority  ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  deputies  to 
impose  fines  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  point  of  controversy  was  not  the  immediate 
question  which  excited  it,  but  the  more  general  principles  involved  in  the  discussion 
of  the  powers  of  magistrates  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Upon  these  im- 
portant principles,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  pastor  entertained  liberal  and 
correct  opinions,  yet  he  might  have  been  imUscreet  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  them. 
<*  But  the  popular  feeling  had  become  so  strong  that  the  authority  of  the  marshal  in 
levying  the  fines  upon  the  pastor  and  his  fhends  was  resisted ;  and  Mr.  Hobart 
was,  upon  information,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  governor  and  council.  He 
declined  appearing,  and  by  this  course  compelled  the  government  to  arrest  him.  He 
protested  against  this  course,  however,  declaring  ^  that  he  could  never  know  where- 
fore he  was  fined  except  it  were  for  petitioning,'  and  '  that  if  he  had  broken  any 
wholesome  law  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  he  was  ready  to  submit  to 
censure.'  He  was  bound  over  to  the  court  of  assistants.  He  there  appeared,  and 
again  claimed  to  know  what  law  he  had  violated.  He  was  told,  after  much  importu- 
nity, that  <  the  oath  be  had  taken  was  a  law  to  him ;  and  besides  the  law  of  God 
which  we  were  to  judge  by  in  case  of  a  defect  of  an  express  law.'  Mr.  Hobart  re- 
plied that  the  law  of  God  admitted  various  interpretations.  He  demanded  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  the  imposition  of  a  second  fine  on  Mr.  Hobcrt. 
On  a  s-ubsequent  occasion,  when  he  attended  the  general  court  with  the  elders,  to  give 
their  advice  respecting  public  affairs,  he  was  advised  by  the  governor  to  retire,  becanae 
he  .had  so  much  oppo^  authority  ;  and  in  1647,  when  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  to  attend 
the  solenmization  of  a  marriage,  the  bridegroom  being  of  Hingham,  he  was  invited 
to  preach.  The  magistrates  sent  to  him  to  forbear,  for  this  among  other  reaaon»-* 
*  that  his  spirit  had  been  discovered  to  be  adverse  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  gor* 
emment,  and  hs  was  a  bold  man  and  would  speak  his  mind.'  " 

In  King  Philip's  war,  the  town  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians.  In  a  diary,  kept  by  Mr.  Hobart,  it  is 
noted  that  '^  on  the  19th  of  April,  1676,  John  Jacob  was  slain 
by  the  Indians  near  his  father^s  house.  He  went  out  with  his 
musket  to  shoot  the  deer  that  trespassed  upon  a  field  of  wheat, 
near  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  at  Glad  Tidings  Plain 
is  now  situated.  The  Indians,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in 
that  neighborhood  the  night  previous,  discovered  and  shot  Jacob 
near  the  field  of  wheat.  He  was  found  dead,  and  his  musket  was 
battered  to  pieces."  The  next  day  tlie  Indians  burnt  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  Joseph  Jones,  Anthony  Sprague,  Israel  Hobart,  Nathan* 
iel  Chubbuck  and  James  Whiton.  As  a  precaution  for  the  security 
of  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  assault  by  the  Indians,  garrison- 
houses  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  There 
were  also  three  forts,  but  the  date  of  their  erection  cannot  now 
be  ascertained ;  one  of  them  situated  on  the  hill,  which  at  that 
time  commanded  the  harbor,  (the  same  of  which  the  mounds  are 
still  visible  in  the  burying-yard,)  another  at  the  place  called  Fort 
Hill,  and  another  '^  on  the  Plain  about  a  mile  from  the  harbor." 
There  is  a  frequent  mention  of  disbursements  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  selectmen's  book  of  records  about  this  time. 

68 
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The  following  respecting  Hingham  is  from  the  "  Wonder-Work^ 
ing  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour,  in  New  England." 

**  At  this  time,  also,  came  to  shore  the  senrant  oif  Christ,  Master  Peter  Habbord^ 
fHobart]  whom  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  for  feeding  his  people  in  tbig 
Wilderness,  being  called  toOmce  by  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  Towne  of  Hingham, 
which  is  scituate  npon  the  Sea  coasts  South-east  of  Charles  River,  being  a  place 
nodiing  inferior  to  their  Neighbours  for  scituatioi^,  and  the  people  have  much  profited 
themselves  by  transporting  Timber,  Planke  and  Mast  for  Shipping  to  the  Towne  of 
Boston,  as  also  Ceder  and  Pine-board  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  Townes,  and  also 
to  remote  parts,  even  as  far  as  Barbadoes.  They  want  not  Fish  for  themselves  and 
others  also.  This  Towne  consisted  of  about  sixty  Families  ;  the  forme  is  somewhat 
intricate  to  describe,  by  reason  of  the  Seas  wasting  crookes,  where  it  beats  upon  a 
mouldering  shore,  yet  thej  have  compleat  streetcs  in  some  places.  The  people  joyned 
in  Church  covenant  in  this  place  were  much  about  an  hundred  soules^,  but  have  been 
lessened  by  a  sad  unbrotherly  contention  which  fell  out  among  them,  wasting  them 
every  way,  continued  already  for  seven  yeares  space,  to  the  great  griefe  of  all  other 
churches,  who  held  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  unto  them  in  Brotherly  commu* 
Bion,  which  may  (the  Lord  helping)  demonstraie  to  all  the  true  Churches  of  Christ 
the  World  throughout,  although  they  be  distanced  by  place  or  Nation,  yet  ought  they 
never  to  take  up  such  aa  Independent  way,  as  to  reject  the  advise  ami  counsell  of 
each  other/'  Ace. 

Benjamin  Lincoln,  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  born  Jan.  23d,  1733.  The  following 
biograi^cal  sketch  is  taken  from  Lord's  Lempriere's  Dictionary : 

"  His  advantages  fer  education  were  limited,  and  until  the  age  of  forty  he  was  em- 
ploTfd  in  tk^  pursuits  of  agriculture.    He  was,  however,  distinguished  for  jadgmait 
aad  intelligence,  was  the  representative  of  the  town  in  the  provincial  assembly,  a 
eokmel  of  Uie  militia,  secretary  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  member  of  the 
eoancil.    In  February,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  soon  after  major- 
general  in  the  provincial  army,  and  in  February,  1777,  a  major-general  on  the  cooti- 
nental  establishment.    His  services  were  conspicuous  towards  the  close  of  that  year 
in  ihe  northern  campaign.    He  was  second  in  command  in  the  army  which,  onder 
General  Oates,  captured  the  British  under  Burgoyne.    On  the  day  afler  the  battle  of 
Stillifater,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  while  reconnoitring.    In  the  following  yeu 
he  was  appointed  bv  congress  to  take  the  conunand  in  the  southern  department,  at  thp 
solicitation  of  the  delegates  from  that  portion  of  the  Union.    AfVer  a  number  of  infe- 
fior  operations,  on  the  20th  June,  1779,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Britv^ 
peat  at  Stone-ferry.    He  afterwards  retired  to  Charleston,' and  attempted  its  defence, 
tmt  was  compelled,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1780,  to  capitulate.    Hp  was  exchanged  in 
November,  and  in  the  spring  following  joined  the  army  on  the  North  river.     At  the 
siege  of  Yot^ttown  he  commanded  a  central  division,  and  shared  largely  in  the  dangen 
and  tritunphs  of  the  day.    He  was  designated  to  conduct  the  surrendering  army  to 
the  field  where  their  arms  were  deposited,  and  to  see  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
executed.    In  October,  1781,  congress  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  war  department, 
and  afterwards,  on  several  occasions,  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians. 
He  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  in  October,  1783,  and  received,  in  a  resolution  of 
congress,  a  flattering  expression  of  their  respect.     Al\er  the  establishment  of  peace^ 
he  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  em- 
ployed for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  that  state.    He  was  also  one  of  ihe 
comjnissioners  to  propose  terms  of  indemnity  to  the  insurgents.    In   1788,  he  was 
chosen  lieutenant  governor.    The  following  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  conventkn 
which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.    This  office  he  held,  and  discharged  its  duties  greatly 
to  the  public  satisfaction,  until  the  increased  embarrassments  arising  from  the  restiic- 
tions  on  commerce  induced  him  to  resign,  in  January,  1801).    He  died  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom.  May  9th,  1810,  aged  78.    General  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  president  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati 
of  Massachnsetts.    He  published  several  letters  and  essays,  principally  oa   satqedi 
coimected  with  natural  history." 
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HULL. 

Hull  is  the  least  populous  town  in  Massachusetts,  and,  except- 
ing Newburyport,  the  smallest  in  territory.  The  township  com- 
prises the  peninsula  of  Nantasket,  which  forms  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Boston  harbor.  The  town  is  formed  of  five  small  hills, 
connected  together  by  very  narrow  necks.  On  one  of  these  hills  is 
a  well,  ninety  feet  in  depth,  and  is  frequently  almost  full  of  water. 
The  principal  settlement  is  on  Nantasket  Head,  about  9  miles 
south-east  from  Boston,  by  water,  and  22  by  land,  via  Hingham. 
Population,  180.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  votes  are  usually  given 
at  the  elections. 

Hull  was  incorporated  in  1644,  and  was  once  a  place  of  some 
note.  In  the  records  of  the  general  court,  in  1647,  it  is  mentioned, 
"  There  being  now  divers  fishermen  and  men  of  good  ability  in 
Hull,  who  may  comfortably  carry  on  the  affairs  of  a  town,  they 
ate  enabled,  by  the  authority  of  this  court,"  &c.  It  is  believed 
that  this  place  formerly  had  several  Congregational  ministers,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Rev.  Zechariah  Whitman,  who  was  a  native 
of  Milford,  Con.  He  appears  to  have  been  settled  here  in  1670. 
Rev.  Ezra  Carpenter,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Veazie,  who  was  settled  in 
1753,  appear  to  have  been  the  next  regular  ministers.  In  1837, 
there  were  282  sheep;  wool  produced,  1,15()  lbs.;  and  2  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  of  which  3,600  bushels  were 
made. 


KINGSTON 


Kingston  was  set  off  as  a  parish  from  Plymouth,  m  1717,  by  the 
name  of  Jones'  River  parish.  It  is  supposed  that  the  river  in  this 
place,  and  consequently  the  parish,  received  their  names  from 
Capt.  Jones,  of  the  ship  May  Flower,  which  landed  the  fathers  at 
Plymouth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  part  of  Plymouth,  with 
a  small  part  of  Plympton  and  Pembroke,  formed  the  parish  which 
was  set  off,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  eighty  families.  The 
persons  who  petitioned  to  be  made  a  distinct  parish  were  of  the 
following  names : — Bradford,  Bryant,  Cook,  West,  Hall,  Cushman, 
Holmes,  Eaton,  Stetson,  Fuller,  Washburn,  Everson,  Mitchell, 
Hunt,  Brewster,  Little,  Gray,  Sturtevant,  West,  and  Fish.  The 
first  minister  ordained  here  was  Rev.  Joseph  Stacy ;  this  was  in 
1720.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1742,  and  dismissed  in  1745.  His  dismission  appears  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  being  a  follower  and  admirer  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  was  itinerating  through  the  coim- 
try,  and  causing  great  excitement  among  the  people.  The  inhabit- 
ants at  that  period  appear  to  have  been  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Whitefield,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  eight  persons  to  prevent 
itinerant  preachers  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town.  Mr.  Mac- 
carty was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Rand,  who  was  installed 
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here  in  1746.    The  Rev.  Zephaniah  Willis,  the  fourth  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1780. 

The  soil  of  Kingston  is  generally  thin  and  barren.  The  north- 
ern part  of  the  town  is  level ;  but  the  south  part  is  broken  and 
uneven.  The  most  elevated  ground  is  Monk's  Hill,  in  the  soiith 
part  of  the  town,  near  Plymouth,  which  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  on  every  side.  Jeremy  Florio,  an  ingenious  Englishman, 
introduced  the  art  of  casting  vessels  in  sand  into  this  place  before 
the  Revolution ;  previous  to  that  time  all  iron  vessels  were  cast  on 
clay  moulds.  Mr.  Florio  died  in  I'lympton,  in  1755,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety  years.  There  are  3  churches  in  the  place,  2  Cmi- 
gregational  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian)  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  4 
miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  5  S.  of  Ouxbury,  and  33  miles  S.  E.  of 
Boston.     Population,  1,371.     Tlie  town  was  incorporated  in  1726. 


Saidk-tatleni  mae  ef  KingitoH, 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Kingston,  at 
seen  frwn  near  the  residence  of  Col.  John  Thomas,  on  the  Plymouth 
road.  Col.  Thomas  is  the  son  of  major-general  Thomas,  who 
perished  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  Chamblee ;  his  house  wu 
on  the  spot  where  his  son  now  resides.  Jones'  river,  a  Tvinding 
stream,  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  elevated  ground  on  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  village  is  situated.  The  village  consists  of 
upwards  of  60  dwelling-houses,  uncommonly  well  built,  and  neat 
in  their  general  appearance.  The  first  building,  with  a  spire,  seen 
on  the  left,  is  the  old  Baptist  church  ;  the  building  seen  between 
the  trees,  with  two  spires,  is  the  Unitarian  church,  which  is  the 
largest  house  of  worship  in  the  place,  and  i.s  somewhat  novel  in  its 
construction.  The  new  Baptist  church  and  the  Orthodox  Conare- 
gational  church,  without  a  spire,  are  to  the  eastward.  In  1837,  there 
"wefe  19  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  tonnage 
1,491 ;  codfish  caught,  14,214  quintals  ;  value,  342,242 ;  mackerel 
caught,  886  barrels;  value,  (6,348;  hands  employed,  176.     "  Vea- 
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selt  built,  19 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  3,326 ;  value  of  the  same, 
$172,600;  hands  employed,  40."  There  were  3  forges;  96  tons 
of  bar-iron  were  manufactured;  value,  $9,600;  there  were  2 
nail  factories  and  1  axe,  and  3  manufactories  for  cutlery. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  by  the  Unitarian  church : — 

Miss  Lacy  Little,  deceased  Sept.  29, 1756,  aged  37  years  5  months. 

Rbadbk  !  beneath  this  monumental  pile  is  laid 

tVhat  once  was  beauty  and  a  spotless  maid. 

Here  was  each  virtue  and  each  Grace  combin'd ; 

Fair  was  her  forrti,  but  fairer  was  her  mind. 

So  bright  in  her  the  sex's  virtues  shone, 

They  seemed  all  centered  in  this  maid  alone. 

The  harmony  of  life  thus  kept  intire, 

She  joined  at  death  the  fair  angelic  quire ; 

The  fair  angelic  quire  with  joy  confest 

They  ne'er  had  welcomM  a  more  charming  guest. 

Led  by  th'  admiring  throng,  she  takes  her  seat. 

And  half  an  Angel  Here,  now  shines  abovb  compleat. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev<*-  Mr.  William  Rand,  died  March  y*  14***  1779,  aged  79  years 
wanting  7  days. 

Here's  one  who  long  had  ran  the  Christian  Race  j 
Kindly  reliev'd  reclines  his  hoary  head. 
And  sweetly  slumbering  in  this  dark  embrace 
Listens  the  welcome  sound,  "  Arise  y*  dead.'' 

Here  lies  deposited  what  was  mortal  of  Ann  Warren  Sever,  daughter  to  the  Hon. 
William  Sever  Esq.,  dc  Sarah  his  wife,  who  died  Jan'-  y  19"^  1788,  Anno  Etatia  25. 

"  How  oft  I  gaz'd  prophetically  sad. 
How  oft  I  saw  her  aead  while  yet  in  smiles  1 
In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine, 
She  spoke  me  comfort,  oc  increased  my  pain." 


MARSHFIELD. 


Marshfrld  was  incorporated  in  1640.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Bulkley  (the  son  of  the  nrst  minister  of  Concord)  was  the  first 
minister.  He  was  ordained  about  the  time  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated. His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold,  who  was  settled 
here  in  1659,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  thirty-five  years. 
Rev.  Edward  Thompson,  the  next  in  succession,  was  settled  in 
16%;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Gardner,  in  1707,  who 
continued  in  the  ministry  upwards  of  thirty-one  years.  His  suc- 
cessors, Messrs.  Hill,  Green,  and  Brown,  were  all  settled  and  dis- 
missed in  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  Rev.  William  Shaw, 
D.  D.,  the  eighth  minister,  was  settled  in  1766,  and  continued  in 
the  pastoral  office  more  than  half  a  century.  T^e  first  minister  of 
the  Second  chiirch  was  Rev.  Atherton  Wales,  who  was  settled  in 
1739;  he  was  pastor  fifty-six  years,  and  died  in  1795,  aged  ninety- 
two.    Rev.  Elijah  Leonard  was  his  successor. 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  having  two  considerable 
streams:  one  called  North  river,  which  divides  the  town  from 
ScituatCi  and  South  river,  a  stream  pMnn^  through  tta  centnd 
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0/  tht  Hen.  Daniel  Wdnter't  Haute,  in  MarAfitli. 


part  of  the  town,  Tlie  above  is  a  soiiih-Avesiom  view  of  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  lion.  Daniel  Weteler,  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  tliis  town,  and  is  about  30  miles  from  Boston.  His  farm, 
which  is  staled  to  consist  of  about  1,000  acres,  comprises  some  of 
the  best  lands  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of 
pleasant  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  fine  distant  view  of  the 
ocean.  "  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Plymouth,  and  wai 
formerly  called  Rexham.  Peretrrine  White,  the  first  English  child 
born  in  New  England,  died  in  this  town,  July  20th,  1704,  aged  83. 
A  grandson  of  Governor  Carver  hved  here  to  the  age  of  102,  and 
in  1775  was  at  work  in  the  same  field  with  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson,  who  had  also  an  infant  son  in  the  house,  making 
five  generations.  l-Mward  Winslow,  some  years  governor  of  Ply- 
monm  colony,  resided  in  this  town."  In  1837,  there  were  2  cottoD 
mills,  1,896  spindles;  cotton  cloth  manufnctured,  172,366  yards; 
value  $21,800;  males  employed,  10;  females,  42.  There  was  also 
1  air  and  cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory.  There  are  6  churche^ 
3  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  and  I  Methodist  Popu- 
lation, 1,660. 


The  following  is  from  a  monument  in  this  town : 


an,  bi  ■  ijnn't  hand,  doth  upiln  lie 
run  If  iwptla  of  iliriiLJLr. 
Id  pUnMCM,  proplKli,  fM^\  butufii  mci 


In  hopH.  and  hill  bitcDt. 


MIDDLEBOROUGH. 


This  place  before  its  incorporation,  in  1660,  went  by  its  ladian 
lune  Namtuket.    The  Indians  were  formerly  numerous  in  *>ii« 
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towiuiiip,  being  governed  by  a  noted  sachem  called  Tispaean.  Id 
the  account  given  of  Middleborough  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Coll. 
Mu8.  Hist.  Soc.,  tiie  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  says : 

"  When  our  Plymomh  faihers  first  ssnt  two  mpssengprs  to  visit  olrl  .MLisasoil.  in 
JuIt.  I<i2l,  ihry  lodtril  the  first  nighl  al  Nania^kct,  vhpre  no  many  Indian^s  had  di«d 
a  (ew  years  befurr  that  the  living  cuuld  not  bury  the  deadj  bat  'their  skulls  and 
bone.^  appeared  in  many  places,  where  their  dwellinjrs  had  been.'  Niimosket  is  that 
pan  oS  Miililleburou^h  u'hpre  the  Eni;lish  be<^n  Iheir  plantntiun,  and  had  increiiKA 
10  about  sixteen  lamilies  before  Philip  began  his  war,  in  June,  IfGli.  As  soun  as  it 
bnke  out,  they  removed  away,  as  did  also  the  frienitly  Indians,  lo  Flyinoalh  Mnd  other 
cattern  placeM.  Philip  had  been  very  cunversunl  here  )  and  hecnuse  hi!i  friend  Jolui 
Sauaaman  informed  ihe  English  or  his  preparniinus  Tor  n-ar.  Sausainan  was  mur- 
dered on  a  frween  |)ond,  al  AsKuwumsel.  and  the  exrruiicm  iif  hi.«  niunlerers  hasietkcd 
00  the  war.  And  in  the  time  of  it,  Philip  oiice  sent  an  armv  tu  waylay  Capt.  Church, 
in  Assowamset  Neck,  which  is  in  the  south  part  of  Midilleboroiij;h.  He  was  also 
dereaieil  in  attempting  to  cross  a  river  upiin  a  tree  which  ha<l  tiillea  over  il.  This  was 
Ibe  river  betweeu  Middleborough  and  Bridgcwater." 

Middleborough  is  one  of  the  largest  townships  in  the  state,  being 
16  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  9  in  width,  and  ts  chiefly  a 
pine  plain.     There  are  numerous  ponds  in  the  town,  of  which  the 


Villagt  of  Four  Comm,  Middleboreugh. 


Assawamset  and  Long  Ponds  uro  the  largest.  The  outlet  of  these 
ponds  produces  an  extensive  water-power.  Bog  iron  ore  was  once 
extensively  nscd  in  this  town,  till  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  much  purer  ore  to  be  found  in  the  Assawamset 
pond.  There  are  also  some  indications  of  anthracite  coal.  There 
are  in  the  town  8  houses  of  worship,  4  Baptist,  3  Congregatiooal, 
and  1  Methodist. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Four  Comers,  the  princi- 
pal settlement  in  Middleborough,  as  it  is  seen  southward  of  the 
village,  tipon  the  Wareham  road.  The  village  consists  of  about 
SO  dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  academy,  the  spires  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance  in  the 
central  part  of  the  enirraving.    This  place  is  IS  miles  from  Ply- 
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mouth,  20  from  New  Bedford,  11  from  Tawiton,  14  from  Warn- 
ham,  and  34  from  Boston.  Population,  5,005.  In  1837,  there 
were  2  cotton  mills,  2,384  spindles ;  553,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
were  manufactured;  value,  $39,710;  males  employed,  21* 
females,  67.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  ana 
forks ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $52,500 ;  hands  employed, 
42;  capital  invested,  $22,0(X);  there  were  2  forges,  i  air  and 
cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory;  12,500  straw  bonnets  -were 
.  y  manufactured,  valued  at  $40,505.  Value  of  tacks  manufactured, 
$13,000 ;  15  males  and  4  females  were  employed.  Value  of  boards 
and  lumber,  $11,112;  value  of  shingles,  $5,616. 

The  fifstplanters  of  Middleborough  came  mainly  from  Plymouth ;  they  returned 
tere  liter  I^ilip's  war,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Fuller  preached  to  them  until  a  chun^  was 
ftrmed  among  them,  and  he  was  ordained  their  pastor,  in  1694.  He  died,  greatlv 
lamented,  in  1695,  aged  66.  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  was  the  second  minister,  bat  his 
^  ^  baUls  wen  snch  that  he  ^i-as  deposed  from  his  office.  The  third  minister  was  Ber. 
FMer  Thacher,  who  was  ordained  in  1709,  and  was  a  faithful  and  successful  Tn»i»i«to^ 
.  fiv  nearlf  thir^-five  years  \  his  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvanus  Conant,  who  was  ordained 
in  1745.  Mr.  Conant  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  1777,  and  his  successor  was  Ber. 
Joeeph  Barker,  who  was  ordained  in  17811.  A  second  precinct  ^*as  formed  in  the 
■omn-west  part  of  Middleborough,  including  a  part  of  Taunton,  in  1719.  About  the 
year  1724,  a  church  being  constituted  therein,  Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  of^dained 
pastor,  and  continued  with  them  about  thirty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Gakk 
Turner,  who  was  ordain^  in  1761.  In  1743,  a  third  precinct  was  constituted  in  the 
north-west  part  of  Middleborough^  including  a  jpart  of  Bridgewater.  A  church 
formed  there  in  1756,  and  the  next  rear  Rev.  Solomon  Reed  was  installed  Iheir 
he  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  1787  by  Rev.  David  Gumey. 

Titicut  precinct  was  constituted  in  1743.  A  kind  of  an  Independent  chnrdi 
fonned  here  in  1748,  and  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  die 
same  year.  A  regular  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1756,  and  Mr.  Badns 
was  installed  pastor.  The  ttamd  Baptist  church  in  Sliddleborongh  originated  ia  Ae 
following  manner :  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  discovered  such  evils  in  Mr.  l^mer  as  ^gat 
a  turn  to  his  mind  about  principles.  He  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  BaptiatSy  aad 
joined  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Swanzey,  which  Ls  the  first  of  that  denonunatkii  ia 
Massachusetts.  In  1717,  he  removed  into  Assowamset,  being  the  first  EnffUah  frnfly 
who  settled  in  that  neck  of  land.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1757,  and  Mr. 
Hinds  was  ordained  their  pastor  next  year.  The  third  Baptist  church  was  coastitnied 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  Middleborough,  near  Carver  and  Warehara,  in  1761,  and 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Jones  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
Asa  Hunt,  from  Braintree,  who  was  ordained  in  1771 ;  his  successor  was  Rer.  Sam- 
uel Nelson,  the  grandson  of  the  first  Baptist  in  Middleborough  j  he  was  ordained  in 
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This  place  was  a  part  of  Bridgewater  until  1821.  In  1738,  th« 
north  part  of  the  west  parish,  and  a  small  part  of  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  east  parish,  were  incorporated  into  a  precinct,  and 
called  the  north  parish.    It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1821. 

The  Rev.  John  Porter  was  their  first  pastor ;  he  was  ordained  in  1740,  and  died  ia 
1802,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age  and  the  62d  of  his  ministry.  Rev.  Asa  Meech,  his  s»> 
cessor,  was  ordained  in  1800,  and  dismissed  by  a  mutual  council  in  1811 ;  he  was 
ailerwArds  installed  in  Canterbury,  in  Connecticut.  His  successor  was  Ser.  Daniel 
Huntington,  who  was  ordained  in  1812.  In  a  history  of  Bridgewater  in  1818.  irindi 
then  confttted  of  four  parishes,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Hunting's  aOuy  wmm  tM^ 
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vhich  irn!!  thp  hi^ein  in  town.  The  following  is  alsosDited:— "I(  U 
bir,"  fanys  ihc  wrilcr)  "  that  eai'h  of  Ihc  Cun^creeationnl  pariKhn  are  now  enjoying 
the  lalNin  o(  thfir  thinl  inlniMpr.  The  iKiicral  lur^rity  of  iheir  paxlon  is  alM 
wonliy  at  niUii'i-.  Fciiir  uf  ihcm,  Hr.  Perkins,  Mr.  J.  Anpcr,  Nr.  Shnw,  ud  Mr. 
Purler,  who  were  cniiteiopurariiw,  lived  to  Ihc  Rrenl  aijes,  rtspectivdy,  of  86,  B6,  S3^ 
87,  anJ  ilicil  in  the  tiid,  I'M,  liOlh,  and  liSd  year  of  their  minisliy.  These,  with  Mr. 
Keith,  who  wtts  7<i,  and  Mr.  Sninuel  Angicr,  who  van  62  years  of  a^,  are  ihc  only 


thatei 


r  died  in 


if  Kortk  Eridgertaiir. 


Tlic  above  is  a  southern  view  of  llie  central  part  of  North 
Bridgcwatcr,  which  is  a  lar;^,  lloiirishini!,  and  wHl-biiilt  village, 
coniilKtiiic:  of  upwards  of  100  dwcUiiig-hotises.  Tiiere  are  threo 
churches  in  the  village,  2  Cougrrgulioiml,  (I  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian,) and  1  New  Jernsalein.  'l')iorc  is  a  Methndist  churrh  in  the 
western  jiart  of  the  town.  Population,  2,701.  Distanon,  25  milea 
from  I'lyinotith,  13  to  Tauntim,  ami  2n  from  Itosron.  The  town- 
ship is  generaliy  iovrl,  and  wr-ll  wntrrcd  hy  springs  and  hrooks; 
the  sod  is  varied ;  some  piirts  arc  stronii  and  fiTtilo,  soine  excellent 
for  tillagi'.  and  a  consideralilt!  quantity  of  meadow  land.  Iron 
was  fontHTly  niaunliuturcd  lien^  in  some  cxtciil.  The  mantifao 
Hire  cit"  IkkHs  and  shoes  is  a  vi-ry  imjiortant  hrauch  of  tiusiness  in 
this  town.  Ill  I!S3",  thi>rf!  werft  7!MN)ll  pairs  of  boots  and  22,300 
of  s)ioos  inanufiicturcd,  the  value  of  which  was  ,§IS4,200 ;  males 
emjiioyed,  '."iO;  females,  375.  There  were  '.i  manufactories  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  the  value  of  articles  manitfactiired, 
S^tS.^DO ;  hands  employed,  3!).  There  is  a  col  ion  mill  and  some 
other  man  uf:ict  tiring  establish  men  is  in  the  limits  of  the  town. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  a  New  Jerusalem  church  in 
this  j)lace.  The  following,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  of  this  de- 
nommation,  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  summary  of  its  leading 
doctrines : 
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ll«d  iniich,  and  wm  rm  lernM  of  intimiiejr  whh  tiM  Ihmh 
I7i:t.  lie  piihliMhcd  many  philnrnphical  works.  BfuiT  w^ 
4!  wnrkj,  which  phi  lose  iiiheni  uf  a  later  period  have  ctabtMa 


of  education  Uuaht  at  that  period.    He  travrlM 
man  uf  that  penad.    Previmia  to  the  yiiir  17-1" 
obMnratkma  and  dbicoverles  are  traa'd  iii  tlie.'^! 
aa  their  own. 

"In  1743,  he  was  called  loperfhnn  higher  duti«^ :  in  reference  to  which  hft  ■ayn,  '  f  hRvn  been  calm 
to  a  hnly  oftke  by  the  Lord  himwlf,  whu  mrwt  CMciniHly  niuniff^tcd  hiiiiM^If  in  prnmn  to  me.  his  aerranl, 
in  thf>  year  174^1:  when  lie  np<Minl  m\y  .mchl  \o  the  vii;w  of  the  dpirilual  world,  and  ffrante<1  me  the  priri* 
lege  (if  conveniinic  wftli  npirils  nml  nnsrMi.'  '  Fn^m  th.it  timr  I  hcLran  tn  print  and  ptiblieh  rarifHie  arroiM 
that  have  been  nen  l^  me,  or  nnvalin!  to  inu  :  ni<  rt'4|MMMinc  heaven  and  nell,  tlie  !«tMte  of  man  after  deall^ 
the  true  wornhip  of  God,  the  i>piritii.-il  itcniH;  of  iliu  AVonl ;  with  nmwy  other  more  hnponaut  nuaiets  coo- 
diicive  tnaalratinn  and  tnie  wi^loin.' 

"  lli!t  works  were  all  written  in  i^niin.  Fn«  theolotric.il  wnrk^  rompri««c.  in  Knclinh,  about  27  voluiDa 
octavo,  and  arc  aa  fitllowA,  not  rci^ardini!  th<>.  iirilrr.  as  in  time,  in  which  they  were  written : 

"  1.  Thr  Four  Lendmp:  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  viz.  conrerninjj  the  Loid, 
ooncerninR  th'»  Sacrod  Scripture**,  conceminjj  Faith,  aud  concprninff  Life.  The  above 
were  orisrinally  published  sepannely,  ami  are  .small  works.  2.  The  New  Jerusalem 
and  its  Heavenly  Docnines.  3.  A  Briel'  Kxixisitiun  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New 
Church.  These  are  alsr*  small  works.  1.  The  True  Christian  RHi^ion,  or  ihe  Uni- 
versal Thcolujry  of  the  New  Chun^h.     This  ccimpriscs  akuit  bOO  pages  octavo. 

"The  works  aluvo  nnniivniti.'Nl  tmi  mor"  imnirnlarly  of  ilortrinnl  wihierts.    The  dortrlne  concemin* 
the  liOnl  may  he  otnsiitereii  hr  one  »»f  ;hp  ini*-i  impun.tiire.     It  in  imw  ri'veilfd,  ihni  the  IxMtl  is*  one,  bolJi  in 
eatenre  and  fiersiHi:  that  there  l^a  divini'  trinity  in  ili^  |>rTHii:i  of  Je.su.n  C'hru^.  coii<<!Hting  of  Father,  &«, 
and  Holy  Spirit.    The.*  three  niakr-  um*  pcrr^o.i.  «<<  tin-  mkiiI.  N^ly.  ami  thi-ir  i>|M7raiinn.~niake  one  man. 
Gonceming  reil^'mplkin,  it  in  now  ahoxvn  that  thf  lUvine  :iK>':nni-iJ  .i  hiiin.in  nature  ami  dwelt  with  man, 
wliereby  a  way  w&<i  opened  In  the  whir.h  ihi«<»>  wlio  h.id  alifo.-itfil  tlu^nMelves  fnmi  Him,  mii^ht,  conatot- 
ently  with  their  fteedom.  1w  restnivf!.    h  r*  folly  rhown  th:it  ihrre  w.u  the  ume  endeavor  on   the  part  of 
the  Divine  to  save  man  before  as  after  the.  a<lvci.t:  liiii  men  had  luToine  w  corrupt,  and  had  renawed 
themaelveA  m  far  from  divine  InnneDcefl,  that  tite  divion  end>Mviir  tn  save  iMCame  coinpamtlvely  ioopieia- 
tive.    Omnipotence  alone  cannot  iBve :  if  jo.  all  would  at  once  lie  H.-iV(*d,  and  even  demona  he  cmvanad 
Into  anjErela.    Tlie  mtlkrinw  vf  the  assunml  hiiinanity  were  endured,  tliat  man  mleht  in  freedom  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  Maker,  and  not  to  recmirile  the  Fathi*r  to  the  worUl— The  doctrines  of  the  New  Chpirh  He 
verv  fully  and  freely  contnutod  with  tln^te  which  usually  prevail.    They  are  exnlainet]  with  aimplieity, 
andwKh  none  of  the  |iemia:*lvo  mean.'*  n^mlly  adopteil  to  poKJiice  CJinverts.     fhe  same  coome  is  alv 
adofHed  by  the  receivers  nf  tlie  New  (Church  ddCtrine',    Thosf  who  aro  KntiRtle«l  with  the  doetrinee  which 
now  prevail  in  the  Christiaii  church  will  havu  no  thvirrt  to  cinbniC'^  thcvw  of  tlie  New  Church :  and  whie 
tlMT  are  thus  satisfied  ihiav  doctrine.i  can  do  them  no  eoixl.    But  aU,  of  whatu\'er  sect,  who  ar«  perpieaed 
wKh  the  do!.nnaM  in  which  they  have  b-'en  ediicaie<l,  iiiay  here  linil  reli<?f    The  trlnitarian,  whraw  mind 
ia  troubled  with  the  idrti  of  a  divHioii  of  the  divine  e^t^MiCo  into  ihrr^  iw^nyms,  or  somethins:  ei)uivaleai 
thereto,  may  he.rc  have  hi*  doutiti*  di^pi^lled.  and  "bo  eivibled  to  -tee  a  dinne  tritiiiy  in  the  person  of  the  SavioK, 
Tlie  coiiMicutiuus  Utiilarian.  who  cheri-ihiM  tht;  idea  of  a  unity  in  the  (judhead,  and  Ik  neverthelees  unwill- 
Ing  to  take  the  attrilMite  of  divinity  fntin  tin*  Saviiir.  and  w  tints  jHrrplexed  with  doulitif,  may  here  ba  abia 
to  exalt  the  character  of  the  .^avidr  into  true  divinity,  and  into  a  oiivne«i  with  the  Father.     Tlie  Univer- 
aalist,  who  may  not  have  C4*nfiruiu«l  hinisnlf  in  that  bi>lief,  iHit  is  uimIiIk  to  nee  how  a  behi(»  of  pure  kwa 
can  punish,  may  here  hi;  leil  to  woi  that  tlie  Imrd  puiiiixhe.t  nu  one;  that  the  divine  iuflueiK^e  is  equally 
bestowed  upon  aH,  but  tliut  it  is  differently  reccivetl  by  inea. 

"  5.  The  Wisdom  of  Angrels  concerninjif  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom. 
6.  The  Wisdom  of  the  An^ls  concerning  the  Divine  Providence.  These  two  make 
about  500  pages  octavo.  7.  The  Nature  of  the  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body,  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  either  by  Physical  Influx,  or  by  Spiritual  InfloXy 
or  by  Pre-established  Harmony.  This  is  a  small  work.  8.  Delights  of  Wisdom  con- 
cerning Conjugial  Love,  cVc.     About  500  pages  octavo. 

"  In  the  treatise  here  numbered  5,  it  is  shown  that  the  Lord  appears  in  the  spiritual 
world  as  a  sun  ;  that  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world  re,semble  each  other  in  ap- 
peanmce  ;  that  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man  correspond,  and  that  the  former  acts 
upon,  Alls,  moves  and  controls  the  latter;  that  man  has  a  spiritual  body  within  the 
natural  body,  having  similar  sensations  to  the  latter,  but  in  a  higher  degree ;  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  man  continues  a  living  being  in  human  form,  with  all  his 
powers,  faculties  and  sensations  entire.    Concerning  the  Divine  Providence,  our  limits 
will  not  enable  us  to  S})eak.     Suffice  to  say,  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  however  mys- 
teriously the  lot  of  some  may  be  cast  in  this  life,  yet,  with  each  and  every  individual, 
his  best  possible  future  and  eternal  happine.<Js  is  every  moment  provided  for,  aJihouA 
at  the  time  in  a  way  unknoun  to  him,  yet  in  a  manner  the  best  which  his  state  will 
admit  of.    Of  marriage,  it  is  shown  that  man  after  death  continues  male  and  ^*"~5; 
that  the  dis.solution  of  the  material  body  offers  no  violence  to  the  mind  or  stmlj  Jf 
which  so  important  a  feature  as  that  of  a  distinctness  of  the  sex  is  obliterated,    m 
the  most  ancient  churcrh,  called  the  golden  age,  men  saw  and  acknowled^  ^    ? ™i 


part 

restore  this  lost,  but  happy  condition  of  the  church.  oiiiTes  oc 

"  9.  Arcana  Ccelesiia,  or  Heavenly  Mysteries,  contained  in  the  S^icTcd  Scnpw^^ 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  manifested  and  laid  open  j  beginning  wilYi  xY^i^^^^^^*^ 
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TwdTe  yolumes,  octavo.  10.  Apocalypse  Revealed ;  wherein  are  disdoBed  the  arcana 
therein  foretold,  which  have  hitherto  remained  concealed.  Two  volumes,  octavo.  11. 
The  Apocalypse  Explained.    Six  volumes,  octavo. 

"  In  thene  workt  the  spiritual  Bcruto  of  the  sacrwl  wnpturai  in  uiifuld»Hf .  The  Wmd  b  wrictm  ueord- 
Inf  to  the  lawa  of  eorrespoiKtence  of  nfttural  with  aplritiial  thinev,  and  thus  diflen  fhun  all  other  booki. 
A  work  written  by  a  man  nccetttartly  pmcfiedii  fnnii  aflffCiioii.^  tii>he  and  iiniKed ;  the  tritbe  la  which  hb 
affection  or  love  are  embiMtied  are  finite  and  liniititl.  The  writer  hits  in  view  Mme  end  which  he  wishea 
to  accomplish,  and  the  truthii  which  he  exprHsca-j  in  wonl.i  :ire  iv*  limited  as  the  end  and  cauM  from 
which  ihey  proc-ecd.  The  wimL*  written  are  htit  a  niirmr.  in  wliirh  nre  wen  the  4ir(H:tinn5  and  thouphta. 
the  end  aiwl  nwitiveA  of  the  writer.  But  the  Infinin»  Mimt  i>r  ilie  Supr^'nii*  (hkhI,  in  diciaiinie  tlie  Word 
thpMiph  the  iiisniriHl  writera.  could  have  lud  nothiuif  U*««  in  view  iluiii  xUc  liest  iinsmble  gtvNl  of  the  wlK^d 
human  race.  An  ohjeci  Nhort  of  thi^,  and  menu.*)  eniplnyud  i4  whirli  niiv  thiiu;  Hhi<rt  of  jjArfeciiun  can  ha 
l>redrcated,  mim  imply  mtrnt^ihinff  nluirt  of  intinity  in  the  Mviuc  lir-inir.  ai.<l  n>iuler  inipr(i|)er  the  cxprea- 
Hion,  '  Word  of  G«^I.'  >m  api)!i«>d  to  the  Hiicr(»il  >cri|)inn-4.  It  is  iin|»xHihli>  fur  ina.i  tn  adapt  truih.'<  to  all 
men,  or  to  all  states  of  minil ;  it  i;*  eipially  irnjuvt.'iiUlt;  for  flu-  I>iviii«>  t<»  do  Ivt^.  It  in  ttii  accuunl  of  the 
adaptaitoii  of  tnuhii  to  all  nuntlciiid;  that  tlM;  Woni  nf  Ciml  m  ra|xihle  nf  b-iin?  rrc.MvvJ  in  such  a  variet/ 
of  diflcreiit  wayii,  and  not  bi:c.in'W  tnitlw  tlll•nl^>l>lv(.■H  art*  at  v;u'i:(ni'e  with  cacli  otlutr.  The  8phi^re  of  the 
divine  operation  is  not  Iimite<(  tn  ()kii<>ter.t  few,  who  ure  thuuuht  to  Im>,  or  who  ff.-illy  an*.  t)etter  than  othen, 
but  extends  to  all.  *  If  I  .iffvnd  up  into  lii*avi>n.  tlion  art  tliori? :  if  1  nuike  niy  bol  in  Iiell,  hithold,  thou  act 
there.'  When  the  Bpiritual  venw  of  the  Woni  h  opened,  thf;  infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  seen  la 
expreanionB  whrh  i«eem  to  imply  in  him  uni.'>;r  iMifl  wrath,  anil  the  immulabiUiy  of  God  is  Mceu  in  tkM 
which  aeein  tu  imply  in  liiui  repentance  a: id  chaji^c  of  p(ir|xv:e. 

12.  "  A  Treatise  concrmin^  Honvcn  and  Hell,  and  of  the  wonderAil  things  therein 
heard  and  seen.  About  4tK)  pap:es,  ocinvo.  13.  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  the  Destruction  of  Rabylun  ;  showing  that  all  the  predictions  contained  in  the 
Apocalypse  are  at  this  day  fulfilled  ;  bein°:  a  testimony  of  things  heard  and  seen.  14. 
A  Continuation  conceriring  the  Last  Judgment  <iml  the  Spiritual  World.  These  are 
small  works. 

'<  In  the  treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  it  is  shoxi-n  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  live 
in  societies  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  all  arc  associated  act!ordins:  to  their  seve- 
ral states  and  different  dispositions — that  the  happiness  uf  heaven  consists  in  a  tilt  of 
usefulness,  and  thence  of  activity.  The  unhnppine.^s  of  the  wicked  docs  nut  consist 
in  their  beins:  rejetrted,  punished,  and  cuiyt  into  hell  by  the  Lord,  for  this  is  not  the  case ; 
they  separate  thems<»lves  from  the  ff<x>d,  and  form  associations  with  evil  spirits,  because 
they  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  their  society  ;  but  their  misery  consists  in  hating 
and  despisine:  others,  in  having  all  their  thoui;hts  and  aO'ectioiis  centered  in  diemselves 
— thus  in  living  contrary  to  the  order  of  heaven." 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1711.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Lewis 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1712,  and  continued  in  the  pas- 
toral office  about  39  years.  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  succeeded  him 
in  the  ministry  at  the  close  of  1754,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral 
oflUce  34  years.  He  died  in  1788,  aged  83,  and  waf?  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Whitman,  who  cx)ntinucd  in  the  ministry  about  9  years.  A 
son  of  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  missionary  among  the  Marshpee 
Indians,  next  succeeded ;  he  continued  in  the  ministry  at  this  place 
about  If)  months,  when  he  died.  In  1801,  Rev.  MoFrell  Allen  was 
ordained  the  next  pastor. 

*^  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Duxbury,  and  with  that 
town  was  called  MalakeesU  by  the  Indians.  Here  was  the  first 
saw-mill  in  Plymouth  colony,  and  the  only  one  in  the  colony  for 
more  than  forty  years  after  its  settlement."  North  river  separates 
this  town  from  Hanover,  and  two  of  its  considerable  branches  rise 
from  several  ponds  in  this  town.  This  stream  is  quite  narrow, 
but  deep,  and  very  crf>oked.  Two  companies  were  incorporated  in 
this  town  in  1814  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
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with  capitals  of  $100,000  each.  In  1S37,  there  was  1  cotton 
mill,  1  cupola  furnace,  2  tack  factories,  and  2  shingle  mills. 
"Number  of  vessels  built,  8;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1000;  value 
of  the  same,  $10,000;  hands  employed,  8."  Population,  1,258. 
Distance,  12  miles  from  Plymouth,  9  from  Scituate  Harbor,  and  27 
from  Boston. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Plymouth,  tbe  first  ]XTnianent  settlement  by  civilized  man  in 
New  Euffland,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  harlx)r  on  the  south- 
western part  of  Massachusetts  bay.    Its  Indian  name  was  Patuxel. 
It  is  built  on  the  shore,  u])on  an  easy  declivity,  beneath  the  brow 
of  an  extensive  pine  ])lain.     The  declivity  is  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in   length. 
The  soil  of  this  tract  is  good,  but  that  of  the  plain  is  of  but  little 
value.     The  harbor  is  formed  partly  by  a  Ix'ach,  extending  three 
miles  northerly  from  the  mouth  of  Eel  brook,  south  of  the  village. 
This  beach,  which  serves  to  break  the  waves  rolling    in    from 
Massachusetts  bay,  has  been  much  damaged  by  violence,   and  in 
former  years  even  the  safety  of  tlic  harbor  has  been  endangercd. 
Large  appropriations  have  l)(»en  made  by  the  town,  as  Ave  11  as  by 
the  state,  and  recently  by  the  general  government,  for  the  repair 
and  preservation  of  the  beach,  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  harbor.     The  township  of  Plymouth  was  once  mucli  larger 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  very  largest,  in  point 
of  territory,  in  tlui  state.     It  exit^nds  on  the  coast  about   .sixteen 
miles  from  north  to  south.     The  land  is  generally  hilly,  barren, 
and  sandy;  hut  a  border  of  considerable  extent  on  the  seaboard 
consists  of  a  rich  loamy  soil.     JNunierous  small  streams  cross  the 
township  in  various  directions,  and  there  arc  more  than  fifty  per- 
manent ponds,  and  more  than  IJOOi)  acres  are  covered  Avith  water. 

Plymouth  viUage  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  U 
is  a  port  of  entry,  and  county  town — 30  miles  north-west  of  Barn- 
stable, 25  easterly  of  Taunton,  35  south-easterly  of  Boston,  and 
439  mijes  from  Washington.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  but  not  of 
sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  A  considerable  number  of 
vessels  belong  here,  most  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  and 
coasting  business.  There  are  in  the  village  2  banks — the  "  Old 
Colony  Bank"  and  "  Plymouth  Bank,"  each  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000 ;  and  '•  The  Marine  hisurance  Company,"  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  In  1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills;  number  of 
spindles,  3,764;  yards  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  706.810; 
value,  $61,0S1 ;  males  employed,  27;  females,  67.  There  were  3 
nail  factories;  1,500  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured;  value, 
$200,(X)0 ;  hands  employed,  50.  There  were  45  vessels  eniploved 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  29,058  quintals  of  codfisli  and 
1,436  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken;  value,  §95,571 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 362,    There  were  4  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery* 
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tonnage,  1,300 ;  hands  rmployed,  100 ; 
and  47,250  of  whale  oil  i  '     ' 


7,2.'>0  gallons  of  spenn  oil 
were  obtainetl ;  va\\v\  859,062.  There 
were  2 cordage  manufactories;  value  of  cordage  mannfactiired, 
$177,62.);  hands  employed,  135.  Sliip-biijldmg  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice,  there  is  the 
court-house,  the  church  of  the  lirst  society,  a  gothic  structure,  and 
the  monumental  edifice,  or  Pilgrim  Iltitt.  There  are  in  the  whole 
eight  places  of  wor.ship  in  the  town,  »  Congregalional,  2  Uaptist, 
and  1  Universalist.     Population,  f>X]'ii. 

The  village  of  Plymouth  is  compactly  built,  and  for  the  space 
of  half  a  mile  north  aud  south  from  tlie  town  square  very  few 
building  lots  are  uunccupi<'d.  '■Not  a  dwelliug-house  of  ancient 
date  or  antique  form  now  reiu:iins  in  towu.  Those  recently  erected 
are  in  the  style  of  uioilem  architecture,  and  the  larst'st  proportion 
of  the  bnildiugs  in  the  place  .ire  p.Tiutcd  of  a  light  color,  and 
exliibit  an  air  of  neatness  and  clcL'ance."  This  is  a  jilace  of  resort 
for  strangers  during  the  simimer  season,  and  no  tnin-bom  son  of 
New  lihi gland  can  visit  this  place,  consecrated  by  the  "Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  without  emotion. 


riiAT'i-  ll.'U,  riym«mh. 
The  above  is  a  repiesinlalioii  of  the  Pilgrim  Hall.  This 
edifice  is  situated  at  the  norih-wostcm  extremity  oi  the  vil- 
lage, and  its  situation  presents  a  fnll  view  of  the  outer  Jiarbor. 
The  corner-stone  of  this  building  was.  with  appropriate  .solemnities, 
laid  on  the  first  of  September,  1S21.  The  building  was  not  entirely 
completed  till  1834,  The  Ibllowin:;  is  a  list  of  the  articles  de- 
posited in  an  excavation  made  in  the  corner-stone  for  the  piirjioso. 
•<  J}«wuri.— SermoD  delK-crrd  at  Plvmraiih  hjr  Ruhen  CiiNhmnn.  1>KVinhiT  12tli, 
inCl.— First  newipaper  prininl  in  ihp  tild  Ciilnny.  br  .Viitlianivl  Oirrilv. ni  I'lyiniHiib, 
\a  ITBti.— Ci.iB!<  of  the  Unhcfl  Pint.-*,  ami  of  Mussiirhiuu-ilN.— Oiks  ciiuipiMnl  fcir  iba 
Annivi^nary.— ConMitutiuii  of  ihi-  Pilgrim  Si*ii-iy,  auil  ihr  nnmc!!  tX  its  inrmlien — 
Daniel  Wcteier'!!  CrnWry  Or?Hi<m  llir  is^d.— Mawachusptls  RpEWter.— Old  Colnnf 
Hemoria],  beinn  in  Muy,  \%-i2,  )>y  Allf-n  Dnnfnrlh.— C'olutiiliinii  Ceiiliwl,  b}-  Benjamin 

Bnuell,  cnntnining  nti  acriiuni  'nf   iliu  cniry  of  Giriifral  LafuiTttc  ir *-  —  -* 

BoMAl — Flau — '  111  6'»'*''ul  mcuiury  of  01 "'        ■■-■••- 
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their  naiivc  cooniry.  for  ih«  sake  of  pplisrioo.  and  here  snceessfnlly  liid  the  fixuidatiaii 
of  FT*»jjA/m  aiid  Empir*-.  Dec«ni.^r  xxu.  A.  D  MDCXX.  th«r  (ie^cendants.  the  Pilfniai 
Socieir.  have  r?i!^  ibi>  evl^fice.  August  xxxi.  A.  D.  MDCCCXXIV.  A.  P^kus, 
AfctH.'TLCT.    J.  A:  A.  S  Tayl:e.  BriL^tEs.     H.  Morse.  Sc."  '' 

In  1&34.  Col.  Sargent,  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Pilgrim  Society 
his  valuable  painting,  repre.<ienting  the  landing  of  the  Fathers  from 
the  May  Flower,  in  1620.  This  paintins.  which  decorates  the  walls 
of  the  Pilgrim  Hall,  is  valued  at  s3.rwHLl.  It  is  about  13  by  16 
feet,  and  represents  all  iIk-  prominent  j^ersons  in  the  colony  who 
first  laiMk'd.  tK'iiitr  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  acquisition. 
Among  the  anti«iuitii*s  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  there 
is  an  antique  cbair.  said  tr»  have  F»elonaed  to  Ciovenior  Carver — 
the  identical  sword-blade  used  by  C'aptain  Miles  Standish — ^the 
identical  cap  worn  by  Kiii'j  Philip — and  a  variety  of  implements 
wrought  of  stone  by  the  natives,  such  as  axes,  tomahawks,  arrow- 
heads, A:c. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  celebration  of  the  landing  of 
the  Fathers  is  Uiken  from  Dr.  Tliachers  History  of  Plymouth, 
second  edition,  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work,  pubhshed  by 
Messrs.  Marsh.  Capen  and  Lyon.  Boston,  1S35. 

••  Fnday.  IV.f  *fmlx?r  2J.  ( ITi '.'.; — The  Old  Colony  Club,  agreeably  to  a  vote  passed  the 
18th  irist:trjt,  met.  in  '^<i]ii:iii?moratii.>n  ul'  the  landinsf  of  their  vonhy  ancesiurs  in  this 
plai.'P.  On  the  morniirj:  of  the  said  day,  after  disohar^ng  a  cannon,  was  hoisted  upon 
the  hall  an  elegant  silk  d^s;.  with  the  following  inscnpiion,  *  (Hd  Colony ^  1620.'  At 
11  oVUjcW.  a.  M.,  the  members  of  the  club  appeared  at  the  hall,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Mr.  Howlaiid)  innholder.  which  is  erected  upon  the  spot  where 
the  first  licensed  house  in  the  Old  Colony  formerly  stood.  At  half  alter  two  a  decent 
repast  was  served,  which  consisted  of  the  following  dishes,  viz. 

<•  1,  a  lar:,'e  baked  Indian  whortleberry  pudding ;  2,  a  dish  of  sauquetach,  (succatach, 
cttni  and  beans  Ix^iled  tu<;ether)  ;  3,  a  dish  of  clams ;  4.  a  dish  of  oysters  and  a  dish 
of  coflfish  ;  5,  a  haunch  of  venison,  roasted  by  the  first  jack  brought  to  the  colony ; 
r>,  a  dish  of  sea-l<iwl ;  7.  a  dish  of  frost-fish  and  eels ;  8,  an  apple  pie ;  ^,  a  coarse 
of  cranberry  tarts,  and  cheese  made  in  the  Old  Colony. 

"  These  articles  wop*  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner,  all  appearance  of  luxury  and 
extravagance  l)f.*in;;  avoided,  in  imitation  of  our  ancestors,  whose  memory  we' shall 
ever  respect.  At  I  o'cUi'rk.  P.  M.,  the  members  of  our  club,  headed  by  the  steward, 
carrying  a  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  Old  Colony,  hand  in  hand  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  the  hall.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  procession  in  front  of  the  hall,  a 
number  of  descendants  from  the  first  settlers  in  the  Old  Colony  drew  up  in  a 
regular  file,  and  divharged  a  volley  of  small-arms,  succeeded  by  three  cheers,  which 
were  returned  by  the  club,  and  the  gentlemen  generously  treated.  After  this,  appear- 
ed at  the  private  grammar-school,  ojiposite  the  hall,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
pupils  of  Mr.  W'adswnrth,  who,  to  express  their  joy  upon  this  occasion,  and  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  tiicir  ancestors,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  joined  ia 
Kinging  a  song  very  applicable  to  the  day.  At  sunsetting  a  cannon  was  discharged, 
and  the  flag  struck.  In  the  evening  the  hall  was  illuminated,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, being  previously  invited,  joined  the  club,  viz. 

Col.  George  Watson,  Capt.  Gi<leon  While,  Mr.  Edward  Clarke, 

Col.  James  Warren,  Capi.  Elkanah  Watson,  Mr.  Alexander  Scammell^ 

James  Hovey,  Esq.  Capt.  Thomas  Davis,  Mr.  Peleg  Wadswonh, 

Th<>mas  3Iayhcw,  Esq.  T)r.  Nathaniel  Loihrop,  Mr.  Thomas  South wonh  Hou'. 

William  Watson,  Es<i.  Mr.  John  Ru.sscll,  land. 

"The  president  being  seated  in  a  large  and  venerable  chair,  which  was  formerly 
I»osses.se(l  by  William  Bradford,  the  second  worthy  governor  of  the  Old  Colony,  and 
presented  to  the  club  by  our  friend  Dr.  Lazarus  Le  Baron  of  this  town,  delivered 
several  appropriate  toasts.  After  spending  an  evening  in  an  agreeable  manner,  in 
recapitulating  and  conversing  upon  the  many  and  various  advantages  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  first  settlement  of  this  coimtr^',  and  the  growth  and  increaso  of  the 
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same,  at  11  o'clock  in  ihe  evening  a  cannon  was  again  fired,  three  cheers  given,  and 
the  club  and  company  withdrew.'' 

In  1820,  a  society  was  instituted  at  Plymouth,  called  the  PUgrim 
Society^  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
The  design  of  this  association  is  to  commemorate  the  "  great  his- 
torical event"  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  "  and  to  per- 
petuate the  character  and  virtues  of  our  ancestors  to  posterity." 
The  centennial  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  this  year 
was  one  of  uncommon  interest,  and  the  concourse  of  people  was 
far  greater  than  on  any  former  celebration.  The  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster  was  selected  as  the  orator  on  the  occasion.  **  A  procession 
was  formed  at  11  o'clock,  soon  after  the  business  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society  was  transacted,  and,  escorted  by  the  Standish  Guards,  a 
neat  independent  company,  lately  orc^anized,  and  commanded  by 
Capt.  Coomer  Weston,  moved  through  the  main  street  of  the  town 
to  the  meeting-house,  and,  after  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
attended  by  the  same  corps  to  the  new  court-house,  where  they  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  though  simple  repast,  provided  in  a  style  very 
proper  for  the  occasion,  where  the  company  was  served  with  the 
treasures  both  of  the  land  and  sea.  Among  other  affecting  memo- 
rials, calling  to  mind  the  distresses  of  the  Pilgrims,  were  five 
kernels  of  parched  com  placed  on  each  plate,  alluding  to  the  time, 
in  1623,  when  that  was  the  proportion  allowed  to  each  individual, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity.  John  Watson,  Esq.,  respectable  by  his 
years,  and  dignified  by  his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  the  only 
surviving  member  of  the  Old  Colony  club,  presided  during  the 
hours  of  dinner.'* 

An  account  of  the  emigration,  the  landing,  the  sufferings,  &c., 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth,  is  given  in  the  outline  history 
prefixed  to  this  work.  The  place  in  which  the  settlers  located 
themselves  for  a  town  is  the  whole  extent  of  Leyden  street,  and  its 
environs.  This  street  was  laid  out  by  them,  and  extends  from  the 
town  square  in  a  gradual  descent  to  the  shore,  and  terminates  a 
little  south  of  the  Forefathers'  rock.  The  first  winter,  during  the 
great  mortality  among  the  settlers,  the  dead  were  buried  on  the 
bank,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rock  where  the  Fathers  landed : 
and  lest  the  Indians  should  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and 
wretched  state  of  the  English,  their  graves  were  levelled  and  sown 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  extent  of  their  loss.  This  place, 
which  is  a  small  square  on  the  sea-bank,  at  the  foot  of  Middle  street, 
is  called  CMs  IIUL  Cjiovenior  Carver's  remains,  it  is  supposed, 
were  interred  here,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  stone  has  been 
erected  to  designate  the  spot.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot,  affording  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  ocean.  "  About  the  year  1735,  an  enormous  freshet 
rushed  down  Middle  street,  by  which  many  of  the  graves  of  the 
Fathers  were  laid  bare,  and  their  bones  washed  into  the  sea."  A 
breastwork  and  platform  were  erected  on  this  bank  in  1742.  In 
tne  revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1814| 
s«)me  defences  were  erected  on  this  spot 
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ii  K  lake  of  abont  six  mi)et  io  circniafeKBce,  Bboat  two  miles  loafr 

St  uf  ihe  villagF,  and  from  it  issuer  the  lawn  brouk.  It  was  discorcred  by  Fn^at 
Billin^uD,  abinit  ihe  lirsi  of  January,  Ili:21.  while  mounted  oaa  tree  Msnding  on  a  hilL 
It  was  in  the  muUt  of  a  thick  lorest,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance  Billingtoti  suppoMdil 
to  be  another  sea.  In  this  pond  there  are  two  small  islands :  the  lar^^t,  coniaininc 
about  two  a<:res,  has  been  platued  wiih  apple  tiees.  The  pund  i.'  siockeid  with  [dckeici 
and  peri-h.  and  thr  ea^le  is  frequenllv  si'en  cowering  orer  il,  liaving  its  Best  in  iho 
Tieiaily.  Th«  I'alluw  deer  occaAionally  visits  this  pond  for  dnak.  and  to  brone  no 
in  margin.    For  many  years  this  place  was  a  lavurite  re.surt  for  social  ponies. 

In  the  south  pan  at  the  town  of  I'lyinouih,  bordering  on  Sandwich  and  Warebam, 
there  is  a  tract  of  country,  nearly  twenty  miles  Siiunre.  chiefly  covered  with  vood. 
This  place  lias  always  been  well  Mucked  nith  deer,  hilt  ihey  are  annually  ifainaed  oil 
by  banters.  In  Jauiiary.  Vr'^il.  a  heavy  snow,  layhi«  about  three  feet  deep,  so  in- 
peded  their  tmnioits  as  to  prove  fatal  to  a  lai^-  propuhiun  iif  the  .-^tuek.  The  hunten 
provided  lheinM.-lveM  niih  Huoa'^hue.i.  paruicd  ilie  deer,  and  killcil  and  captured  twD 
hundred,  of  which  about  fbtly  were  laketi  alive.  Tliere  are  on  ihr  niad  to  Sandwich, 
ia  till  wuxls,  twii  nicks,  called  Sacrijkn  Rarki,  which  are  covered  with  sticks  and  stoaes, 
which  havir  been  aecuiuulating  Iut  centuries.  It  was  the  constant  practice  for  the 
Indions,  whenpas.sinqby.totlirowoiitheruckastickor'-toiie.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley, 
who  spent  many  years  anions  the  natives  at  Marshpee,  endeavored  in  learn  from  them 
this  sininilar  rite,  but  coaU  only  conjecture  thnt  it  was  an  acknowledgmeDt  of  aji  in- 
Tuible  Being,  the  unknown  Gixl  whom  tliey  wornhippol,  Ihis  pile  being  Uieir  altar. 


The  annexed  is  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  Old  Colony  seal,  taken  from 
the  book  of  laws,  publislied  in 
lbb3.  I'liderneath  are  fac  similes 
of  [he  hand-writing  of  distinguish- 
ed persons  in  tlie  iX)lony. 


Immediately  in  the  rear  of  Plymouth  village  is  Burying  Hill,  for- 
merly Fort  Hill.  It  embraces  about  eight  acres,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  165  feel  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea.  On  the  summit 
of  the  south-western  side,  the  Pilgrims  at  first  erected  some  slight 
defences;  but  in  1675,  on  the  approach  of  Philip's  war,  they  erect- 
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ed  a  fort  150  feet  square,  strongly  palisaded,  101  feet  high,  and 
the  whole  circuit  of  this  fortification  is  distinctly  visible.  Tlie 
view  presented  from  this  eminence  is  rarely  excelled  by  any  in 
the  country.  Beyond  the  points  of  land  forming  the  harbor,  the 
great  bay  of  Massachusetts  opens  to  the  view,  bounded  at  the 
southern  extremity  by  the  penmsula  of  Cape  Cod.  On  the  north 
appears  the  village  of  Duxbury,  and  the  nandsome  conical  hill, 
once  the  property  and  residence  of  Capt.  Standish,  the  military 
commander  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Burying  Hill  is  so  named 
from  its  being  used  as  the  burying-place  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  that  sixty  years  should  have  elapsed  before 
a  grave-stone  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  at  Plymouth. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  their  poverty  and  want  of  artists.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  oldest  are  of  English  slate-stone.  The 
oldest  monument  in  the  yard  is  for  Edward  Gray,  a  respectable 
merchant,  whose  name  is  often  found  in  the  old  records.  The 
inscription  is,  **  Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Gray,  Gent,  aged 
about  fifty-two  years,  and  departed  this  life  the  last  of  JunCi 
1681."  The  following  are  also  copied  from  monuments  standing 
on  Burying  Hill. 

Here  lyes  y«  body  of  y«  Honorable  William  Bradford,  who  expired  Febmary  y*  20, 
1703-4,  aged  79  years. 

He  lived  long,  bat  was  still  doing  good, 
And  in  his  country's  service  lost  much  blood. 
AAer  a  life  well  spent  he's  now  at  rest ; 
His  very  name  and  memory  is  blest. 

Here  lyeth  boried  y«  body  of  that  precious  servant  of  God,  Mr.  Thomas  Coshmaii, 
who,  after  he  had  served  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God.  and  iNurticQlad|y 
the  church  of  Plymouth,  for  many  years  in  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  fell  asleep  im 
Jesus,  December  y«  10th,  1691,  and  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 


PLYMPTON. 


This  town  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Pljrmouth  county,  and 
was  originally  the  north-western  parish  of  Plymouth.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1707.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Cushman,  the  first 
minister,  was  ordained  in  1698.  His  successor,  Rev.  Jonathan 
Parker,  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1776.  Rev.  Ezra 
Sampson  was  the  next  minister;  he  resigned  in  1796.  The  next 
in  order  was  Rev.  Eben.  Withington,  Rev.  John  Briggs,  and  Rev. 
Elijah  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1809. 

Tlie  original  growth  of  forest  trees  here  was  rather  superior  in  size 
and  variety  to  other  kinds  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Pl3rmouth 
township ;  upland  and  swamp  oak,  maple,  walnut,  white  pine, 
white  cedar,  pitch  pine,  were  common.  The  Winnatuckset,  a 
branch  of  Taunton  river,  passes  through  the  western  width  of  this 
town,  and  the  natural  meadows  on  this  stream  had  early  attrac- 
tions, and  first  led  to  the  settlement  of  tliese  then  ''westerly  pre- 
cincts of  Plymouth."    Persons  by  the  names  of  Loring,  Gushing, 
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Lobdell,  Lazell,  and  Bradford  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  tho 
place.  There  is  a  Congregational  and  an  Universalist  church. 
Population,  835.  Distance,  8  miles  W.  of  Plymouth,  10  R  of 
Bridgewater,  and  32  south-easterly  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
was  one  cotton  mill,  spindles,  1,000 ;  cloth  manufiBM^tured,  180,000 
yards ;  value,  $18,000 ;  five  males  and  25  females  employed ;  one 
woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  36,154  yards  of  woollen  cloth 
manufactured;  value,  $40,171;  two  nail  factories ;  83  tons  of  nails 
manufactured;  value,  $16,180 ;  one  manufactory  of  shovels,  spades, 
forks  and  hoes ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $7,200. 


ROCHESTER. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1686.  As  early  as  1638,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  colony  court  of  Plymouth  '^  granted  lands  at  Semi- 
eon  to  a  committee  of  the  church  of  Scituate,  for  the  seating  ot  a 
township  and  a  congregation,"  &c.  The  territory,  however,  re- 
mained unoccupied  till  1651,  when  it  was  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  It  was  probably  purchased  of  the 
natives  the  same  year. 

After  this  purchase  there  were  several  others  made  at  varions  times.  The  town  it 
said  to  have  taken  its  name  flY>m  the  ancient  city  of  Rochester,  in  Kent,  England,  a 
shire  from  whence  many  of  the  first  planters  of  Scitnate  (and  of  course  Rochester) 
emigrated.  "  That  ancient  city  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oyster  fishery,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  history  that  these  oysters  were  celebrated  by  the  Romans  for  their  excellence." 
The  first  settlers  appear  to  have  come  into  the  place  about  the  year  1680 ;  they  were 
principally  from  Sandwich,  Marshfidd,  and  Scituate.  The  following  appear  to  have 
been  tne  first  principal  settlers. 

Mr.  Samuel  Arnold,   Samuel  Hammond,  Jacob  Rumpus,  Abraham  Holmei, 

John  Hammond,        John  Wing,  Joseph  Rurges,  Job  Winslow. 

Moses  Rarlow,  Aaron  Rariow,  John  Haskell, 

Samuel  White,  Joseph  Dotey,  Sprague, 

Rochester  is  a  large  township,  containing  about  sixty  square 
miles,  containing  various  kinds  of  soil ;  about  the  center  it  is  light 
and  sandy;  some  parts  are  rocky  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  in  some 
places  the  soil  is  luxuriant,  producing  good  crops  of  grass.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  the  town  is  salt.  Ship-building  has  also 
formed  an  important  branch  of  business  in  the  place.  There  is 
about  60  sail  of  merchant  and  coasting  vessels  owned  here.  There 
are  8  churches,  4  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  2 
Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  for  Friends.  MaUapoisei,*  on  an  inlet  from 
Buzzard's  bay,  is  the  principal  village. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  east.    The  village  consists  of  about  100  dwelling-houses, 

*  The  Indian  word  Mattapntet  is  said  to  signify  the  phut  ofrtst.  The  Indians  tir- 
ed 5  or  6  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  used  frequently  to  come  down  to  the  sliore  lor 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  clams  and  fish  ;  one  or  two  miles  north  of  the  village  they 
used  to  stop  at  a  spring  and  rest.  From  this  circumstance^  is  it  said,  the  riv^  aad 
ptaoe  derived  their  aames. 
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Eail  vUk  nf  Mailapaiiet  Village,  Beilmltt. 


3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Univcrsahst,  and  1  Baptist.  The 
Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right;  the  Uoiversal- 
ist,  with  a  tower,  is  seen  farther  south.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  mechanic  shops,  connected  principally  with  the  ship-building 
business,  which,  with  the  whale  fishery,  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  Large  whaling  ships  can  come  up  to  the  wharves. 
This  Tillage  is  6  miles  from  New  Bedford,  25  from  Plymouth,  and 
6  miles  south  from  Bocliester  Center,  which  is  a  stnaU  villase, 
having  a  Congregational  church.  tOppkan  village  is  about  6  miles 
north-eastward  of  Mattapoiset,  and  perhaps  about  two  thirds  its 
size,  containing  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  UniversalisL 
In  this  village  the  manufacture  of  salt  Is  the  leading  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  it  is  stated, 
"Number  of  vessels  built,  35;  tonnage  of  the  same,  9,338 ;  value 
of  the  same,  8379,000;  hands  employed,  215."   Population,  3,570. 

Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Lc  Baron  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Mat- 
tapoiset for  100  years.  Rev.  Thomas  Bobbins,  D.  D.,  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Le  Baron,  possesses,  it  is  believed,  the  most  valuable 
private  library  in  the  state.  It  consists  of  about  3,000  volumes, 
of  which  more  than  300  are  folios.  The  principal  subjects  on 
which  these  volumes  treat  arc  theology  and  nistory,  and  many  of 
Ihem  are  quite  ancient.  In  this  collection  there  are  4,000  pamph' 
lets,  some  of  which  are  very  rare.  Dr.  R.  has  also  an  extensive 
collection  of  coins,  manuscripts,  &c.  The  library  is  carefully 
arranged  in  neat  and  elegant  hook-cases. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold  was  the  first  minister  of  this  town. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Sippican  or 
Rochester  harbor,  and  at  this  place,  it  is  probable,  the  first  settlen 
located  themselves.  Mr.  Arnold  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Timothy 
Rubles,  who  was  settled  here  iti  1710.  While  he  was  minister, 
the  mhabitants  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  town,  living  re- 
mote from  the  place  of  public  worship,  proposed  to  be  set  otf  into 
a  distinct  parish.  This  was  accordingly  done  about  theyear  1733, 
and  Rev.  Ivory  Hovey  was  ordained  their  minister.    TTiis  parish 
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contains  that  part  of  the  town  which  still  retains  the  Indian  name 
MattapoiseL  Mr.  Hovey  was  succeeded,  in  1772,  by  Rev.  Lemuel 
Le  Baron.*  A  third  Congr^ational  society  was  formed  from 
several  border-towns,  about  1748,  of  which  Rev.  Thomas  West 
was  for  many  years  the  pastor.  He  died  in  the  ministry,  in  1790, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  The  meeting-house  for  this  society  stood 
at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  town,  near  the  great  ponds.  The  Bap- 
tist church  in  Rochester^  according  to  Mr.  Backus,  was  establidied 
about  1793. 

The  following  sketch  or  draught  is  copied  from-  an  original  draw- 
ing made  by  King  Philip,  in  166S,  preserved  in  the  recotds  of 
Plymouth  colony.  The  land  described  seems  to  fall  within  Roch- 
ester, on  the  sea-shore. 

"  This  may  inform  the  honorable  conn,  ihat  I,  Fhihp,  am  willing  to  sell  the  land 
within  this  draoght,  hot  the  Indians  that  are  upon  it  may  live  upon  it  still ;  bat  the 
land  that  is  mine  may  be  sold,  and  Watashpoo  is  of  the  same  mind.    I  have  pat  down 
all  the  principal  names  of  the  land  we  are  now  willing  should  be  sold. 
"  From  Pkcanankett,  the  24th  Philip :  P :  his  mark." 

of  the  month,  1668.'- 

Wewwensett. 

Wanascotucket.     ^ ^       TUi  b  •  puh. 

(^       "^  II  Panhanct . 

Patantanett. 

Assookamack. 
Machapaanroaeck. 


Sepaeonett. 


AsBowompamokc 


This  ii  a  path. 
AneqiiaUMU. 

Kitteaskeesett. 


«  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  has  given  power  nnto  Watashpoo, 
and  Sampson  and  their  brethren,  to  hold  and  to  make  sale  of  to  whom  they  will,  by  my 
consent,  6cc,  &c.    Witness  my  hand  that  I  give  it  to  them. 

The  mark  P  of  Philip,  1668.** 
M  John  Sassamon  is  a  witness.'' 


SCITUATE. 


Tms  town  appears  to  have  been  settled  as  early  as  1633  or  1634. 
It  is  supposed  the  town  derived  its  name  from  the  Indian  word 
Seteaat  or  ScUuit,  a  word  which  signifies  Cold  Brook,  and  applied 

•  In  1696,  a  French  nrivateer  was  wrecked  in  Buzzard's  bay,  the  crew  were  carried 
inisoners  to  Boston  ;  the  sorgeon,  l>r.  Francis  Le  Baron,  came  to  Plymonth,  and  hav- 
ing performed  a  surgical  operation,  the  town  being  destitute  of  a  physician,  they  peti- 
tioned Lieutenant  Governor  Stoughton  for  his  liberation,  that  he  might  settle  in  th^ 
town.  This  was  granted,  and  he  married  Mary  Wilder,  and  practwjcd  physic  tiU  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  36  years.  Dr.  Le  Baron  did  not  relinquish  the  Catholic  religioo, 
and  was  strongly  attached  to  its  ceremonies.  He  never  retired  to  rest  withoat  pladiw 
the  cross  on  his  breast.  He  left  descendants,  and  all  those  of  his  name  in  this  coantrr 
an  descended  fhmi  him«--2%adk€i^s  JKitery  •/ Pi^iii^ 
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to  a  stream  in  this  place.  ''Scituate,  indebted  to  the  substantial 
character  of  some  of  its  founders,  many  of  whom,  it  is  evident, 
came  chiefly  from  Kent,  in  England,  soon  became  a  respectable 
town,  early  taking  the  lead  in  rates  and  levies  of  men,  which  su- 
periority it  maintained  to  the  latest  aimals  of  the  colony.  Are  you 
a  Kentish  man,  or  a  man  of  Kent?  has  its  historical  value,  as  it 
respects  origin.""*^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  freemen  in 
Scituate,  from  1633  to  1649. 

Mr.  William  Gilson,  Henry  Rowley,  Richard  SilHs,  Waller  Woodworth, 

Anthony  Annable,     Greo.  Kendrick,  Edward  Fitzmndle,  Mr.  Timo.  Hatherly, 

Humphrey  Turner,    Edward  Foster,  Robert  Linnet,  Wm.  Caseley, 

William  Hatch,  George  Lewis,  John  Williams,  Edward  Eddcnden, 

Henry  Cobb,  Bernard  Lombard,  Thomas  Dimmack,  Thomas  Clapp, 

Samuel  House,  Mr.  John  Lothrop,  John  Twisden,  Edward  Jenkms, 

Mr.  James  Cudworth, Henry  Bourne,  Thomas  Chambers,  Isaac  Stetlman, 

Isaac  Robinson,  Mr.  Tho6.  Besbedge,  John  Hewes,  John  Allen. 

Samuel  Fuller,  Samuel  Hickley,  Mr.  Chas.  Chauncey, 

John  Cooper,  John  Lewis,  William  Parker, 

Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly  was  the  principal  founder  and  father  of  the  town  of  Scituate. 
In  lf)50,  Mr.  Hatherly,  Robert  Siudson,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  saw-mill  on  the 
third  Herring  Brook,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  saw-mill  in  the  colony.  This  is 
the  brook  that  separates  Scituate  from  Hanover.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
Philip's  war.  It  is  stated  that  19  houses  were  burnt  by  the  savages  in  their  attack  on 
this  town  in  1676. 

This  town  suffered  severely  during  Philip's  war.  Capt.  Michael 
Pierce,  who,  with  51  Englishmen,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  near 
Pawtucket,  was  of  this  town.  The  following  account  of  the 
Indian  attack  on  this  town  is  copied  from  the  account  given  in 
**  Deane's  History  of  Scituate,''  published  in  1831. 

"Thejr  came  into  ScHuate  by  the  'Indinn  path,'  wo  callul.  which  Iml  fn)ra  Scituate  to  the  Matakaawt 
aeUieinenia  at  IlM><^  head  pouds,  by  '  the  Comet's  mill,'  on  the  thin!  Hutthir  hnoic.  ue:tr  the  n»ideneaof 
the  laie  Major  Window.  Thiii  aaw  rnill  they  humt ;  and  tradition  tells  that  they  wiiunded  and  tomt  a 
man  in  it;  but  thi*  i*  doubtful.  They  then  procetMled  to  Ca|)L  Ju«euh  SylveMer'-s  and  burnt  hia  houaa.  It 
atood  north  of  the  Episcopal  Church  hill,  (now  kmiwn  as  such.)  anu  nearly  on  the  wanie  spnt  where  atandii 
the  mansion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Waterman.  There  was  a  irarriMNi  of  twelve  men  ut  JoMeph  Barxtow'a,  threa 
fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  CapL  Sylve<er'8,  which  ihf>y  pnib^ibly  avoided,  nnd  pmc4>eded  down  towards  tha 
town,  burning  as  they  went.  But,  unfortunately,  we  are  able  only  to  mention  a  lew  of  tlie  hounea  aode- 
airnyed,  which  we  find  incidentally  mentioned  in  our- town  records.  The  next  Iwuise  which  they  burnt  (of 
which  we  have  certain  reconi)  was  William  Blnctcmnre's.  h  stood  where  frtaiwhi  the  house  of  the  lateQipi. 
Elijah  Curti^  fMXj  mb  west  of  the  head  of  the  lone  that  leads  to  Union  bridge,  and  on  4he  north  aida  of 
the  street.  William  Blackmore  was  killed  that  day,  but  whether  in  attempting  to  defcn«I  his  houne  or  not, 
and  what  waa  the  fate  of  his  family,  we  have  not  learned ;  probably,  however,  they  had  e«a{ied  to  tka 
*  block-house'  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  fifty  rods  dblant.  The  block-house  was  attacked,  but  not  car- 
ried :  John  Jantes,  however,  whose  hiiuse  was  near  the  black- ho<ise.  received  a  mortal  wnund.  linfand 
about  six  weeka^and  died.  The  Indians  then  hantened  forwaid  to  attack  the  principal  garrison  at  Cnulas 
Stock  bridge 'a.  Their  path  may  bo  traced  directly  onwanl  towards  this  i^rrUnii.  The  houae  of  Nleboiaa 
(the  Sweede)  waa  the  next  burnt,  which  stood  on  a  snuUl  hiU  thirty  rods  north-eafi  of  Parker  lane.  Wa 
observe  that  the  town  voted  the  next  year  to  allow  him  three  pouiuls  towanb  rebuilding  hb  house.  lu 
their  ftirtlier  profTPss  they  doubtless  burnt  other  housca,  afi  Wm.  Parker's.  Kobi*rt  Stetson.  Jr. 'a.  Stand* 
lake's,  Sutlitfe's,  Hobnes' ;  John  Buck'a  and  others  were  nifh  their  path,  but  unfortunately  the  comroUlae'a 
report  to  Gov.  wlnalow  b  not  extant,  at  least  in  full.  They  pwaiedovar  Walnut  Tree  hill,  on  the  nofth- 
ward  of  (lie  laie  Jodn  WUliain  Gushing 'a,  and  entered  Ewell's  hoon,  which  stood  at  the  '  turn  of  the  raad,' 
which  spot  may  be  known  in  modem  times  bv  sayin^i:  it  was  nearly  midway  between  JiMlfe  Cushliif 'a 
manskxi  and  fkrm-hauBe.  Ewell's  wife  was  alone,  save  an  infiuit  frandchlld,  John  Northey,  sleeping  bi 
ttie  cnuile ;  the  house  befaif  situated  beneath  a  hii^  hill,  she  bsd  no  w^ice  of  the  approach  of  the  savame 
until  they  were  rushing  down  the  hill  towards  the  house.  In  the  moment  of  alarm  she  fled  towards  UM 
canisoQ,  which  waa  not  more  than  aixty  rods  dnlant,  and  either  throurh  a  momentary  ^irgetfiibiesa,  or 
despair,  or  with  the  hope  of  alarminr  the  garrbon  in  seawn,  she  forgot  the  child.  She  reached  the  garri- 
■on  fai  wafAy.  The  aavages  entered  her  houae,  and  aiopping  only  to  take  the  bread  tram  the  oven  which 
ahe  was  in  the  act  of  putting  In,  when  she  was  first  alanned.  then  rushed  forward  to  assault  the  tfarrlaan. 
After  they  had  become  ctoaely  engaged.  Ewell's  wife  returned  by  a  circuitous  path,  to  learn  the  fiite  of  tha 
babe,  aadl  to  her  bapiqr  surprise,  fbund  it  quietlv  sleeping  tn  the  cradle  as  she  had  left  it,  anil  carried  K 
aafiily  to  ine  garrboo.    A  few  boun  afterward  the  house  was  bumu    There  was  a  consklerable  TlUaga 
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hk  wBL  la  whfch  It  wM  Ineidenultr  mcnUiind ;  («  FUnllf  Hkculia.)  Tit  gmntenhmiic  tt  8KK 
Mte  m  iBltaaldad  on  ihng  Mm,  Um  fmrlli  Mnf  <MH>dail  to  Ua  n>ll>niL  BmUm  Ok  (bo*  n 
•  lull  duwn*  MW  ibe  mHI.  on  ■  lUlla  bUnd  Irtwma  Ibe  mlllMrauii  and  tha  wane-war.  «han 

lltolMillir    •■■{•■--' 'r ■     liwHthnwIuloliaapoliilnfirapenancauilhaMilama 

» iMtod  thaH  mail.  Hua  tha  lodlam  tmiffit,  anna]  boan,  made  manr  altnu  to  lln  Ihc  buildai^  ai 
nMakwl  hmrr  Isiaai,  Ann  the  mlMlmcM  ihM  Itam  tha  ^arrim.  Thar  clilrnT  <iunpM  ika  ■»■ 
-•  'ha  nHh  aad  kTUh  mlU  diai.  Thcf  wara  uit  wpulnJ  umil  alflu.  cIck.  Khrn  mriji  iha  whcte  tc 
M  lown  UM  WH  Ml  at  heme  waa  aUteui  t*  tha  purpoaa.    LieDt.  Buck  had  nuuured  all  Iha  u 


ef  the  Aneiaa  Hetitt,  Sdttiatt. 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  Capt.  S.  P.  Barker's  residence, 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  north  side  of  Scitiiate  harboE, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  at  this  place,  which  consists  of 
about  30  dwelling-houses.  Capt.  Barker's  house  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  now  standing  in  New  England.  The 
tradition  is  that  it  was  built  by  John  Williams,  as  early  as  1631. 
"The  massive  beams,  the  wooden  walls,  iiitrrlined  with  brick, 
and  the  port-holes,  witness  that  it  was  a  garrison-house."  The 
building  has  been  made  somewhat  longer  than  it  was  originally, 
by  a  small  addition  at  the  western  end ;  it  is  finely  situated,  hav- 
ing a  commanding  prospect  of  the  ocean  to  the  north.  Cape  Ann 
and  Boston  Light  can  be  seen  from  this  place. 

Scituate,  though  much  of  its  soil  is  poor,  contains  extensive  salt 
marshes  and  valuable  pasturage.  The  first  planters  of  this  ancient 
town  complained  to  the  colony  court  that  '■  their  lands  were  stony 
and  hard  to  be  subdued."  This  was  a  very  just  description  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  adjoins  Cohasset.  Its  har- 
bor is  small  and  difficult  of  access,  but  the  lown  has  about  30  sail 
of  fishing  and  coasting  vessels.  The  mackerel  fishery  has  been 
pursued  with  great  success  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  In 
1837,  there  were  22  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ery; hands  employed,  250;  6,600  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken. 
North  river  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  town,  and  when 
near  the  aem  turns  and  runs  parallel  with  the  shore,  leaving  a 
beach  nearly  three  miles  in  length  between  itself  and  the  ocean. 
Thi*  beach,  which  is  formed  of  round  smooth  pebbles,  from  20  to 
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40  feet  high,  is  considered  a  curiosity.  This  town  has  some  iron 
works ;  ship-building  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  carried  on. 
There  are  7  churches,  2  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox,  2  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  3,754.  Scituate  Harbor 
is  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  and  28  from  Boston. 

Rev.  John  Lothrop  the  first  pastor  in  the  first,  north  or  lou^r  society,  arriy«d  at 
Scituate  in  1634.  He  removed  with  ther  greater  part  of  his  church  in  1639,  and  settled 
Barnstable.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Charles  Chaunry,  who  afterwards  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  college.    The  next  in  order  was  Nicholas  B^Hcer,  who  died  in 

1678 ;  af\er  him,  Mr. Cu.shin;; ;  the  next,  Nath.  Pitcher,  who  was  succeeded  by 

Rev.  Sheacjashub  Bourne,  who  was  ordained  in  1724 ;  Ebenezcr  Grosvenor,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  ordained  in  1763.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dawes,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
wa.^  ordained  in  1791.  The  second,  or  south,  or  upper  society  was  in  existence  as  early 
as  1658.  The  Rev.  William  Wetherell,  who  died  in  1684,  was  the  first  pastor ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Thomieus  Mighill,  who  died  ir)89.  Deodat  Lawson  was  the  next  minister ; 
he  wais  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Eclles,  who  was  Ordained  in  1704,  and  died  in  1750  : 
his  successor  was  Jonathan  Dorby,  who  was  ordained  in  1751,  and  died  1754.  David 
Barnes,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  in  1754,  and  died  in  1811.  Rev.  Addington  Davenport, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1719,  was  the  first  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  church 
in  Scituate.  This  church  was  taiken  down,  and  a  large  edifice  of  the  same  name  was 
erected  in  Hanover. 


WAREH AM. 


The  Indian  name  of  this  place  appears  to  have  been  Agcntaam, 
It  was  sold,  in  1655,  by  Ackanootns,  with  two  other  natives  of 
Aqiietnet,  in  Sandwich,  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  After  this 
time  it  was  leased  by  that  town  till  1682,  when  it  was  sold  in  six 
shares,  for  £200,  to  Joseph  Warren,  William  Clark,  Joseph  Bart- 
lett,  and  Josiah  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  Isaac  Little  of  Marshfield, 
and  Seth  Pope  of  Dartmouth.  Settlements  commenced  soon  after 
this  time.  The  earliest  permanent  settlers  were  from  Hingham, 
of  whom  Israel  Fearing  was  the  leader.  Several  other  settlers 
came  in,  chiefly  from  Sandwich  and  Plymouth,  while  those  of 
Rochester,  already  on  the  confines,  were  annexed,  when  it  became 
a  town,  in  1739.  The  first  minister,  Rev.  Rowland  Thatcher,  was 
ordained  in  1740,  and  died  in  1773,  and  was  succeeded  the  next 
year  by  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton.  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev, 
Noble  Everett,  who  was  ordained  in  1784. 

The  town  of  Wareham  lies  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and 
the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts,  is 
light  and  sandy.  There  are  a  number  of  small  streams  in  the 
town,  on  which  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
There  is  a  bank  here,  the  "  Wareham  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Population,  2,166.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth, 
18  from  New  Bedford,  12  from  Sandwich,  and  60  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  northern  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Ware- 
ham village.  Vessels  from  150  to  200  tons  can  come  up  as  far  as 
this  place.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  6  nail  factories ;  7,039 
tons  were  manufactured ;  value,  $985,460 ;  hands  employed,  345. 
Six  air  and  cupola  furnaces;  829  tons  of  castings  were  madey  v&l- 
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TferlMtnt  nop  0/  llu  KUhtrn  part «/  Wankam  VUlagt. 


tied  &t  35S,S80;  hands  employed,  56-,  2  rolling  mills ;  iron  manu- 
foctiired,  1,233  tons;  value,  §137,0(K);  hands  employed,  60. 
There  were  2  cotton  and  1  paper-mill. 

There  is  a  rocky  neck,  of  some  elevation,  at  the  month  of  the 
Narrows,  Avliich  conceals  the  view  of  the  bay  from  the  village.  "It 
was  this  neck  which  concealed  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of 
hai^s  from  the  i^uperb  and  Nimrod,  British  vessels  of  war  on  this 
station,  June  13,  ISU,  rendering  the  expedition  as  imperceived  as 
it  was  unexpected.  The  destniction  of  bnming  was,  one  ship, 
«ie  brig,  (on  the  stocks,)  and  several  schooners  and  sloops.  The 
■hip,  being  afterwards  extinguished,  suffered  a  partial  loss,  as  did 
the  brig  and  a  cotton  factory,  into  which  a  Congreve  rocket  wpa 
thrown,  and  also  extiiigiiistied.  The  estimated  loss  was  $40,000. 
The  detachment  consisted  of  6  barges  and  2(10  men,  which  arrived 
in  the  morning,  and  departed  in  a  few  hours." 

Matiomn  In  ihe  name  of  a  cttrV.  or  rivi>r,  which  nms  Ihroa^h  the  lown  of  Sand- 
wich, iniolhc  iippet  part  of  Bumanrs  Bbv,  fannprty  callfd  Manomet  Bay.  Benrcen 
this  and  SCQSwt  Crerk  it  the  pLire  which  has  bten  Ihoiijtht  nf,  Ibr  more  than  a  em\a- 
tr,  at  pmper  lu  be  rut  through  by  a  cannl,  and  thus  form  n  commanicatiun  betwem 
Bamstable  and  Buzzard's  Bny,  It  is  ooly  sii  miles  across,  ItlanoTDet  riiiilet  va» 
Tisiled  as  eariy  as  lli22,  by  Gut.  Bradfonl.loprocnte  ci^ni.  The  stream  was  called,  by 
the  native*.  Pimmpotif,  a  word  sifrnir^Hn^,  in  their  Inn^age. "  provision  livulet."  lb 
IW7,  the  Plyninulh  cokinisis,  for  Ihe  com-enience  of  trade,  built  a  small  pinnace  U 
Manomet,  to  which  place  they  transported  Iheir  guuds.  Having  taken  them  up  a  creek 
within  four  or  live  miles,  they  carried  Ihem  over  land  to  the  vci^sel,  and  thus  avoided 
the  dangerons  naviftaiion  around  Cape  Cod.  For  the  safely  of  their  vessel  and  1:001b, 
they  bailt  a  house,  ajid  kepi  wme  seivanis  there,  who  planted  com,  raited  Jio^  dee. 
In  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  this  mode  of  trant^punation  was  reviTed 
a^in,  and  the  inhabitonLt  nf  Cape  Cod  found  it  ronrenienl  to  resort  to  this  place,  to 
avoid  the  nsk  of  capture  by  the  enemy's  cruisers  along  ibe  coast. 


WEST    BRIDGE  WATER. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  ancient  Bridgewater  commenced  in 
this  town  in  1651.  It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  in 
1822.    At  the  couunencemeot  of  the  aBtllanHDt,  etwh  settler  bad  a 
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liouse-Iot  of  six  acres  on  the  town  river,  then  called  Nunketestj  or 
Nunketetest ;  this  was  also  the  name,  at  that  time,  of  Nippenicket 
Pond,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  adjoining  Raynham.  The 
new  settlement  itself  was  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  while 
the  plantation  received  the  more  general  name  of  Saughtucket 
The  house-lots  were  contiguous,  and  the  settlement  compact. 

The  following  arc  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  permanent  settlers : — Thomas 
Hay  ward,  John  Hay  ward,  Nathaniel  Willis,  John  Willis,  William  Basset,  John  Wash- 
burn, John  Washburn,  Jr.,  Thomas  Gannett,  William  Brett,  John  Gary,  Samuel  Tomp- 
kins, Arthur  Harris,  John  Fobes,  Experience  Mitchell,  Solomon  Leonardson,  Mr.  Keith 
and  Samuel  Edson.  The  orthography,  as  it  respects  the  names  of  the  early  settlers, 
has,  in  many  instances,  considerably  changed.  John  Hayward  and  his  descendants, 
who  originally  omitted  the  y  in  their  name,  have  finally  changed  it  to  Howard.  Carj 
was  sometimes  written  Carew,  Lathrop,  Laythorpe,  &c.  The  Rev.  James  Keith  was 
the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town.  This  was  in  ir»r>4,  twelve  years  after  thefiist 
settlement  was  made.  It  appears  that  they  found  it  ditiicult  to  support  a  minister  be« 
fore  this  time.  Mr.  Keith  was  from  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  came 
\o  Boston  about  1662,  and  was  introduced  to  the  church  at  Bridgewater  by  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  whom  he  always  considered  his  best  friend  and  patron.  The  descendants  of 
Mr.  Keith  are  numerous.  He  died  in  1719,  aged  seventy-six.  He  M-as  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Perkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  died  in  1782  ;  the  next  minister 
was  Rev.  John  Reed,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Perkins  tn  1780. 

West  Bridgewater  is  a  very  level  township  of  land,  and  the 
meadows,  called  "  Hockamock  meadows, '*  produce  large  crops  of 
hay  of  a  superior  kind.  It  lies  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  13 
north-easterly  of  Taunton,  and  24  southerly  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1, 145.  There  are  in  the  town  3  air  and  cupola  fiirnaccs,  which, 
in  1837,  made  430  tons  of  castings;  value,  $'12,500 ;  hands  em- 
ployed 31;  1  manufactory  for  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes. 
In  1837  there  were  2,518  pairs  of  boots  and  27,890  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured;  value,  $31,210;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
25.  There  are  3  churches ;  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  New  Je- 
rusalem.    Population,  1,145. 

Bridgewater  was  the  first  interior  settlement  in  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  and  many  of  the  settlers  were  called  to  encounter  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  Indian  warfare.  During  PhiUp's  war  they 
displayed  great  resolution  and  intrepidity.  Surrounded  by  a 
savage  foe,  "they  were  strongly  advised  and  solicited  to  desert  their 
dwellings  and  repair  down  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-side."  They 
however  resolutely  kept  their  ground,  and  defended  their  settle- 
ment, and  encouraged  and  assisted  other  towns  to  do  the  same. 
They  erected  a  stockade,  or  garrison,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  also  fortified  many  of  their  dwellings.  On  April  9th,  1676, 
being  Simday,  the  enemy  burnt  a  house  and  bam,  and  rifl»i  seve- 
ral other  houses  in  town;  but  they  soon  fled,  and  could  not  be 
overtaken.  On  May  8th,  about  three  hundred  Indians,  with  Tis- 
paquin  for  their  leader,  made  another  assault  on  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  set  fire  to  many  of  the 
houses,  but ''  the  inhabitants,  issuing  from  their  houses,  fell  upon 
them  so  resolutely  that  the  enemy  were  repelled;  and  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  falling  at  the  same  time,  the  nres  were  soon  extin- 
guished.   Hie  attack  was  tiien  renewed  ou  the  north  side  of  the 
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river,  but  the  enemy  were  soon  defeated,  *and  the  next  morning 
entirely  disappeared,  after  burning  two  houses  and  one  bam.  On 
this  occasion  13  houses  and  4  bams  only  were  bumt,  and  but  five 
of  these  were  in  the  village ;  the  rest  were  on  the  borders  of  the 
settlement,  and  deserted  at  the  time.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  ex- 
cepting the  garrison-houses,  every  house  but  one  in  the  town  was 
bumt  This  was  tme,  probably,  of  all  the  houses  not  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  death  of  Philip,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beio; 
alarmed  at  some  appearance  of  the  enemy,  they  immediately  pressed  Comfort  Willis 
and  Joseph  Edson  to  go  post  to  the  governor,  to  give  information.  Capt.  Church,  with 
his  company,  was  immediately  sent  to  their  assistance.  About  20  men  from  Bridge- 
water,  while  on  the  road  to  meet  Capt.  Church,  come  upon  the  enemy,  and  fought 
them,  and  took  seventeen  alive,  and  also  much  plunder,  without  losing  a  man.  The^ 
joined  Capt.  Church  next  day,  and  soon  captured  and  killed  173  Indians.  These  pri- 
soners were  conveyed  into  the  town  pound  at  ni^ht,  and  an  Indian  guard  set  over  them. 
''They  were  well  treated  with  victuals  and  drink,  and  had  a  merry  night;  and  the 
prisoners  laughed  as  loud  as  the  soldiers,  not  having  been  so  well  treated  for  a  long 
time.''  The  next  day  Capt.  Church  arrived  safe  at  Pl}'mouth,  unth  all  the  prisoners. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  dangers  of  this  war,  and  the  great  number  of  the  Bridgewater 
people  engaged  in  it,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants 
was  killed.  The  first  person  who  fell  in  battle  from  this  place  was  John  Snell,  who 
vas  killed  in  the  old  French  war.  The  second  was  Capt.  Jacob  Allen,  who  was  killed 
at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.— 7^^  voi.  2d  Strics  Coli,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
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Suffolk  County  was  incorporated  in  1643.  At  this  period  it 
comprehended  all  the  territory  now  within  the  counties  of  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk,  together  with  the  towns  of  Hingham  and  Hull, 
in  Plymouth  county.  The  county  of  Suffolk  now  comprehends 
only  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  town  of  Chelsea,  with  the  islands 
appertaining  to  each.  Its  greatest  extent  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Chelsea  to  the  Dorchester  line  is  about  11  miles,  and 
from  West  Boston  bridge  to  the  outer  harbor  about  10  miles.  In 
1837,  the  population  was  81,984. 


BOSTON. 


The  Indian  name  of  Boston  was  Sftawmut,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  signified  a  spruig  of  water.  The  first  English  name  given 
to  it  was  TVtmotmtom,  the  literal  signification  of  which  is  **  three 
mountains;"  for  Boston  was  originally  composed  of  three  hills- 
These  afterwards  received  the  names  of  Copp-s,  Fort,  and  Beacon 
hills.  On  the  last  there  were  three  distinct  eminences,  so  elevated 
as  to  give  this  hill  the  appearance  of  a  mouutain  when  viewed 
firom  the  low  grounds  of  Charlestown.  These  eminences  have 
been  since  called  by  the  names  of  Mount  Vernon,  Beacon,  and 
Pemberton  hills.  The  modern  name  Tremoni  alludes  to  the  same 
circumstance. 
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In  1630,  the  Flymonth  colony,  by  the  ag^cy  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Sir  Fe^ 
Hando  Gorges,  obtained  from  the  council  for  New  England  its  last  patent.  Prepara> 
tions  having  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  fleet  of  foarteen  sail,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  arrived  in  Massachusetts  bay,  on  the  6th  of  July.  In  this  fleet 
came  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  together  with  about  fit^cen  hundred  other  passengers.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  principal  ships  at  Charleslown,  the  governor  and  several  of  the  patentees, 
having  viewed  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massachusetts,  pitched  down  on  the  north  side 
of  Charles  river,  and  took  lodgings  in  the  great  house  built  there  the  preceding  year. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  governor  and  company  to  have  settled  at 
this  place,  but  the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  badness 
of  the  water,  induced  them  to  rsmove.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  Wm.  Blackstone,  an 
Episcopal  minister,  rather  of  an  eccentric  character,  located  himself  on  the  pemnsula 
or  Shawmut,  in  a  solitary  manner,  in  a  small  cottage,  which  he  built  on  the  west  side. 
Going  over  to  Charlestown,  he  informed  the  governor  of  an  excellent  spring  of  water 
at  Shawmut,  and  invited  him  over  his  side  of  the  river.  The  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  company,  induced  by  this  invitation,  crossed  the  river,  and  finding  it  an  eligible 
place,  began  a  settlement  there,  by  the  erection  of  small  cottages.  The  place  was 
named  Boston  in  compliment  to  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  at  that  time  a  preacher 
in  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  who  was  expected  over  very  soon  to  join  the 
colony.  The  town  records  for  tlie  four  first  years  Irom  the  settlement  of  Boston  are 
lost,  but  the  records  of  the  first  church  have  been  preserved,  and  in  them  it  is  probable 
the  names  of  almost  all  the  adult  population  at  this  time  are  inserted.  The  following 
IS  a  fac  simile  of  the  governor  and  deputy  governor's  signatures. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  first  visit  of  the  English  at 
Plymouth  to  Boston  harbor,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  party : — 

"  It  seemed  gnod  t»  tlie  company  in  eeiieral.  that,  thmifrh  the  Mawachusetla  (a  trilM  of  IndiaiM)  had 
often  threatened  lu,  (m  we  were  inntrinetl.)  yn  we  ohcmld  eb  ainon^  them,  partly  to eee  thecounlrr,  partly 
to  make  oeace  with  tliem.  auid  partly  to  imicure  their  truck.  Fur  Uietc  endt  iIm  guvemoun  chow  tea 
men,  fit  Ibr  the  parpno,  oimI  went  Tij«iuantum,  and  twu  uiher  Havage*,  to  brinir  i»  u>  speech  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  interpret  fix  us. 

"  [On  the  l!<tlh  of  SeptemlMr,  1C'21.  being  Tue«]av,]  we  set  out  about  midnight,  the  tide  then  senring  fcr 
us.  We,  supposing  it  to  be  ncanr  than  it  Is,  tbouirht  to  be  there  the  next  ninniiiig  betimes ;  hut  k  pravad 
well  near  twenty  leagues  fhmi  New  Plymouth.  We  came  into  the  iMittiHn.  oC  the  bar,  but  being  latOi  «• 
anchored,  and  lay  in  the  shallop.  niK.  Iiaviujc  seen  any  of  the  i)eople.  The  next  monilng  we  put  In  for  tha 
ahore.  There  we  AwiMi  many  lohrti>ni.  that  hail  been  gaihcftMi  tugethec  by  tin  ■araMs,  which  we  mada 
ready  under  a  clilf,  (Dtpu'i*  hill,  in  DoMtun.)  Tlic  captain  wnt  twti  sentinels  beliiitd  the  dUT,  to  the  land- 
ward, to  secure  the  sliollop,  and  takinff  a  guMo  witn  him,  and  four  of  our  company,  wvnt  to  sedfc  tlw 
Inhabitants,  where  they  met  a  wmnan  coming  fur  her  lohftera;  they  toM  her  of  lliem,  and  contented  bar  tar 
them.  She  told  them  wlM^re  the  people  were.  Tbquantum  went  to  them;  the  net  leiumed,  havlnf 
direction  which  way  to  bring  the  shsUou  to  them. 

"The  SBCh^m,  or  ffovcmour  of  thin  place,  hi  called  Obbatinewat,  and,  though  he  lire  b  the  bottom  of  the 
ffaanchuMt  Bay.  yet  ho  U  under  MaMasnyi.  He  used  tis  \-ery  kindly :  hb  told  us  he  dunt  not  ramidn  In 
any  settled  place,  for  fear  nC  the  Taruntine* ;  also  the  squaw  sachem  or  MiwechuaeLi  queen  was  an  eneniy 
to  him.  We  told  liim  of  Avnn  Kacheinn  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  King  James  his  men,  UM 
if  hr  also  would  submit  himself  we  would  be  his  safeguard  from  hki  enemies ;  which  he  did,  and  went  aloof 
with  n»  to  bring  u^  to  the  a  |uaw  Rnrhem. 

"  Again  we  cr(wab<l  ilie  Iny.  which  fa*  very  larer  and  hath  at  least  fifty  isUmde  in  H,  hot. the  ttfflabi  niun- 
ber  b  iMd  knuwn  to  the  inhabitants.  Niijht  it  wai*  liefom  w<«  came  to  iluu  ntde  of  the  tH^  what  ttaii  pao* 
pie  were,  that  nirht  h1.«>  \«o  rid  ut  a:ichnr  abnanl  the  shallop.    On  the  morroir  we  WHartwni  all  bm 

two  men.  and  marched  in  aruM  up  the  c  luntry.  Having  gone  three  mileo,  we  came  to  •  place  when 
eorn  had  been  newly  vathcfRd.  a  house  tmlled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  itam  kenee,  Nanepae* 
hemet,  their  king,  tn  his  i{/eiime  had  lived.  His  house  was  not  like  othera,  but  a  seaflbld  WH  Uifaljr 
built,  with  poles  and  planka,  aoiDe  six  fuut  fnmi  ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  bobig  eiintttd  OD  the  lop 

"Not  fltr  fWm  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  Ibrt  built  by  tbeir  deceaad  ktaft  the  mniwr  thin: 
there  wen  pules,  some  thirty  or  Inrty  feet  long,  stuck  in  the  gmund'aa  thick  «  thaf  eoaM  be  aet  one  bf 


anolber,  and  wHh  these  tliey  encloiod  a  ring  some  forty  or  fifty  feH  over.  ▲  tceneh  bWMl  high  wm 
digged  on  each  side ;  one  way  there  was  tn  go  Into  h  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midil  of  tbli  piUndD  flood  tha 
turn  of  an  bowe,  wherein,  being  deadf  belay  burkd. 
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**  About  ft  mDfl  from  henra  wp  came  to  mch  another,  biit  •eatod  on  the  top  of  an  hill ;  ben  Nanepaah*- 
Bit  WM  kUled,  none  dwelling  In  H  since  the  time  of  hbdeoth.  At  thb  place  we  luld.  and  ant  two  aara^w 
to  look  the  Inhabitanu,  and  to  inform  them  of  our  ends  in  cumine,  that  they  might  not  be  fearful  of  ua. 
Wlthfai  a  mile  of  thii  plac«  th^y  found  the  women  of  the  place  tneetner,  with  their  com  on  haape,  whkher 
we  auppoMd  them  to  he  fled  Cv  fear  of  \u,  and  the  more,  becauM  in  Uivcrit  piacoH  Ihej  had  newW  pulled 
down  their  hoiuef,  and  fix  bib>ie  in  one  placu  hod  left  «>me  of  tlicir  com,  covurcd  with  a  mat,  and  nobody 
withh. 

"  Whh  much  fear  th«*y  niitKruincd  lu*  at  finit,  but  w^inir  n«ir  •rr'iitle  carri:in>  towards  them,  thry  look 
heart  arul  eiimnained  us  in  the  bntt  inanner  ihcy  cmilil.  t>-iiiiiig  cmi  and  Hiich  other  thbies  a»  they  had^fer 
us.  At  Inifnh.  with  much  s^iidinf;  for.  rami!  mie  of  their  niim,  dhalcin!;  aiMl  trembling  for  lear.  But  when 
he  saw  that  wc  iiitoiKlMl  them  mt  liurt,  but  came  tn  tnick.  ho.  pnnnitot  us  with  his  Hkini  aU>.  Of  him  we 
hMinirrd  foi  Iboir  qiieeu ;  but  it  aaenMrd  kIw!  wmm  far  firnm  iliiMiro ;  at  \«Hm  we  could  ih4  n>e  Iter.  Here  TV 
quaiitimi  would  havK  liail  ui»  rillml  iliu  inva^'o  hinimii.  aiul  taken  their  skliLt,  atMl  all  such  thiitjn  aa  might 
be  w.rvKeiiNe  fiir  im;  firCiuid  he)  they  are  a  bid  people,  aud  have  oft  threaieued  you.  But  our  answer 
was.  were  they  never  nolxul.  we  would  not  wn^iif  tnrm.  or  L'ive  ihein  any  jii-4  orciuittn  u^iaiiitft  us;  for  their 
Words,  we  lilUe  weighed  ilunn,  hut  If  ihcy  once  aiusinptej  any  thin;  affaiiint  im.  then  we  would  deal  fer 
worse  tluui  he  desired.  Having  well  ii|irtnt  lite  day.  we  returii'il  t<>  tlie  8luillu|>,  alnuMt  all  tbe  wumen 
accumpanyin;  ua  to  the  sh-ire.  We  proini^ieU  ihem  lu  coiuu  ugaiu  to  them,  and  tltey  us  to  keep  thek 
ricins.  - 

"  Within  thi.H  Isiy  tho  savaimi  say  there  are  two  riven* :  the  one  whereof  we  saw,  having  a  fair  entrance, 
but  we  hail  iiu  time  to  dMcnver  it.  Belter  harb^^irii  for  iil)in|iinG:cajniot  be  than  here  lure.  At  the  eniiaoce 
of  the  bay  are  many  rucks:  a:id  in  ail  likelihood  goal  fitfhiut;  eronud.  Many,  yea,  moMt  of  the  kdaadi 
have  been  inhabited,  suiuii  bein?  cleared  iroui  end  to  end.  but  the  people  are  ail  dead  or  rerioved.  Our 
▼Ictual  growing  scarre.  the  wind  cominff  (klr,  and  having  a  lisht  inoMi,  we  set  out  at  evening,  and, 
through  the  goodness  nf  &«!,  came  tufely  home  before  niMui  the  day  following,  with  a  ctHisiderable  qiumlhy 
of  beaver,  aud  a  good  rspurt  (tf  the  place,  ttijthiHg  tee  had  bet-n  teated  there." 

About  the  year  1663,  Boston  was  described  in  Johnson's  *'  Won- 
der-working Providence''  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Invironed  it  b  with  brinish  Hood,  itaving  oite  small  Istnvv,  which  ^ivos  free  access  to  the  neighboring 
towns  by  land,  on  the  i4iHith  side,  on  tho  north- west  and  north-east.  Two  constant  fiiim  are  kept  for  daily 
timfique  thereunto.  The  f^ni  of  this  tuwii  is  like  a  hfirt,  luituraJly  situated  fi>r  f  •rtitications.  riaving  two 
hills  on  the  frontier  part  thcnxif  next  the  sea.  tiie  one  well  fortiHed  w\  the  niperiicie:!  tltereof.  with  suve  nf 
great  artillery  well  mounted ;  tlie  other  haih  a  very  strong  luttfry  built  of  whole  liniher.  and  ^Ued  with 
•arth.  At  the  descent  of  llie  hill,  in  the  extreme  poyut  tht-rcof,  Ivtwixt  tlie^  two  ^tnllIg  arms,  Vtn  a  core 
or  bay,  on  which  thcchief  lortof  this  town  i:*  built.  overtt>{)|H\I  with  a  tUini  hill ;  all  the.sc.  like  overtupping 
towers,  koop  a  ctHistaut  watrli  to  see  the  appnvurh  of  fureiLrn  itan-jers,  beine  funiL-«iied  with  a  beacon  and 
loud  babbling  giuirt.  to  gho  notice  by  their  redoiiNinl  echo  to  all  the  svAttr  towns.  Tlie  chief  nditice  of  ihw 
city-like  town  b  eroieiirtl  im  the.  seabink.^.  and  wharfrd  oui  with  ^re:it  U)x)ur  ami  c<tai:  the  buildinn 
beautiful  and  larcre.  tonie  fairly  set  fonli  with  hrick  lilo,  rfione  and  shite,  and  orderly  jthiCf.tl  with  ittmay 
■trectJ.  whose  continual  enlariienient  pres-icreth  ^mw  sunipinoii!)  ciiy.  But  m'W  Uihuid  the  ailiiunhie  aru 
of  Chrtirt.  at  this  hid  {leople's  landing:  the  hhleiUM  thickets  in  this  place  were  such  that  wnolw.'<  and  bean 
Ykurst  up  tlieir  youns:  fn»ni  the  eyes  of  all  U-holderfi.  in  tho*?  very  ptacej  when;  the  »tre.'L«i  ;irp  full  of  eirls 
and  boys,  sportintr  up  anil  down  with  C'tntinued  riHic^mrMu  of  [)iMip'<>.  finnd  store  uf  iihippiiis;  Li  hvre  vearlv 
built,  umI  soine  very  fair  ones.  This  town  is  the  very  mart  of  the  land ;  Dutch.  French,  atui  PorlugaUi 
come  here  to  trafiiiuo." 

The  city  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land, in  its  present  hmits  is  naturally  divided  into  three  sections, — 
Boston,  South  Boston,  and  East  Bos/on. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Old  Boston  is  built  extends  from  Rox- 
bury  on  the  south  to  Winnesiinet  ferry  on  the  north,  and  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  Boston  harbor  on  the  east  and  Charles 
river  on  tho  north  and  west.  Its  length  is  nearly  three  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  one  mile.  It  originally  contained  aboiil 
700  acres,  but  its  territory  has  been  greatly  extended,  by  iilling  up 
aroimd  its  borders.  Its  surface  is  quite  uneven.  It  has  numerous 
eminences,  rising  from  50  to  110  feet  above  the  sea,  affording  admi- 
rable sites  for  building,  and  giving  it  a  striking  appearance.  It  is 
in  north  Lat.  42^  21'  23",  and  west  Lon.  7V  4'  9".  It  lies  163 
miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Augusta,  Me.;  63  S.  S.  E.  from  Concord,  N  H  • 
160  S.  E.  by  S.  from  Montpeher,  Vt;  158  E.  (19^  S.)  from  Albanv 
N.  Y.;  40  N.  N.  E.  from  Providence,  R.  I.;  97  E.  N.  E.  from  Hart- 
ford, Ct;  207  N.  S.  by  E.  from  New  York,  and  432  miles  N.  R 
by  E.  from  Washington. 

AvEifUBS. — The  peninsular  situation  of  Boston  requires  many  artificial  aveanes  to 
and  from  the  snmunding  country.  Until  1786,  die  "Neck,"  between  Boston  and 
Bozlmiy,  one  mile  and  117  leet  in  length,  was  the  only  passage  to  it  by  land.    On  the 
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17th  Jane,  of  that  year,  the  Charles  River  Bridge,  leading  from  Boston  to  Charlestown, 
was  opened  for  travel.  It  was  incorporated  March  9,  1785.  This  bridge  is  1,503  feet 
in  length,  42  in  breadth,  and  cost  $50,000.  Net  revenue  in  1834,  $9,383.  This 
bridge  by  its  charter  becomes  state  property  in  1856. 

West  Boston  Bridge,  leading  to  Cambridge,  was  opened  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1793.  It  was  incorporated  March  9,  1792.  Length  of  the  bridge,  2,758  feet ;  abut- 
ment and  causeway,  3,132  ;  total  length,  (i,UK)  feet.  Cast.  :^70,067.  Net  revenue  in 
1H34,  $12,928.    This  bridge  will  become  .state  property  in  1879. 

South  Boston  Bridge,  leading  from  Boston  Neck  to  South  Boston,  was  incorporated 
March  6,  1804,  and 'opened  for  travel  in  July,  1S05.  Length,  1,550  feet  j  width,  40. 
It  cost  the  proprietors  about  $50,000.    It  is  now  city  property,  free. 

Canal  Bridge,  from  Boston  to  Lechmere  Point,  in  East  Cambridge,  ^-as  incorporated 
February  27,  1807,  and  opened  for  travel  in  August,  1809.  Length,  2,790  feet ;  width, 
40.  A  lateral  bridge  extends  from  this  to  Prison  Point,  Charlestown.  Length,  1,820  ; 
width,  35  feet.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $3,173.  This  bridge  will  become  state  property 
in  1879. 

The  Western  Avenue,  leading  from  Beacon  street  to  Seirelfs  Point,  in  Brookline, 
was  incorporaten  June  14,  1811,  and  commenced  in  1W18.  It  w.is  opened  for  travel 
July  2,  1821.  This  avenue  is  a  substantial  dam  across  Charles  River  bay,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  00  to  100  feet  in  v^idth.  This  dam  encloses  about 
600  acres  of  flats,  over  which  the  tide  fonncrly  flowed  from  7  to  10  feet.  A  partition 
dam  divides  this  enclosure,  and  forms,  by  the  aid  of  flood  and  ebb  gates,  a  full  and 
receiving  basin ;  thereby  producing,  at  all  times,  a  great  hydraulic  power.  The  cross 
dam  also  forms  an  excellent  avenue  from  the  main  dam  to  Roxbury.  Co^t,  about 
$700,000.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $(),133.  The  proprietors  of  this  avenue  claim  a  per- 
petual franchise. 

Boston  Free  Bridge,  from  Sea  street  to  South  Boston.  Incorporated  INIarch  4,  1826 ; 
completed  in  1828.  Length,  500  ;  width,  38  feet.  Built  by  proprietors  of  lands  in  the 
vicinity.  City  property.  Warren  Bridge,  lending  to  Charlestown.  Length,  1,390 
feet ;  width,  44.  Incorporated  March  12,  1S28,  and  opened  on  the  December  follow- 
ing. It  is  now  stat^  property.  The  net  receipts  of  this  bridge  in  1831  were  $10,427. 
All  the  above  avenues  are  lighted  with  lamps,  when  uecessar}',  and  make  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

Middlesex  Canal  passes  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Boston  harbor,  at  Charlestown, 
through  Medtbrd,  5  miles  from  Boston,  Woburn,  10, — Wilmington,  14, — to  Lowell,  at 
the  locks  and  canals  at  that  place,  27  miles.     It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  and  coni- 

Eleted  in  180S,  at  an  expense  of  $828,000.  Its  breadth  at  the  surface  is  30  feet,  at 
ottom  20,  depth,  4  feet ;  summit  level,  104  feet  alxjve  tide  water,  and  32  feet  above 
the  Merrimac  at  Lowell.  This  and  other  short  canals  on  the  Merrimac  open  a  navi- 
gable communication  between  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H.  This  was  the  first  enter- 
prise  of  the  kind  attempted  in  the  United  States. 

The  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1831.  The  road  commences 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Common,  in  liuston,  cros.ses  the  Wonrstcr  railroad, 
passes  through  Roxbury,  the  ea.slern  part  of  Dcdham,  and  western  part  of  Canton, 
Bharon,  Foxborough,  Attleborough,  and  Fawtucket,  to  Seekonk.  and  terminates  at 
India  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Fawtucket  river  to  Providence.  It  is  41  miles  in 
length,  and  cost  $1,150,000.  (For  a  notice  of  the  Lonccll  and  the  Worcesttr  railroads, 
see  those  places.) 

Boston  Harbor  extends  across  Light-Hou.^  Channel  and  Broad  Sound,  from 
Point  Alderton  on  Nnntasket  to  Point  Shirley  in  Chelsea,  a  distance,  between  the 
islands,  of  about  4  miles.  It  is  safe,  and  of  ample  rapacity  for  the  largest  navy.  The 
most  important  part  of  this  harbor  is  entered  by  a  narrow  pass,  between  two  and 
three  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  well  protected  by  two  powerful  forts — Independence 
and  Warren.  The  outer  harbor,  below  these  forts,  will  soOTtly  be  protected  by  a  very 
powerful  fortress  now  erecting  on  George's  Island,  at  a  great  expense,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Boston  harbor  contains  many  islands  of  great  beauty,  and 
is  the  reservoir  of  the  Mystic,  Charles,  Neponset,  Manatiquot,  and  other  rivers.  Its 
borders  are  environed  by  the  tomis  of  Hull,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  Quincy, 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  brookline,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  and  Chelsea;  and  the 
numerous  small  bays,  coves,  and  inlets,  indenting  their  shores,  give  great  variety,  and 
add  much  to  the  scener}'  of  this  delightful  harbor. 

Owing  to  the  almost  insular  situation  of  Boston,  and  its  limited  extent,  its  nopula- 
tion  appears  small.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  neighbonng  towns  of  Qumcy, 
Dorchester,  Milton,  Roxborv,  Brookline,  Brighton,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charles- 
lowPi  Medford,  Maiden,  ana  Chelsea,  aithnngti  not  indnded  in  the  city  charter,  are 
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component  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  as  much  associated  with  it  in  all  its  commercifd^ 
mannfactunng,  literary,  and  social  relations  and  feelings,  as  Greenwich,  Manhattan- 
Tille,  and  Harlem  are  with  the  city  of  New  York,  or  Sonthwark  and  the  Northern 
Liberties  with  Philadelphia. 

The  population  of  Boston  in  1700  mtis  7,000 ;  1722,  10,567  j  1765,  15,520 ;  1790, 
18,038  ;  1800,  21,937  ;  1810,  33,250  ;  1820,  43,298  j  1€^30,  61,391 ;  and  in  1837, 80,325. 

Commerce. — The  citizens  of  Boston  have  ever  sustained  a  high  rank  for  their  com- 
mercial enterprise.  After  whitening  every  sea  with  their  canvass,  and  extending  their 
commerce  with  all  nations  of  the  globe,  they  are  now  looking  tcestirard  and  nortkrard, 
and  constructing  new  aiui  artificial  channels,  to  enable  them  not  only  to  compete  with 
other  Atlantic  cities  for  the  already  immense  commerce  of  the  western  world,  but  to 
intercept  it  on  its  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  this  port  the  year  ending  September  30,  1S37, 
was  1,514;  tonnas^e,  242,277  tons;  crews,  11,5U3  ;  cleared,  1,367;  tonnage,  184,373 
tons;  crews,  9,177.  The  registered,  enrulled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of  this  port,  the 
same  year,  was  201,005  tuns.  A  large  amount  of  tonnage,  owned  at  Boston,  is  re- 
gistered at  southern  ports. 

Commercial  Accommodatiox.s. — There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world  better  ac- 
commodated for  commercial  operations  than  Boston.  The  whole  length  of  the  harbor 
on  the  east  and  north  is  lined  with  about  200  docks  and  wharves.  A  few  of  them 
only  can  be  noticed. 

India  Wharf  j  at  the  foot  of  Fort  Hilly  was  constructed  in  1805.  It  extends  into  the 
harbor  980  feet,  and  is  246  to  280  feet  in  width.  In  the  center  is  a  range  of  39  stores, 
22  by  80,  and  4  stories  in  height. 

Centred  Wharf,  between  India  and  Long  wharves,  was  built  in  1816.  In  the  center 
are  54  VTirchouses,  23  by  50.  4  stories  high.  It  is  1,379  feet  in  length,  and  150  in 
width.  Over  a  spacious  hall  in  the  center  of  this  range  of  stores,  is  one  of  the  best 
observatories  in  the  United  States. 

North  of  this  is  Lons^  Wharf  at  the  foot  of  State  street,  commenced  in  1710.  This 
wharf  extends  into  the  harbor  1,800  feet,  is  200  feet  in  u-idth,  and  has  76  spacious 
warehouses.    About  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  well  of  fresh  water,  90  feel  in  depth. 

Passing  the  City  wharf  on  the  north,  we  come  to  Commercial  Wliarf  1,100  feet  in 
length,  and  100  in  width.  On  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  range  of  34  granite  ware- 
houses, 25  by  60  feet,  and  are  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  convenience  or  grandeur.    Cost,  $500,000. 

On  the  west,  and  in  front  of  this  tier  of  wharves,  which  run  into  the  Iiarbor  nearly 

Sirallel  to  each  oilier,  are  India  and  Commercial  strtfts,  having  the  east  end  of  Fanenil 
all  Market  nearly  in  the  center.  These  streets  are  wide  ;  they  strve  as  wharves, 
and  their  west  sides  are  covered  with  large  and  convenient  stores.  It  is  contemplated 
to  extend  India  street,  on  the  south,  to  the  Free  bridge  on  Sea  street ;.  and  Coinmercial 
street,  on  the  north,  to  Winncsimet  ferry. 

The  Marine  Jiaihrays,  established  in  1^26,  at  the  nonh  part  of  the  city,  afTord  great 
accommodations  to  those  engaged  in  navigation.  A  new  and  splendid  Custom-House 
is  now  erecting  on  India  street,  between  Long  and  Central  wharves.  An  Exchange, 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  a  new  City  Hall,  are  contemplated. 

Boston  Common. — This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  in  the 
world.  It  comprises  at)OUt  75  acres  of  land,  of  variegated  surface,  beautifully  ^aded 
by  trees  of  various  kinds,  particularly  in  the  malls  or  walks  which  surround  it.  Some 
of  those  trees  were  planted  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  malls  are  wide, 
beveled,  graveled,  and  smooth  j  the  waters  of  Charles  river,  and  the  romantic  scenery 
beyond  it,  are  in  prospect.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  on  the  outside  of 
which  are  wide  streets  and  beautiful  buildings.  The  distance  around  the  malls  «nH 
common  is  about  a  mile.  This  plot  of  ground  is  so  held  by  the  city,  that  it  can  never 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  than  its  present  heahhful  and  pleasing  purposes. 

The  foundation  of  a  large  and  splendid  Botanic  Garden  was  laid  in  1637,  by  the 
subscription  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  It  is  located  on  the  city  lands,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Common.  This  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  and  an  honor  to  tbe 
taste  and  judgment  of  its  projectors. 

South  Boston. — This  part  of  Boston  was  set  off  from  Dorchester,  by  legislative 
enactment,  March  the  6th,  1604.  It  is  bounded  south  by  Dorchester  bay,  and  spreads 
about  two  miles  on  the  .south  side  of  the  harbor,  above  the  forts.  It  contains  about 
600  acres,  and  is  laid  out  into  regular  streets  and  squares.  The  surface  of  this  part 
of  Boston  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In  about  the  center  of  this  tract,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  the  memorable  "  Dorchester  Heights "  rear  their    heads 
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130  (^ct  abore  Ihc  .tea,  froin  irhlch  is  presenlcd  a  .'<|it''n[lid  vicv  nf  Boiton,  its  harbor, 
and  ihe  surrounJiiijr  couiiiry.  It  is  cotinecioi  with  Olil  nostuii  lij-  wo  bridges.  Thi» 
part  of  Bu'litii  is  r.-ijjiUly  invreadinsinpqnilaiioniiiul  wealth,  Tlii;  H'askingtmi  Hmm, 
(seoa  on  ihc  IvU,  in  ihe  cut.)  near  ihc  "  Heights,"  is  u  nuble  building,  baring  an  eiteu- 
bive  prosML't  in  alInu^t  every  ilireciion. 

The  HuUKes  of  Industry,  Correction,  and  Itefurniation  are  situated  on  a  plot  of 
gnniiid  of  oboul  60  acres  on  the  inargin  of  the  hnrbor,  and  near  the  brow  of  the 
'■  Heights,"  in  Siiulh  Boxlon.  "  The  Haust  of  Imtnstry  is  a  Inr^e  stone  building, 
vhully  devolcil  os  a  place  of  refiiae  fur  the  ptior,  nhii  nrr  old,  inlirnn.  or  otherwise 
unable  to  siippon  themselves ;  and  ns  a  wurkhuu.-ie  fin*  those  who  cannot,  or  will  no(, 
maintain  tlicmKctreii.  This  establishment  is  nf  the  same  ch.iracterurihat  vhich  stood 
on  Fork  street  many  yi>ars  a^  and  which  wn^i  reninved  li>  Barton's  Point  in  1800. 
where  a  beautiful  building  was  erected  fur  its  occominudalinn,  but  which  was  Kold,  bm 
the  present  house  built  in  Wi'i.  Fnim  the  Tih  of  Aiiiiust.  1K23,  to  June  3d,  1B35,  the 
number  adinitteil  to  this  house  wa5  ri,2J  1 .  Tin- nuiiilier '>f  admissions  and  re^mis- 
trions  in  1K3.|  wa.1  <iTii,  beetles  '(i2  birth-s  in  the  hou^v.  There  reuinined  in  the  house, 
December31,  IKtl.  r>lO.  '  1,3H3  different  individuals  ircre  inmates  in  18-34,  for  longer 
and  shorter  periods  of  time,  (wme  of  whuni  were  out  and  in  seveml  limes,)  whilo 
only  337  have  remained  steadily  in  Ihe  hinlse  the  whole  year.'  Of  Ihls  number  6(NI 
were  men,  4(11  women,  22;)  boys,  and  IS3  pirls.  Of  ih'is  immber  71  men  and  37 
women  were  insane  or  idiniic.  and  H  idiot  ehihlrcn.  Of  this  nnmUT  2bh  were  BosUk 
mans,  274  were  from  other  pits  of  (he  United  SwIm,  and  Kll  werv  foreignera.  It 
is  observed  by  the  i^uperintendent,  that  ■  there  has  been,  tor  si-i-eial  ymn,  a  coDSlut 
diminution  of  native  AmcriiHins  Mipixirled  in  Ihe  housi-.  with  more  than  a  cwrespond- 
ing  increase  of  foreimetK.  A  larm;  proportion  oi'  ihr.se  rmvrl  into  Ihn  stnie  by  land, 
from  the  British  Provinces,  and  irom  other  slatpti/  The  number  of  foreigners  ad- 
mitted into  this  house  in  lU  yearn  wa.i  :i,ffli5. 

"  VoMst  of  Vnirriiim.  This  house  is  n  fpw  rods  east  of  the  House  nf  Industry,  and 
occupies  at  present  only  the  easterly  pari  of  a  \aTRn  sloiie  building.  This  is  a  county 
priwn  for  convicts  too  ytning  in  vice  to  place  in  the  slate  prison,  but  too  old  in  vicious 
habits  to  require  much  le.<<s  discipline.  The  I'ommitmenls  lo  this  house  are  from  the 
municipal  and  police  courts.  None  exrecl  R  years.  The  plan  of  the  house,  althoneh 
ai  presenl  limited  in  eiteni,  is  admirably  (itteil  for  its  uws.  It  U  on  tlie  plan  of  the 
Autiuni  prison,  in  the  sl:ite  of  New  York,  wliich  caimiit  well  be  describnl  here.  It  is 
worthy  ot  a  visit  from  all  classes  of  people,  both  puml  and  bail ;  it  teaches  solemn 
lesaons  j  ami  whilst  we  nity  anil  deplore  its  convict  inmutn  for  their  wale  of  degra* 
diuien,  wc  caniini  but  odimre  thai  order  and  dit.ci[riiue  hy  which  sn  larce  a  uninbeT  of 
men  and  wotiien  am  ki'iil  iii  «uch  (|iiiet  Mibjci'tion.  The  number  of  white  males  at 
this  hou^  Janiiarv  Isi.  l*-^)!,  w.i-^  IIHI;  wliiip  f<-iti»U's.  S.l;  iviliircd  males,  10;  col- 
ored females,  l:i ;  i^iil.  2''H.  Of  (his  number  84  helimned  to  .Ma»sachnselts,  63  were 
from  other  slates,  and  121  were  loreigncis.  On  the  (irst  of  January,  iS3S,  there  were 
U  this  house  178  white  male.i,  71  white  females,  1 1  colored  males,  and  20  cokncd 
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East  Bojto.i. — The  nbove  is  n  south-wesiem  vicu'  of  pan  of  East  Boston,  u  seen 
bom  Lewis'  vharf,  East  Boston  fun^-wny.  This  »e<.'tiiili  of  the  cily.  tiotil  recently, 
halt  been  called  NodilU't  Idand.  It  lies  about  ti)JO  yntils  nonti-easl  from  Old  Boston, 
and  about  the  same  ilrstanre  I'miu  Charli-slown ,  It  i»  divided  I'ruin  Chelsea  by  Ckdm 
Crtnk,  iHHI  leel  wide,  over  v'hich  is  a  bridge,  and  rriiin  u'liii^h  i»  an  excellent  road  to 
the  Salem^umpikc.  The  Kustern  railroad,  iu  Salem,  Ni'AbnrypDrt,  Ate,  comntraca 
at  Eiuil  Boston.  The  island  coiilains  about  <ii>0  acref  of  l»nd.  and  a  lar;^  body  of 
dais.  It  was  pnichased  by  a  company  of  enlciprising  ^nllemeti  in  lf>33.  Tlwy 
were  incorporated  in  March,  IS33,  and  ilie  first  house  was  commenced  in   October  ol 


A  ferry  is  about  being  established  beiween  this  i.sland  and  Charles- 

Miwn.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  pleasingly  variegated,  and  allbrds  delightM  siHs 
for  dwelling-houses  and  gardens  ot  moderate  prices.  This  place  is  well  located  (or 
manufactories  of  various  kinds ;  particularly  far  ship-hnilding,  and  all  those  brancba 
of  mechanics  connected  with  navigation. 

The  Macfrkk  Hold,  seen  in  the  cenlml  port  of  the  en^ving,  is  a  la^;c  and  spte*. 
did  building,  uccnpying  a  commodious  site.  This  hou.se  is  named  in  honor  of  Stimiid 
Maverick,  who  owned  the  island  and  resided  there  in  1631),  and  who  is  said  to  Imtc 
made  "some  figure  in  the  history  of  aiter  times — a  man  of  very  loving  and  conrtcou 
behavior,  and  very  ready  to  entertain  stmnger!i." 

FmtNcEs. — The  public  debt  of  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  first  of  May,  1S37,  wu 
SM9T,300.  The  receipts,  during  the  financial  year,  from  the  30th  of  April,  1836,  to 
30th  of  April,  1837,  was  9^6,350— the  expenditures,  (^OJ,UCS.  Besides  the  pnblk 
property  in  public  buildings,  city  and  other  wharves,  kc.  &c.,  both  improved  for  city 
purposes  and  renicd,  the  city  has  aboul  7,000,000  square  feel  of  land  on  tlie  Neck,  ex. 
elusive  of  streets,  public  squares,  and  mails,  and  a  very  large  properly  in  other  i«m<« 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  The  amount  ot 
this  property  can DOt  be  staled,  but  it  is  known  greatly  to  exceed  the  city  debt,  exclnsirt 
of  that  part  which  is  wanted  ibi  the  uses  of  the  city. 

The  following,  respecting  Boston,  is  copied  entire  from  tha 
"  Sutistical  Tables,"  published  by  the  state,  1837. 
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«  Number  of  merino  sheep)  on  the  first  of  April,  178 ;  number  of  poondt  of  merino 
wool  raised  in  the  year,  712 ;  average  weight  of  fleece^  I  lbs. ;  value  of  vool,  9356 ; 
capital  invested,  $534.  Boots  manulactured,  15,047  pairs ;  shoes,  24,626  pain ;  value 
of  boots  and  shoes,  $102,641 ;  males  employed,  304 ;  females,  55.  (The  return  also 
states,  that  there  were  manufactured,  in  various  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  by  the 
agents  of  persons  residing  in  Boston,  and  exclusively  on  Boston  capital,  50,604  pairs 
of  boots,  and  952,640  pairs  of  shoes,  employing  1,431  males  and  583  females,  amount* 
ing  in  value  to  8957,289.)  Value  of  leather  curried,  $228,000  ;  hands  employed,  50 ; 
capital  invested,  $60,000.  Hat  manufactories,  12  ;  hats  manufactured,  76,317 ;  value 
of  hats,  $194,673  ;  males  employed,  95  ;  females,  68.  Air  and  cupola  furnaces,  5  j 
iron  castings  made,  4,000  tons ;  value  of  same,  $372,000 ;  hands  emplo3red,  289 ; 
capital  invested,  $665,000.  Axe  manufactory,  1 ;  axes  manufactured,  0,000 ;  value 
of  axes,  $7,500  ;  hands  employed,  8 ;  capital  invested.  $2,000.  Glass  manufactories,  3  c 
value  of  glass,  $48,000;  hands  employed,  77;  capital  invested,  $47,000.  Chair  and 
cabinet  manufactories,  23 ;  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware,  SI  18, 100 ;  hands  employed, 
164.  Comb  manufactories,  4;  value  of  combs,  Sll.OiKJ;  males  employed,  25; 
females,  16 ;  capital  invested  in  shell,  horn  and  ivory,  $121,000.  Tin  ware  manufac- 
tories, 37  ;  value  of  tin  ware,  $112,032  ;  hands  employed,  116.  Distilleries,  13  ;  mo- 
lasses distilled,  2,574,600  gallons,  producing  2,317,110  gallons  of  spirit ;  gross  value 
of  spirits,  $926,856.  Straw  Ixmnets  manufactured,  110,200  ;  value  of  straw  bonnets, 
$18^,450  ;  males  employed,  19  ;  females,  43».  Vessels  built  in  the  five  years  prcced 
ing  April  1,  1837,  37  ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  8,612  ;  value  of  same,  $622,000  }  hands 
employed  in  building,  86 ;  (niimber  of  vessels,  built  within  the  live  years,  in  other 
towns,  which  <  received  their  papers '  at  the  Boston  custom-house,  266 ;  tonnage  of 
the  same,  59,670.)  Vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fisher}',  5  ;  tonnage  of  the  same, 
1,550 ;  sper^nioil  imported  in  those  vessels,  88,100  gallons  ;  whale  oil,  68,169  gallons ; 
value  of  sperm  oil,  $70,619 ;  value  of  whale  oil,  $25,604 ;  hands  employed,  125 ; 
capital  invested,  $155,000.  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  152; 
toimage  of  same,  9,703  ;  cod-fish  caught,  127,250  quintals ;  value  thereof,  $408,509  90 : 
mackerel  caught,  43,266  barrels ;  value  of  same,  $320,165  ;  .salt  used  in  the  cod  ana 
mackerel  fisheir,  142,567  bushels  ;  hands  employed,  1,794  ;  capital  invested,  $593,200. 
Manufactory  or  azletrees,  I ;  value  of  axletrees  manufactured,  $10,000 ;  hands  em^ 
ployed,  6;  capital  invested,  $6,000.  Brewery,  1;  value  of  beer,  $12,000;  hands 
employed,  8  ;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  Manufactories  of  soap  and  candles,  7  ;  value 
of  soap  and  candles,  $93,000;  hands  employed,  29;  capital  invested,  $125,000. 
'Manufacture  of  sperm  oil,'  ^refining,)  25  tons.  Manufactory  of  whale  oil,  (refin- 
ing,) 1 ;  value  of  oil  refineu,  $135,000 ;  hands  employed,  16 ;  capital  invested, 
$100,000.  Copper  smitheries  and  brass  foundries,  13 ;  value  of  manufactures, 
$756,754;  hands  employed,  200  ;  capital  invested,  $316,300.  Piano-forte  and  organ 
manufactories,  7 ;  number  of  piano-fortes  manufactured,  1,033;  organs,  11;  value 
of  pianos  and  organs,  $302,700 ;  hands  employefl,  220  ;  capital  invested,  $163,500. 
Brush  manufactories,  4  ;  value  of  brushes,  $93,000  ;  males  emploved.  79 ;  females, 
59 ;  capital  invested,  $38,000.  Manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  leaf,  5 ;  value  of 
sold  and  silver,  $43,000  ;  males  employed,  22  ;  females,  14  ;  capital  invested,  $11,200. 
Manufactories  of  coaches,  chaises  and  harnesses,  14  ;  value  of  articles  made,  $128,805 
hands  employed^  149  ;  capital  invested,  $82,200.  Manufactories  of  refined  sugar,  4 
value  of  sugar  refined,  $976,454  ;  hands  employed,  V2 ;  capital  invested,  $303,653 
Manufactories  of  jewelry,  3  ;  value  of  jewelry,  $63,000  ;  hands  employed,  36;  capi 
tal  invested,  $91,000.  Manufactory  of  chain  cables,  1 ;  value  of  cables,  $60,000 
hands  employed,  20 ;  capital  invested,  $75,000.  Manufactories  of  silver  ware,  5 
value  of  ware,  $165,100  ;  hands  employed,  52  ;  capital  invested,  $20,050.  Manufac- 
tories of  umbrellas,  10 ;  value  of  umbrelkus,  $65,000  ;  males  emplo}'ed,  37  ;  females, 
26 ;  capital  invested,  $36,500.  Manufactories  of  saddles,  trunks  and  whips,  15  ;  value 
of  articles,  $177,000  ;  males  employed,  120  ;  females,  17  ;  capital  invested,  $83,000. 
Manufactories  of  granite,  marble  and  other  stone,  17 ;  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$336,000;  hands  employed,  400:  capital  invested,  $165,500.  Manufactories  of 
machinery,  16 ;  value  of  machinery,  $326,000 ;  hands  employed,  287 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $183,775.  Manufactories  of  blank  books  and  stationery,  5  ;  value  of  articles, 
$78,000  ;  males  employed,  43  ;  females,  7 ;  capital  invested,  $49,000.  Manufactory 
of  gas,  1 ;  value  of  gas,  $100,000 ;  hands  employed,  40  ;  capital  invested,  $375,000. 
Manufactories  of  looking-glasses,  8;  value  of  articles,  $]47,.'^00;  hands  employed, 
42;  capital  invested,  $55,600.  Manufactories  of  lasts,  2;  value  of  lasts,  $40,000; 
hands  employed,  29 ;  capital  invested,  $18,000  ;  lasts  manufactured,  240,000.  Manu- 
factories of  neck-stocks  and  suspenders,  8  ;  value  of  these  articles,  $122,000  ;  males 
employed,  21 ;  females,  435 ;  capital  invested,  $58,200.  Type  and  stereotype  foun- 
dries, 4 ;  value  of  types  and  stereotypes  manuiactured,  $157,000  ^  males  employed 
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185 ;  females,  30 :  capital  invested,  $140,000.  Manufactories  of  printed  books^  4 ; 
Talae  of  printed  books,  $925,000 ;  males  employed,  500 ;  females,  400 ;  capital  in* 
vested,  $850,000.  Manufactories  of  clothing,  97;  value  of  clothing,  $1,765,666  j 
males  employed,  542  ;  females,  2,402 ;  capital  invested,  $710,894." 

Baitkivo  and  I5SURAXCE  CoxTANiEs. — ThcTe  are  twentv-six  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  abont  IS  millions  of  dollars.  The  charters  of  these  banks,  as  well  as  of  all  hwnkitig 
companies  in  the  commonwealth,  expire  by  limitation  in  1851.  The  oldest  bank  in 
the  commonwealth  is  the  Alassachnsetts  Bank,  in  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1785.  The  Union  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1792  ;  the  Boston  Bank  in  1803.  Most 
of  the  other  banks  in  Boston  are  of  a  much  more  recent  date. 

There  are  twenty-seven  insurance  companies  in  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  $7,600,000, 
besides  the  Massachusetts'  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  a  cajntal  of 
$500,000,  and  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  charters  d[ 
these  companies  are  .subjed  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

Schools  and  iNsriTfTioNs. — The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  exceedin^y 
tenacious  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  they  well  knew  that  knowledge  was  an 
all-powerful  engine  to  preserve  those  rights,  and  transmit  them  to  their  posterity. 
They  iherefon?  very  early  laid  the  foundation  of  those  free  schools,  of  which  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  are  justly  proud.  Exclusive  of  Infant  and  Sab- 
bath school  scholars,  about  a  quarter  part  of  the  population  of  Boston  is  kept  at  school 
throughout  the  year,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $200,000.  Boston  is  not  only 
celebrated  for  its  schools,  but  for  its  munificent  donations  in  support  of  its  institutions 
for  moral,  religious  and  literary  purposes.  Since  the  year  1800,  not  less  than  two 
millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been  appropriated  by  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  Massachusttts  General  Hospital  was  incorporated  in  1811:  It  is  divided  into 
two  departments,  the  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  the  McLean  Asylum  at  Charlestoiwn,  (^ 
which  an  account  has  been  given.  (See  Charlestown.)  The  institution  is  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  and  a  board  of  five  visiters.  The  ftuids 
of  the  institution,  including  the  munificent  donations  of  the  late  John  McLean  and 
Miss  Mary  Belknap,  are  about  $120,000.  In  the  hospital  in  Boston  the  number  of 
patients  received  since  its  establishment,  to  June,  1835,  was  5,658.  The  average 
nnmber  of  sick  in  the  house  is  about  45.  The  average  cost  to  the  institution  for  each 
patient,  for  five  successive  years,  was  $1,62  a  week.  Whilst  no  patient  pays  more 
than  $3  a  week,  (except  a  few  who  have  extra  rooms  and  attendants.)  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  arc  entirely  free  ;  consequently,  those  who  do  not  pay 
receive  $4,62,  and  those  who  do  pay  receive  $1,62  a  week  from  the  funds  of  this  noble 
charity. 

Nrjp  England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  thf.  IJlind.—TMa  Iwititutkin  wan  incoqnnted  la 
1^*29;  hilt  liule  wna  accninplistied  until  ls32.  when  Y)r.  Howe  retiinioil  fmm  ^Ennipe.  accompanied  bj  a 
blind  te'.ichcr ;  manifi^ing  tliat  aoal  in  the  catwn  of  the  blind  which  had  distinfniiahed  his  philanthiopie 
labore  in  another  »uher<«,  in  a  distant  land.  He  opened  a  ac\nnA  with  six  blinii  yiHing  achotara.  The  pn^ 
gnm  of  ihuHO  children  was  ho  great,  and  the  value  uf  an  inHtitutk^n  of  the  Itind  so  apparent,  that  lef  blatuna 
and  citiaeaa  ^iierally  liecame  ninch  interested.  By  ptiblic  and  private  donaliona,  particulnrly  by  the 
influence  of  ladies  in  several  parts  of  New  Enj^land,  and  by  the  munlficimt  rift  of  a  splendid  txiUdinj;  kk 
Pearl  Htrret  by  the  Hon.  Thoinaii  H.  Perkins,  the  institution  lias  increased,  both  in  reputation  and  finiik. 
with  unparalleled  success.  Tlie  scholnm  arc  instructed  in  all  tlutic  brdiicliM  coiiiiuon  u\  other  nchoobi,  mad 
Noino  of  them  in  the  hifrher  bmnchrs  of  literature.  Miuiic  is  the  Htudy  of  all.  Mechanical  laboni  are 
taught  and  enjoyed  by  the  {nipils.  Musical  iiistniinents  of  all  kinds,  and  other  iinfileroenta,  are  piuvided 
fordieir  conveuienoc  and  use.  A  printing  pivss  is  established,  and  several  books  have  lioen  pnntad  la 
emhomcd  letters,  which  arc  superior  to  any  in  Europe.  It  is  exceediiidy  deli(;hiful  to  see  the«o  iaterasUnc 
yoiitlis,  whiwe  lives  once  secincd  a  dreary  waste,  and  witnensinfr  their  improvement  In  acquiring  weti 
knowledi^,  partaking  of  all  those  recreations  natural  and  proper  for  their  atrc,  sex.  and  condition,  and  Hukig 
themrielves  f^r  uwful  stations  in  society.  Tlie  institutioQ  i^  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  uid  is  natno- 
iaed  by  the  goviirnments  of  all  the  New  England  states. 

EfT  fi»d  Ear  Infirmary.—TMa  institution  was  commenced  in  Boston,  by  Dra.  JeflVies  and  BeTnolih^ 
in  IvUj  from  a  conviction  of  \i%  utility  and  hnportance.  derived  fmm  what  they  had' seen  and  known  of 
similar  esublishiYients  in  Knro|je.  Those  gentlemen  conducteil  the  estaUishmeni  at  their  own  expeon 
fur  aome  time,  during  which  largo  numbers  received  the  most  important  benefits.  In  1*^,  by  the  phUm- 
thropic  exertions  of  those  and  other  gentlemen,  an  act  of  incorporation  wai  obtained,  and  some  fuaib 
were  raisnd.  As  early  as  l^S,  2,Gin  cases  were  treated  at  the  iiinnnary,  of  which  about  five  nixtha  «ef« 
cnred.  Of  these  cases  about  one  sixth  were  fbr  dbea.'ies  of  the  ear.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  appli- 
canta  tas  increased  annually ;  and  this  institutkm,  whiMe  merits  are  not  surpowed  by  anv  other  in  the  cay 
has  now  a  beautiful  and  commodious  buildin?  in  Bnwdoin  iSpiare  for  the  reception  of  patienta. 

Thratkrs.— The  Doitun  Thtater,  on  Fetleral  and  Franklin  streefc*.  wan  ffmt  opened  February  3,  179f 
It  was  burnt  February  2,  ITUS;  It  wa<  rebuilt,  and  re-ojjeneil  tm  the  i'.Kh  of  OctiMK'r.  the  i«ame  year  It 
is  of  brick.  ^■>'^  feet  lone,  61  wldn.  and  40  high.  T\\U  biiildin<^  is  now  deiiomi!Mie«I  "  The  OIojwi.*'  and  la 
con»crated  to  the  worship  of  GtKl.  A  huge  wocxlen  building  was  erected  on  Trvmmit  street.  a«id  opened 
as  the  **  Hay-market  Theater."  December  20.  17116.  The  citizens,  in  its  neighborhooti,  beine  fearful  of  ita 
conflagration,  caused  its  demolitkMi  by  subscription,  and  the  Wtck  of  elegant  brick  dwelling- houaea  near 
and  north  of  Boylston  street  now  occupy  the  8i>it. 

The  Tremont  Theater,  on  Tremont  street,  is  a  very  neat  building,  with  a  granite 
front,  135  feet  by  79.    It  was  commenced  in  July,  and  opened  September  24. 1827 
Coat,  about  $120,000.  ' 
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The  National  Theater^  at  the  junction  of  Portland  and  Tra^rerse  streets,  near  the 
Warren  bridge,  was  constructed  in  1831.  Thus  building  was  first  used  for  equestrian 
performances. 

The  MassachMseUs  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  in  February,  1794.  The  ob' 
Sect  of  this  society  is  to  collect,  preserve,  and  communicate  materials  for  a  complete 
history  of  this  country,  and  accounts  of  all  valuable  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  and 
industry  from  the  be^nning  of  its  settlement,  Ace.  ''The  library  consists  principaUy 
of  printed  books  and  MSS.  on  American  history,  though  by  no  means  exclusively 
confined  to  it.  It  numbers  near  six  thousand  articles,  many  of  which  are  precious. 
The  most  ancient  MSS.  are  probably  a  fragment  of  the  law* of  Hoel  Dha,  in  Welsh, 
and  a  specimen,  in  a  medical  treatise,  of  the  English  lan^^uags  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  with  an  illuminated  misnal,  and  a  few  similar  pnMhictions.  Then  follow  autograph 
letters  and  treatises  of  several  of  the  fathers  of  New  England.  A  large  collection  of 
these,  and  of  documents  of  a  more  recent  date,  had  been  made  by  Gov.  Trumbull  of 
Connecticut,  and  are  now  bound  in  23  volumes  folio,  the  property  of  this  society."  The 
publications  of  the  society  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  their  "  Collections." 
These  now  extend  to  two  decades,  and  six  volumes  of  a  third.  Among  the  collections 
of  the  society  are  a  number  of  ancient  and  modern  paintings  of  distinguished  persons. 
Among  these  is  a  portrait  of  the  first  Gov.  Wmslow,  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  Vandyke. 

The  Boston  Atheneum  originated  ui  1806,  and  has  now  become  a  most  valuable  and 
splendid  library,  with  all  desirable  conveniences  for  literary  pursuits.  The  number  of 
Tolumes  is  above  25,000.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  medals  and  pictures  and 
statuary.  A  reading-room  contains  almost  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  with 
the  most  valuable  public  newspapers  and  journals.  The  building  was  presented 
in  part  to  the  institution  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Perkins,  a  public-spirited  and  liberal 
merchant  of  the  city.  Subscribers  to  the  Atheneum  have  privileges  in  proportion  to 
their  subscriptions  or  interest  in  the  property  of  the  institution.  A  proprietor  pays 
$300,  and  hajs  a  right  to  3  tickets  of  admission.  A  life  subscriber  pays  $100  for  his 
own  benefit.  An  annual  subscriber  has  the  privileges  of  the  Atheneum  for  $10 
per  year. 

'  In  the  rear  of  the  Atheneum  is  the  Gallery  of  Fine  ArtSy  or  Atheneum  Hall.  The 
building  is  of  three  stories,  (>0  feet  long  and  50  wide.  The  lower  story  is  divided  into 
apartments  forhbraries  and  apparatus;  the  second  is  a  lecture-room  that  accommo- 
dates 500  persons ;  the  third  is  an  exhibition  room,  fitted  purposely  for  the  exhibition 
of  paintings.  The  patronage  which  this  institution  has  received  is  an  honor  to  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and,  with  other  examples  of  munificence,  has  acquired  for  the  city 
the  distinction  of  being  the  literary  emporium  of  the  western  world. 

The  following  list  of  the  churches  in  Boston,  with  the  date  of 
their  organization,  is  taken  from  Dickinson's  Boston  Almanac,  for 
1839. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


.  1632 

.  1049 

.  1669 

-  1699 
■  1714 

-  1716 

-  1730 

Hollis  street 1732 

West  Church,  Lynde  st.  •    -    •    -  1736 

King's  Chapel,  Tremont  st.  -    -    -  1686 

Park  street 1809 

Hawes  place,  South  Boston  •    •    -  1822 

Union,  Essex  street 1822 


Channcy  place 

Second  Church,  Hanover  st. 
Old  South,  Washington  st.  • 

BraUle  street 

New  North,  Hanover  st.  -  - 
New  South,  Summer  st.  •  • 
Federal  street 


Phillip's,  South  Boston     ....  1823 

Tweltlh  Cong.  Chambers  rt.-    .    •  1824 

Purchase  street 1826 

Bowdoin  street 1826 

Greene  street 1826 

Pine  street 1827 

Salem  Church,  Salem  st.      -    •    .  1827 

South  Cong.  Washington  st.  -    •    -  1827 

Mariner's,  Fort  mil 1828 

Marlboro'  Chapel,  Chapel  place     . 

Franklin  street  (Odeon)   ...    -  1835 

£a&t  Boston 1836 


BAPTIST. 


First,  Hanover  street 
Second,  Baldwin  place 
Third,  Charles  street 
Fourth,  Federal  street 


1664 
1743 
1807 
1827 


Independent,  Belknap  street 
Nortn,  Hanover  Avenue   - 
South  Boston 


1805 
1835 
1831 


Chriiit,  Sakm  street  -  ■  ■ 
Thnitj,  Siuunn'  sireet  -  ■ 
Bl  Muihcvs,  Sonih  Boston 

Tint,  Nonh  BennM  strew  - 
Second,  BromReld  sireet  -  - 
Colored,  May  iireet  -    - 
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EPISCOPAL. 

■  -     1T23  J  St.  Paul'!:,  Tynwmt  street     •    • 

■  ■     1T34    Graw.  Temple  meet    .    .    ■    ■ 

-  -     16I9| /V':<r,CominoDiue«l     .... 
METHODIST. 

■  -     1792 1  Foiirih.  Chjn-li  street      -      .     - 

-  -     1S^~>    Fifth,  Smith  Bwnon    ■     .      ■     . 
.    ■     1S2)>  I  Siiih.  Bltfisom  stteel       -      .     . 

ITNIVEBSALIST. 

Fint,  HiDover  street l~^6  I  Fuunh.  South  Booton    .... 

Secood,  School  street I'Dl'i    FiAh,  WaitcDsttcel 

CcDtral,  Bulfincb  sircel     .    -    -    .    l<;Zt  \ 

CATHOLIC. 
ChaKhoTlhr  HnlyCmK.FiulcUnsl.lSOO  I  St.  Augustine'^,  South  BosUm  • 
St.  Mary's,  Endicot  atieet     .    .    -     1^3^  |  Si.  Palrick's,  Northampton  street  -     ISSS 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bethel,  Nonh  Sqaaie IS2V  I  Second  Chri«lian  Society, 

New  Jerusalem,  Phillip's  place  -    -   I81T    Free  Cnlv.  Bnpl.  Tremoot  Bow, 
Christiao  Society,  Summer  street,  Mclh.  Epis.  Zion  Church,  P&rkmaa's  Mmr- 

F.  V.  Baptist,  Causeway  street  -    -   1836  |  bei,  Cambridge  street. 

Ckapehof  jlfimtf/n  at  largt. 
ntu  nreet,  Rev.  Frederick  T.  finj.  I  Butolph  sireet, 

Wanen  street,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Barnard.    |  Suffolk  street,  Rer.  Joho  T.  Snrf^ent. 
Hilton  street,  Kev.  George  W.  Killon.       |  Friend  St.  chap.,  Friend  si.,  Wm.  Hove. 


18S0 
1829 
1B3S 


1S37 


1617 


SD>iEA«ni  titit  of  the  Slau-houu  U  Busim. 

The  State-house  is  on  an  open  square  oil  Oeacon  street,  fronting 
the  malls  and  common.  It  is  173  feet  in  length  and  Gl  in  breadth, 
and  its  foundation  is  110  feet  above  tlio  level  of  the  sea.  Its  size 
and  elevation  make  it  a  very  conspieiioiis  object  as  BostcHi  is  ap- 
proached. It  was  constructed  at  an  expen.se  of  $133,333.  On  the 
area  of  the  lower  hall  stands  the  beautiful  statue  of  Washinpon, 
by  Chantry.  '•  From  the  top  of  the  dome  on  this  building,  which 
is  52  feet  in  diameter  and  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbor, 
the  whole  city  appears  beneath,  with  all  its  crooked  streets,  its  ex- 
tended avenues,  its  splendid  buildings,  and  the  malls  and  common 
of  75  acres,  crossed  with  romantic  walks  and  shaded  by  cetiturian 
ehns.    On  the  north  and  west,  the  county  of  Middlesex  presents 
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its  numerous  villas,  and  a  rich  array  of  agricultural  tasto  and 
beauty.  Here  are  vieved  the  hallowed  walls  of  Harvard,  and 
the  sacred  field  of  Bimker.  On  the  south,  the  county  of  Ncnfulk 
appears  willi  itsgrniule  hills  and  luxuriant  vales,  chequered  with 
n  thousand  farm-hiinsos  and  onttages  aud  spteudid  maui^ions.  On 
the  east,  the  city,  with  its  Jofty  spires,  the  harbor,  and  the  ocean, 
all  conspire  to  render  this  the  most  enchanting  scene  west  of  the 
Hay  of  Aapl.^s."* 


IVtsHm  n«»  «/  Aiml  HaU. 

Faneuil  Hall,  of  which  tlie  above  is  a  representation,  is  thne 
Btoriea  high,  IW)  feet  by  80,  and  was  the  gift  of  Peter  Faneuil, 
Esq.  to  the  town,  in  1742.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  1806  to 
its  present  size.  Before  the  now  market  was  hnilt,  the  lower  part  of 
it  w&K  used  for  meat  stalls;  it  is  now  improved  for  stores.  The  Haii 
is  76  feet  square,  29  hiph,  and  has  deep  galleries  on  three  sides. 
It  is  adorned  with  superb  paintings  of  patriots,  warriors,  and  states- 
men. A  speech  was  pronounced  in  the  hall  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1763,  by  James  Otis,  Jr.,  Esq.  He  dedicated  it  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  a  cause  in  which  he  labored  and  suffered,  and 
it  has  since  received  the  appellation  of  T/ie  Cradle  of  Liberty. 

The  following  is  an  eastern  view  of  Kanenil  Hall  Market,  which 
is  fi35  feet  in  length,  and  Hit  in  breadth.  The  center  part  of  the 
building,  74  feet  by  5.>,  projects  two  or  three  feet  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  rises  77  feet  irom  the  ground  to  a  beautiful  dome.  The 
wings  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  lower  floors  are  exclusively 
appropriated  as  a  meat,  flsli,  and  vegetable  market.  The  upper 
story  is  one  vast  hall,  arranged  to  W.  divided  into  compartments 
for  ware-rooms  and  large  sales.  This  building  was  completed  in 
1R27,  and  cost  §ir>0,(H)(l. 

•  The  Bulhor  would  hci*  stnle  ihnl  W  in  initflnml  nrinripUy  for  thp  pn-wni  drscrip. 
lion  of  Snstnn  In  ihr  N'ip  Encland  Garrllnr.  a  vsliinblp  work,  now  on  iha  m  at 
p«Wic«iion,  br  John  Haywant,  Esq.  From  Ihe  "  Mas-iachnseiw  Directory,"  tnother 
vorlf  of  Mr-  Usywftrd,  much  valuable  inrormaiioii  haa  beca  derived. 


Hide  xi'-ir  of  Qainrg  Slarkcl,  Bosttm. 

The  followiiis  is  a  view  nf  probably  the  oldest  tnulding  now  stand- 
ing in  Bnstoii-  It  is  siluated  at  tlie  corner  of  Ann  strci-t  and  tlio 
open  square  nili'iiiiiiit;  Kaiionil  Hall;  nnd  is  cbicfly  remarkable  lV>r 
ita  ago  and  aiitiijnaicd  furni,  sliowiiis;  what  was  considered  ele- 
gance of  arcbitccture  a  contnry  and  a  half  since.  The  timber  nsed 
in  ita  construction  is  principally  oak,  and  where  it  has  been  kept 
dry  is  perfectly  sound  and  very  hard.     The  outside  is  covered  with 
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Franklin  Home. 


plastering,  or  what  is  usnally  called  roufrh-cast.  The  figures  le^^l' 
were  impressed  into  the  rough-cast  toshowtlic  year  of  its  erection, 
and  arc  now  Jcirible.  The  buildinE;  is  32  feel  by  17,  and  two 
stories  bi£;h.  The  tide-waters  formerly  flowed  on  the  sonth  and 
south-west  sidi's  of  this  building,  but  now  so  much  land  has  been 
artificially  made  below  it  that  "it  is  now  seventy  rods  to  the  near- 
est water  of  the  harbor.  The  cut  on  the  riffht  is  a  representation 
of  tlie  old  h'rankhn  House,  in  Milk  street,  which  stood  nearly  op- 
posite the  sonth  dor)r  of  the  Old  South  church.  It  is  the  honse 
where  the  parents  nf  Dr.  Franklin  resided  for  some  time.  This 
house  was  burnt  in  HID.  The  drawing  was  taken  a  short  lime 
previous. 
In  1704,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  America  appeared  m 
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Boston.    It  was  printed  on  half  a  sheet  of  pot  p-iper,  with  a  small- 
pica  type,  foho,  and  was  entitled, 

"JV.  E.  Numi.  1.  Tub  Boston  News-Letter.  PiAliihed  bg  Authority.  From 
I^mday,  April  17,  lo  Monday,  April  24,  1704." 

■'  The  proprietor's  nunc  vu  John  Campbell,  a  Scolchman,  who  wns  established 
here  as  a.  boukscller.  The  imprint  is,  ■  Bosiun  ;  prinieil  by  B.  Grtia.  Suld  by  !fiehv 
(n»  Jli<i>ar.,  ot  his  Shop  near  the  Old  Meeting-Hoase.'  Green  was  Campbell's  printer, 
and  Boone  wns  Tor  siime  weeks  his  r>ubti«her. 

"  The  Qr«t  number  contained  the  lolluwing  prospectus : — '  This  Kevs-Leiter  is  lo  Ae 
continued  Weekly  j  and  all  Persons  who  have  any  II  ouse.s.  Lands,  Tenements,  Farmes, 
Ships,  Vessels.  Goods,  Wares,  or  MerrhiUHlixes,  ki-.  to  bi-  sold  or  Lnt ;  or  ServanU 
finnnway ;  or  Qood.s  Si'ilt  or  l.osr,  may  have  thi-  niiiiip  Inserted  nt  a  Reasonable  Saiet 
ttom  Twelve  Fenrc  m  Five  Shillings,  and  not  lo  i!\c<'cit :  Who  tnny  aaret  niih  Nicho- 
In  flaam  for  itie  same  at  his  shop,  next  door  tu  Major  D.ivis's,  Apiiihecary,  in  BoiIoh, 
near  Ihu  oM  Meelinshouse. 

«  '  All  Persons  in  Town  and  Country  mny  hnvi-  snid  Nrtrs-lj^ticr  Weekly  upon  re«» 
■ODoble  tenrm:^  agreeing  irilb  John  Campbell,  Post  .blaster,  for  ihe  same,' ' 


Citf  Hall,  State  Strut. 


The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Clly  Hall,  and  the  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity,  at  tlic  bead  of  i^tatc  street.  This  building  was 
(jrectcd  in  1711.  It  was  burnt  in  1747,  and  (he  interior  was  built 
entirely  new.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Tnwn-Hoiise,  and  has 
been  occupied  by  the  provincial  and  state  legislatures.  Since  the 
new  stnte-liniise  has  been  built  it  has  Iiren  called  the  oM  state- 
house.  In  1S30,  it  received  repairs  and  alterations  which  were  lo 
acconitnodate  X\ic  jmst-offire,  the  public  reading-room,  or  hall,  and 
the  city  olficers.  It  is  115J  feet  long,  and  Ilfi  broad.  Tlic  post- 
office  is  at  the  westoni  end,  which  fronts  Washington  street.  The 
western,  or  npprr  part  of  Stale  street,  is  called  Ihe  Exfkange,  a 
place  of  rciort  tor  mercantile  nion  to  meet  and  transact  their  money 
atlair-'f.  Here  are  most  of  Ihe  banks  in  the  city.  Slate  street,  for- 
merly Kin fr  street,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable  events; 
of  none  more  remarkable  than  the  Boston  Massacre,  in  If  (0. 
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The  presence  of  an  insolent  military  force,  sent  over  to  overawe 
the  hiha])itants,  was  cxtrcnidy  irksome  to  a  free  people,  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  harmony  coidd  long  subsist  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Koston  and  the  British  troops.  A  slight  affray 
took  place  between  iheni  on  the  2d  of  March,  177t);  but  on  the 
night  of  the  fifth,  the  enmity  of  the  parties  burst  forth  in  violence 
and  blood.  The  following  account  of  this  event  is  taken  from  a 
History  of  Boston,  by  Caleb  H.  Snow,  M.  I).,  publislied  in  Boston, 
by  Mr.  Abel  Bownn,  in  lS*i5.  (Thi.s  work  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
4(H)  pajTCs,  enibellished  with  enirraviuffs.  and  contains  a  full  and 
interesting  history  of  Boston  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.) 

"  The  iiflVrM  wri"  appri'lirTi!«lire  of  (iitliriiltifs.  ami  wvrr  jKinirMlarly  artivp  in  lhi*ir  ent^avcm  to  (fm  *J1 
lh«!ir  nii»a  iiiin  ihi»ir  '«:irr.i>:k"«  Nfiin'  iiijin.  .V«;Tiiy'*  linmtrka,  si^  (mIUsI.  wln-re  \\w  l-lili  rvf  tineiii  ««• 
princi[Killy  (lu.iricnil.  ui^riMii  Br.uiN>  .<«tri*<>i.  in  thi^  iHiiliiimrs  diri'i^ily  ••m^KJie  th^  iittii*  alloy  which  IrsJi 
froiii  \\\o  Uttt<»in  of  Mnrk'.'t  i<iri"'l.  Tiu'  '21Uli  n'jiin''iil  wascnrirtrnil  in  \\ati'r  .•ari-ot  and  \t\  Aikiiuaou  HX*tL 
As  a  inca'<nri>  nf  |iriM-ainiiiii.  tl»i*rv>  w.m  a  xt^iitiiifl  Mtttiiniitl  in  the  alley  ln'fiirf'  iniMititdiecl.  (then  calM 
Rttyliftmi'ii  alley.)  ami  ihi-i  vi-ry  rimini«l-iiiri>  |i>4l  tiMhi»i|ii:irn-l  which  lemiinauil  in  ihr  Bogtun  ^iafaorr*. 
Three  tv  fxir  rmin!;  imimi.  wtvi  were  ilupi>ft;«l  to  st>  thoMizh  tin-  aili.-y.  nbinii  nine  o'clix'k,  iitHk^rv^  th«  sm- 
tinel  bramiinhini!  hi-*  nwtinl  nnintt  llv*  wallM  ami  >^rikin^  tin;  f<>r  hit  im-n  :iiiiiH"nieiit.  TYwy  offimd  tm 
uaM  liiin  and  were  challi'iiireil.  Inil  iv>r:4iAi>d  in  th>Mr  uiti'rn|rt,  and  (lii*-  of  tlirni  r-(VMvoil  a  Hlisrht  uraui^d  <m 
nut  heail.  Thi*  ImhiIc  «»f  ihu  rk-ncojure  dn»w  losi-ihcr  all  Ovvi*  ^^'\v1  w-to  |>n^m!r  by.  iuid  finfcn  or  tvemy 
permiu  thnNienl  ihi*  alley,  and  iliiny  v>r  f'riy  uvin*.  e;iih*Ttil  in  IVw-k  Spinre.  wt-rF-  attriiifitiri]:  to  ^urt 
Iheir  w«v  in  the  harr.irkit'thnMi'rh  Bratili"  »irf»;t.  (whirh  w.h  at  t'.iat  linn.'  .•*■»  inrn»iv  iluu  a  c:irri.i«v  nnJd 
with  diinciilty  pjwi.)  R^Mnir  (tilled  in  thii  atti*in|M.  l\vy  pirty,  wItK-h  u-:l<«  r-.>ntinii:iny  incrr'.x-vil  hr  meter- 
•intM,  (^ihen.>d  ii)  iVick  Spiare  nNhid  a  (all  inan  with  a  nil  rimk  ami  whiii>  wi.'.  to  whom  they  liilaied 
with  rkHu  aiienti>»n  two  or  three  ininnti*:*,  ami  tlicn  saw  thnn'  rli'^fr.-t  an<l  h'lz^nil  fir  thi>  main  mud. 

"Tlie  main  ipianl  mtaa  ri.';ularly  Kiittinneil  ni':ir  iho  Iiim<1  nf  Si.it<>  f>tn.>*'i.  dintrtly  iippi.fe«iic  the  door  en  ths 
Mouthwkic  (if  tin*  inwu-buuM.  To  thu  place  all  tho  ftoJiliHr-i  i]i-i.ir>i<t1  f  ^r  ::n.inl  iliity  wcrv>  iLtiljr  hnwitt. 
•lilt  fnmi  thence  marched  to  llu*  pnrtir.ul.ir  )iii'<t.'t  a.-t^iirntvl  tli--in.  On  iliu  day  the  c<.iniutaiM]  of  the  gmri 
had  devolved  mi  C.i|i(.  Thnma^i  Pn^Mion.  and  Lieut.  Ikknet  un«l"r  him. 

"As  the  party  dkipened  from  Duck  Spiare.  »iine  ran  up  t'lirnhiil.  »lhfr»  up  Wll.-<iirs  Line,  nthen  op 
Rnyal  Exchange  lane,  (now  Exchansre  «tret>t.)  Tliene  l.xft  fonml  a  .xiiizlf  seniiuol  «tatiiNietl  belbirv  the 
door  of  the  cuAom-hnuKi^  which  Wiw  the  bnildin?  iinw  ii-M-npirJ  hy  th'  L'niini  Rink.  aii'J  then  irade  me 
corner  of  that  lane,  a^  ih^  Royal  Exrliaii?*;  tavern  d;r|  ilif  iit>i>T.  Aa  tlu>  :».Mitiiifl  w>w  Apprtnched,  he 
minuted  to  the  steps  of  the  Yvnhe,  and  alaniK-d  the  ininati'.^  hy  iUhn'  .ir  f  Mir  pi.iwerfiil  kiinck:*  at  the  donr. 
Word  wtit  nrnt  to  Lieut.  Risiei  that  the  iHMitinel  w.ai  atiarkfil  iiy  llu-  luwn'if  |ienple.  lie  iinmeiliaiely 
eent  M  me^waee  in  hiti  ciptain.  wIki  instantly  rp|viirHl  m  ihi;  ?naril  h-m^',  whrra  I.ifut.  Baiw«>i  hiftvmrd 
him  tliat  he  Lid  jii(4  ^miI  a  .«erjt;;int  ami  xix  iiicn  tii  aiM^t  ihi-  s<-iiiry  .it  the  rn.«ioiii  hnune.  '  Weli.'  sui 
the  cn|il;iin,  *  I  will  follow  ihem  and  t^f  ihoy  d<^  no  ini.x<*liii'f '  He  iiv.>rt>«ik  them  b<>forB  thfv  reached  Ihd 
ciU)tom-hiMiye,  where  tln'y  juineil  the  iieniinol  and  fnriniMl  .1  half  circl**  nnmd  the  i«ief»i. 

"By  thid  time  the  M\a  wtf.  nvl  in  rin?ins,  ami  |>m)i)|i'  lIiK'ki-d  fmin  all  qiuidcr*.  suppi.ving  therv  wv 
fire.  Tho  (inidien  were  somi  tairnnimli'iJ :  many  of  i1i4ia>  nfMn'.<<i  to  tlll^m  w**re  ariiMil  with  clubs  and 
cn>wde<l  r.liieic  w|ioii  them ;  iImku  at  a  di«unre  ^".'.111  tn  thn>w  tnicki  nf  wm^l  and  •(iiow-kilUi  anil  piccM  (4* 
ire  at  them,  whilrt  from  all  nid.'s  ihey  wt;r«  challenz.-l  \f\  Fire^Jirfif  tfOHtUiv  !  At  liitft  th^y  thoushx 
they  heard  tli*'  onler  srivon,  ami  they  did  fire  hi  )fiicct>>4>iiin  fnuii  ri?lu  to  left.  Two  nr  three  of  the  pusi 
flashed,  hut  the  nvt  were  fatal.  IVHini-s  .\ttuckit.  Sniiucl  Gniy.  anil  Jame.-^  Caldwell  were  killed  im  ihs 
spot.  Saniiiel  Maverick  and  I*atrt('k  Carr  riTi-ived  niurtal  wmimN.  <if  which  tlie  f  mner  di«.il  the  nen  morir 
iuK.  and  Carr  on  the  WediK^l.iy  of  tho  next  week.  Kuverul  ntlier  (i^^ri^ins  were  imire  or  Ii^jsgi  injurril.  the 
greater  part,  perfons  paivine  hy  chance  or  ipiiel  Hpertaroni  of  tlH>  <«<-i'mv  The  |ii'i>ple  ituttaijily  retrratcil, 
leavjne  llie  three  niiha|ipy  men  mi  the  gnuuid.  All  tliirf  tr.1n.-4 pi retl  wiihin  2il  iiiiiiiites  I'nim  the  tune  A 
Capt.  Hre.'Cton's  jnining  the  inianl. 

"  'On  the  pe<>|>le's  a>«>cniblinir  a!;ain,'  says  (n-i|H.  P..  'to  take  away  iIm*  deail  lii>Iie<(.  the  A^ti^ri.  sup- 
pcMinir  tlieni  coiiiiiiir  to  attack  tlu'in,  were  inakinc  n*ady  to  tin-  aiMin— wliioli  T  pn-Vi>iiloi|  hy  >trikir.£  i^p 
their  tire-locks  with  my  hand.  Iniineili.il ely  after,  a  tnwn-iniaii  cuni«i  ami  tnld  iiir>  th-it  4  iv-  ."V^U  m««> 
were  aosemhlral  in  the  next  street,  and  luid  swnrn  to  take  riiy  life,  with  every  maii'i*  with  nio  ;  on  wnwrh  1 
judf^etl  it  uiMife  to  remain  there  any  li>n«:er.  and  tlKn'fiin*  sent  (he  (viriy  ami  Gentry  (o  \\\o  nuMiH  gviri. 
where  the  street  is  narrow  ami  short,  then,  ti^llincr  tlH'in  niT  info  *<in:K  ririii<:.-<.  divitlml  ami  filanie^  theni  it 
each  end  of  tlie  Ktreet  tn  si-cnre  tlu'ir  p.'ar.  ex|)ectinL'  .in  atl.ick.  m  then-  ^u-i  a  roiolaiil  cry  of  the  inhalA- 
anls,  "To  anns,  10  arms,  turn  nut  wiih  yiMir  <^|||^' !"  and  tlie  town  ilrnins  luMtinL'  m  ariiut.  |  im^red  my 
drum  to  heat  to  anns.  and  heiin;  nnoii  after  jnimii  hy  ilie  sevmii  cmninnitM  of  the  '£Hh  n^<;inM*ni.  I  ft^mnl 
them,  as  tho  cnard.  into  strc«>l  liriin;:<.  The  Nth  regiment  aUi  i^d  uml>>r  aniM.  iNit  rfinaiiird  at  their  Ivr 
racks.  I  immediately  sent  a  serjeaiit  with  a  Fwriy  (o  Cnl.  Dalrymple.  the  ciMnmandinL'  nific^r.  i«i  ac«|'iaiel 
him  with  every  particular.  Several  officeni  coin:*  10  ioin  their  n><riineiii  wiTe  kmickiil  d<iwn  by  the  it»ih, 
one  very  much  winindeil  and  his  .^iwonl  taken  fnnn  )ilm.  Tlie  li.'utenant  C'>verin»r  and  C-A  Orr  smxi 
after  met  at  the  head  of  the  'iSHh  reaiment  and  aznvd  that  the  re-riinent  -'lioiilii  retire  10  their  harrackA.aii4 
the  peiiple  to  their  housi*9  ;  Imt  I  kepi  ihe  piiph-i  to  Mreinnlien  the  snanL  It  ww  with  sreai  ditficul'.v 
that  the  lieiiteaani  cnvernnr  prevailed  nn  the  people  |o  lie  tpiiet  ;ind  retin*;  at  Iiint  ihey  all  weic  iiffexceiK 
about  a  hundreil.'  This  hundred  w.ii  ciiin|)o«d  of  some  of  the  nii>sl  dLsiinzui^^lied  inh.iliiiants,  wh?  t\^- 
tniieereil  in  fiinn  ariiizens' ffn.inl 

'•.\  jiwtir.e'.-i  cnnrl  wa*  furthwiih  hi'M.  an^l  Pap*.  Prestnn  «urrnidereil  liiin!^>lf.  and  was  conunitted  t« 
prUnn  at  three,  the  next  niiirniiiL':  ihi*  i'i,'lu  •»n|ilii'.r.''  a\-*  vfrc  r>i  miiiMfil  early  in  iIh'  f  ireniMin. 

"  At  ekven  oVl«ick  a  t<»wn  nif^iiinL'  w.u  hehl      Vari«>ii<  |wTS'»n'«  P'laie«|  tn  ihi-  .ix<«Hnili|%*  what  thev  had 
whne<><ei|  of  the  event-' of  the  pri.vrdinir  iliy.     .\  ruiiniiiU'V  iil  riilren  w.h  ap|>«inli'd  i.i  w.iit  4111  tlv*  t^rj 
tenant  govern'ir  ami  Col   iKilryinpie.  ami  i?\prc«s  to  them  the  sentiment  of  ihe  lown.  that  H  wns  miii-i* 
Bible  for  the  soldiers  and  inhahiiantsi  in  live  in  safety  toseiher.  an.l  their  fervent  prayer  f-tr  the  iinineiiaie 
remond  of  tho  lunner.    The  answer  received  lu  ihu  applicalioii  was  nut  such  as  wju  wished  j  aiiJ  iu  ibc 
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aliernnon,  seven  of  lYic  firal  cotnmHlee  (viz.  John  Hanoock,  annnrl  Minis,  Wm.  Mol'menx,  Wnt.  Phintpi^ 
Jdrieph  wirran,  Jinhua  Hcnnhaw.and  Samuel  Penibeiton)  w«ra HfTaiii  <lo|imc<l  wHh  the fidlnwing  nm&mg^i 
'  (t  h  the  uiianimoiiN  uiMnkni  nf  this  iiM!«>tin^,  that  the  reply  iiukIc  in  a  vmu  nf  tlio  inhabiianU  presentad 
hiN  iMHiiM-  thia  imirniiiq  h  by  no  inransi  Kitiafaclirj ;  oiid  timt  n<itliiii!;  Ip^m  will  (alinfv  them  than  a  tMA 
and  ininuiii:it(!  rcinnval  (if  th<>  tnM>p4  '  SunuiM  Adnnn  aritMt  <i.-i  'ch-iirinan  of  iIih  delegation.' and  dla» 
chnriTal  itd  duties  with  an  ability  rnmnifri^nmto  tn  tlw  iicoii.iioii.  (AU  iMIrynipIo  vfHB  by  ttie  aide  of 
Hutcliinsini,  who.  at  the  ht-ad  of  tlu!  cnunril.  reri'ivol  tlu'ni.  Hv  at  fir!«i  linniiMi  ttuit  tie  hail  pimer  to  gnut 
the  rttitiPitl.  Ailania  plainly,  in  ft;w  wnnln,  pnn-nl  to  him  that  he  hail  the  power  b^  the  charter. 
HutchiiMni  then  coiuultcd  with  Dalrymfilfl  in  a  wliiyixT,  tin;  nniiit  of  which  wili,  a  rD|)(*titKin  of  the  oflbf 
to  remove  nw  nf  the  n>^inionLs.  thi;  1  Uh.  whitrli  had  had  no  {Kirt  in  the  inaiKicre.  At  tliat  criliral  moment 
Adainj  .<ihi)wi>d  the  UHvt  aitniirabli;  pro:«ncu  of  mind.  Sniiuiini;  not  to  repriA^nt,  but  to  perHonify,  the 
nnivenial  fcidin'r.  ht;  Htretchiit  fnrih  1ii!«  ann.  a.-*  if  it  were  nphrM  >iy  thi;  Mtrcneth  of  thiNivinda  and  whh 
unhfti^itatin?  pmniptnofH  and  diEriiificd  finnnrfti  replied,  *  Ifthr  litutfniint  fiortnuir,  vr  Cot.  IkUrifmple, 
or  ftoth  to^tther,  hurt  iiuthoiity  to  rrnwri'  oiif  rririnifnt,  thnj  hart-  tiuthuritt/  t»  rernore  hro ;  and 
nothing  i^hort  oftht  total  trurmition  of  th-  totm,  bunll  tht-  nftular  troo/m^  %nlt  »»tii\fij  the  pulUic 
miwi  or  jirrmiri  thi-  ifttfr  o/  the  prannn-.*  Tho  itflic^rM,  civil  and  military.  Wi'n*  in  rr-al it y  abashed, 
befiirH  thii4  pl.iin  iritinniitt>H*  of  a  deimtrratir  a^si^inlily.  Tliey  knew  the  inuninVnt  danecr  that  impended; 
the  very  air  was  fillod  with  the  brcalhiii<_'<<  of  rt<)iiprf<^'<i  indignaliim.  They  (thrunlc.  fortunately  shrunk, 
from  all  tin;  arnicance  which  they  liad  hithuTio  niaiiiiaim'il.  Their  rrliancc  *h\  a  standing  anny  tiered 
before  ihe  und.iunie<l.  irrc'ftiitlblo  resiilulion  of  freo  Uiiarniod  )'iti?.>>ii<i. 

"  lliiii'hiii-«in  riHufulied  the  conncil,  and  ilw^y  </:iv(f  him  their  iiiKiiialiHfd  advice,  that  the  tn)op<i  should 
be  sent  out  nf  the  tnwii.  Tlio  commniidini;  niFici'r  th^n  pli'd^fl  his  wnni  <if  buiinr  that  the  dr*miuid  of  tlie 
town  :ih>riild  \),\  roinplicd  with,  u;*  :x«jn  wi  pntrticabli-;  uiid  ImiIi  nciment^  were  removed  to  Uic  cadtio  In 
K'K!4  th.in  f«Mirtrr>ii  days. 

"  Thf  fuM'Tal  ••»liminitio^.  which  took  plamm  ThiifHil.iy.ibc  Mb.  bnMipht  tnjrotlicr  the  rreatest  conronm 
that  prolntdy  liid  itvir  aA^'ndilfd  in  Anwrici  ihi  inio  m-ritsion.  Atiiickx.  wImi  w.xi  a  friendle«9  mulatto^ 
ami  CUldwell.  who  alao  w:L4a  Ntrannnr,  wnn'!  Iionir  fnnn  FaiuMnl  lidl:  i\Tavi!rirk,  who  WiM  alxnit  17  yeani 
old.  from  hunuithrr'tt  Iihim*  in  I'niiifi  Htrttl,  iiml  (iray  fnnn  his  bruHicr'.'i  in  Knvnl  Kxchani^  lane.  The 
fo«ir  hcar«-N  f'irmiii  a  junciinn  in  Kin:;  ^tri'iM.  and  thrncf.  tiii>  |)rici-..'<.<iioii  m.irrhfd.  in  cilumiui  of  aiz  deepi 
thnxjgh  tlu!  nuin  struirl  to  tlie  mithUu  biirial-'miund,  wlutre  the  four  victinid  were  depotiitcd  hi  one  graTe.'* 

The  following?,  rospcctins:  tho  "  liosfon  Tpn-jmrty^'^  is  taken  from 
the  accoiiiit  given  in  Snow's  History  of  Hoston. 

'  On  the  firKt  of  ])eccmlMT,  Capt.  Jaino.>4  nmc^,  in  lh>i  hhip  Kloanor,  arnvt>d  with  another  portion  of  tha 
t^a.  On  the  .11  he  wa-^t  unli'red  to  attend  tho  iifxt  day  oti  a  rmnmiltHe  of  the  people  In  raiieull  Hsil, 
where  ho  witt  rnmin<iniled,  by  Samnitl  AflaiiH  and  Jmiatlian  WilliaiiiH.  iiAiemblnl  with  John  Rowe,  John 
liaiicock,  Wm.  PhiltipH,  and  John  Pitii).  Ivi|rM.,  and  a  gn^nt  iiiimirr  of  oilh:r-<,  ihiI  ti>  land  any  nf  the  said 
tea.  tsji  to  proceed  to  Gritlin':^  Mluirf  and  thrre  di-rbarj?e  the  rp.'<t  of  liL*  cariro.  Capt.  Hex.  Coffin  arrived 
in  the  briff  Beaver  mvir  the  r«ime  time,  and  wa-«  nnii-nil  i<t  ]nir.>ni*  the.s.iiin»  ronrM>. 

"  fi  Irin?  }ierc^ivi^l  tb.-it  .Mr.  Kotrh  rather  linwred  in  hL*  iireinpiiinh.-t  fo  reiiim  the  Partmouth  to  Loo* 
dim.  and  thn  twenty  iLivm  lieim;  msirly  fvpired.  atler  which  tiM-  iMlN'Ctor  inii'lit  .•^•i/.e  the  ship  and  carn^ 
Mr.  K.  w.M  Kumnhinetl  bet>>rM  ilie  corMiiiiltre,  and  t4at«<!ii  lo  ihein  •h:it  it  would  }iriive  his  entire  ruin  if  M 
should  comply  with  tht>  P-«>hitiinH  of  the  'J'.ith  and  \W\\\  of  XovcniU-r,  :in>l  Thfrffon*  ht;  ahould  not  do  iL 
\  ineottnsr  uf  the  i"Mip|f  was  ,i-p*iMnli|t'il  at  Iho  f>ld  Smth  on  Tn-'.^iliy  I*.  i\T  .  IWr.  Mlh,  when  Mr.  R. 
•'ip|'M*aret|,  and  w;ih  inijoiiicil  forthwith  to  lU-niand  a  cliiaruici'.  It  w.lh  a^i'iTiaini'il  that  one  cunkl  not  be 
iitilaiitefl  till  tlie  next  li.iv.  ami  iheri-ftKe  iln*  niei<tinu  wil'^  adjoiinn-d  ii>  Tluiryii.iy,  a\  the  iKinic  place. 

'■  On  Thur.^lay.  tluTi'  w:i.-i  the  lull'"  I  inert  in?  evrr  known:  Ltxm  mm.  at  liii-it.  were  prrtifnl  from  tha 
country.  Samuel  IMiilll|M  Sava'rf*.  K-'|..  «if  V\*»*^t"ii.  w:is  ap|«iinti'il  mmliTitor.  Mr.  Kotrh  ru|inrted  that 
the  col'lei'lor  would  wA  irivn  him  a  clo-ir.mrf^.  IIi'  wa-i  tlii*ii  onlrred  iipni  Iih  {vril  to  L'et  bin  nhlp  raulj 
lor  rea  /Ai«  (/ay,  enter  a  imnertt  inimf^ltuttfi/  azaiiifi  ihe  ciisii.>m-hoiM*.  and  pntceeil  rlirect/y  to  tna 
^ovenior,  (ihen'al  MiUon,  /  mile.n  di^Uint )  and  demand  a  (a<4  fur  hirf  nhip  to  •.'■•  by  the  Ciurtle.  An 
iuij<)iirnment  to  :j  IV  M.  tb'^n  ti"ik  pJari'.  At  thn'«'  hiiviu;  nii-i.  th'-y  waitt-d  vrry  ivitieiii'ly  (ill  five  o'clock, 
when,  tlndinr  that  Mr.  Kotch  did  iiet  return,  thi-y  bei^an  |o  Im>  vitv  iMie:i.4y.  rallnl  fur  a  disMoliitioniif  tha 
meetm?.  and  finally  ohiainni  a  vi<e  for  it.  Rut  the  mum  jiidiniin-«.  feiuimr  what  wo«ihl  be  the  conae* 
•pienci*.i,  l>i-ffir<il  for  a  reroii5iidi'r:iiioii  of  iImi  vot*>,  '  dir  ibi^  n'a.-«in.  thai  thf>y  iiii;lit  to  do  every  thing  In 
their  power  to  "^fnd  the  tea  )M«'k.  m  rfmlhis  t"  th'ir  Ttjitilrtt.^  Tliis  innelii'd  thr  pridi*  of  ttie.  awemUly, 
and  they  affre*^!  to  n'main  t«»i'Pih''r  on**  h'«ir. 

"Tills  interval  wa-«  inipmve<l  by  Jiwiali  CJmncv.  jr.,  lo  appriTr  hi.^  fdlow  eitizi-iw  of  the  importaiKeof 
the  cri:«iii.  and  din-c.l  their  aiteMli->n  m  rhe  pri>b:tbli*  riMoli-i  nf  ihi.s  rontnivi'n^y  Wv.  ^ll«'C■lf■(lcd  in  holding 
ihem  in  atu-ulive  tilenrf  till  Mr  Rntrh's  r"liirn,  at  ihn'e  (iiiani!r<<  jmhi  five  o'l  li^-k.  The  answer  whfch 
lie  brnuirhi  from  tlji-  j:«ivernor  war  '  that.  Tt  lb*-  hmn^r  of  thf  law.*,  and  fnnn  duty  tuwanlt  the  kinf,  ha 
Could  not  craiit  the  permit,  until  the  W'^svX  wa>«  rejntarly  cleariil  '  A  violent  ciimntotion  Immediately 
ensnevl.  A  |ii*r«si  wni)  wv  in  the  Lrtllery.  dnsruufed  after  I h<-  manner  of  the  Iiidiaiiit,  i^liiHited  at  this  June* 
ture  the  cry  of  war :  it  t*x-*  aiHweriii  iiy  alHMit  thirty  iNT-mn-*,  dij!;iii.ii-d  in  likf.  manner,  at  the  door.  The 
int».>tiiic  WiLS  dL««>1v<-«]  in  th<'  twinklins  of  an  eye.  'Hii*  nmhitiHlf  ni!*hird  to  firirnii'it  wh.irf.  The  db- 
mii'Wil  Inili-in^  went  on  bnani  ibe  shifH  |,ii|en  with  (he  te.t.  In  ler«i  than  2  iKMini,  %W  chMts  and  100  half 
cheift<4  w<:re  xtaveii  and  «mpiie<i  iiifo  tlie  duck.  Tlif  atfuir  wili  conducted  without  any  tumult;  no  damafa 
Was  ikme  to  the  veiwelK  or  to  any  oitM>r  efli'CUi  whatever. 

"  This  w.-w  eTi«ciiietl  in  the  pre-teiicc  nf  M'voral  ships  of  war  lyins  In  tho  harbor,  and  almost  under  tho 
puns  of  the  r.wtk,  wh^re  ihern  w.l:  a  'ar-.'e  hinly  of  tnntps  at  the  conimand  of  the  cmiraiMiofierB.  Ws  are 
Irfi  tn  conjrrtiirc  for  thr  nM.«Ni.-i  why  no  oppHlti<in  Wii;i  mmle  to  thL*  bild  ailventnre.  The  names  sf  tka 
ir»en  who  dan-d  to  emraire  in  it  have  ni'vi-r  N-en  made  pnblir.  Thn»e  or  fmir  of  them  are  yet  Hvlnir. 
They  h.id  th'*  honor  of  a  p.iri  in  tlie  act  which  brought  the  kin?  and  {nrliament  to  a  decision  that  America 
must  be  lubdiied  by  force  nf  arms." 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Boston  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  American  troops.  No  provision  of  any  kind,  for  man  or  beast, 
was  allowed  to  enter ;  and  the  troops  and  inhabitants  experienced 
much  suffering :  and  while  in  this  state  the  small-pox  broke  out, 
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and  added  to  the  genejral  distress.  The  following  account  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  town  is  taken  from  Snow's  Hi8tor7  of 
Bk)ston. 

«  Geribal  Washiroton  had  taken  command  of  the  American  forces,  July  2d,  and 
Gen.  Ga^e  had  resigned  the  British  to  Gen.  Howe,  and  sailed  for  England  about  the 
first  of  October.    Aa>the  winter  approached,  the  scarcity  of  fnel  began  to  be  sensiblf 
felt.    The  old  north  meeting-house  and  above  100  other  large  wooden  buildings  were 
taken  down  and  distributed  for  firewood.    Some  of  the  wharves  also  at  the  ncxth  end 
were  broken  up  for  the  same  purpose.   The  British  officers  found  little  to  anmse  them, 
except  the  occasional  performance  of  a  farce,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  the^  themselves 
were  the  actors.    Their  soldiers  had  enjoyed  a  single  day  of  mirth,  in  which  they  were 
employed  in  felling  Liberty  Tree  and  cutting  it  up  for  niel.    A  squadron  of  cavalij, 
attached  to  the  army,  occasionally  exhibited  feats  of  horsemanship  in  that  sanctaarr 
of  freedom,  the  Old  South  church,  which  was  transformed  into  a  riding-schooL     Hoi- 
lis-street,  Brattle-street,  the  West,  and  the  First  Baptist  meeting-houses  were  occupied 
as  hospitals  or  barracks  for  the  troop. 

<<  Both  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  so  inactive  a  service.  Washihoton  *  had  been 
aome  time  contemplating  an  attack  on  Boston,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  justified  is 
attempting  the  execution  of  so  bold  a  design.  Aboat  the  middle  of  Febmsrj,  177^  the 
severe  cold  setting  in,  and  the  ice  becoming  snfiiciently  firm  to  bear  the  uroops,  he  was 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  a  council  of  war,  summoned  on  the  occasion,  beiag 
almost  unanimous  against  the  measure,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

'<  <  The  effective  re^lar  force  of  the  Americans  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  Ibiiiw 
teen  thousand  men  ;  m  addition  to  which  the  commander-in-chief  called  oat  aboat  mx. 
thousand  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts.    With  these  troops  he  determined  to  tshe 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  whence  it  wouki  be  in  his  power  greatly  to 
annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbor  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town.    By  takmg  this  Pff^tWPj, 
from  which  the  enemy  would  inevitably  attempt  to  drive  him,  he  expected  to  Dring  oa 
a  general  action,  during  which  he  intended  to  cross  over  ^rom  Cambridge  side  with 
four  thousand  chosen  men,  and  attack  the  town  ot*  Boston.    To  conceal  his  de^gn, 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  town  and  lines 
of  the  enemy  wfeu  begun  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  and  repeated  the  two 
BQCceeding  mghts.    On  the  night  of  the  4th,  inunediately  after  the  firing  began,  a  eoa- 
sidenLble  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas,  passing  from  Roxborr, 
took  silent  possession  of  Dorchester  heights.    The  ground  was  almost  impenetrably 
hard,  but  the  night  was  mild,  and  by  laboring  with  great  diligence  their  works  were 
80  far  advanced  by  morning  as  to  cover  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the 
enemy.    When  the  British  after  day-break  discovered  these  works,  which  were  mac^ 
nifled  to  the  view  by  a  hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  exceed  their  astonishment.    IJo 
alternative  now  remained,  but  to  abandon  the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provincisli. 
General  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  toiA 
measures  for  the  embarkation,  on  that  very  evening,  of  five  regiments,  writh  the  Ughc 
infantry  and  grenadiers,  on  the  important  but  most  haxardous  service.    The  transpoits 
fell  down  in  the  evening  towards  the  castle,  with  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  men ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  rendered  the  execution  a[  the  dcagn 
absolutely  impracticable.    A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  morning,  and  agreed 
to  evacuate  tne  town  as  soon  as  possible.    A  fortnight  elapsed  before  that  measan 
was  efi*ected.    Meanwhile  the  Americans  strengthened  and  extended  their  works ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  March  the  British  discovered  a  breast-work,  thirt 
had  been  thrown  up  in  the  night  at  Nook's  Hill,  on  Dorchester  peninsula,  which  per- 
fectly conunanded  Boston  Nedc  and  the  south  part  of  the  town.    Delay  was  no  loager 
Sife.    By  four  in  the  morning,  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Amencans  who  were 
at^iched  to  the  rojral  cause,  began  to  embark ;  and  before  ten  all  of  them  were  vnder 
sail.    As  the  rear  embarked.  General  Washington  marched  triumphantly  into  Boatcn, 
where  he  was  joyfully  received,  as  a  dehverer.'  " 

Cotttn  Mather^  D.  />.,  F.  R.  5.,  a  celebrated  minister  and  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Boston,  bora  Feb.  12,  1663.  He  was  distmgui.shed  for  his  early  piety,  and  was  oidain- 
ed  colleague  with  his  father,  in  1684.  He  wvls  a  man  of  unequalled  industry,  vast 
learning,  aud  expansive  benevolence,  al.so  distinguished  for  his  credulity,  pedantry  and 
want  of  judgment.  No  person  in  America  had  so  large  a  Ubrary,  or  had  read  so 
many  books,  or  retained  so  much  of  what  he  had  read.  So  precious  did  he  consider 
his  time,  that,  to  prevent  visits  of  unnecessary  length,  he  wrote  over  his  stndy  door  *<k 
sM§ft,"    He  understood  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish^  and  IroqiioiSy  and  wxoca  m 
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an.  By  hisdiaxTy  it  ^ipears  that  in  one  year  he  kept  sixty  fasts  and  twenty 
vigils,  and  published  umrteen  books,  besides  discharging  the  daties  of  hi3  pastoral 
office.  His  publications  amount  in  number  to  three  hundred  and  eighr^-two.  His 
great  woric  was  his  Magnolia  Christi  Americana,  or  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, from  its  founding  to  the  year  1698.  His  style  abounds  with  pnerilities>.puns,  ai& 
strange  conceits,  and  he  makes  a  great  display  of  learning.  In  nis  Magnika  he  has 
saved  rinmefous  and  important  £Eu;ts  from  ob^hvion.  In  the  work  are  contained  bio- 
graphical accoQBts  of  many  of  the  first  principal  settlers.    He  died  in  1728. 

f^>^^  f^^HfuA  ^^V^         Pac  sinule  of  the  hand- 

4L-g^^*^  writing  of  Cotton   Mather; 

•  jr'\y¥ir  y  copied  from  a    manuscript 

'^Beitjawum  Branklin,  LTL  i^.,  was  bom  in  &)ston,  Jan.  17th,  1706,.  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business.  He  showed  a  philosophic  mind  from  his  ea^ 
Uest  years,  and  by  the  continual  exercise  of  his  genius  prepared  himself  for  those  great 
discoveries  in  science  which  have  associated  his  name  with  that  of  Newton,  and  for  thoae 
political  reflections  which  have  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgnt. 
Soon  after  his  removal  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  in  concert  with  other  ypimg  dmb, 
he  established  a  small  club,  in  which  various  subjects  were  discussed.  This  soeieCy 
has  been  the  source  of  the  most  useful  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  calculated  to 
promote  the  cause  of  science,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  improvement  pf  the  human 
understanding.  In  1757,  Franklin  was  sent  an  agent  by  his  country  to  England;  in 
the  year  1766,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  underwent  that 
famous  intern^atory,  which  has  raised  his  name  in  the  political  world.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  congreKj  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  he  was 
sent  to  France,  where  he  effected  important  services  to  his  country.''  His  histonr  is 
too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  notice  in  this  work.  He  died  a^  Philadelphia, 
April  17th,  1790. 


CHELSEA. 


The  ancient  Indian  name  of  Chelsea  was  Wirmisemii.  It  wat 
formeriy  a  part  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  was  called  Romnejf 
Marsh;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1738.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town  is  broken  into  small  hills.  One  eminence, 
cculed  Powder-horn  Hill,  is  said  to  be  220  feet  high ;  it  stands  in 
the  south  quarter  of  the  town,  about  four  miles  from  Boston.  The 
nordi-westerly  strip  (extending  from  the  source  of  Chelsea  creek 
three  and  a  half  miles)  is  mostly  covered  with  woods.  On  the  sea- 
shore and  the  borders  of  the  creeks  there  are  extensive  and  ralua^ 
ble  salt  marshes,  from  which  large  quantities  of  hay  are  yearly 
obtained. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital, three  miles  from  Boston.  This  building  is  constructed  of 
stone,  and  was  erected  in  1827,  for  the  accommodation  of  sick  and 
disabled  seamen.  The  hospital  is  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  collector  of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  A  physician 
and  surgeon  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
All  the  otlier  officers  are  appointed  by  the  collector,  who  is  agent 
for  tlic  institution.  The  average  number  of  patients  yearly,  for  22 
years  preceding  1835,  was  417.    The  most  important  branch  of 
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Ilaspiral,  Chthia. 


Dunnfacltiriiig  bustucss  in  the  town  is  the  makins;  of  bricks ;  the 
▼alne  of  bricks  manufactured  in  1S37  was  $34,831 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 46.     Population,  1,659. 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 

Teu  coanty  was  incorporated  in  ITSl,  and  was  the  tenth  coun- 
ty fonned  in  the  state.  This  is  the  largrxt  county  in  Massachusetts. 
Its  territory  is  larger  tliaii  the  whole  state  of  Khode  Island,  and  its 
population  greater  than  (hat  of  tlie  st.ite  of  Delaware.  The  county 
crosses  the  state,  from  New  Hampshire  on  the  north  to  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island  on  the  south.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  length 
iiom  north  to  south,  and  thirty-seven  in  width,  from  cast  to  west. 
The  surface  of  this  conniy  is  rather  undulating  tlian  very  hilly. 
like  soil  is  generally  strong,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain, 
grasses,  fruits,  iic.  common  to  its  climate.  Till  within  a  few  years 
almost  all  the  people  were  farmers,  and  the  great  body  still  culti- 
vate the  soil.  For  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  employed  in  manufactures,  especially  in  tlic  southern  part  of 
the  coiuity.  Water  privileges  abound  in  almost  every  town.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Blackstone,  Quinebaug,  Nashua,  Ware, 
Miller'ii,  and  Mill  rivers.  Theonly  elevation  in  the  county  which 
can  properly  bo  called  a  mountain  is  Wochusett.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  55  in  number. 


Ashbumham,  Charlton, 


Athol, 

Auburn, 

Barre, 

Berhn, 

Bolton, 

Boylston, 

Biookfield, 


Dana, 

Douglass, 

Dudley, 

Fitchburg, 

Gardner, 

Grafton, 

Hard  wick, 


Harvard, 

Holden, 

Hubbardston, 

Lancaster, 

Leicester, 

Leominster, 

Lunenburg, 

Headtm, 


Millbury, 

Milford, 

New  Braintree. 

Northboroiigh, 

Northbridge, 

N.  Brookfield, 

Oakham, 

Oxford, 
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Paxton, 

Petersham, 

Phillipston, 

Princeton, 

Royals  ton, 

Rutland, 

Sirewsbury,       Sutton, 
Southborough,     'I'empleton, 
Southbridge,        Upton, 
Spencer,               Uxbridge, 
Sterling,               Warren, 
Sturbridge,          Webster, 

Westborough, 
West  Boylston, 
Westminster, 
Winchendon, 
Worcester. 

In  1820,  the 
was  84,365;  in 

population  of  the  county  was 
1837,  it  was  96,551. 

73,635;   in  1830,  it 

ASHBURNHAM. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Thomas  Tiles- 
ton  and  others,  for  and  in  consideration  of  services  done  by  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dorchester  in  the  expedition 
to  Canada,  in  1690,  under  Capt.  John  Withrington.  This  grant 
was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dorchester  Canada^^  but 
at  its  incorporation,  in  1765,  it  was  named  Ashbuniham.  The 
Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1 760,  and  Rev.  Jona- 
than Winchester  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  died  in  1767,  and 
was  succeeded  Rev.  John  Gushing,  D.  D.,  in  1768.  Dr.  Gushing 
died  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  Perkins,  in  1824. 
Rev.  George  Goodyear  was  installed  the  next  pastor,  in  1832. 
About  the  year  1782,  the  Shakers  made  a  conunencement  in  this 
town,  but  they  have  long  since  become  extinct. 

This  town  lies  upon  the  highlands  between  Connecticut  and 
Merrimac  rivers,  so  that  part  of  its  waters  pass  through  Miller's 
river  into  the  Connecticut,  and  part  through  Nashua  river  into  the 
Merrimac.     It  is  uneven  in  its  surface,  and  contains  several  large 

Eonds.  HerQ  are  excellent  farms  and  grazing  lands,  and  the  in- 
abitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Leather  has  been 
extensively  manufactured  here,  and  a  soap-stone  company  carry 
on  their  works  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  11 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  chairs  and 
cabinet  ware,  $37,390  12;  hands  employed,  115;  six  tanneries; 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $23,509  03;  there  were  122,864 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $19,944.  There  was  also 
1  cotton  mill.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregationalist,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  30  miles  N.  of  Worcester,  and 
50  N.  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  1,758. 


ATHOL. 

This  town  was  granted  to  a  company  of  60  persons  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  previous  to  1734,  in  which  year,  in  June,  the  proprietors 
met  at  Concord,  and,  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  the  general  court, 
whereof  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  was  chairman,  drew  their  house- 


lot!  in  the  township  of  Peyquage.  This  was  the  Indian  natns  of 
the  place,  and  it  was  known  by  this  appellati<Hi  until  it  was  incor- 
porated, in  1762. 

This  oacc  WM  ft  soU  of  the  Indiftos,  tndatthe  time  of  its  being  granted  was  cfrao- 
ner  unnuhip,  and  ereall^  ripoaed  ;  &nd  the  ■ettlemenl  of  the  place  w>s  obstructed  \if 
the  French  and  Indian  var,  which  comiaenced  in  1741,  and  continued  sereral  jaan. 
herionsl;  to  the  breaking  out  of  thw  nw  severaJ  faniilies  hod  seucd  theiaselves  here, 
but,  for  fe*r  of  the  Indiana,  they  were  obliged,  as  other  infiuit  plantations,  to  life  in 
gNTiaoiu  sevetal  veais,  and  to  labor  at  their  various  occupations  wilb  their  mililaiy 
Minar  b^  them.  It  ia  beliered,  howerrr,  thai  only  one  penon  was  ever  killed  bf  the 
ladiana  m  the  town.  This  was  Mr.  Ezekiel  Walbngfurd,  who,  |^ing  alone  at  a  dis- 
luiee  from  his  garrisin,  was  discovered  by  ihe  pncmy ;  and  seeing  them,  he  tnrned  M 
niD  to  the  fort,  bol  was  stopped  short  by  a  fnial  ball.  This  was  in  August,  1746.  In 
April,  the  year  following,  a  Mr.  Jason  Babcock  vas  taken  captive  by  ibe  Indians  and 
CBitied  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  returned  in  a  few  months. 

The  first  church  was  gatheretl  here  in  1750,  and  Rev.  James 
Humphrey  was  ordained  Ihcir  pastor  the  same  year.  After  con- 
tinuing with  this  church  31  years,  at  his  request  he  was  dismissed 
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in  1782.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1787,  hy  Rev.  Jos.  Eastabrook.  Mr. 
Eastahrook  died  in  1S30,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Josiah  Monre. 
who  resigned  in  1932 ;  the  next  minister  was  Rev.  Linus  H.  Shaw, 
who  was  settled  in  1834.  The  Orthodox  church  was  organized  in 
1830.  The  first  minister,  Rev.  Banich  B.  Beckwith,  was  settled 
in  1831 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  F.  Warner,  in  1835. 

The  above  is  a  north  view  in  the  central  part  of  AUioI.  The  vil- 
lage at  this  place  consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  4  mercan- 
tile stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanic  shops.  This  place  is  32  miles 
from  Worcester,  22  from  Greenfield,  14  from  Barre,  25  from  Keene, 
N.  H.,  100  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  70  from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  rocky,  and  somewhat 
hilly;  the  soil  is  not  as  good  as  some,  though  there  are  many  fine 
&rms.  The  town  has  its  full  share  of  water.  Miller's  river  is  a 
considerable  stream,  has  a  rapid  current,  and  afibrds  great  water 
privilegea.     This  river  received  its  name  in  consequence  of  a  moo 
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being  drowned  in  it,  by  the  name  of  Miller,  in  attempting  to  pass 
it  in  his  way  to  Northfield.  The  Indians  called  it  Pemuage.  It 
runs  westerly,  and  empties  into  Connecticut  river.  Tlie  second 
stream  in  size  is  "  Tully's  brook,"  or  river,  which  flows  into  Mil- 
ler's river  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  In  this  town  are  a  cotton 
factory,  paper-mill,  a  large  scythe  establishment,  cupola  furnace^ 
door  and  sash  factory,  large  cabinet  works,  turning  mills,  &c.  There 
are  six  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  I  Baptist  and  1 
Universalist.  Population,  1,603.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton 
mill,  1,024  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  316,100  yards; 
hands  employed,  10  males,  45  females.  Boots  manufactured, 
16,312  pairs;  shoes,  38,333  pairs;  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
^68,741 ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females,  37. 


AUBURN. 


This  town  was  formerly  p^rt  of  Worcester,  Sutton,  Leicester, 
and  Oxford,  incorporated  a  town  by  the  nameof  Ward  in  1778; 
80  named  in  honor  of  Artemas  Ward,  the  first  major-general  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  who  died  at  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  28,  1800. 
It  received  the  name  of  Auburn  in  1837.  It  was  made  a  poll  par- 
ish in  1773,  and  in  1776  the  church  was  embodied,  and  the  neiX 
year  Rev.  Isaac  Bailey  was  orddined  their  pastor, 

This  town  is  uneven,  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high.  The 
soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  suited  to  both  grazing  and  tillage. 
The  town  is,  perhaps,  as  well  watered  by  springs  and  perenmal 
rivulets  as  any  town  in  the  county.  The  principal  stream  is 
French  river.  There  are  4  small  ponds ;  the  largest  is  situated 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  meeting-house.  There  is  an  outlet  from 
thiai  pond  to  the  north,  usually  called  Dark  Brook,  and  an  inlet  at 
the  south,  while  the  pond  is  in  its  natural  state ;  but  by  an  artifi- 
cial raising  of  the  water  about  4  feet,  the  current  in  the  inlet  is 
reversed,  and  the  discharge  of  water  is  to  the  south.  Two  churches. 
1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Worcester,  and  45  W.  S.  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  1,183.  In 
1837,  there  were  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  1  paper-mill,  1  card 
manufactory,  3  shingle  mills,  1  lath  mill,  and  1  sash  and  blind 
fisu;tory. 


BARRE. 


This  town  was  the  north-west  part  of  Rutland  original  grant 
It  was  made  a  district  in  1749,  and  called  Rutland  District,  until 
it  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1774 ;  when  the  name  of  Barre  was 
given  to  it,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Col.  Barre,  a  worthy  friend  of 
America,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  commons. 
The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1753,  and  Rev. 
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Thomas  Print  was  installed  their  pastoi-  He  was  dismissed  in 
1766,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Josiah  Dana. 
Mr.  Dana  died  in  ISOl,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James 
Thompson  in  1S()4.  A  Trhiitariaii  society  was  formed  here  in 
1827.  Their  iirst  pastor,  llev.  John  Storra,  was  ordained  in  1829. 
He  was  succeeded  by  RJcv.  Moses  ii.  Grosvcnor  in  1S32.  The 
succeeding  nuuislers  wnre  R<v.  John  F,  Stone,  installed  in  1834, 
and  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  in  l!S37. 


ihe  rntlral  pert  of  Bam 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  Ihe  central  part  of  Barre,  as 
seen  from  the  Banc  Hotel.  Tlie  Unitarian  church  appears  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving ;  a  part  of  tlie  town-house,  recently 
erected,  is  seen  on  Uie  right  Barre  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  well- 
built  village.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  place. 

The  land  in  this  town  is  very  hilly  and  uneven,  but  the  soil  is 
excellent,  and  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  host  townsliips  of  land  in 
the  coimty.  It  is  watered  by  Ware  river  and  branches.  The  pro- 
duct of  this  town  in  beef,  pork,  butler,  and  cheese,  for  the  Boston 
market,  is  considerable.  There  are  6  churches,  2  Congregational, 
2  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  I'niversahst.  Distance,  21  mites  N. 
by  W.  of  Worcester,  and  60  miles  westward  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 2,713.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  2,550  spindles- 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  720,000  yards;  valued  at  S5~,60o' 
males  employed,  55  ;  females,  2f);  two  woollen  mills;  35,000  yards 
of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  §104,000;  males  employed, 
40;  females,  26:  one  powder-mill;  100,000  lbs.  of  powder  were 
manufactured.  There  were  607,(X)0  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  ■ 
Talue,  ^167,200;  there  were  5  carriage,  1  copper  pump,  3  scythe, 
1  tin,  and  1  axe  manufactories. 
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BERLIN. 

Tms  town  was  taken  chiefly  from  Bolton,  and  a  small  part  of  it 
from  Marlborough.  It  was  made  a  parish  by  the  general  court  in 
1778,  and  in  1784  was  incorporated  a  district  by  the  name  of 
Berlin.  Here  a  church  was  formed  in  1779,  and  in  1781  Rev. 
Reuben  Puffei;,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor ;  he  died  in  1829,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  F.  Walcut,  in  1830.  The  next 
pastor,  Rev.  David  Lamson,  was  settled  in  1834.  The  first  minis* 
ter  of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Abram  C.  Baldwin,  who  was 
settled  in  1830;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Michael  Burdett 
and  Rev.  Eber  S.  Clark. 

The  most  valuable  uplands  in  this  town  lie  on  several  hills, 
which  are  excellent  for  grazing,  and  a  suitable  proportion  of  it  for 
tillage.  The  range  extends  north  into  Bolton,  and  south  into 
Northborough.  There  is  one  pond  in  the  east  part  of  the  place, 
called  Gates'  Pond,  1  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width, 
which  abounds  in  fish.  No  brook  empties  into  it,  but  at  the  south 
end  there  is  a  small  outlet.  The  principal  stream  is  called  North 
Brook,  and  falls  into  the  Assabet,  at  the  K  E.  corner  of  the  town* 
There  is  a  large  sunken  swamp  lying  mostly  in  the  town,  in  some 
parts  of  which  are  large  pine  and  spruce  trees.  This  is  entirely  an 
agricultural  town.  Large  quantities  of  hops  are  annually  pro- 
duced here.  There  are  2  Congregational  churches,  1  of  whicn  if 
Unitarian.  Distance,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  andJSO  W.  bf 
N.  of  Boston.    Population,  724. 


BOLTON. 


This  town  was  taken  from  the  old  town  of  Lancaster,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1738  by  the  general  court,  when  it  received  its 
present  name.  It  was  originally  pretty  extensive,  and  contained 
most  of  the  town  of  Berlin.  The  first  church  was  gathered  here 
m  1741,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Goss  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He 
remained  till  his  death,  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Walley,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  society  not  long  before  his 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Phineas  Wright,  ordained  in 
1786.  Rev.  Isaac  Allen  succeeded  Mr.  Wright,  in  1804.  Wfev. 
John  W.  Chickering,  the  first  minister  of  the  2d  society,  was  or- 
dained in  1830;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  S.  Davenport,  in 
1836.  In  this  town  and  in  Berlin  there  is  a  society  of  Friends, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  wealthy  families. 

The  engraving  on  the  following  page  is  a  south-eastern  view  of 
the  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town. 

The  township  is  very  good  land,  and  there  are  many  fine  farms 
witliin  its  limits.  The  Bolton  ridge  of  hills,  known  by  the  name 
of  Wattoqitottock,  lies  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  begins 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town.    It  rises  to  the 
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lieight  of  between  2  and  SIX)  feet  above  the  level  of  Nashua  river, 
and  divides  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Nashua  from  those  of 
the  Assabct.  In  the  notth-easlerly  part  of  the  town  is  situated 
the  hitl  called  Rattlesnake  httl,  which  contains  a  large  body  of 
limestone,  from  which  15  or  20,000  bushels  of  lime,  of  the  best 
quality,  are  prnpured  annually  for  the  supply  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  In  this  towii  are  two  or  three  small  ponds,  not  meritiog  a 
particular  description.  Therp  are  2  Congregational  meeting-houses, 
(one  of  them  l.'nilurian,)onc  Haptist,  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house, 
in  the  south  part  of  thu  town,  near  the  line  of  Berlin.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Worccsier.  and  31  from  Boston.  Population,  1,185. 
In  1837,  there  were  n  comb  manufactories ;  value  of  combs,  ®21 ,500; 
males  employed,  20 ;  females,  4.  There  were  100  pairs  of  boots, 
and  20,700  pairs  of  shoes,  manufactured,  valued  at  ^6,250 ;  nuilei 
employed,  27 ;  females,  13. 


BOYLSTON. 


This  town  was  included  in  the  original  grant  of  the  township 
of  Slircwshury.  it  was  made  a  parish  by  the  legislature  in  1742, 
and  was  called  tlm  north  parish  of  ^ircwshury  until  1786,  when 
it  was  incorporated  and  made  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of 
Royislon,  in  honor  of  an  mihieut  family  of  that  uiune  in  Boston, 
two  of  whom  ill  succession  were  skilfid  physicians,  and  another 
founded  a  professoPHhip  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  first  church  was  organized  in  1743,  and  Rev.  Ebc- 
nczcr  Morse  was  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  was  also  an  eminent 
and  skilful  physician.  He  continued  with  the  people  till  1775, 
when  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  his  political  sentiments 
regaiduig  the  controversy  between  England  and  America.     Tliu 
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second  minister  was  Rev.  Eleazer  Fairbanks,  ordained  in  1777,  and 
continued  their  pastor  till'  1793,  when,  at  his  request,  he  was  dis- 
missed. The  following  ministers  have  been  his  successors: 
Hezekiah  Hooper,  Ward  Cotton,  Samuel  Russell,  William  H. 
Sanford. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  hilly,  rough,  and  uneven.    The 
land  in  general  descends  to  the  north  and  north-east.    The  soil  is 

Ci,  rich,  and  fertile.  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town, 
ge  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  grain,  butler,  and  cheese  are  an- 
nually produced  and  exported.  The  town  enjoys  a  fine  healthy 
air,  and  the  place  has  been  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. This  town  is  watered  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashua 
river,  and  a  number  of  brooks  and  rivulets  which  flow  into  it. 
There  are  two  small  ponds.  Rocky  pond  and  Sewal's  pond.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  this  town.  There  arc  3  churches,  2  Congregation- 
alist  and  1  Universalist.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
45  west  of  Boston.  Population,  821.  In  1837  there  were  1,300 
pairs  of  boots  and  17,535  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value, 
$20,000;  males  employed,  34;  females,  6. 


BROOKPIELD. 


This  town  was  granted  to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ispwich,  in  the  county  of  Elssex,  by  the  general  court,  (upon 
their  petition,)  in  May,  1660.  The  traet  graiHed  was  to  be  six 
miles  square.  The  grantees,  that  they  might  have  a  just  right  to 
the  soil,  purchased  and  took  a  deed  of  the  natives.  This  place 
progressed  so  rapidly  that,  upon  application  to  the  general  court, 
it  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1673. 

The  charch  was  gathered,  and  the  first  minister,  Rev.  Thomas  Cheney,  was  or- 
dained here  in  1717 ;  he  died  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ehsha  Harding, 
who  was  ordained  in  1749.  The  town  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1750  a  second 
parish  was  incorporated  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  now  North  Brookfield. 
Mr.  Harding  contmued  the  minister  of  the  tirst  precinct  till  his  people  Tell  into  a  con* 
tioversy  ahmit  a  new  meeting-hoa.se.  The  contention  was  so  severe,  that  the  society 
parted,  and  the  third  parish  was  formed  in  17.')!.  The  chiirrh  was  ^thcrcd  in  175b, 
and  in  1758  Rev.  Natnan  Fiske  was  onlained  their  pastor,  lie  was  surccoded  by  Rev. 
Micah  Stone  in  1801.  Rev.  Richard  Wofnlnill  smviM-dptl  Mr.  Stono,  in  1831.  In 
consequence  of  this  division  of  the  first  society  Mr.  Harding  reipiestpd  a  dismission, 
which  was  granted  in  1755.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  in  1757,  who 
continued  their  pastor  till  his  death,  in  1771.  In  the  autumn  of  (he  same  year  Rev. 
Ephraim  Ward  was  ordained  his  successor.  IMr.  Ward  died  in  IftlH,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  £liakim  Phelps.  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Fuote,  the  next  iiiini.^ter,  was  settled 
in  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Francis  liurtun,  in  1S32.  The  Meiluxlist  society 
was  formed  in  the  south  parish  in  lS2o.  The  Univer<ali.st  society  was  incorporated  in 
1812  ;  their  meeting-house  was  built  in  182U.  The  Baptists  held  roeeling&  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town  as  early  as  1748. 

Brookfield  is  a  township  of  excellent  lancj.  The  surface  is 
somewhat  uneven  and  stony,  thousrh  there  are  a  nunihor  of  plains 
of  cx>nsiderable  extent.  T!iore  are  large  tracts  of  meadow  and  in- 
tervale upon  Unabao!^  river,  which  runs  in  a  westerly  direction 
through  the  town.  The  ponds  are  the  Quabaog  or  Pcxlunk,  the 
South  pond,  and  the  Wicabaug.    The  first-mentioned  is  about  n 
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mile  Bqtiare,  the  others  are  of  smaller  size.  The  Wicahuag  poud 
affi>rds  iron  ore.  Ore  is  also  found  in  the  b(^  and  marshes  of  the 
ne^borhood.  There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Baptiat, 
1  Hflthodist,  and  1  UniversalisL  Soiiih  Brookfield  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  central  village;  it  contains  about  40 
dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  are  elegant,  and  2  churches. 
Populalion  of  the  town,  2,514.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worces- 
ter, 28  from  Springfield,  31  from  Northampton,  10  from  Hardwick, 
and  6S  from  Boston.  In  1S37  there  were  17,244  pairs  of  boote 
and  IS2,400  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  S^^i^^?;  males 
employed,262;  femaIes,21o.   There  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces. 


Catgngatitntd  Clumh,  Brotkfidd. 


The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
in  Brookfield,  as  it  appeared  previous  to  183S.  This  edifice  was 
raised  in  1794,  and  completed  the  following  year,  and  may  be 
CfHisidered  a  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  period. 
This  chnrch  was  remodelled  during  183S,  and  now  presents  an 
entirely  different  appearance.  The  village  in  wltich  this  churrh 
is  situated  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  built  on  the  level 
plain  northerly  of  Quaboag  river,  "  The  village  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  an  air  of  quiet  retirement.  A  printing-office  is  in  this 
place,  where  the  printing  of  books  ia  carried  on. 

The  first  meeSng-hmiaB  slood  on  FoMer"s  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  !ioalh.nst  of  tlw 
present  charch.  It  wa.«  on  the  north  aide  of  the  old  rood  to  Ihp  south  parish,  aboot 
eqnsllr  dwlMi  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Bailer  Barnes  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyler  Msnh 
Tbefortified  hotise  in  which  the  inhabitant!;  were  bejieged  by  tbe  Indians  in  1675  summI 
it  a  believed,  beiu-een  Mr.  Tyler  Marsh's  house  and  bam,  about  one  mile  eostvaid 
of  the  present  church :  it  a-as  the  place  where  Ihe  first  principal  settlement  ia  the 
town  was  made.  The  inhabitants,  afler  their  retam  to  IhU  place,  erected  sereral  tem- 
|ioru7  fbnificattoos ;  one  of  the  principal  was  Gilbert's  Port,  which  stood  near  vhere 
the  central  achool^ioiise  stands.  On  the  hill  nonh-wcsi  of  this  place,  a  tower  was 
built  for  the  purpme  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  In- 
disas,  and  to  obtain  seasonable  notice  of  their  appmacli.  It  slood  on  an  elevated  rock 
It  is  (daMd  bu  euljr  ia  the  ereniog  of  a  doadjr  day,  the  aeniiiiel  discovered  Tn^i.^J 
loAiiiftB  tlw  wood  UoiajBsinaLdistBacelroia  bun.   By  in&dnneBU  «  bus«  pr 
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Ckn  of  the  guns  which  belonged  to  the  fort  had  been  left  at  the  tower.  Tho  sentinel 
)aiew  that  if  he  gave  the  alarm  the  inhabitants  would  come  for  their  gons^  and  that 
bf  exposed  to  the  Indians,  who  were  ready  to  destroy  them.  In  this  state  of  things  hf> 
waited  till  it  became  quite  dark.  In  the  mean  time  he  examined  all  the  guns  and  pr^ 
pared  for  an  attadc.  At  length  he  discharged  a  gun  towards  the  place  where  he  nad 
seen  the  Indians.  They  returned  his  fire.  As  he  was  not  exposed  to  injury  from  their 
muskets,  he  took  a  second  piece,  and  whenever  one  of  their  guns  was  discharged  he 
fired  at  the  light  occasioned  by  it.  Thus,  single-handed,  he  carried  on  fur  some  hours 
a  contest  with  them.  At  length  the  firing  ceased.  In  the  morning  bbod  was  fouud 
in  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower.  Marks^  Garrison  stood  near  the  south* 
west  end  of  Wickaboag  pond,  on  a  knoll  below  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  pond 
with  the  Quaboag  river.  It  is  related  that  one  day  Mrs.  Marks,  being  left  alone,  dis- 
covered hostile  Indians  near  the  garrison,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
settlement.  She  immediately  put  on  her  hu-^baiid's  wi^,  hat,  great-coat,  and,  taking 
his  gun,  went  to  the  top  of  the  I'ortification,  and  "  marching  backwards  and  forwurds^ 
vociferating,  like  a  vigilant  sentinel,  '  All's  well,  all's  well.'  "  This  led  the  Indians  to 
believe  that  they  could  not  take  the  place  by  surprise,  and  they  accordingly  retired 
without  doing  any  injury. 

This  town  was  for  a  long  time  a  solitary  settlement,  being  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  the  old  towns  on  Connecticut  river 
and  those  on  the  east  toward  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inhabitants 
suffered  frequently  and  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
the  following  account  of  which  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History 
of  Worcester  County. 

"The  Nipnet  or  Nipmnck  Indians  having,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1(375,  killed  four  or 
five  people  at  Mendon,  the  governor  and  council,  in  hopes  of  reclaiming  them,  sent 
Capt.  Edward  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  to  Quaboag,  Br(K)kfield,  near  which  place  there 
was  to  be  a  great  rendezvous  of  those  Indians,  to  treat  with  several  sachems,  in  order 
to  the  public  peace  ;  and  oniered  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  with  a  part  of 
his  troop,  about  twenty  men,  to  accompany  him  for  security  and  assistance.  They 
arrived  on  the  Lord's  day,  August  the  ist,  and  sent  a  mes-sage  to  the  Indians,  desiring 
to  treat  with  them.  Three  of  the  chief  sachems  promised  to  meet  them  next  morn- 
ing about  eight  o'clock,  August  2d,  upon  a  plain  at  the  head  of  Wickaboag  pond, 
two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house.  Captains  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler, 
with  their  company,  and  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Brook  field,  Capt.  John 
Ayres,  John  Coye,  and  Joseph  Pritchard,  resorted  thither  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
foimd  not  the  Indians  there.  They  then  rode  forward  about  four  or  live  miles  towards 
the  Nipnets'  chief  town.  When  they  came  to  a  place  called  Moininimlsset,  a  narrow 
passage  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  thick  swamp,  they  were  ambushed  by  two  or  three 
nundred  Indians,  who  shot  down  e\»\\i  of  the  company,  viz.  Zechariah  Phillips  of 
Boston,  Timothv  Farley  of  Billerica,  Edward  Colburn  of  Chelmsford,  Samuel  Smcdley 
of  Concord,  Sydrarh  Hapguod  of  Sudbury,  and  Capt.  Ayres,  John  Coye  and  Joseph 
Pritchard  of  Brookfield,  named  above,  and  mortally  wounded  Capt.  Hutchinson. 
The  rest  escaped  through  a  bye-path  to  Brookfield.  The  Indians  llocketl  into  the 
town ;  but  the  inhabitants,  being  alarmed,  had  all  got  together  in  the  principal  house, 
on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  where  the  west  parish  meeting-house  now 
Ktands.  They  had  the  mortification  to  see  all  their  dwellin?-houscs,  about  twenty, 
with  all  their  barns  and  outhouses,  burnt.  The  hou.se  where  they  had  a.ssembled  was 
then  surrounded,  and  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  for  two  days  and  nights  to  set 
fire  to  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  At  length,  August  4ih,  at  evening,  the  Indians  filled  a 
cart  with  hemp  and  other  combustible  matter,  which  they  kindled  and  endeavored  to 
thn»t  to  the  house  in  order  to  fire  it;  but  this  attempt  was  defeated,  partly  by  a  shower 
of  rain  which  fell  and  wet  the  materials,  as  Capt.  Wheeler  says  in  his  narrative,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  and  partly  by  aid  arriving ;  (or  Major  Willard,  who  had  been  sent 
after  some  other  Indians  westward  of  Lancaster  and  Groton,  hearing  of  the  distress 
of  Brookfield  when  he  was  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Lancaster,  altered  his  course, 
and  the  same  night  reached  Brookfield,  with  Capt.  Parker  and  46  men,  about  an  hoar 
ufter  it  was  dark,  after  a  tedious  march  of  30  miles.  And  though  the  Indian  scouts 
discovered  him  and  fired  their  alarm  guns,  yet  the  main  body,  from  their  high  joy, 
always  accompanied  with  a  horrid  noise,  heard  them  not.  Willard  joined  the  besieged, 
and  the  Indians  immediately  poured  in  all  the  shot  they  could,  but  without  execution, 
and  then,  banning  all  the  builuings  except  this  garrison,  and  destroying  all  the  horaef 
and  cattle  they  could  find,  withdrew  to  their  dens.  They  were  not  pursued,  being  much 
npcnor  in  anmber. 
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"It  IS  fitting  to  idd  to  the  above  the  very  panicnlar  acccmnt  which  the  Rer.  Dr.  Fisfte 
of  Brookfieki  has  given  in  a  marginal  note,  annexed  to  an  historical  disoonne  con- 
eeming  the  settlement  of  this  town  and  its  distrei^ses  during  the  Indian  u^an,  preachea 
Decemt>er  31st,  1775,  and  immediately  published.  The  account  is  as  follows,  viz. 
'  That  three  of  the  men  killed  in  the  ambnshment  belonged  to  Brookfield,  as  above 
named ;  that  when  the  Indians  pursued  the  party  into  the  town,  they  set  fire  to  all  the 
buildings  except  a  few  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house  in  which  the  inhabitants  had 
taken  shelter ;  that  they  endeavored  to  intercept  five  or  six  men  who  had  gone  to  a 
neighboring  house  to  secure  some  thinsfs  there,  but  they  all  got  safe  to  the  place  of 
refuge,  except  a  young  man,  Samuel  Pritchard.  who  was  stopped  short  by  a  fatal  bal- 
let ;  that  the  house  in  which  they  were  besieged  was  unfortified,  except  by  a  lew  logs 
hastily  tumbled  upon  the  outside,  aAer  the  alarm,  and  by  a  few  feather-beds  hung  up 
on  the  inside.  And  though  the  sie^e  continued  from  Monday  in  the  al^emoon  anti! 
early  on  Thursday  morning,  Au<?usi  5th,  in  which  time  innumerable  balls  entered  the 
house,  only  one  man,  Henry  Youni?,  who  was  in  the  chamber,  was  killed.  The  In- 
dians shot  many  fire-arrows  to  burn  the  house,  but  without  effect.  When  the  troop 
which  relieved  Brookfield  got  into  the  town,  which  was  late  at  night,  they  were  joined 
by  great  numbenis  of  cattle,  which  had  collected  together  in  their  fright  at  the  confla- 
gration of  the  buildings  and  the  firing  and  war-whoops  of  the  Indians  ;  and  for  pro- 
tection these  poor  animals  followed  the  troop  till  they  arrived  at  the  besieged  house. 
The  Indians,  deceived  hereby,  and  thinking  there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  horse^ 
men  than  there  really  was,  immediately  set  fire  to  the  bam  belonging  to  the  besieged 
hoase,  and  to  Joseph  Pritchard*s  house  and  bam,  and  the  meeting-house,  which  were 
the  only  buildings  left  unburnt,  and  went  ofi*.  A  garrison  was  maintained  at  this 
house  till  winter,  when  the  court  ordered  the  people  away,  soon  after  which  the  Indians 
came  and  burnt  this  house  also.' 

"In  the  wnr  whkh  \n  cominniiljr  ileiiomiruitM]  QiM^n  Aniic'^  war.  which  bmke  oiit  noi  latug  after  the 
nwulement  of  the  town,  and  Cfnitinuctl  aevund  years.  Bruokfielil,  ea  well  as  many  other  lowiie,  was  fraatly 
hirwiefl  and  ainmyiil,  the  Indiana  frei]iiently  makinc  Hudden  innrub,  killini,'  aiul  acalpins.  or  captJTatiuf 
one  and  another  uT  the  inliabiuinta.     Diinng  ihM  war,  a  nnniber  of  men.  wtimi'n,  and  chiidmi  w«i« 
kiUed,  aereral  taken  prwuirra,  and  aorne  wfir  wmmdtMl.    The  purtirnlimi  are  bh  fiillow,  lu  n-Iaied  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fiake,  in  tho  (Minnmi  iilxivr  refi^rred  to.    'The  itrat  niiachief  waa  hi  the  latter  nid  iif  JdIt  oc 
befinninc  of  AujnM,  16*J2.    A  p.iny  of  Indinn4  c.-nne  into  the  town  ami  bntke  up  twuinr  three  Amitiea 
Jaieph  Wuolcot  bning  at  work  at  a  iiltlt*  dutance  Inmi  hia  lunide,  liin  wife,  heinsr  learfnl,  t«¥>k  hi'r  chUdm 
and  went  out  to  him.     When  th<>y  rptiinM*«l  to  ilic  hnum:  nt  w*n\.  thi>y  fiHiiul  tK<>  Indiana  li.-ul  lx>ea  there. 
far  hla  gun  aiul  m*veral  (HlM^r  thiii!;^  werr  mirwiiie :  and  limkiu-/  (nh  at  a  window,  he  ttaw  ai)  lu'diaii,  al  aoow 
distance,  cuininf  towanU  the  huu«it.     Ha  inimtiii.itely  *!iit  diit  lii-«  wifi-  and  hisf  two  liitle  dmi^hiera  tu  hida 
theinM'lvni  hi  iIk;  IhwIkm;  and  he.  lakiu?  Iiiii  liiUe  *m  iiiiil-r  Iih  arm  and  hia  bnoil  axe  in  hJahand,  wvot 
out  with  hia iloi;  iil  alirht  of tliu  huliau.   Thv.  doir.  h^Au'j  hirr-^  and  tiiTC*;.  aitacked  the  Indian  an  furfcxaly. 
that  he  waa  o)tti?ed  ii>  tliKrIuirtre  ht^  eiiri  at  tiic  di>?  to  rid  hiin-'elf  of  him  ;  inmiitjutuly  uimii  which  Wv^ 
ceil  aal  down  the  child  and  piir'«ncd  the  Indian  till'  he  hicinl  tlu-  hiillet  Mil  d(>wn  hi-*  e\n\.  the  Imlian  charf^ 
hif  aa  he  ran;  hf  tlien  innind  kirk,  mkairhiNl  up  hi:<  rliiid.  and  nuiiii:  hiitearaiH!,  thttiuch  the  Bi«aui|M.  toa 
Wt.    His  wife,  hidnv  er'^atly  terrifleii.  di.'trdvcrfnl  hy  Iht  id)rii.>k.i  whrre  Mhe  waa :  and  the  Iivtian  mvu 
Ihund  and  dlaimtched  hiith  her  and  her  children.    OiIutm  of  the  |Mnv.  Hlmii  the  aume  lime,  came  into  iha 
hmiae  of  one  Maimi  while  the  family  were  at  dimier.    They  killed  Manon  and  one  or  two  children,  aori 
tcnk  hb  wife,  and  an  infitnt  whkh  tliey  hail  wonniieil,  and  carrieil  them  o:f.    Tliey  alao  imik  iww  bn4lieis« 
Thomaa  and  I)ank;l  Ijiwrence;  they  mimhi  diH|Nitclt*><l  Tlmnia-i.  pretonilius:  he 'had  niitfiiifiirrned   then 
about  the  number  of  men   whkh  were  hi  the  town.    Jdhn   I«twn;nci;,  their  brother,    nnle   with  aH 
haste  to  Sprint^ld  for  aaaiHtanre.     A  cmnpany,  inider  ()apt.  fXtlton.  cjime  with  the  iEreate»i  apeed,  an! 
pursued  the  Indiana.    They  fiiund  Mra.  Mannn'a  cliild,  whkh  the  aavaeea  had  knocked  (hi  the  nead,  and 
Uirown  away  in  the  taiahea:  and  contmnin^  their  pnninit,  they  cjime  upmi  tlie  Imliana'  encanipnKnt. 
whkh  was  a  sort  of  hniah  liedce,  whkh  they  deridin;ly  calli'!'!  "  Englj^limen'ri  fort."  The  pirty  waited  tifl 
break  of  day,  and  then  cjtme  an  near  an  to  |Nit  their  suim  throneh  ihia  hruifh  and  fire  ii|inn  the  Indiana. 
fMirteen  or  fifteen  of  whom  were  killed ;  the  rmi  fled  wkh  aurh  precipftalion  oa  to  leave  acTenl  nf  their 
arma.  blanketa.  powilerhorna,  Ac,  aial  their  itriamiem,  Daniel  I..ttwrence  and  Mra.  MaAui.  whom  our  men 
conducted  hack.    Thia  mme  Jtihn  Lawrence,  who  mje  e.xprv.'M  and  pnrured  the  coinnany  which  reecued 
the  ahoTe*mentfcined  priitonepi,  waa  aHerwanh  coinir,  In  comjiany  with  one  Samuel  Ow^n.  in  ite>Mrch  of  • 
man  who  waa  miaaini^;  the  Indiana  came  upon  them,  killed  I.iwrence.  bnl  Owen  eacijied.     Mnry  Mac- 
Intoah  waa  fired  u|H>n  and  killed  aa  alie  Wiu<  milking  her  covfi.    Itobert  (irai user  and  JkIiu  Clary  wvra 
poHiinc  aliNic  tlie  mul.  on  a  certain  day,  anil  Irlmr  tireil  iipivi  by  the  mva.'.'eK,  (iruin^er  wny  Icillt^  on  the 
spot ;  Clary  attemptiil  to  ew*^ipe.  bnt  Ivid  not  ttM  far  Nifore  he  aU)  wan  fiun  ikiwn.     At  amther  time, 
Thomaa  Battia  of  Rrnnkfield,  ritlin?  expreiw  ii>  Hadley.  waf  killed  in  the  wildemeas.  in  a  place  now  catl'd 
Belchertowu.    Early  itne  mitminir  John  Woolcot.  n  lail  abmit  twelve  or  fiHirteen  yearn  old,  wa#  riilinff  ia 
■earchof  the  row.'*,  when  the  Indi;ui8  tinil  at  hnn.  killetl  hia  Imr^fe  from  nndcr  him,  and  iwik  liini  prmier. 
The  people  at  Jeiminirs'  t;arri.-«)n  hearin*;  the  firioir.  and  cimcludini;  tlin  |)eopIe  at  another  earriKwi  were 
beset,  aix  men  aet  ont  fitr  their  OiwUtance.  but  were  waylaid   by  the  Indiansi.    Tlie  Ens^liah  uw  ni<  iheir 
danfer  till  tliey  aaw  there  wan  no  ejvapin!*  it;  and  therefore,  knowiiti;  th.nt  an  Indian  ctnihl  n^H  Im^  ao 
Enjtiiahman  in  the  litc^  ami  take  a  riirla  aim.  Ihey  siooil  their  jLT^nind.  preaeniini!  their  pieces  wheirver 
they  saw  an  Indian,  withnnt  dinrluircin^  them,  exccpiini;  Abijah  RartUn.  who  Innieil  to  fier  and  waa  rftnc 
dead.    The  Indiana  ke^ii  firin?  at  the  redt  and  wnundeil  three  of  them.  JiMeph  Jennin?;*  in  two  places,  me 
ball  erased  the  top  of  hia  head,  by  whkh  he  wasi  ntnick  blind  f(>r  a  monH>nt:  another  IkiII  pas»«i  ihiuuff^ 
hla  ahoulder,  wounding  his  cellar  U>ne;  yet  by  neither  did  he  fall,  iu>r  waa  tie  monally  wounded.     Reau- 
mln  JennhvHi  waa  wounded  in  the  les;.  aiul  John  Urren  in  tlie  wrir<t.    Tliey  were  preaervtMl  at  last  hi-  Ok 
Mlowlng  atrataffem.    A  larpt  do?,  liearin<;  the  firin*:,  c.ime  to  our  men  ;  one  of  wlaun,  to  •  eacounbe^  his 
tNMhrsii  and  hitlinkkita  the  Indiana,  rolled  out.  "  Oi\ii.  WiUnfm  ia  cinne  to  our  awisunce,  f  tr  here  m  h« 
4af ."    Ttaa  Indiaaiy  seeing  the  dc^,  and  knowing  W  Uliains  lo  he  a  famous  warrkir,  iinoMdiatclj  lei^  aad 
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■or  men  escapHl.  John  Winlcw,  iba  iHtabDrr  mnnilnwd,  «i  euriid  lo  Ciiu^,  ohanlia  tHnduddi 
■caaian  yHn,  ihiiing  which  lime,  ii/ ciiivuniiK  •rlwIL;  Willi  IiiJI«n>,h*iH>  only  WbhnujTa  Incaagi, 

Siinig  jima  Mtnmtli,  via,  in  March,  IVt*.  Iii  ■  linir  iiT  piurr.  I»  Hid  Bnaflirr  niiin  luthijT  b«n  huDtticI 
and  UHniai  dmni  Coongeiicui  rinr  wkh  ■  tMtSi  urakiiuuiilliK,  iber  wcnhiiM  by  nine  Indiuu,bn, 
IK*  beinc  waiinR  D  n  In  thm,  Ibrji  alegnd  flic  aiwIlMt  •hocg,  Tha  Imtiaiiji  bujilnl  ii  a  litils  iiuotm 
ftom  ihnn ;  Mi-pnil  ■hdU  wm  rnhugal, »  tenph  Wiwlcu)  wailiillul. 

"  "Tha  la«  miM-hier  whirh  wh  dung  bf  iIm  -BraiM,  In  BinAAelil,  wu  alMit  Iht  3Kb  of  Jdy,  ITUL 
Si<  mni.  Tli.  KhcnFur  Haywaid,  Jahu  Whnp,  Jftxphcii  aixl  Betijnuiai  Irniiaio,  John  Otannor  and 
iruBpli  Kellv,  warn  rnakmic  h^  in  ibe  ncailiHn.  nrhnii  ths  liaUiiu,  who  hail  beau  waKhing  an  opponu- 

tMl  ID  mirprlaa  Iham,  apruiic  aiiiUeal*  upnn  Ihi'm,  iliii|i  ilrhnl  Hre  iiT  Ilam,  and  li'-'-  '' *—   '-*— 

Whha.  printKr.    Wliir.niiyiiiraMiaU  caupanj  nrmirpn^atuniiadigUne*.  jumi 
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This  town  ori£»inally  belonged  to  Oxford,  of  which  it  formed  the 
western  part.  It  was  incorporated  in  I7'yi.  The  lands  of  this 
township  were  at  first  thought  of  very  Utile  value,  being  roiirii 
and  hard  of  ctittivatioii,  and  settlement  at  first  proceeded  slow^. 


However,  in  ITOl  tho  plane  was  so  well  settled  tliat  a  clinrch  was 
organized,  atui  Rev.  ('uleb  ('iirtiss  ordauieil  pastor.  He  was 
dismissed  in  1776.  At^cr  an  interval  of  mx  years,  m  1783,  Rev. 
Archibald  Campbell  was  installed  over  the  chnrch,  and  continued 
i>astor  till  1793,  when  he  was  dismissed.  Tlie  following  ministers 
have  been  his  successors:  Krastusl>ariied,  settled  in  1796;  Edw'd 
Whipple,  ISU4;  John  Wilder,  1R27;  William  H.  Whittemoie. 
1H33;  and  Isaac  R.  Harbour,  .settled  in  1836. 

The  abovft  is  a  north-easteni  view  of  the  central  part  of  Charl- 
ton, showing  the  I'liivcrsalist  and  Coiigregationalist  churches,  and 
some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  consists  of  about 
15  dwelhng-houses,  on  an  elevated  situation.  Charlton  is  nov  a 
largtt  agricultural  town,  of  a  strong  soil,  well  watered  by  springs 
and  small  streams,  which  arc  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
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Quinebaug.  In  tliis  town  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1 
Universalist,  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Worcester, 
42  to  Hartford,  (Conn.)  and  53  son th- west  of  Boston.  Population, 
2,469.  In  1S37  there  was  1  cotton  mill;  656  spindles;  cotton 
thread  manufactured,  16,563  pounds:  value,  810,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 4  ;  females,  10.  There  were  15,500  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured; value,  S13.700:  males  employed,  27 ;  females.  18. 


DANA. 

This  township  was  composed  of  a  part  of  Greenwich,  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  of  the  north  part  of  Hardwick,  and  the  south-east 
part  of  Petersliam.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1801,  and  is 
one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  territory  and  population  in  the  county. 
A  Congregational  church  was  embodied  about  1824,  but  no  minis- 
ter of  this  denomination  has  yet  been  settled.  Ministers  of  other 
denominations  have  occasionally  preaclicd  in  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, 660.  Distance,  30  miles  north-west  of  Worcester,  and  70 
from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  70,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured ui  this  town ;  value,  $10,500. 


DOUGLASS. 


This  town  was  granted  about  1700,  and  l^egan  to  be  settled  in 
1722.    The  first  settlers  came  from  Sherburne,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called  New  S/terbume 
until  its  incorporation  in  the  year  1746,  wlien  it  received  the  name 
of  Douglass,  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  deeds  of  Dr.  William 
Douglass  of  Boston,  originally  from  Scotland,  an  eminent  physician^ 
and  author  of  a  history  of  New  England,  in  2  vols.  8to.,  a  propria 
etor  and  considerable  benefactor.     The  church  was  gathered  here 
in  1747,  and  Rev.  William  Phipps  was  ordained  their  first  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaac  Stonei 
who  was  ordained  in  1771.    Mr.  Stone  died  in  1837.    His  succeS' 
sor  was  Rev.  David  Holman,  who  was  ordained  in  1808.     Tlic 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1834,  and  Rev. 
John  Boardman  was  installed  pastor  in  1835. 

The  general  face  of  this  town  is  uneven — hills  and  vales  inter- 
spersed. Rivulets  and  springs  abound,  and  the  people  reap  great 
advantages  by  turning  and  spreading  the  water  over  their  lands  at 
their  pleasure.  There  are  some  excellent  interval  lands  on  Mum- 
ford  river,  which  passes  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  empties 
into  the  Blackstone  in  Uxbridgc.  There  are  three  small  ponds 
i^g  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  west  side  of  a  hill  a 
httle  north  of  the  meeting-house,  at  the  bottom,  near  a  swamp,  the 
Indians  in  former  times  had  their  wigwams  and  a  fort,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible,  and  their  tools  are  yet  found  in  the  fields. 


There  are  6  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  for  Friends.  Population,  1,713.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  47  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  4,IMH)  spindles;  1,(H)0,(HMI  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured; 
value,  $53,000 ;  males  employed,  6a ;  females,  75.  There  were  2 
axe  manufactories ;  121 ,400  axes  and  hatchets  were  manuiactured; 
value,  $Uti,4(HI;  hands  employed,  79. 


DUDLEY. 


Thi.<!  township  was  originally  cranlod  to  thf.  Hon,  Messrs,  Paul 

■  and  William  Dudley  of  Koxlniry,  while  yot  In  the  possession  of  the 

aborigines,  the  trilie  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pegan 

tribe.     It  was  incnrjioratfd  liy  tlio  eciicral  court  in  1731,  and  lAia 


EaiKm  rUit  of  the  rtHlral  yart  <•/  Dmtltg. 

name  of  Dudley  was  given  to  it  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  above- 
mentioned  men,  who  were  principal  proprielors  of  the  soil,  and 
great  iKJuefaelors  to  tlie  (irst  settlers  in  their  infancy.  The  church 
was  founded  here  in  17:12.  and  llw'  Rev.  i'erley  Howe  was  oniain«d 
their  first  minister  in  17:15.  He  was  dismissed  in  1743,  and  the 
next  year  Kev.  Charles  (ilea,s<in  was  ordaini^l,  who  continued  the 
faithful  minister  till  his  death,  in  ]7*.N>.  Tlie  Kev.  Joshua  Johnson 
was  installed  as  sneeessor  to  Mr.  (ileason  inl790.  His  successor! 
have  been  R<-v.  Abiel  Williams,  ordained  in  1799,  and  Rev.  Jamss 
H.  h'rjiiici.s.  in  |s:{l. 

The  renlral  part  of  Dudley  is  sitnntcd  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, enlk-d  Dudley  Hill.  'The  village  rousists  of  two  churches, 
an  academy,  am)  about  twenty-five  dwelling-hoiises.  The  view 
above,  shows  the  appearance  of  tlie  place  as  seen  from  u  point  aboot 
half  a  mile  eastward,  on  the  road  to  Webster.  The  Congregational 
church  is  seen  in  tlie  oeiilral  part  of  the  engraving,  l)efore  which 
is  seen  the  road  ascending  the  hill,  which  here  descends  witli  con- 
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siderable  abruptness.  The  Universalist  church  and  the  academy 
stand  south  from  the  Congregational  church.  Merino  village  is 
about  2  miles  eastward.  Four  acres  of  land  on  the  summit  of 
this  hill  were  given  to  the  town  for  public  uses  by  the  Pegan  tribe 
of  Indians,  on  condition  that  all  of  their  tribe  who  should  ever 
inhabit  the  town  should  have  the  right  to  convenient  seats  in  -the 
meeting-house.  The  face  of  the  town  is  uneven,  but  not  moun- 
tainous. It  is  beautifully  interspersed  witli  hills,  valleys  and 
streams  of  water.  The  soil  is  generally  good  and  fertile.  There 
are  quarries  of  j^neiss  in  this  town,  whieli  yield  great  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  buildini^  stone.  There  iire  I  large  poiuls,  the 
largest  of  which  is  in  the  e;ist  ])art  of  the  town,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Chau-bnn-a-j<una:-a-inau2:.  French  and  Uninebaus?  rivers, 
both  considerable  strcMiins,  puss  in  a  southerly  course  through  this 
town.  There  arc  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist, 
and  1  Methodist.  Population,  1,415.  Distance,  IS  miles  from 
Worcester,  i)  from  Southbridge,  45  from  Hartford,  (Conn..)  and 
about  GO  from  Boston.  In  iS37  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  11 
sets  of  machinery;  196,653  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $319,991;  males  employed,  lUl;  females,  9S.  There  were 
27,740  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $22,698 ;  males  em- 
ployefl,  26;  females,  18. 

The  following,  respecting  the  Indians  who  lived  in  this  town,  is 
from  Gookui's  Collections. 

'<Aboat  five  miles  distant  from  kence  [Oxford]  is  a  second  town,  caUed  Chabana- 
kongkomnn.  It  hath  its  denomination  from  a  very  ^eat  pond,  about  five  or  six  miles 
long,  that  borders  upon  the  southward  of  it.  This  villas^e  is  fiAv-five  miles  soath-west 
from  Boston.  There  are  aboat  nine  families  and  forty-Avc  souls.  The  people  are  of 
sober  deportment,*and  better  instructed  in  the  worship  of  God  thoR  any  ol  the  new 
praying  towns.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Joseph,  who  is  one  of  the  church  of  Hassaa- 
amessit ;  a  sober,  pious,  and  ingenious  person,  and  speaks  English  well,  and  is  well 
read  in  the  scriptures.  He  was  the  first  that  settled  this  town,  and  got  the  people  to 
him  about  two  years  since.  It  is  a  new  plantation,  and  is  well  accoinmodated  with 
uplands  and  meadows.  At  this  place  dwells  an  Indian  called  Black  James,  who  about 
a  year  since  was  constituted  constable  of  all  the  prayini?  towns.  He  is  a  pers<.m  that 
hath  approved  himself  diligent  and  courageous,  iaiUiful  and  zealous  to  suppress  sin ; 
and  so  he  was  confirmed  in  his  office  another  year.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  peo- 
ple, and  we  prayed  and  sung  psalms  with  them,  and  we  exhorted  them  to  stand  fast  in 
the  faith.  A  part  of  one  night  we  spent  in  discoursing  with  them,  and  resolvin?  a 
variety  of  questions  propounded  by  them,  touching  matters  of  religion  and  civil  order. 
The  teacher  Joseph  and  the  constable  James  went  with  us  unto  the  next  town,  which 
is  called  Maanexit,  is  a  third  village,  and  lieth  al)out  seven  miles  westerly  from  Chv 
banakongkomun.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  near  unto  a  fresh  river. 
vpoD  the  west  of  it,  called  Mohegan  river.  It  is  distant  from  Ploston  abom  sixty  miles 
west  and  by  south.  The  inhabitants  are  abont  twenty  families,  as  we  compute  one 
hundred  souls.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  people  out  of  the  24th  Psalm,  seven  to 
the  end :  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  je  gates  j  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  m,  dec. 

"  After  sermon  was  ended  we  presented  unto  them  John  Moqua,  a  pious  and  sober 
person  there  present,  for  their  mmister,  which  they  thankfully  accepted.  Then  their 
^teacher  named  and  set  and  rehearsed  a  suitable  psalm,  which  being  sunsr,  and  a  con- 
•elusion  with  prayer,  they  were  exhorted,  both  the  teacher  to  be  diligent  and  faithfol, 
tad  to  take  care  of  the  fiock,  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer,  and  the 
feople  also  to  give  obedience  and  subjection  to  him  in  the  Lord." 


FTTCHBUB-G-.  gOS- 

FITCHBURG. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  the  town  of  Lunenburg,  and 
wholly  included  in  the  mrant  made  to  the  proprietors  of  Turkey 
Hill.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1764.  A  part  of  Fitchburg, 
to  the  north,  was  cut  off  in  the  year  1707,  to  aid  in  forming  the 
town  of  Ashby.  What  the  Indian  name  given  to  this  territory 
was,  is  not  known ;  but  the  first  name  applied  to  it  by  white  men 
was  Turkey  HiUa,  so  called  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
wild  turkeys  which  frequented  the  place  for  their  favorite  food  of 
chesnuts  and  acorns  there  abounding. 

Whea  the  order  or  grant  of  the  j^nernl  conn  passed,  in  1719,  there  was  but  one 
family  residing:  in  the  territory  of  Turkey  Hills.  The  head  of  this  family  was  Samuel 
page,  universally  designated  by  the  honorable  title  of '' old  Governor  f*age."  When 
ihe  general  court's  comniitlee  ('as  they  were  styled)  first  visited  the  place,  in  Dec. 
1719,  in  the  perfonnance  of  their  duty,  they  touiid  Governor  Page,  whose  faithful  sub- 
jects were  coinposetl  of  his  wife  IMartha  and  st*veral  promising  children,  oocupying  a 
comfortable  habitation  on  the  sourlierly  side  of  Clark's  Hill,  a  few  rods  to  the  rear  of 
■the  bam  belonging  to  the  farm  of  >Iicah  Marshall.  It  is  directly  opposite  to  the  prin- 
cipjil  grave-yard,  little  more  than  one  mile  in  a  south-easterly  direction  fri>m  the  meet- 
ing-house. Okl  Govcrn(»r  Page  exercise«l  not  a  little  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  place 
of  abode.  He  ha<l,  however,  no  title  to  the  land  which  hf»  was  cultivating,  for  it  was 
then  public  domain,  and  belonged  to  his  majesty's  province  of  the  Massachusetts  BaY> 
David  Page  was  undoubtedly  among  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  first,  of  the  settlers  in 
Fitchburg.  The  birth  of  his  eldest  child  is  dated  Oct.,  1735.  Some  of  the  aged  peo- 
ple of  this  town  think  that  the  first  seillemcni  was  on  the  place  now  owned  by  James 
L.  Haynes,  and  that  the  occupant  was  sometimes  called  Governor  Page.  Others  say 
that  David  Page  lived  there,  but  from  how  early  a  p«'riotl  they  cannot  tell;  A.s  to  the 
residence  of  t)ld  Governor  Page  near  the  center  of  Lunenburg,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt ;  for  the  land  on  which  the  first  pound  was  built  was  purchased  of  him,  and  the 
governor  himself  utis  elevated  to  the  otfice  of  pound-keeper.  The  house  occupied  by 
one  Page,  near  James  L.  Haym's',  was  "garrisoned,"  that  is,  sticks  of  timber,  hewn  on 
two  sides  to  the  thickness  of  >ix  inches,  were  firmly  driven  into  the  ground  so  near 
together  as  to  touch.  They  extended  anuind  the  house  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
feet  from  it.  Port-holes  were  made  through  thi.-*  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the 
tire  of  nuisketry. 

The  condition  of  the  highwa\"s,  in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined at  the  present  lime.  For  the  most  part  they  were  merely  "bridle  paths,"  wind- 
ing through  the  wooils,  over  one  hill  after  another,  increasing  the  distance  double  to 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Wheel  carriages  had  not  then  been  introiiuced.  Tra- 
velling was  p«?rformrd  on  hors^'ba-'k.  In  order  that  people  might  not  lose  their  direc- 
tion. Trees  were  marked  oii  one  side  of  tlie  path.  A  few  roads,  which  would  soon  prove 
the  destruction  t»f  one  of  our  m'xlem  carriaixes.  were  laiil  out  at  an  early  season  near 
to  the  center  of  the  town  ;  but  in  that  p:iit  of  the  town  whi<!h  is  now  Fitchburg  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kin«i  till,  in  17 1:^,  a  loinmiiiee  was  chosen  •'  to  lay  out  and  mark  a 
way  to  the  west  line  of  the  ii»wn,  in  onlfr  to  sinswer  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Berry,  K>q.  in  behnlf  of  Ipsuii  h  Canadi.  (Win'hendori.)  and  to  :u*''ommoilatc  Dorches- 
ter Canada,  (Ashburnham,)  and  iln-  new  towns  alM)ve  us.''  The  two  most  important 
roads,  which  h^l  I'roin  this  pan  of  the  town  to  the  center,  were  the  one  by  David  Page's, 
(J.  L.  Haynes',)  an-l  roiu'^ihindiiii:  nearly  with  what  is  now  denominated  the  old  rood, 
and  the  one  bv  David  GiMxlnd:;e*s.  who  lived  in  th«*  plai-e  now  (M.TUpied  bf  W.  Bemis, 
m»ar  the  brick  factory,  at  Sjuiih  Fitchbnri?.  What  litilf  communiration  tncre  was  be- 
tween Luncnbiirir  anil  "the  new  t(»wns  ab^ne."  was  princi|villy  maile  through  the 
road  by  David  Paire's,  already  imMitifmed.  Thi*i  ro.id.  probably,  pas^ed  the  village  Of' 
Filchburi;,  nearlv  in  t!ie  same  place  witli  the  pre^nt  travelleil  way.  It  then  wound  ap 
the  hill,  by  Enoch  Cal.lwell's,  over  llat  nnik,  through  the  land  lately  o^Tied  by  Sylva- 
nus  Lapham,  and  thence  to  what  was  then  Lunenburg  west  line,  and  nilo  Dorchester 
Canada.  John  Scott  luul  been  for  a  loni:  lime  desirous  of  a  more  direct  route  to  the 
center  of  Lunenburg  ;  but  the  town  wouhl  n<)i  accede  to  hi^  wishes.  He  accordingly 
procured  a  court's  commit:<*e,  who  laid  the  prcsniiu  tJcoii  road,  *'  to  the  great  satisuic 
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tioB  of  Mr.  John  Scott/'  as  the  records  say.  This  road  passed  from  the  middle  of  La- 
nenhorg  hj  thp  log  house  where  John  Battles,  Jr.,  now  lives ;  then  by  Ebenezer 
Bridge's,  where  Dnooa  Jaqoitt  now  resides,  and  then  by  Scott's  own  house,  and  so 
on  to  the  road  Mbn  mentioned.  This  Scott  road  was  for  some  years  quite  a  celebrated 
thoroughfare,  and  used  to  be  oaDed  Cnncn  Faiiu  road.  David  Goodhdge,  at  quite  mn 
early  period,  commenced  on  his  farm  at  South  Fitchbur^.  His  house  wzs  near  to  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  William  Bemis.  In  the  year  1745  or  6,  one  Amos  Kimball,  and 
his  cousin  Ephraim,  mo?ed  from  Bradford  into  this  town.  The  house  occupied  by 
Samuel  Hale  was  built  by  Amos,  and  the  house  on  the  Stony  farm  was  built  by  Eph- 
raim.  Soon  after  their  settlement  they  built  a  grist-mill,  ^nth  one  run  of  stones,  on  the 
place  where  the  stone  factory  now  stands.  The  dam  was  only  about  forty  feet  in 
kngth,  made  of  a  log  laid  across  the  river,  having?  spoilings  driven  in  above  it. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  ihe  town,  savs  Mr.  Torrcy,*  «« the 
inhabitants  of"^  the  westerly  part  of  Lunenbiu'g  bo^n  to  have  Mircwd  su>picions  that 
they  were  able  to  walk  alone — that  they  were  sufficient  in  knowledge  and  numbers  to 
manage  their  oun  affairs — and  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  them  to  be 
compelled  to  travel  the  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles  to  attend  divine  service,  and 
transact  the  ordinary  business  of  town  affairs.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  an  inspection  of 
the  case,  that  there  was  a  pretty  good  foundation  for  these  opinions. 

B/  aa  exunhMtion  of  the  reoratl^,  it  will  be  seen  thai  a  very  foir  pntportioo  of  thoae  who  were  flfnifi! 
to  iwiwffB  the  moel  ImporUint  aflSiira  of  the  town,  waa  taken  from  anions  than  afterwarda  hekmfiBC  id 
Fiuhburf .  It  oufht,  ftirthonnore,  lo  be  considered  tliat  a  ride  of  tm  milaii  then  wm  quite  a  diflereqt^Ur 
iRim  a  riue  of  that  diitance  now.  Of  the  rnadd  at  tliat  ivriod  mrntion  has  already  been  nuulc.  Tbej  wcM 
hot  Uttia  b^ier  ttwn  cow-path*.  When  thii  town  was  incnrpt^nited,  there  were  nn  wheel  r^arrisLgea  here  of 
•  higher  rank  than  ox  carts.  Any  vehicle  of  liehter  construction  wwM  have  wion  fnnie  to  dostrucUoD  owvr 
■Qch  roadb.  Jonmeys  were  then  made  on  horaehack,  or  on  foot.  A  sprucci  jtmns  gentleman,  1b  1  rut  tug, 
tha  miaueaa  of  hb  affiBCtimis  to  a  ride,  or  the  aoberniinded  hiubaud,  in  can^fng  the  partoer  of  hie  Ufli  w 
clUBch,  bnofi  the  sure-paced  aninud  to  the  hone-block,  and  inouutii,  the  lady  places  herself  on  tlie  pilUan 
hdUnd  Um.  The  hoiae  starts  off*  on  a  walk— the  greatest  speed  at  which  H  wmld  be  constderpd  safe  ut 
drive  him,  tlirough  roads  so  roujrh.  They  thus  pursue  their  knimey,  windine  along  up  one  hill  and  then 
another.  The  hocse  leaps  over  tjie  smaller  slreaiaw,  liir  fear  of  wi'tting  his  feet,  and  wades  bnldlT  throi^ 
the  larger  ooea,  even  to  endangering  the  fe^  of  his  riders.  Now  the  gentleman  diannMuiiB  "  to  let  down" 
the  ban,  and  then  proceeds  along,  dodging  imder  the  boughs,  twigs,  and  llmlM  of  trees.  He  must  sun 
ynrf  early,  or  arrive  at  hb  journey's  end  very  late.  It  b,  therefore,  not  to  be  wrmdered  at.  that  iha  earif 
MUlera  of  thb  town  began,  so  eariy  as  thoy  did.  to  desire  a  senaiution  from  the  parent  lAock,  that  they 
ulg^t  ha  nearer  in  the  perlbnnanco  of  their  public  dutisd,  whether  they  were  ciich  aa  iUey  tiwed  to  tbs 
eommunity  or  to  their  Maker.  The  kxig-suiight-ibr  object  of  the  peoiile  of  the  weitterly  part  of  Lunaahuig 
hafringhaen obtained,  a commhtee,  mnaiiiting  of  jMeiara.  John  Pitch.  Amna  Kimball,  SainiicI  Hunt,  Eph- 
laim  Whitney,  and  J<mathan  Wood,  was  chonen  to  prncure  the  act  of  incorporation ;  which  vaa  '*'^*rHl 
la  Feb.  1761.    At  thb  time  the  whole  number  of  innabilaiils  did  not  exct.>ctl  250. 

The  following  individuals  and  their  families  composed  the  population  of  Fitchburg 
at  the  time  it  was  incorporated : 


Ephraim  Kimball, 
Solomon  Steward, 
Samuel  Foole, 
Kendall  Boutelle, 
Nehemi^  Fuller, 
Ephraim  Osborne, 


Wm.  Henderson, 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Samuel  Hoilgkins, 
Samuel  Pierce, 
Fhineas  Slewu^, 
James  Poole, 


Hezekiah  Ilodgkins,  Francis  Fullam, 

Isaac  Gibson.f  Jameit  Leach, 

Wm.  Chad  wick,  Abraham  Smith, 

Nicholas  DaD forth,  Charles  Willard, 

Ephraim  Whitney,  Isaiah  Witt, 


Thomas  Gcny, 
Joseph  Spaflbrd, 
Timothy  Bancroft, 
Samuel  Hunt, 
David  Goodridge, 
Samuel  Walker, 
William  Ste^'ard, 
Robert  Wares, 
Silas  Snow, 
Edwanl  Scott, 
Ebenezer  Bridge, 


Ezra  Whitney, 
Reuben  Gibson, 
John  White. 
Jesse  French, 
Samuel  Hunt, 
Thomas  Dutton, 
Timothy  Parker, 
Jonathan  Holt, 
Phineas  Goodell, 
Amos  Kimball. 


•  The  author  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town  to  the  History 
of  the  Town  of  Fitchburg,  by  Mr.  Rufus  E.  Torre v,  a  piunphlet  of  upu-ards  of  100  oc- 
tavo pages,  printed  and  published  at  Fitchburg,  in  1836. 

t"The  Mcaonal  prowess  of  these  Gibsons  wan  quite  proverbial.  On  onn  occasiixi  baac  Gi^wni  in  hn 
nmbles  on  Pearl  hill,  fouiul  a  bear's  cub,  which  he  immediately  seized  as  his  legitimate  prize.  The  mother 
of  the  cub  came  to  the  rewue  of  her  otbpring.  Gibaon  retroaletl.  and  the  b-^ar  attacked  him  in  the  r^-ar  to 
«he  manifeM  detriment  of  hb  pantaloons.  This  finally  compnlliiil  him  to  face  hui  unwelciwne  antagonvL 
and  they  closed  in  a  mora  than  fraternal  embrace.  Gibson,  being  the  more  slcilful  wrestler  nf  the  two 
'  threw'  Bruin,  and  they  came  to  the  ground  together.  Without  relinquishing  the  hue,  hnch  man  and 
beast  now  rolled  over  each  other  to  a  considerable  distance  down  the  hill,  rcMrciviug  stmdry  bruiwv  hv  the 
When  they  reached  the  bottom,  both  were  willing  to  relinquiuh  the  contest  withmit  any  funher  ex- 

Sice  of  each  other's  pnrnea.    It  was  a  draw  game,  the  bear  iosinc  her  cub  and  Gibaoa  hia  iiaiMa> 
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The  above  is  a  soullirni  view  iti  tiic  ocrilriil  ]j;irt  nl'  Kitrlil.iirf;. 
TheTillaiie,  which  is  larjio  and  iJoiirisliiTiK,  lios  in  ;i  ii;irrnw  vallvy 
on  the  norlh-easl«ni  haiik  of  a  branch  of  ilic  Nashua  river.  There 
arc  8  mercantile  and  2  iKwk  stores,  a  iiriiilin^-ollicL',  where  a 
newspaper  is  published,  two  large  hotels,  a  bank,  '-The  Fitrhliiirg 
Bank,"  which  was  incorporated  in  1832,  wilh  a  capital  of  §UM»,(MH). 
This  place  is  24  miles  from  Worcester,  30  from  l-owoll,  and  47 
from  Boston.  The  general  surface  of  ihe  town  is  extremely  un- 
even, consisting  almost  pniirely  of  hills,  some  of  which  are  very 
abrupt,  and  of  considerable  magnitude.  Itollstone,  a  liill  lyiuf; 
immediately  soutli-west  of  the  village,  rises  ahrnptly  :5()0  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream  which  flows  at  Irs  base;  and  there  are  other 
summits  which  rise  still  higher.  The  soil  when  properly  sniKlned 
produces  heavy  crops,  and  abounds  with  excellent  pastnrase  lands. 
Population,  2,f)62.  There  arc  5  churches,  2  (/onstregaiional,  (1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,)  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  In  1S37,  there 
were  4  cotton  mills,  3,PS0  spindles;  fi<(fl,7(H)  yards  of  cotton  goods 
were  manufactured  ;vahie,  §62, 7011;  males  employed,  27:  females, 
62 ;  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  10  sets  of  machinery ;  29  t,5IH) 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  vahie,  .'5274,.';(10;  males  em- 
ployed, 88 ;  females,  61.  Two  i)apt>r-mills ;  175  tons  of  stock  were 
,  manufactured  ;  value  of  ]«iper,  S20,O0O;  two  scythe  manufacto- 
ries; 31,200  scythes  were  manufactured ;  value,  §23,000. 

The  first  churrh  in  Filchbni^  was  fcirmpd  in  nij4,  and  Kev.  John  PapmH  na.i  or- 
dained pastor.  Rev.  Saniui:!  Worcester,  liis  aucccwior,  irnx  ordaiitMl  in  nUT,  nnilron- 
linued  here  abuul  five  yenrH,  whi-n  he  res  11,^1111.  mid  was  instnlleil  paf.ti>r<if  a  i-hiiivh  in 
Salem.  Dr,  Worcester  eniereil  xealmisif  into  the  cause  of  niissiunii.  Ho  dieil  at  Bwi- 
mrd,  a  missionitry  station  amnno;  IhP  Clierokei<K,  Jnne  Tth,  If^JI.  Thr  snnY»x)r  of 
Dt.  Worcester  was  Itev.  Titus  T.  Bnrlon.  who  was  installeiljinstor  in  1801 :  he  iras 
nucceedeil  by  Rev.  William  B«.vom,  in  iHM.  Rev.  Wjllinm  Eaton,  the  next  ininiiiter, 
vas  ordained  in  1815.  Rev.  Rufus  A.  Puinam,  the  surces.ior  of  Air.  Kaiuii,  was  or- 
dained in  1831,  and  was  succeeded  by  ReT.  John  A.  Alhm,  who  was  installed  in  163'J. 
ffcT,  Joshuft  Emery,  the  nest  pasior,  vaa  ordwned  in  Iti3J.    Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln  was 


• 


K 
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ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Society  in  1824.  Thq  ViUage  Baptist  society  was  fbrmed 
in  1831 ;  their  meeting-honse  was  built  in  1833.  Rev.  Appleton  Morse,  Ber.  John 
W.  McDonaldy  and  Rev.  O.  L.  Lovell,  have  been  the  ministers  of  this  society.  The 
Metkodia  society  was  Ibnned  in  1834 ;  Rev.  Joel  Knight  was  their  first  minister.  "  The 
first  Baptist  society  of  Fitchbnrg  and  Ashby"  was  incorporated  in  1810.  They  have 
a  kind  of  meetiug-hoose  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 


GARDNER. 


Tffls  town  was  taken  from  Westminster,  Templeton,  Winchcn- 
don,  and  Ashburnham,  a  comer  from  each.  It  was  incorporated 
and  made  a  distinct  town  in  1785,  and  named  Gardner,  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  (\il.  Thomas  Gardner,  of  Cambridge,  who  fell 
in  die  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  church  was  gathercKl  here  in 
1786,  and  tlie  Rev.  John  Osgood  was  ordained  pastor  in  1791. 
He  died  in  1821,  and  was  the  jmstor^  teacher^  and  physician  for  his 
people  nearly  30  years.  Rev.  Sumner  Lincoln,  his  successor,  was 
ordained  in  1S24.  Rev.  Jonathan  Farr  was  ordained  over  the  Uni- 
tarian society  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Curtis  Cutler 
in  1833. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  uneven,  abounding  in  small  hills 
and  valleys,  and  though  the  land  is  somewhat  rocky,  it  is  strong 
and  fertile.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass  and  pasturage,  being 
naturally  moist,  and  al)ounding  in  springs  and  rivulets.  The 
largest  stream  is  Otter  river,  which  flows  into  Miller's  river  in 
Winchendon.  llierc  are  two  ponds  in  this  town,  w'-hich  have 
small  streams  numing  from  thoni.  Upon  tlic  various  water-courses 
is  considerable  irood  nieadow-kind.  There  ore  3  churches,  2  Con- 
gregational and  1  Haptist.  PojHilation.  1,270.  Distance,  20  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  .')i  Ironi  Boston.  Fu  1S37,  there  were  25 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  wan^;  the  value  of  articles 
manufactured  was  .slOO.OlVl;  hands  employed.  3.'>().  There  were 
60,450  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  .scS,125. 


GRAFTON. 


This  town  is  composed  of  a  tract  of  land,  4  miles  square,  which 
was  reserved  for  the  Indians  when  the  town  of  >Suiton'Avas  granted 
for  settlement.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Hfis-sa-fia-inh-cr,, 
and  was  known  by  that  name  till  it  was  incorporated  by  the  o-onc- 
ral  court,  in  1735,  and  named  (jjfafton. 

As  the  Indinns  iliminished,  the  while  people  became  propriolors,  in  1728,  of  the  snil 
by  purchase,  for  the  consideration  of  jC^.oOH,  and  the  pnni  was  made  on  condition 
"thiit  they  should  provide  preacliine:  and  sihoolin^,  and  scats  in  the  mcctins-)uiu«e  ioT 
the  remaimng  Indians.''  The  ijeneral  conn,  from  the  first,  appointed  a  comniitioe  of 
three  to  sajierintend  and  take  care  of  the  Indian  pmperty.  b<»th  personal  and  real.  But 
this  committee  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  at  present,  n's  the  Indians  are  nearly  gone. 
"  In  1765,  there  were  14  Indians  in  town.  This  number  gradually  diiainished  but  it 
not  tut  about  the  year  1825  that  the  last  of  the  Nipmucks  ceased  to  exist. '  They 
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TMdved  the  jttAj  metme  from  their  funds  in  ihe  month  of  May,  at  which  time  tbtj 
lunally  bad  a  jojrouK  holiday.  Blankets,  psalters,  nnil  pKaliu-lioi>ks  were  distributed 
ainong  them,  as  well  as  money.  In  IHliu,  there  were  j  1  ut'a  mUcd  Indian  and  negro 
race,  which  ^'ci  hold  liotiie  ul'  the  Indian  lands,  atiil  receive  the  benefits  of  the  small 


TIic  Coiij^regatioiial  cluirch  was  formed  in  this  town  in  1731, 
of  wliicU  Rev.  Solonion  Prentice  was  ordaiiieil  first  pastor.  He 
was  (lisiiiisM-d  ill  17-17,  and  was  .siKcceiled  hy  Rev,  Aaron  Hutch- 
iiistni.  ordained  in  17,")U.  lie  eiiiilinned  witli  llie  people  till  1772, 
when  lie  was  disiiiisNed.  lU-v.  I):iiiiel  (>ioNvciLor  was  ordained 
tlic  next  pnfiliir,  in  1771.  Ity  reason  ol"  ill  luallli,  he  was  dis- 
inissud  in  17Sr^.  Rev.  .lohn  Miles,  ilicin'xl  |i;iMnr.  was  ordained  in 
17%,  .itid  was  Miceeed.'d  1>\-  Uev.  .Mos-s  !■;.  Sfarie.  in  1836;  llev. 
Jolni  Wilde,  the  next  minister,  was  oiti;iiiifd  in  ls:j^. 


LIT  of  Ih:  CHlial  purl  af  Graftmi 


The  above  eii^aviiig  shows  Die  ap[>earaiice  of  Grafton,  as  it  is 
snen  alw}iit  half  a  mile  distant,  on  ilm  Pruvidenec  rnad.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  a  commandin:;  eminence,  with  an  extensive  pros- 
pect to  the  westward.  The  spire  seen  on  ihc  left  is  that  ol  the 
C'onp-cgational  (Orthodox)  church;  the  nest  is  the  Baptist;  that 
on  the  right  is  the  Unitarian.  The  surl'acc  ol'  this  town  is  hilly 
and  uneven,  and  in  general  rocky ;  bnt  Ihe  soil  is  goo<i  and  pro- 
dnctive.  The  Blackstono  river  and  canal  pass  through  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  principal  Iribiitary  streams 
to  that  river  flows  through  the  west  part  oftJrafton,  and  hy  a  fall 
of  more  tlian  50  feet  supplies  unfailing  water-power  to  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  There 
are  5  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 
Population,  2,910.  Distance  from  Worcester,  8  miles,  and  36  from 
Boston,  in  1837,  there  were  5  cotton  mills,  11,U.^1  spindles; 
2,0.53,320  yards  of  cotton  goods  wero  mantifaetured ;  value, 
$27H,014;  males  employed,  134;  females,  226;  one  woollen  mill, 
4  sets  of  machinery ;  70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $120.(KW;  males  employed,  34;  females,  25.    There  wera 
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18,672  pairs  of  boots,  671,538  pairs  of  shoes,  manufactured;  valiiei 
$614,141 ;  males  employed,  9iK5 ;  females,  486. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Brigham's  Centennial 
Address,  delivered  April  29,  1S35. 

"  This  town  is  a  pDrtion  of  a  large  territory,  formerly  called  the  Nivmtick  country.  The 
limits  of  this  country  were  not  very  well  defined,  but  probably  included  all  the  souch- 
em  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  a  few  of  the  adjoining  towns  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, and  ^I'estward  to  the  Connet'ticut  n^'er.  Like  most  of  New  England  when 
first  visited  by  the  English,  ius  population  was  very  sparse.  It  had  been  wasted  away 
by  pestilence,  or  by  the  fatal  im-ursions  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Maqaas.  Its  inhabit- 
ants possessed  a  milder  and  less  warlike  character  than  most  of  the  neighboring  tnbes. 
and  were  accordins^ly  brouirht  into  subjection  to  them.  What  was  the  nature  of  this 
subjection,  or  in  wh:ii  relatit>n  they  stood  to  these  tribes,  it  is  now  difficult  to  state  with 
much  accuracy.  It  is  known,  however,  thnt  ihey  paid  them  tribute  ;  and  perhaps  this, 
in  time  of  peace,  was  the  only  a<rknowleiliruient  of  servitude  required.  The  first 
mention  made  of  this  ci>antr>'  is  by  Gov.  Winthrop.  who,  with  a  number  of  others, 
made  an  excursion  up  Charles  river  in  Januar>'.  11)32.  AAer  they  had  gone  up  about 
fifteen  miles,  he  says  they  asccmled  a  very  hiyh  rock,  '  where  they  might  sec  all  over 
Neipnett,  and  a  very  high  hill  due  west.'  No  white  man  probably  ever  set  foot  on  its 
soil  till  the  autumn  of  li>^^3,  when  it  was  traversed  by  a  company  of  English,  consist- 
ing of  sixty  persons,  who.  thinking  themselves  .straitened  for  land  about  Massachusetts 
bay,  had  determined  thus  early  to  emisrate  to  the  more  fertile  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. What  portion  of  the  Nipmuck  country  they  crossed,  is  not  kno^Ti ;  but  ad  their 
destined  poiut  was  at  Wethersfield.  is  it  improbable  that  they  crassed  this  town,  and 
that  here,  two  hundred  years  ai^o.  that  small  company  of  emigrants,  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven,  iuvoked  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  arduous  enterprise  I 

"  No  other  nntire  h  taken  of  ;he  Nipmncloi  or  th^ir  country,  until  th«  lirnrvolent  pmjoct  of  coavntinf 
the  IndfauM  to  ChrLttiaiiity  was  umlnrtakoii.  Tliu  wm  hi  l(>46.  Siniiiff  hnpea  were  tnen  rntrrlimil  nf  in 
Bueosm.    AiniHiff  thmie  wIk>  were  willitip  to  deviite  tlieir  time,  wealth,  and  Uileni£  to  thi«  cauae 

inort)  coiMpictioua  iliaii  John  E3lii(.  known  in  hi«  own  (by  ax  the  Bprvtln  to  the  indiajui.     He 

\w  benevuleiit  lahura  anion!;  the  Indbu*  ai  .Nattck,  with  whom  thi:  \ipinuck«  had  a  friniiilly  and 


iiiterrounw.  and  hy  tlint  nieana  they  were  prohaliiy  firrt  imhiced  to  attend  hi«  preachiiie.     In  an  mecauiA 
of  hi.i  snccatt,  written  to  tlie  corpornlioii  ^if  lAiniiiin'.  in  101*1,  he  siys,  '  tlut  a  Nipnet  aachem  hi 


hath  aulnnii- 
tril  hiinwif  to  the  L<in1,  aiul  much  dii^ired  inie  i^f  <Kjr  rhirf  imiim  to  lire  whh  him  and  tboae  that  are  miih 
him.'  In  an(4hpr  accomit.  written  in  ITmI.  he  ny^.  *  then;  in  a  cm<sit  country  lyins  lietvwen  Coiin«ctart.<t 
anil  the  Maanchnflfnui,  c-illtiil  \i|Hiot,  whi>re  thfri*  he  iiumt  IiidUni*  di-4|irn*rd.  m.iny  of  whom  haw  sent 
to  mir  Iiitlinu.4,  de^irinir  tlul  shime  nviy  \k  f^wi  iiuiit  tlu'in  to'  t<Mch  iht^ni  to  pray  to  Uod. '  Soon  after  tKK 
Wh*  pn»Uihly  came  tn  ihhi  town;  fi>r,'  in  H>.'>4.  he  hul  nir^t  niih  «"K'h  MircesM.  that  the  eriicrol  OKirt,  oo 
hi")  petiti'Mi.  Ki'l  it  a|«n  for  tin'  u-^;  of  thi*  Imiian-i.    The  i!i-*ivni  of  thw  \^:\h.  as  HptuMrf  fn»m  I-Sm^.'^  nrtRJCvi. 


"No  Indian  town  ^ve  stroniror  assurances  of  success  than  thi«;,  at  that  time.  Has- 
sanamesiit,  as  it  was  then  callc<l.  had  lx»conie  the  central  point  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  the  whole  Nipninrk  oHintry.  A  srhool  was  hnre  c.Niablishe«i.  where  the 
Bible  was  read  and  stuclieil  in  the  Indian  ian!»iinsrc.  Yonnsj  men  werc  there  educated 
and  sent  into  the  neis^hborin?  towns  to  prea«h  the  trospcl.  A  regular  government  was 
crcaieii.  and  the  forms  of  law  sinnly  observeil.  The  population  of  the  town  was  small, 
yet,  by  rca-kin  of  their  CA>nMani  inicn!our.M»  with  their  neij;hbors,  a  larjje  number  of  the 
natives  (»njoyed  thebenetiis  of  this  scIuhjI.  and  Iwfore  the  year  1671.  seven  new  towns 
uf. 'prayincT  Indians.*  as  they  were  termed.  \ver*.»  formed  in  this  neii^hborhood.  most  of 
which  were  furnished  with  tea.  hers  from  this  place.  The  chief  ruler  of  the  whole 
Nipnuu'k  country,  \Vattas.?nmpaniim.had  his  resideni-e  her»*,  and  from  this  place  isMied 
his  orders  and  decrees  to  Ins  subjects.  A  writer  of  that  day  calls  him  »  a  prave  and 
pious  man."  and.  from  s«mie  examph's  given  of  the  exercis<»  of  his  authority,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  administered  his  government  with  elliciency,  if  not  with  hberaUty. 

"  In  ion.  EIJ.M.  Willi  rtunth.-r  <l..V(i«l  friend  m  ilie  IiHrt;»n<».  M.iifir  THu'uA  Givikin,  airain  vf«iteil  all  the 
'pr.iyin;  IiiMi.iu*'  o\  ih«'  Ni|iiiinik  ii"!  iiry.  tlu'  l.ttN-r  "f  wh.nn  wr.it."  an  aicnunt  of  them.  H«»  di'«cnbap 
thi-i  iiwn  wiih  iiujct>  L'n-ii»r  p'lriinilarilytlwn  Utihhml.  whuc-iUrd  it  '.i  placi  up  in;-)  llie  w«>^  bfvond 
MrtlfieM  nnd  MimiIini  '    fi.».iXin  >.iys,  •  lUi-  imuw..  Hivs.iii.iiii.-hih.  .HijuMieili  a  /tlorf  of  umall  ^tonrg.    It  liatk 


abmit  ei^hi  thoiuMnd  acres  of  land,    this  village  it  not  inferHir  unto  any  of  the  Indian  plaiiutiona  far  rkk 
laod  and  plenty  of  meadow,  being  well  tempered  and  watered.    It  produceth    ' 


aiuarv. 

lationa  ...  . 

plenty  of  com,  graki,  nd 
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fhih :  for  there  are  aevend  «;nod  orchard*  in  \hw  phr^.  It  H  in  apt  pl:iro  fcr  keeping  of  cattle  and  fwins  t 
In  which  respect  this  penulu  arc  the  bc4  iitorLil  of  any  Inilun  town  uf  their  MJze.  Their  ruler  is  named 
Anawcokin  ;  a  toljer  aiui  diacrtsa  nmn.  Thrirte<irher'i4 11:11110  m  Tiickiipp:iwiHin,  his  brother;  a  pious  and 
able  mail,  and  apt  10  tearh.  Tlieir  acod  faih<T,  whose  naino  I  renu'inher  in*,  a  a  grave  and  aober  Chrb> 
tian,  and  d(>acini  of  iho  rhurrh.  Tlify  have  a  brother,  lluit  lives  in  ih»!  town,  called  Jamed,  that  waa  bred 
amone  the  £):i^Hh,  and  emplovtMi  m  a  pren^inan  in  priiitins:  lliu  Indian  fiihie,  who  can  read  well,  and  tm 
I  take  it  write  al.10.  The  father,  imithiT.  brinhers,  and  llieir  wivtw.  are  all  rvpiitiHl  pioiu  penonii.  Hero 
th(*y  havo!  a  niectiiii^-hous*.'  for  the  wornhip  of  (lod  a(l4:r  the  Enelish  fitfhion  of  building,  and  two  or  three 
other  hoiHea  after  the  muw.  nioile.  but  they  fanry  not  ffreatly  to  live  in  them,  llieir  way  of  living  li  bf 
husbandry,  nrul  ket>pin^  cattle  ami  Hwine:  wherein  tboy  do  aa  well  or  rather  better  than  any  other  Iikdiani^ 
but  are  yet  very  fiir  .short  of  the  En^lLsh  both  in  dilii^'cncc  ami  providence.  There  are  lit  full  conionunioa 
In  the  church  and  livni-.'  in  town  alxmt  Hixteeu  men  and  wo!nen,  and  abfxtt  thirty  bnptizeil  pennong;  boi 
there  are  several  other-*,  meinlrni  of  thki  church,  that  live  in  inlier  place:;,  nm  is  a  hopeful  plantA' 
tion.'  " 


HARDWICK. 

This  town  was  purchased  in  10S()  of  Jolin  Magus  and  Nasso- 
wanno,  two  noted  Indians,  for  the  sum  of  £20,  Mew  England 
cirrrency,  and  a  deed  taken  hy  Messrs.  Joshua  Lamb,  Nathaniel 
Page,  Andrew  (fardner,  Benjamin  (iamhhn,  Benjamin  Tucker, 
John  (,'urtiss,  Rieliard  Draper,  and  Samuel  Kuggles,  of  Roxbury. 
The  lieirs  of  these  persons  upon  }>tUition  obtahied  a  grant  of  thQ 
tract  from  the  general  court  in  171^2.  It  was  called  Lambstown, 
from  the  first-named  proprietor,  until  it  was  incorporated  in  1738, 
when  it  wjis  named  Hardwick.  The  first  clntrch  was  gathered 
here  in  17:^6,  and  Rev.  Daniel  White  ordained  their  first  pastor. 
He  remained  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1784.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  in  1789.  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Wesson,  the 
next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1S05,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev* 
Martyn  Tupper  in  1828;  Rev.  I^lward  J.  Fuller  was  installed  the 
pastor  in  1S:5.'5.  Rev.  John  M.  Merrick,  the  parish  minister,  was 
ordained  in  1S28,  and  was  succeeded  l)y  Rev.  John  Goldsbury, 
who  was  installed  in  18!^2. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  rather  rough,  hilly,  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  good,  suitable  for  grazing  laml  and  orchards.  Ware 
river  runs  on  the  east  and  south  of  X\\v  town,  and  has  some  valua- 
ble interval  land.  There  are  1  churches,  2  (congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Universalist.  Population,  1,S18.  Distance,  24  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  01  from  Boston.  In  1S37,  there  were  75,000 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  ;  value,  $15,500;  there  were  5,000 
pairs  of  boots  and  5,0(M)  of  shoes  manufactured  ;  value,  $14,500; 
males  employed,  20 ;  females,  8 ;  there  were  2  paper-mills ;  value 
of  paper  made,  $5,600. 


HARVARD. 


This  town  was  taken  from  Ijancaster,  Stow,  andCiroton,  princi- 
pally from  the  two  former.  It  was  incorporated  in  1732,  and 
named  Harvard,  in  memory  of  Rev.  John  Harvard,  founder  of 
Harvard  College.    At  that  time  it  contained  about  50  families. 

The  first  (.'hurch  was  formed  in  173S,  «ind  Rev.  John  Seccomb  was  ordaintd.    H« 
comiaued  wiih  the  people  till  1757,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  Ber. 
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Joseph  Wheeler,  ordained  in  1759.  He  was  dumissed  in  1768,  and  the  next  year  Ber. 
]>inieL  Johnson  was  ordoinM.  He  died  in  1777,  and  in  1783  Rev.  Ebenezer  GrosTe- 
nor  was  installed  pastor.  In  1788,  be  died ;  and  Rev.  William  Emerson  succeeded 
him  in  the  pastoral  office,  in  1792.  Rev.  Stephen  Bemis,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordiuned 
in  1801 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  who  was  installed  in  1814. 
Dr.Fav  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ira  H.  T.  Blanchard,  in  1823,  and  by  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Gilbert,  in  1831.  Rev.  Geor^^  Fisher  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  church 
in  1831.  The  Baptist  society  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1778,  when  Elder  Isaac  Par- 
ker (also  a  physician)  was  ordained  their  pastor. 

Han'^ard  is  a  hilly,  uneven  township,  but  the  soil  is  productive. 
There  are  about  l,l)0<)  acres  of  interval  land  in  the  towii,  though, 
perhaps,  half  of  it  may  more  properly  be  denominated  meadow. 
This  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  which  mostly 
run  into  the  Nashua  river,  which  flows  along  on  the  west  side  of 
the  township.  There  are  3  ponds  in  the  town,  and  also  3  hills, 
which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  first.  Pin  Hill,  so  called  from 
its  pyramidical  form,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet.  In  this 
hill  are  valuable  quarries  of  slate.  The  other  two  are  Bear  hill 
and  Oak  hill.  In  the  last-mentioned  hill  a  shaft  was  sunkj  about 
1783,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  silver  ore.  From  the  color  of  the 
earth  in  this  place,  and  from  the  working  of  the  mineral  rod,  it 
was  believed  that  the  precious  metal  might  be  obtained  not  far 
beneath  the  surface.  But  this,  like  many  other  excavations  made 
at  that  day  for  a  similar  purpose,  rests  a  deserted  monument  of 
successless  toil.  In  this  town  are  2  Congregational  mceting-houses, 
(one  of  them  Unitarian,)  and  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in  the  west- 
em  part.  There  is  also  a  society  of  Shakers  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  town,  where  they  have  a  neat  village  and  a  tract  of 
finely  cultivated  and  productive  lands.  Population,  1,566.  Dis- 
tance, 22  miles  from  Worcester,  and  30  from  Boston.  In  1837 
there  were  3  paper-mills;  value  of  pajHjr  manufactured,  $12,750. 


HOLDEN. 


This  town  was  taken  wholly  from  the  town  of  Worcester,  beine 
included  in  their  original  grants,  and  was  the  north-westerly  part 
thereof  It  was  incorporated  in  1740,  by  the  name  of  Holden  in 
commemoration  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  a  generous  benefactor 
to  the  literary  and  religious  interests  of  the  country.  This  worth v 
man  transmitted  to  New  England  for  charitable  purposes,  in  books 
and  bills  of  exchange,  to  the  amount  of  £1,847,  New  England 
currency.  After  his  decease,  his  widow  and  daughters  sent  over 
in  value,  for  the  same  noble  and  pious  uses,  the  sum  of  X5,5S5. 
With  part  of  this  latter  sum  Holden  Chapel,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  erected,  in  the  year  1745. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1742,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Davis 
was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1772,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Avery.    Rev.  Horatio  Bardwell,  the  next 
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pastor,  was  installed  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
B.  Paine,  in  1834. 


PiAlii:  BuHdingtin  the  aniral  part  of  Uoldeit. 


This  town  is  hilly  and  iiiieven,  but  not  very  broken.  The  soil 
is  various,  but  generally  of  a  loamy  kind.  Quincpoxct  river  passes 
through  the  town.  lu  the  sonth-eaat  part  of  the  town  is  Stone- 
House  Hill,  whose  sleep  and  rocky  sides  were  once  famous  for 
rattlesnakes.  There  is  I  Congregational  mncting-house,  and  1 
Baptist.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  48  west  of  Boston. 
Population,  1,789.  In  1837,  there  were  4  cotton  mills,  5,800  spin- 
dles; 1,023,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$84,000 ;  males  employed,  68  :  females,  6(j.  There  wore  2  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  machinery ;  92,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufac- 
tured ;  value,  $Sl,tK)0.  One  cotton  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
warp,  batting,  and  wicking.  Boots  manufactured,  5,800  pairs: 
shoes,  10,0(M)  pairs ;  vahie,  .$20,500. 


HUBBARDSTON. 


This  was  called  "the  north-east  quarter  of  Rutland,"  being 
wholly  includefi  in  the  originni  grant  of  that  town,  and  was  incor- 
)>oratod  in  1767,  and  called  Hulibar<lsion,  to  periwtuato  the  name 
and  memory  of  lion.  Thomas  Huhbard,  Ksq..  of  Boston,  who  was 
a  large  proprietor  of  lands  in  lliLs  place.  The  first  church  was 
formed  here  in  1770,  and  Rev.  Ntihomiah  Parker  was  onlained 

faster.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Kendall  in  1S02,  and 
y  Rev.  Samuel  fJay  in  ISIO.  Rev.  Abner  I),  Jones  was  ordained 
?astor  of  the  parish  churrh  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Ibenezer  Roliinson  in  1S;13. 
liubbanlston  is  an  extensive  township,  situated  on  the  elevated 
lands  between  Connecticut  river  and  the  ocean.  The  ridge  rises 
here  to  the  height  of  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  Connecticut, 
and  sends  to  Ware  river  several  considerable  tributary  streams. 
There  are  three  ponds  in  this  town,  known  bv  tJic  names  of  Greai 
and  Little  As-na-cotKom-tck  and  Nattic  ponds. 
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The  above  is  a  south -eastern  vi<tw  m  thn  central  pari  of  Hiib- 
bardston,  sliowiiis  the  two  hotels,  and  sonu'  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  The  village,  whitii  consists  i)flW(K.'!iurches  and  abom 
60  dwelliiig-houKos,  has  a  liourisliini;  appi-arancc. 

It  is  stated  in  Whitney's  History  ol'  Worcrster  "  thai  for  a  con- 
siderable way  around  I.ittic  As-iia-cmi-tinH'iik  pond  thrrn  is  every 
appearance  that  once  a  -stone  wall  was  built  or  building.  Vn  sonte 
places  it  was  then  two  and  a  halt"  feet  in  ))eii;ht.  in  others  entirely 
thrown  down.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  this  w-all 
was  biiilt,  will  probably  ever  remain  a  mystery- "  In  the  villnsc 
are  two  (Jon^rcsational  chnrchcs.  1  ot'wliich  is  rnitariiui.  Dis- 
tance, 1"  miles  from  Worcester,  ~  from  Barre  and  Princeton,  and 
63  W.  of  Boston.  Popnialion.  l.TSO.  In  lS:t7.  there  were  5.3t*) 
pairs  of  boots  ami  I, HID  pairs  of  shoes  irianufactnred :  value, 
$14,.'>62.  Value  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware  niainifactnred,  ,•!.•.». 941. 
There  were  '^,Vii  palm-leaf  hat.s  manufactured  ;  valite,  §.'J,.iilj, 


LANCASTKR. 

The  settlement  of  this  town  goes  far  back  into  the  early  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts.  Accordint;  to  Winthrop,  the  plantation  of 
Nashaway  was  undertaken  in  ICiS.  Tlie  whole  territory  aroimtl 
was  in  subjection  to  S/iolan  or  SJutnnuty.  sachem  of  the  Xasha- 
ways,  and  whose  residence  was  at  Wanshnrum,  now  f?terlin?. 
Sholan  occasionally  visited  Watertown  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Kiufj,  who  resided  there.  He  recommended 
Nashawogg  to  King  as  a  place  well  suited  for  a  plantatinn,  and 
invited  the  English  to  come  and  dwell  near  him.  Aecordinttly 
King,  united  with  a  number  of  others,  purchased  the  land  of  Sho- 
lan,  and  procured  a  deed  for  10  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth, 
■tipulatii:^  that  the  English  should  not  molest  the  Indians  in  theii 
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hunting,  fishing,  or  planting  places.     This  deed  was  confirmed  by 
the  general  court. 

The  precise  time  of  the  removal  to  Lancaster  is  not  known.  The  first  buiUUng  was 
a  "trucking  house,"  erected  by  Symonds  and  King,  about  a  mile  souili-uesi  of  the 
church.  Mr.  King  sold  all  his  interest  in  this  grant  to  his  as.s<K'iait's,  who,  having 
given  lots  of  land  to  Richard  Linton,  Lawrence  Waters  ami  John  Ball,  sent  them  up 
to  make  preparation  for  the  general  coming  of  the  proprietors,  and  those  were  the  first 
inhabitants.  Others  by  the  name  u(  Prescott,  Atherum,  and  Sawyer,  soon  followed. 
For  the  space  of  seven  years  little  was  done  to  forward  the  seillemeni  of  the  plantation  ; 
nevertheless,  there  beinijr  nine  families  in  tlie  place,  ihcy  petitioned  the  general  court 
to  be  incorjK»rated  as  a  town,  which  was  granted  on  the  ISth  of  3Iay,  1().V'>.  (O.  S.) 
by  the  name  of  Lancaster.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record  was  lidd  in  iIk*  summer 
of  l()Ol,  probably  soon  ailer  the  jnniiion  just  mentioned  was  i,Tanicd.  At  the  next 
meeting  it  was  voted  not  to  lake  into  tin*  town  above  3.'>  family's,  and  the  nain«\s  of 
l-*5  individuals  are  signed  who  are  to  bo  considereil  as  lownsiDon.  Tlicy  are  sm 
follows,  viz. 

Edward  Breek,  John  Whitcomb,  Thomas  James,  Jojm  Siniili. 

Mr.  Jos.  Rowland.son,  John  Whitcomb,  jr.     VMrnund  Parker,  Lawrence  Waters, 

John  Prescott,  Riehard  Linton,  James  Atherton,  .lohn  Wliite, 

William  Kerley,  sen.  John  Johnson,  Henry  Kerley,  John  Fairar. 

Ralph  Houghton,        J(^hn  ]M(M)re,  Richard  Smith,  Jacob  Farrar, 

Thomas  Sawyer,         Wm.  and  John  Lewis.  William  Kerley,  jr.  John  Rugg. 

Many  of  these  names  still  abound  in  Lancastiir  and  the  vicinity. 
In  1659  the  town  roj)ealed  the  impolitic  order  limiting  the  settlers 
to  35,  and  after  this  tlie  population  rapidly  increased.  The  affairs 
of  the  town  appear  to  have  proceeded  in  tolerahle  quiet  for  more 
than  20  years  from  tlie  first  setthnnent,  till  1071.  The  Indians 
were  inclined  to  })eace,  and  in  various  ways  were  of  service  to  the 
inhabitants.  But  this  happy  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to 
continue.  The  day  of  deep  and  long-continued  distress  was  at 
hand.  The  natives,  with  whom  they  had  lived  on  terms  of  mutual 
good  will,  became  llieir  bitter  enemies;  desolation  was  to  spread 
over  the  fair  inlieritance;  fire  and  the  tomahawk,  torture  and  death, 
were  soon  to  l)e  busy  in  destroyini^  all  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1()75,  eight  persons  were  killed  in 
dilferent  parts  of  Lancaster.  On  the  li)th  (o.  S.)of  February  fol- 
lowing, early  in  the  morning,  the  VVampanoags,  led  by  Philip, 
accompanied  by  the  Narragansetts,  his  allies,  and  also  by  the  Nip- 
mucks  and  the  Nashaways,  whom  his  artful  eloijuence  had 
persuaded  to  join  with  him.  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  liancas- 
ter.  His  forces  consisted  of  I. .500  men,  who  as.saulted  the  town  in 
live  distinct  bodies  and  places.  There  were  at  that  time  more 
than  fifty  families  in  Lancaster.  After  killinsr  a  numl)er  of  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  burning  a  lumiber  of  houses, 
they  directed  their  course  to  the  hou.se  of  ]\Ir.  Rowlandson,  the 
minister  of  the  place.  This  house  at  the  time  was  occupied  by 
soldiers  and  inhabitants  to  the  numlx^r  of  42,  and  was  delended 
with  determined  bravery  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  The  enemy, 
after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  set  fire  to  the  Iniilding, 
succeeded  by  pushing  a  cart  filled  with  combustible  materials 
against  it  in  the  rear.  In  this  way  the  house  was  .*<oon  enveloped 
in  llame,  and  to  avoid  perishing  in  the  ruins  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Only  one  man  escaped.  The  rest,  twelve 
in  number,  were  either  killed  on  tlie  spot  or  reserved  for  torture. 
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Diflerent  acroants  Taiy  in  the  namber  of  the  slain  mad  capdres.     Ac  laut 
vere  fifty  penoo.«,  and  one  accoont  says  ni:T-five.     Neartr  hallf  of  these  Todend  «lath. 
No  less  than  seventeen  of  Rev.  Mr.  RowIanti«<jn*:»  familr  and  coonexiocks  w^re  pat 
to  death  or  taken  prisODers.    He  at  the  time,  vith  Cape,  if  ertey.  w:ii  at  Btjsioo.  soIku- 
in?  militar}*  aid  from  Got.  Leverett  and  the  coanal.    Theanzuish  ihey  tell  at  their 
retnm  is  not  to  be  described.     The  Indiana  made  sreat  plunder  m  irarioci^  pares  of  the 
town.    They  were  forced,  however,  to  retreat  on  the  appearance  of  Cape,  w^i^vonh, 
who.  hearin?  of  the  distre^sel  sLtuition  of  the  people,  immediately  marche«l  irom  Mari- 
boronzh.  where  he  was  «ta!u>Detl.  with  forty  men.     He  quanered  his  soldiers  in  tvioqs 
parts  of  the  toun.  and  remainei  there  some  time  :  but  before  his  depanorv  one  of  his 
men  was  Lilled  by  the  In>lians.    Bat  the  alarm  of  the  ich^biiants  was  n3  zreai.  asd 
anch  wa.s  the  seneral  insecurirv  of  ihc  border  towns,  that  when  the  ir»>;.r«  w.ihidrew, 
about  ill  weeks  af:era-nr'*.  :he  rest  of  the  inhabitants  loft,  under  iheir  prxectioQ. 
Immediately  after  ihi<  d^^en.on  of  the  pi  ice  all  the  tu.lJmsrs  were  reiuce»i  to  ashes 
but  two.     For  more  thin  ihree  year?  atVr  tht*.  Lan''35ter  reaamel  w::hc'ai  an  inha- 
bitant.    Dunn«  this  time  3Ir.  Rowlnndsrm  preacheti  in  \VerKer?neM.  Cvon-  and  tbere 
he  ilied  before  the  resettlement  uf  tr.e  town.     His  wife  and  iw.>  of  h;s  children  were 
restfired  to  him  after  three  months'  capt:v::y.     Mo$t  of  the  women  an  1  chiloren  taken 
at  this  incar^^ion  of  the  Indians  returned.     Frum  Iv^i^  to  lr\j-2  ih^  inbabi:an(s  were 
not  moleMed  in  the  ro>ettiement  of  the  town.     But  upon  the  breakinsr  oat  of  |ri?»r 
Wilham's  war.  the  colon if^s  were  a^in  involve.1  m  a  war  w;th  the  Canadians,  both 
French  and  Imiians.  m  the  calamities  of  which  this  town  had  a  lar?e  >hare.     On  Ite 
l^th  of  July.  (0.  S.;  10>2.  a  i*ar.y  of  the  Indians  aitackfrl  the  house  of  Peter  J'J^tjm, 
and  mnrderrd  hi>  wife  and  three  cl.iliren.  anil  a  w:J^>w  Whitoomb.     Elizabeth  How, 
his  wife*s  sister,  was  tak»»n  captive,  but  afterwanis  returned.     Another  chiiti  of  his 
vas  killed  by  the  enemy  m  the  wiMerness.    At  the  time  of  the  a^siiult.  Joslyn  w^s  at 
work  in  the  field.     In  l''».M.  on  a  Sunday  morning.  31  r.  Abmhsm  Wheeler  'was  &b(!t 
by  the  enemy  lyins:  in  ambush.    No  lurthcr  injury  was  done  till  lr*.^7.  when  ibey 
entered  the  town  under  live  leaders.  *i;h  an  mteiiiion  to  commence  their  attack  nptn 
Thoma.s  Sawyers  garri.<on.    it  was  by  the  merest  acciilpnt  that  they  were  deterred  fcwn 
their  plan.    The  ^tes  of  Sawyer's  garrison  were  open.    A  Mr.  Jacob  Fairbanks.  wi» 
lived  at  half  a  mile's  di-Ntance,  mounte^l  his  horse,  which  came  running  to  him  miKh 
frii^tened.  and  n>le  rapidly  to  the  ?nrrison.  though  uithoiii  iUxpicion.  for  the  porposc 
of  taking  his  son  who  was  there.    The  enemy.  >uppo!?insr  ihcy  were  dis?overeti,  bein^ 
ju.st  ready  to  rush  into  the  ^rhson.  relinquished  their  desiini,  and  on  rvtreaunz  fired 
upon  the  inhabitants  at  work  in  the  fields.    At  no  lime,  however,  eioepi.n::  when  '.ie 
town  w:i.s  destroyed,  was  there  >>t  murh  injury  done,  or  so  many  lives  lost.     They  met 
the  minister,  Rev.  John  Whitinsr.  at  a  distance  from  his  earrlscin.  an^l  offered  him 
quarter,  which  he  rejected  vith  boldne.<s.  and  foui^ht  to  the  ia.st  a^rainM  the  cruel  vx. 
After  this  they  kiUetl  twenty  othrrs.  wounded  two.  who  alierw.inis  iei'o\'ere»i.  and  ;oi< 
sii  captives,  five  of  whom  in  the  end  returnM  to  Lancaster.    The  restoration  of  j^ace 
in  Europe  brought  a  short  sc.isun  of  ri»p»'^.     In  17»i2.  war  Nnween   England  and 
France  was  renewetl  and  asrain  reached  the  colonies.     In  170 1, 70!»  French  and  Indians 
proceetled  ai^ainst  Xorthanipton,  but  finding  the  inhabitants  prepared  f«.>r  an  attack. 
they  turned  their  course  towanl  Lanttvlcr.  c-xct-pt  2im)  of  them,  who  f*.>r  some  reason 
returned.     On  the  31st  of  July  they  commenceil  a  ^^iidden  and  \ioIent  attack  in  the 
morninsr,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  ami  killed  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder  near  the 
Rate  of  his  own  garris«m.     Near  the  same  place  in  the  course  of  the  day  ihev  kilied 
three  other  persons.    The  inhabitants  were  much  inferior  to  the  Fren^'h  .ind  Indians  :n 
nnml>er.    Capt.  Tyns:  at  this  time  happened  to  be  in  Lanca^^tcr  with  a  pany  of  soldier?  r 
and  Cant.  How  jf^ih»?red  in  ha«!ie  what  men  he  was  able,  and  marched  with  then 
from  Marlboroui^h  to  the  relief  of  the  town.    They  foui^ht  vriih  bravery,  bat  the  larr* 
numlNir  of  the  enemy  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retreat  into  ^rrison.     Uptm  thi.^  the 
enemy  burnt  the  meetine-house  .and  six  other  buildini^.  and  destroyed  much  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  tr»wn.     Before  niijht  such  numbers  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town, 
that  the  enemy  retreated,  anl  with  sufh  success  that  they  were  not  overtaken  by  our 
soldiers.     Wliat  number  of  the  e.nemy  was  killcil  at  this  time  is  uncertain,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  be  considerable.     A  French  officer  of  some  distinction  u-as   mortally 
wounded,  which  ^catly  exasperate<l  them. 

"On  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  year,  1701,  a  party  of  the  enemy  bavin?  been 
discovered  at  Still  river,  the  .soldiers  and  inhabitants  belonging  to  Mr.  Ganlincr's  gar- 
rison, with  divers  others,  wni  in  quest  of  them,  and  r»*iumc^d  in  the  evening,  much 
fatigued  with  the  service  of  the  day.  Mr.  Gardiner,  (who  had  been  preachins^  s^\-enil 
years  with  the  people  of  Lancaster,  and  was  now  their  pa.stor  elect,)  in  compassion  to 
the  soldiery,  took  the  watch  that  night  upon  himself  ^  and  coming  out  of  th^^  box  laxc 
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in  the  night,  upon  some  occasion,  was  heard  by  one  Samuel  Prescott  in  the  honse, 
between  sleeping  and  wakinj?,  who,  supposing  him  an  enemy,  seized  the  first  gun 
whtdi  came  to  hand,  and  shot  him  thruiigh  the  body  in  the  parade.  But  the  fatal 
mistake  immediately  appeared  ;  and  he,  Iwing  carried  into  the  house,  forgave  the  per 
son  who  shot  him,  and  m  an  hour  or  two  expired,  to  the  great  grief  not  only  of  his 
consort,  but  of  his  people,  who  had  an  high  esteem  of  him. 

"On  the  15th  of  October,  1705,  ]M,r.  Thomas  Sawyer,  with  his  son,  Elias  Sa\iTer, 
and  John  J5igh»w,  were  captivated  at  his  garrisoned  house  alK)Ut  the  dawn  of  day. 
Mr.  Sawyer's  youngest  son,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  escaiHid  through  a  back  win- 
dow of  the  house. 

"  The  Indians  treated  Mr.  Saw7er  with  much  cruelty,  but  at  length  they  arrived  at 
Montreal.  There  Mr.  Sawyer  observed  to  the  Frenrli  governor  that  on  the  river 
Chamblre  there  was  a  tine  seat  for  mills;  and  that  he  would  build  a  saw-mill  for  him, 
provided  he  would  procure  a  ran.>om  for  himself,  his  son,  and  IJiglow.  The  governor 
readily  rloscd  with  the  proposal,  as  at  that  lime  there  was  no  saw-mill  in  all  Canada, 
nor  artificer  capable  of  building  one.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Indians,  and  ob- 
tained the  ransom  of  young  Sawyer  and  IJiglow  without  the  least  ditficuliy,  but  no 
sum  would  purchase  Mr.  Sawyer's  redemption.  Ilim  (being  distinguished  for  his 
bravery,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  a  number  of  their  brethren)  they  were  determined 
to  immolate.  The  victim  was  ai'cordingly  led  forth  and  actually  fastened  to  the  stake, 
environed  with  materials  so  disposed  as  to  ctfect  a  lingering  death.  The  savages,  sur- 
rounding the  unfortunate  prisoner,  began  to  anticipate  the  horrid  pleasure  of  beholding 
their  captive  writhing  in  tortures  amidst  the  rising  llnmes,  and  of  rending  the  air  with 
their  dismal  yells.  On  a  sudden  a  friar  appeared,  and  with  s:real  solemnity  held  forth 
what  he  declared  to  be  the  key  to  the  gates  of  purgatory,  and  told  them  unless  they 
immediately  released  their  prLson«'r  he  would  instantly  uidock  those  gates  and  send 
them  headlong  thereinto.  Superstition  prevailed,  and  wrought  the  deliverance  of  Mr. 
Sawyer,  for  they  at  once  unbound  him,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  governor.  In  one 
year  he  complete*!  a  mill,  when  he  and  Biglow  were  discharged.  They  detained  his  son 
Elias  one  year  longer,  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  sawing  and  keeping  the  mill  in  or- 
der ;  when  he  was  amply  rewarde<l  and  sent  home  to  his  frienihs,  where  his  father  and 
he  both  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  were  gathered  to  their  graves  in  peace. 

"On  August  5ih,  1710,  a  party  of  the  enemy  coming  by  advantage  of  the  bushes 
very  near  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  and  Mr.  Oliver  "\\  ilder.  and  an  Indian  servant,  at  their 
labor  in  the  field,  the  servant  was  killed,  but  the  men  escaped  to  the  garrison.  And 
this  was  the  last  misrhief  done  by  the  enemy  in  Lancaster." 

The  year  following  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  Rev.  Joseph 
Rowlandsoii  preached  among  the  people,  and  continuing  with  them, 
he  was  ordained  in  1058,  at  which  time  it  is  probable  the  church 
was  gathered,  though  not  certainly  known,  as  the  records  were 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  Mr.  Rowlandson's  house.  After  the 
resettlement  of  the  town.  Rev.  John  Whiting  was  settled  in  the 
pastoral  oflice,  in  November,  1690.  He  continued  but  a  few  years, 
being  killed,  as  already  related,  in  101)7.  In  May,  1701,  Rev. 
Andrew  Gardner  began  to  preach  at  I/uicast(^r,  and  the  day  of  his 
ordination  was  fixed  in  the  fall  of  1704 ;  but  before  the  time  came, 
a  sudden  and  surprising  death  arrested  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  Prentice,  who  was  ordained  March  29,  1708.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  who  was  installed  in 
174S.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.  D.,  the  next  pastor,  was  settled 
in  1793.  From  the  close  of  the  last  Indian  war  the  population 
increased  rapidly.  The  first  meeting-house,  as  already  stated,  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  170 1.  Another  was  raised  the  next  year, 
and  completed  in  1700.  The  third  was  built  in  1743.  The  present 
elegant  brick  meeting-house  was  built  in  1810,  and  was  dedicated 
on  the  1st  of  January  following.  Within  the  present  bounds  of 
the  town  tiierc  has  never  been  but  one  incorporated  religious 
society. 
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Lancaster  is  beautifully  situated  on  tlie  Nashua  river,  whose 
north  ami  snutfi  hrauches  meet  near  Ihe  eeiiter  of  the  town.  This 
stream  annually  overliiuvs  tlio  extensivo  iulcri'als  on  its  banks,  and 
cnric)ips  Ihfir  olri;(icly  prodiirtive  soil.  There  arc  ten  ponoji  in 
dilfentnt  purw  ol'  tin;  imvn.  IntLTostiiii;  six^ciiueiis  of  minerals  an 
found  hi;re.  anil  a  liirp'  slate  (]ii;irry  w:is  cure  worked  for  the  sup- 
ply of  tlio  I{i)stii!i  inarki't.  Imt  li;ts  fnrsnirio  linii'  hofn  neglected. 


IP  «f  Iht  n  HlTiil  purl  <•/  JjmtatUr. 


The.  above  engraviiii;  shows  the  .■ipjirarrtucc  of  the  central  part 
of  Lancaster  I'mni  tlni  roail  a  few  rods  iiorih  of  the  burying- ground. 
ThepromiiicMl  buildius;  in  the  center,  with  a  spire,  is  the  Congre- 
gational (Unitarian)  ehnrcli.  'I'Ik^  buildiu::;  with  a  Rtnail  spire,  to 
the  right,  is  the  academy.  The  Lancaster  Mouse,  with  a  turret, 
isseeii  to  the  left  of  the  church;  the  bridse  seen  below  tlic  meeting- 
house is  that  on  which  the  principal  road  crasses  the  Nashua,  The 
Lancaster  Bank  is  in  this  village.  Mr.  Itowtandson's  house,  which 
was  burnt  by  the  Imlians,  was  located  at  the  siK)t  where  the  cattle 
are  seen  feeding.  In  die  central  village  therearc  about  7n  houses. 
In  this  place  there  are  many  large  ehns.  There  are  two  other  vil- 
lages in  this  town,  the  soiidi  ur  New  Boston,  and  the  North  village. 
Population,  1,903.  Distance,  l(j  miles  from  Worcester,  about  25 
from  Lowell,  aud  3j  from  Boston.  In  1SH7  there  were  1  xvtmllen 
and  3  small  cotton  mills.  Thcn^  were  6  comb  manufactories; 
value  of  combs  manufactured,  .'[ii3i),0rtl ;  males  employed,  40; 
females,  9.  Kngraving  In  its  varions  branches,  ]>rintiiig,  and  book- 
binding Iiavc  been  carried  on  to  soni<i  extent  in  the  central  village. 


I.KICKSTER. 

Tbim  township  was  jinrchased  of  the  Indians  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1686-7,  by  .loshna  Lainh,  Richard  Dra^ier,  Samuel  Ruggles,  and 
others.    The  natives  called  the  place  Toictaid,  bulby  the  GngUsh, 
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before  the  present  name  was  given,  it  was  called  Strawberry-hill« 
The  settlement  was  not  made  till  many  years  after  the  purchase* 

In  the  beginniD^  of  1713,  the  proprietors  petitioned  the  f^eneral  court  for  a  confirms* 
tion  of  the  purchase  ;  which  was  gmnteil,  on  the  condition  that  within  7  years  from 
that  time  50  families  shouM  be  settled  on  a  part  of  the  tract,  and  that  a  sofflcient 
quantity  of  land  should  be  reser\'efl  for  the  <?ospel  ministry  there  and  a  school.  Thtf 
court  ordered  that  the  town  should  be  n^med  Leicester.  It  appears  that  the  50  families 
were  settled  on  land  previous  to  1722,  for  (tn  the  ^ih  of  Jan.  of  that  year  a  deed  was 
executed  by  onler  of  the  proprietors  to  John  Siebbins  and  ii\  others,  securing  to  theia 
their  lands.  Parts  of  the  original  purchase  are  now  comprehended  in  the  towns  of 
Spenrer,  Paxton,  and  Ward.  The  first  town  meetinsj  was  held  on  the  6ih  of  March| 
1  <21.  The  exact  time  when  the  Congregational  rhun^h  here  was  first  formed  cannot  be 
ascertained,  hut  that  it  was  (►rgani/ed  before  (he  '^Oih  of  March,  1721,  appears  ptobable, 
since  at  a  town  meeting  then  held  the  question  of  settling  Mr.  David  Parsons  as 
pastor  was  a<.'ted  upon.  He  was  the  first  ministrr  in  the  town,  and  was  installed  in 
Sept.,  1721.  He  had  previously  been  settled  in  Maiden.  The  connection  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons with  the  people  was  ver>'  unhappy,  as  they  siMm  lH»gan  to  difler,  and  at  length 
fell  into  violent  rontcntion.  DitUcuIties  rontinuing  to  increase,  the  town  Voted,  on  the 
ISthof  Jan.,  17'J<i,  to  join  in  calling  an  ecclesiastical  council  to  dismiss  him,  which  con- 
vening, he  was  dismissrd  fr<»m  his  pastoral  relation  on  the  6th  of  March  the  same 
year.  He  continucfl,  however,  to  reside  in  the  town  till  hi.s  death,  in  1737.  By  his 
particular  direction  he  was  buried  on  his  own  land,  apart  from  the  graves  of  those 
who  had  once  fonned  a  part  of  his  congregation.  He  was  unwilling  that  his  ashes 
should  repose  by  the  side  of  those  with  whom  he  had  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary, 
but  who  had  coiitended  with  him.  His  grave  is  now  visible  in  a  mowing'fleld,  abodt 
30  rods  north  of  the  meeting-house.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  omce  hj  Rer* 
David  Groddard,  a  native  of  Framingham,  in  173r),  whose  relation  to  the  people  was  imi* 
formly  happy.  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Goddard^  was  ordained  ill 
1754,  and  was  sticceeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Conklin,  in  1763.  The  next  minister,  Rev. 
Zeph.  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  in  1798.  Br.  Moore  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jobn 
Nelson  in  1812.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  the  town  about  the  year  1738.  The  first 
minister  was  Dr.  Thomas  Green,  a  physician  of  considerable  distinction  in  his  day. 
He  was  a  native  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Leicester  u 
was  chieAy  through  his  instrumentality  that  this  church  was  gathered.  Their  meet- 
in£:-housc  stands  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Congregational  meeting-hoftse.  Thera 
has  been  a  resnectablp  society  a(  Friends  here  for  more  than  a  century.  In  1732, 
eight  persons  filed  their  ceriificiile  with  the  town-clerk  that  they  belonged  to  that  p»* 
suasion,  who,  either  from  a  mistake  in  spelling,  or  t<i  make  a  revengeful  pun^  wrote 
it  "  those  people  called  Qunrktrs?^  Their  present  meeting-house,  built  in  1791.  is  com- 
modious and  of  good  proportions.  The  spot  in  whirh  it  stands  is  retired,  ana  almost 
surrounded  with  fon'st-trees ;  armmd  it  repose?,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  ashes  of 
tho»e  who  have  died  of  the  society.  The  nnml»er  of  this  society  is  now  about  130 
members.  In  1823,  an  Episcopal  society  was  gathered  in  the  sonth  part  of  the  town, 
and  a  neat  church  erected  by  private  subscription,  which  was  ctmsecrated  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  in  May,  1821.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Mumscher  was  ordained  in  March,  imme* 
diatelv  after  which  he  took  charsre  of  this  church.  This  was  the  first  Episcopal  chmth 
ever  fonned  in  Worcester  county. 

There  was  from  1777  till  1783  a  society  of  Jews  resident  in  this 
town.  They  removed  here  in  the  wint(»r  of  1777  from  Newport, 
R.  I.,  to  escajK*  from  th<^  war  then  raging  along  the  coasts.  There 
were  in  the  whole,  inelndini^  s(*n'^ants,  ahont  70  who  removed  her6. 
Numbers  of  thetu  ens^aped  in  trade,  and  licenses  are  recorded  to 
these  "  to  .sell  bohea  and  other  Indian  tea.s."  After  peace  took 
place  they  mostly  returned  to  Newport.  They  always  observed 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  law,  and  their  stores  were  closed 
from  Friday  evening  until  Monday  morning.  A  child  of  one  of 
the  families  having  one  day  tasted  of  some  pork  in  one  of  the 
neighbor's  houses,  its  mother,  immediately  upon  learning  the  fact, 
administered  a  powerful  emetic,  and  thus  cast  out  the  sin  of  which 
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it  bad  been  unconsciously  guilty.  Not  one  of  their  number  now 
nmains ;  the  last  individual  some  years  since  moved  to  New  York, 
and  the  synagogue  where  tliey  worshipped  is  now  desolate  and 
forsaken. 

In  this  town  is  an  endowed  academy,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  state,  which  was  incorporated  March  23,  1784,  It  owes  its 
fbnndatinn  to  the  sencrosity  and  pnWic  spirit  of  Col.  Jacob  Davis 
nd  Col.  Ebcnezor  Crafts.  This  for  many  years  was  the  only 
academy  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  character  of  its  tnstmc- 
tion  has  ever  been  ctevatci  and  liberal.  It  has  a  respectable  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  which  was  procured  in  lt*21. 
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The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Leicester,  as 
aeen  from  the  r«sidcncc  of  N,  K  Denny,  llsq,,  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
about  1  mile  distant  from  the  center  of  the  place.  The  public 
buildings,  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  churches,  the  academy,  the 
bank,  and  town-hoiise,  all  stand  in  a  line  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  public  preen,  surrounded  by  railing. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  spring.'*  and  several  large  brooks. 
Shaw  and  Henshaw  ponds  are  of  some  extent.  There  are  5 
churches,  'Z  ("ongrceational,  1  Kpiscopal,  1  Friends,  and  1  Baptist. 
Population,  2,122.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  aud  46  from 
Boston.  Cl'ijipviUe  is  a  manufacturing  viliaee,  situated  about  4 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  having  an  Episcopal  and  Baptist 
church.  In  lS3r,  thorn  were  5  woollen  mills,  1-5  sets  of  machine- 
ry; 130,159  yards  of  cloth  were  maiuifactured :  value,  $319,450; 
males  employed,  16C ;  females,  ITS.  There  were  8  manufactories 
of  macliiue  card.s:  uuu^hines,  llt^ ;  value  of  machine  cards  manu- 
factured. 91t)I,">l)l);  hands  employed,  3S;  there  were  9  manufac- 
tories of  hand  cards ;  machines,  33 :  value  of  cards  manufactured, 
$50,300;  hands  employed,  32.  There  was  1  8C)rthc  manufactorj', 
(20  bands,)  and  I  machine  manuiactory,  (8  hands.) 


LUN'BHBURa. 


LEOMINSTER. 


This  town  was  taken  from  Lancastpr,  and  was  part  of  what 
■was  called  "  Lancaster  New  Grant."    It  was  incorporated  in  1740. 


tnioor  doctrinnl  piiints  iiC  rnliaion,  lie  was  ilisiiuM<eil  in  nfl7.  Bin  ubuai  one  dfth  of 
the  society  ailhcritta  tu  him,  a  pull  mirirty  wns  innilr  uf  them  by  (he  IrsiklataTe,  with 
whom  he  pi^auhHil  lill  pr?vonlnl  liy  lh«  iiilinnilirsiira!,'p;  ninl  was  <iisinisi<vd  flmn 
them  in  IT8H,  After  ihi'  wtilrinrnt  uf  tliP  rinitr'iviTi'y  wiih  3Ir.  Rt^m.  Ihe  church 
and  lown  nrucccilLil  iv  ilie  vhiiii'e  of  a  iniiiiMiT,  iiii>l  in  ITiiS  llrv.  Franrix  Gunlner  wai 
Mlllal  Iheir  Mi-imd  piMur.  After  the  illMnispiimi  of  Mr.  Itum-rs  IriH))  the  "piill  !inde> 
tj,"  ihnl  eburi'h  nnit  iiiH'ih'ly  -Kan  iliv>iilveit.  unil  the  iiipuiUts  nnitnl  with  Mr.  GinU 
■er'R  church.  Rev.  Willi  a  lii  Biir-ctim,  Ihe  sHri-i>.;siir  nf  Mr.  (ianlniT,  »ns  installed  in 
1813.  >nd  was  Mt'Tfrlt-il  liv  [tcv.  Ati'l  (~i>ii;>]il.  in  Iv.M.  Wfw.  \'h.\\hys  Pnvsim  was 
•rdajned  pastur  uf  the  ■,'[l  ciinivli  in  1"-JJ  ;  h'j  wa>  wiicc,-,lf.l  l.y  Kev.  U.rlius  0.  Hob- 
tard,  in  \SXS. 


■-,.,/.  ,.f,h. 


..JJ..omi«> 


TIiw  is  a  p!>-a.saiit  town,  and  nmciin.'i  immh  pscHlent  land.  The 
north  and  wrslcrn  parts  iui-  Lilly.  il»'  laiiit  rising  in  long  regular 
swells;  t!ic  ra.'Jtcrii  part,  through  wliieli  Nashua  river  passes,  has 
extensive  plains  and  ti'a<:ls  of  interval. 

Tlifi  aliove  is  a  sontli-eastiTii  view  of  the  reiitral  part  of  IjootO' 
instcr  villasi?,  whidi  rousists  of  upwards  of  '.M)  dwening-hodscs,  in 
the  immediate  vieinity  uf  the  iwn  elinivlics  rcprc.'inntea  in  llio  en- 
graviijs:.  This  i>laei'  is  dll  miles  frfim  VVorifsltr,  7  from  liancastcr, 
fi  from  Fitch hnrtr.  and  11  Inmi  lEoston.  There  are  .">  churches,  2 
Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  I'ltimrian.)  1  Ituplist,  and  1  Uni- 
versalis!. I'opniatioii,  I, '.1 1 1.  hi  IX'.iT,  (here  wen^  ;"i  pnpcr-njills  in 
this  town,  and  17  eomi)  mannfae lories;  value  of  oomlis,  $SI),SOO; 
males  employed,  8 1 ;  ti-niales,  17. 


LUNENBURG. 


This  town  TM  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1719,  to  a  num- 
ber of  penons,  upon  tlieir  petition,  fur  a  valuable  coosidftration^ 


■BXDOV. 

menrinc.  howerer,  school  and  ministerial  lands.  The  giant  in- 
dodedtne  whole  of  the  prescmt  town  or'  Fitcbburg.  It  was  called 
Turkey  Hill  (from  a  hill  in  thp  middle  of  the  tract  which  was  once 
frequented  by  wild  turkeys;  iintsi  the  time  of  its  incorj>:kr3non.  in 
172S;  when  the  name  of  Lunenbur?  was  given  to  it.  in  coinph- 
ment  to  Georee  II..  who  the  preceding  year  came  to  the  British 
throne,  and  was  styled  Duke  of  Luneuburg.  as  having  in  his  Ger- 
man dominions  a  town  of  that  name.  .Alanv  of  the  first  seiilets 
were  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  >cotland.  A  church  was  formed 
here  in  17*^.  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  fiardner  ordained  pastor,  a 
few  months  before  the  incorp^^'raticu  of  the  town.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1732.  and  was  succeeded  the  next  vear  bv  Rev.  DaTid 
Bleams,  who  died  in  I76I.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel 
P^yson,  ordained  in  1762.  died  in  a  few  months.  Tlieir  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Zabdiel  Adams,  ordained  in  1764.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministers  were  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  ordained  in  1S02,  Rev. 
David  Damon,  in  1S15.  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  in  182S. 
Bev.  Eli  W.  Harrington  ^-^s  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in 
1837.  The  land  in  this  town  is  elevated,  and  the  hills  afford  die 
best  soiL  The  people  are  principally  engaged  in  a^iculnue.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  9(i.(Ni(i  palm-leat  hats:  vahie, 
$17,0tl0.  Tliere  were  i6,<MK)  volumes  of  books  printed  and  bound: 
hands  employed,  5.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  are  two 
chtirches,  and  about  15  houses.  Distance.  25  miles  from  W<nves- 
ter,  10  from  Lancaster,  22  from  Lowell,  and  40  from  Boston. 
Poptilation,  1,250. 


M  E  N  D  O  N  . 


[Ifor  the  hutorj  and  description  of  this  tovn,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a  weU-writtra 
Mory,  by  John  G«o.  Nftetilf,  M.  D..  of  Mendon.  It  is  a  matter  of  recrret  that  this  hjs- 
lorj,  so  pohtely^  furnished  by  the  anthor,  eoald  not  be  copied  entire  ;  bot,  owin^  to  the 
prescribed  limits  of  this  pabbcation,  extracts  only  could  be  given.] 

Mehdon  is  situated  at  the  south-easternmost  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  it  except  I^ncaster. 
It  was  incorporated  May  15,  1667.  It  is  18  miles  from  Worcester, 
34  from  Boston,  and  24  from  Providence.  R.  I.  It  is  12  miles  from 
the  Worcester  and  Boston  railroad  at  Westborough.  Population 
in  1837,  3,657. 

The  ISace  of  the  to\ni  is  broken  and  hilly ;  the  north  part  is  the 
most  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  This  part  of 
the  township  has  also  long  been  noted  for  its  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  winter  apples.  The  south-westerly  portion  of  the  town  is 
generally  rough  and  stony,  though  there  arc  some  excellent  farms 
in  it  The  south-easterly  part  is  more  level  and  sandy,  and  less 
fertile;  the  middle,  hilly  and  thinly  inhabited. 
\  The  manufacturing  villages  are  all  in  the  south  parish,  and  are 
situated  principally  upon  Mill  and  Blackstone  rivers.  They  are 
.called  MillviUe,  Blackstone,  Waterford,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
^anadaf.    There  arc  five  post-offices  in  tbi^  town,  viz.  Mendoi^ 


in  the  north  parish,  and  South  Mendon,  MillVille,  Blackstone  and 
Waterford,  in  the  south  parish.  There  are  nine  houses  for  public 
worship,  viz.  1  Congregatioiml  Rcstoratioiiist,  t  Kvaugelical,  and 
1  Friends  in  the  north  parish,  and  1  Congregational  Ri^storationist, 
1  Kree-Will  Baptist,  1  Friends,  2  Calvinistic,  and  1  unoccupied, 
in  the  south  parish. 


'I  part  of  ^ItndoH. 


(The  above  shows  Ihe  a^pcsniTirY  of  thr  crnlml  part  of  Mpnilon,  u  it  L<i  fntnvd 
ftom  the  westward.  The  villn^e  ronsisis  of  three  chiirrhin>,  1  CcjncrepiliiinBl  Resto- 
ruionul,  1  Orthodox,  ami  I  (or  Friends ;  there  are,  pethapa,  upu-nrds  ol'  50  dn-pllin^- 
hoases  within  hair  a  mile  of  these  rhnrrhe^.  The  villu'.'e  is  situated  on  a  comitianding 
emiaence,  haviag  an  extensive  pruspert  tn  the  eaNlward.] 

Mendon  was  originally  setlled  by  people  from  BraJntrec  and 
Weymouth,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  John  Moore,  George  Aid- 
rich,  Nathaniel  Hareman,  Alexander  Phimley,  Matthias  Puffer, 
John  Woodland,  Ferdinaudo  Thayer,  Daniel  Lovett,  John  Hasher, 
Josiah  Chapin,  Joseph  Ponnimnn,  John  Scnmmell,  and  John  (iiir' 
ney,  of  Braintrec ;  Goodman  King,  Sen.,  Walter  Cook,  WilHara 
Holbrook,  Joseph  White,  (ioodman  Thomson,  Goodman  John 
Raynes,  Goodman  Boher,  Sen.,  Abraham  Staples,  Samuel  Pratt 
and  Thomas  Boiler,  of  Weymouth,  all  had  land  allotted  to  them 
before  tlieir  removal  to  the  town. 

At  a  cenera]  coan  holden  at  Boston.  Oct.  I'j,  l<i<iO,  "  in  further  answer  to  said  llran- 
117  peiilioti,  Ihe  court  declare  that  they  judge  mectc  and  proper  lui^ni  tplantaiiim  ot 
eight  miles  square,  and  that  the  persons  named  have  liberty  to  eater  upon  and  make  a 
heginnin);  ihereal."  This  tract  of  eight  miles  si]uare  was  anerwanis  pun-haseii  or  Iho 
Indians,  for  the  sum  of  "  twent)--fou-er  pouncU  sierlins,"  as  set  forth  in  a  deed  pven 
by  '<  Anavrassanauk,  alis  John.  Qua.shaamait,  alis  William  of  BlewehilK  Tireai  John, 
Nainsconont  alis  Peicr,  and  UraDnbohqueen,  alts  Jacob  of  Naliclc,"  to  Moses  Fayn 
and  Peter  Braclcell,  "  both  of  Bianlre;'  said  deed  beannz  ilate  April  22,  l(itJ2,  and 
viinesaed  by  John  Elliot,  Sen.,  John  Elliot,  Jr.  nod  Daniel  Weld,  Sen. 

At  the  lime  of  Ihe  above  crant  the  court  also  ordered  "  thai  Slajor  Humphrey  Ath- 
erton,  Lieul.  Roger  CIsp,  Eliazur  Lusher  and  Dearon  Parke,  or  nny  Ihrec  ot  ihein, 
■hall  be  and  are  hereby  tmpowered  lo  make  a  valid  ad  there."  These  gentlemen  wera 
denominated  "  the  commaiee  for  Nipmug,"  which,  il  scem-s,  was  ihe  original  name  of 
the  imvv.    Oct.  30,  l<i63j  this  coauoiliK  ordered  that  nil  Ihioae  persons  who  bad  beqt 
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■eeepced  lo  aDotments  of  land  in  the  plantation  should  remore  there,  with  their  frnd- 
lies,  17  the  middle  of  Nov.  16&1, " npon  penaltie  of  forfeitoer  of  all  their  f^rants  there." 
At  a  general  court  held  at  Boston,  May  15,  IfHw,  the  plantation  of  yipmmzi  whkh 
was  now  called  Quinshepanzf^  was  inrorporated  by  the  name  of  Mendox,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  May  12,  1670.  Moses  Payn  and  Peter  Brackett, 
the  original  grantees,  assigned  all  their  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  territory  to  the 
selectmen  of  Mendon. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  "  set  on  the  highest  side  or  part  of 
the  land,  which  is  a  highway,  neere  to  Joseph  White's  san  pitt,  in 
his  house  lott ;"  but  where  Joseph  White's  sand  pit  was,  and  con- 
sequently where  the  first  meeting-house  was  located,  tradition 
does  not  agree.  As  the  original  inhabitants  all  settled  in  what  is 
now  called  the  north  parish,  and  as  the  meeting-house  was  near  a 
sand  pit,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  placed  somewhere  between  the 
present  If'riends'  meeting-house  and  Muddy  brook. 

There  was  no  magistrate  amon^  the  first  settlers,  at  least  such  as  woald  serre  thf 
purposes  of  the  town,  for  we  find  that  Jan.  1,  U>09,  *<the  town  men  chosr  the  oolonell 
to  he  returned  to  the  general  courte  to  gain  power  to  take  the  virdict  of  y*  jury  npon 
y*  death  of  John  Lovett — to  marry — and  to  give  the  present  constable  his  oath.- *  The»e 
powers  were  conferred  upon  Colonel  Crowne,  at  a  general  court  holden  at  Boston. 
Maj  19,  1669. 

Among  other  ordtn  passed  by  the  s^electmen  this  year,  is  the  following :'  «  OrAerel 
Inr  us,  to  read  the  law  to  y<  youth,  to  exhorte  them  to  the  due  and  careful  obserratim 
01  y*  Lord's  day,  and  that  their  parents  be  desired  to  do  their  duty  herein,  f(»r  the  pn 
moting  God's  glory,  theirs  and  their  children's  ^ood.*' 

Joseph  Emerson  was  the  first  minister,  and  was  {^ttled  Deo.  1,  ItitiO :  thoaeh  bis 
salary  did  not  begin  until  Jan.  1,  1670.  lie  uiis  son-in-law  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bunkly, 
who  was  minister  of  Concord,  and  who  concliideil  the  terms  of  soitlpiiient  l»eiwpen  Mr. 
Emerson  and  the  town.  Mr.  Emerson's  salar)'  was  forty-five  pounds  for  the  fi»t  two 
years,  to  be  paid  as  follows : 

"Tenn  poumis  at  Boston  yearly  at  some  shope  there,  or  in  money  at  this  town.  Thf 
remayning  to  be  made  up,  two  pounds  of  butter  for  every  row.  the  rest  in  pork,  wheat 
barley,  and  soe  to  make  the  year's  pay  in  work,  linlinn  eorn.  rye,  p^asp  anii  bi.»ef,*' 

After  the  second  year  he  was  to  W  paid  ht'iy-five  jMnimN  yearly,  "and  s<»e  mi  as  Gi^ 
shall  enable  them."  All  dilfert»nces  between  the  iniirNier  an«l  the  town  were  to  be 
referred,  for  adjudication,  to  ihe  ehuR^hes  of  MwUield.  Ditihain  and  Ki^xbury. 

Mr.  Emerson  rontinueil  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  thi*  }>eople  until  tip 
town  was  destroyed,  by  the  Indians,  in  Kinjj  Philip's  war.  in  1HT.1.  When  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  town  returned,  in  16K),  Mr.  Emerson  did  not  eitine  back  with  tti(>m. 

The  transactions  of  a  town  meeting,  hohlen  May  <*>,  loT.l,  was  the  la.st  entry  in  the 
records  before  the  town  u-as  burned.  One  llichard  Post  was  killed  at  this  time,  ami. 
as  tradition  says,  near  the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  S.  Hasting.  Post  lived  on  the 
road  from  Mendon  leading  towards  Sherburne,  and  that  portion  of  it  upon  which  his 
house  was  situated,  though  since  shut  up  as  a  public  highway,  has  retaineii  the  namf 
of  Post's  lane  to  this  day.  Post  was  the  first  man  killed  in  King  Philip's  war  withia 
the  bounds  of  the  colony  of  ^Massachusetts. 

After  an  absence  of  about  five  years,  the  inhabitants,  or  at  least  the  major  poirt  of 
them,  returned,  and  Jan.  3,  ir>80,  was  holden  their  first  town  meeiinu.  At  this  meet- 
ing, among  other  town  officers,  Samuel  Read  was  chosen  '*  dark  of  the  .v*rif  s."  Thev 
immediately  set  about  rebuilding  another  mectinir-house.  and,  Oct.  4,  IfiSO,  cave  a 
call  to  Mr.  Grindal  Hans<m  to  become  their  minister.  Mr.  Hanson  aecepted  the  call, 
and  inmiediately  entered  upon  his  parochial  duties,  but  was  not  ordainetl  until  Arnl  T, 
1684.  His  salary  was  fifty-five  pounds  per  annum,  as  follows :  "fifteen  ]Kinmls  j^r 
annum  in  starling  country  money  of  New  England,  and  forty  pomitis  per  annum  mure 
to  bee  paid  in  good  mcn^hantabcil  country  pay,  such  as  the  town  raiscth.-'  His  salarr 
was  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  on  the  2oth  of  October  and  the  25th  of  March.  All  difii- 
cnlties  were  to  be  referred  to  a  mutual  council  of  Congregational  ministers. 

Benjamin  Albee  built  the  first  {rrist-mill  near  where  the  present  mill  of  Xathan  Allen 
stands,  and  which  was  destmyed  bv  the  Indians,  in  1075.  ^Matthias  Pufler  erected  thf 
aecond  mill  in  1681,  near  where  the  first  one  stood.  The  first  saw-mill  was  built  br 
Serj.  Josiah  Chapin,  and  was  located  upon  Muddy  brook,  some  distance  ahcn-e  wheiv 
the  present  road  to  Milford  crosses  it.    Josej^  and  Angell  Torrey  soon  after  built  a 
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Moond  saw-mill  upon  School  brook,  near  where  the  present  mill  of  Obadiah  Wood  and 
Lyman  Keith  stands.  Joseph  Stevens  was  the  first  blacksmith,  and  James  Bick  the 
second,  though  it  seems  he  did  nut  live  up  to  his  agreement,  '*  to  do  the  town's  iMt^A«- 
ry  work  to  their  acceptance,'*  for  within  a  year  after  his  settlement  the  constable  was 
directed  '<  to  warn  James  Bick  forthwith  to  take  off  his  frame  and  fence  from  the  town's 
land,  and  no  more  to  In  Comber  the  same." 

From  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  seem  to  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  ways  for  many  years,  Without  any  thing  remarkable  m  the  history  of  their  pro- 
ceedings.  Mr.  Rawson,  their  minister,  and  who  wax  a  cotemporary  and  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Cotton  Mather,  died  Feb.  6,  1715,  aged  56  years,  ana  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  an  eminent  divine.  His  reputation  as  a 
theolom'an  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  general  court  sometimes  referred  grave 
and  serious  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  to  him  for  his  decision. 

Mr.  Rawson,  thoujrh  he  still  continued  the  minister  of  the  town,  did  not  perform  his 
parochial  duties  for  some  time  before  his  decease.  Feb.  %  171rt,  in  concurrence  with 
the  church,  who  had  chf>sen  Mr.  Joseph  Dorr  for  \\\c\t  pastoi'y  the  town  also  chose  him 
to  be  their  minister ;  and,  on  the  2llh  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Dorr  u-as  ordained.  His 
salary  was  £10  for  the  first  year,  and  £75  per  annum  afterwards  j  and  for  settlemebt, 
or  "encourajjement,''  £t»)fl  was  also  granted. 

In  the  year  172(),  a  great  sickness  prevailed  in  this  town,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing official  record.  "Sept.  If),  172Ji.  In  consideration  of  the  creaf  sicknfts  which  is 
now  in  the  town,  it  passed  by  a  clere  vote  to  |ptt  swine  nm  at  large  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  being  yoketl  and  ringeil  as  the  law  directs."  Tradition  reports  this  sickness 
to  have  be<»n  a  dysentery,  and  that  many  died  of  it. 

In  1727,  the  building  of  anew  meeting-house,  being  the  present  old  one,  near  the 
office  of  Warren  Rawson,  Es<i.,  began  to  lie  talked  alnnit.  This  subject  gave  rise  to  a 
long  and  angrv  contention.  At  last,  after  the  opptisition  had  become  wearied  with  the 
further  invention  of  expedients  to  put  off  the  building  of  \\ic  house;  Oct.  22,  1730,  "  It' 
was  voted,  that  the  town  provide  a  Bnrnll  of  Rhum  towards  the  raising  the  meeting- 
house." After  it  was  raised,  however,  s<imc  one  of  the  opposition,  not  easily  appeased, 
it  seems,  undertook  to  cut  off  the  S.  W.  corner  pf»si,  but  aid  not  accomplish  his  object. 
His  mark^  it  is  .said,  r»*mains  to  this  day.  Nntici?  was  taken  of  this  acrt  as  follows ;  At  a 
town  meeting,  Aug.  21,  17I?1,  "  Votc<l  whether  the  Tr»wn  would  chuse  a  Committee  to 
see  if  they  could  find  out  who  hath,  by  cutting,  damnified  the  meeting-house;  and  it 
|>assed  in  the  negative.'' 

The  Rev.  Jjjseph  Dorr  died  Manrh  0.  17r)8,  aged  7'.',  and  in  the  52d  year  of  his  minis- 
try. He  was  su«.-c**ed(»tl  by  the  Rev.  J»)scph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  April  19, 1769. 
His  .salary  was  "00  pounds  lawful  money,  with  the  inton-st  of  the  ministry  money  and 
the  lands  beUmsing  to  the  Precinct." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  dismissed  from  his  ministerial  charge,  in  concurrence 
with  the  chun;h,  Dec.  ^,  17H2.  Certain  pecuniary  matters  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Wil- 
lard and  the  parish  wen*  referred,  for  settlement,  to  an  arbitration,  rompasejl  of  Ezra 
Whitney,  Esq.,  of  Dougla.s.H,  Capt.  Samuel  Warren,  of  Mdford,  and  James  Haws,  Esq. 
of  West  borough. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Willard  was  succeede<l  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  was  install* 
ed  over  the  first  Congregational  society  in  Mendon,  March  2.'i,  1786.  The  society 
failing  to  supi)ort  him,  he  was  dismissal  June  13,  171)],  for  the  purix)se  of  being  retain- 
ed by  the  first  parish.  The  parish  contract  with  Mr.  Alexander  is  dated  Feb.  10, 1792. 
His  salary  u-as  \)0  pounds  per  annum.  3Ir.  Alexander  continued  to  be  the  mini.ster  of 
the  first  parish  in  Mendon  until  Dec.  7,  1S02,  when,  in  concurrence  with  the  church, 
he  wa.s  dismissed. 

Rev.  Preserved  Smith  was  his  successor.  He  was  installed  Oct.  2,  1805,  over  the 
first  and  second  parishes.  His  salary  was  ^?:X\  .T3,  one  fifth  of  which  ^rns  contributed 
by  the  sei'ond  parish.  Oct.  10,  1812,  Mr.  Smith  was  dismissed,  in  concurrence  with 
the  chun-h. 

June  It).  IHll,  the  parish  gave  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Luther  Bailey  to  settle  with  them 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  Mr.  Bailey  di<l  not  ai'cede  to  their  proptwal. 

The  Rev.  Simeon  Doggett  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  ^'as  settled  Jan.  17, 
18].).     His  salary  was  ^IWO  per  annum.     He  was  dismissed  Jan.  18,  1831. 

Rev.  Adin  BalJou,  the  present  minister  of  the  first  parish,  was  installed  May  3, 1832, 
with  a  salary  of  8  KM)  per  annum.  The  installation  serm<»n  was  preacheil  by  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  of  Waltham.  April  1, 1837,  Mr.  Bailouts  salary  was  raised  to  $500 
per  annum. 

The  town  of  Mendon  parted  with  portions  of  her  territory  upon  the  inciDporation  of 
every  one  of  the  towns  lying  upon  her  borders,  and  our  Rhode  Island  neighbors  ara 
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endeavoring,  atill  (farther,  to  curtail  us  of  oar  fair  proportions.    The  towns 

ham,  Milfbitl,  Upton,  Northbhdge,  and  Uxbridge  each  came  in  for  their  shave  of 

territory  when  they  were  erected  imu  separate  towns. 

The  following  tabic  shows  ^'  the  condition  and  products  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry''  in  the  town  of  Mendon,  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1837.     It  is  copied  from  an  official  document. 

'< Gotten  mills,  8;  cotton  5pindleF,  13.914;  cotton  consumed,  474,000  lbs.;  eoOos 
goods  mannfacturetl,  3.003,0fK)  yards  :  value  of  same,  9'J51.410  ;  males  empki^vd,  3Q7; 
females,  205 ;  capital  invested,  ^323,100.  Woollen  mills,  4 ;  Kefs  of  woollen  msj^nr- 
Ty,  12;  wool  omsiimwl,  330.1X10  lbs  ;  cloih  manufactured,  30.5,000  yards;  vslMcf 
same.  S321.000;  msilcs  employed,  71 ;  females.  62  :  capital  inve^ted,  81 13,000 ; 


oil  used  by  maniif:icturcrs,  4,77j  sni lions.  Common  shc-ep,  1 12.  Boots  manafadiired, 
22,22.5  |»airs:  shot's,  1.50  pairs;  value  oC  Nwts  and  shoes,  83i<.fi00  ;  males  employed^ 
•il ;  females,  6.  Air  and  cupola  furnace,  1 ;  iron  castini^  made.  4  tons  ;  valae  ofsasie, 
$4fiO  :  capital  invesieil.  $250.  STtho  manufactories.  2  ;  .scythes  manufactured,  1.M0; 
value  ol'si-yihes.  ?  1.100  ;  hands  employol,  o;  capital  invested.  87,000.  Ploagh  mass- 
factory.  1  ;  plouifhs  manufarturcil,  J.5  ;  value  of  same,  ^175 ;  employinfc  1  pcnos. 
Straw  bonnets  manufactured.  1..5(H) ;  value  of  .<:ame.  $1,000.  Palm-leaf  hnis  maniifiK- 
tured,  .50  ;  value  of  same.  ^U\  50.  Value  of  niarhiner>'  manufactured,  8ti,000 ;  kandi 
emp|i\veil,  23  ;  capital  invested,  $5,000.  Value  of  waeons  and  harnesses 
lured,  $2,000;  hands  employed,  4  }  capital  invcsteil,  $2,000." 


MILLBURY. 

MiLLBURY,  formerly  a  part  of  Sutton,  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1813.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  parish  in  1742,  and  called  the 
second  pari.sh  in  iSiitton.  The  first  ineeting-hous>e  was  built  in 
1743,  but  the  church  was  not  embodied  till  1747.  Rev.  Jame» 
Wellman,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1747 ;  Rev.  Ebenexer 
Chaphn,  liis  successor,  was  ordained  in  17G4.  Rev.  Joseph  Goffe, 
the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1791.  Rev.  Osgood  Herrick 
succeeded  Mr.  Goffe  in  1830.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Beach,  was  settled  in  1837.  The  Rev.  George  Campbell  was  in- 
stalled the  first  pastor  of  the  Second  church,  in  1830  -^  he  was 
succeeded,  in  1834,  by  Rev.  William  A.  Learned.  Rev.  Samuei 
G.  Buckingham,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1837. 

In  the  toi^-n  are  several  flourishing  villages.  The  one  seen  in  the  engraving  is  calkd 
the  Armor}'  Villace,  in  which  is  the  pi>st-office ;  Millbur>'  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
SlOO.OOi);  and  the  Second  ConjTTCjpitional  niceiing-hou.Ne.  Burbank  Villasre  is  MHh 
ated  about  one  mile  south-woMerly.  in  which  is  a  number  of  factories,  and'  the  Fuvi 
Congretrational  mcft ins-house,  having  a  larsre  basement  stiny  fn-cupied  as  a  \ovm 
hall.  About  two  niilc>  lartlicr  we^i.  is  another  villairc  in  whirh  is  a  ]Kist-<»ilice.  caUni 
the  West  Millbury  posi-ullice.  At  the  northern  extrcnuty  of  this  village  is  a  ineeiins- 
liouse,  which  is  oi.'cupicd  by  the  Baptist  and  the  Third  ConCTei^aiional  Six:ieti^ 
There  is  also  a  society  of  MethodiMs  in  this  ii>wn,  who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  Ui^e 
hall  in  Armory  Vdlage. 

Millbury  is  pleasantly  !<itnated.  and  extensively  ensraged  in  manufacturing.  The 
township  is  generally  hilly,  though  of  gtxxl  soil.  It  is  watered  by  the  Blackstoor 
river,  and  the  Blacksione  canal  passes  through  Armor)'  village,  in  which  is  a  number 
of  locks.  A  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  was  constructed  to  tlu» 
place  in  183tH,  giving  the  inhabitants^  the  advantages  of  a  direct  and  constant  commaih 
eation  with  Bu^n. 


Nartk-Kiittrn  tiae  in  Kllbarji. 


Population,  2,153.  Distance,  6  mihs  from  Worcester,  and  43  lh)iit 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  6  woollen  mills;  18  sets  of  machine- 
ry; 166,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  vahie,  $348,000; 
males  employed,  148;  females,  128  ;  one  cotron  mill;  1,848  cotton 
^indies ;  350,000  yarda  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value, 
j^'),0(IO;  males  employed,  20;  females,  20.  One  musket  in&nit> 
factory;  2,500  muskets  manufactured;  value,  S25,1X>0;  hands 
employed,  30;  one  scythe  manufactory;  14,400  scythes  manufac- 
tured; value,  $9,600;  there  were  9,800  pairs  of  boots  and  80,500 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $93,175;  males  employed, 
150;  females,  63;  one  paper-mill;  value  of  paper,  $16,000. 


MILPORD. 


This  town  was  formerly  (he  north-easterly  part  of  Mendon.  It 
was  set  off  as  a  separate  parish  in  1741,  and  was  commonly 
known  liy  the  name  of  Mill  River.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1780.  The  church  was  formed  here  in  1741,  of  26  male  mem- 
bers; over  which  Kev.  Amariah  Frost  was  settled  in  1743.  Some 
time  after  the  setilemnnt  of  Mr.  I'Vost,  a  separation  took  place,  and 
a  Mr.  Hovey  preached  to  the  disaffected,  and  was  ordained  among 
them.  He  n^mained  with  them,  however,  hut  a  few  years.  Mr. 
Frost  contiiuted  pastor  of  the  tirst  society  till  his  death,  in  1792; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Itcv.  David  lioni;,  in  1801. 

The  following  is  a  north-caslcrn  view  of  the  central  part  of  Hil- 
ford,  ass<^n  from  the  road  on  the  eastern  sideof  a  branch  of  Charles 
river,  a  mill  stream  passing  througli  the  village.  In  the  engraving, 
the  Universalist  church  is  seen  on  the  right ;  the  spires  of  the  C«i- 
f^gational  church  and  town-honse  are  seen  towards  the  central 
part.  An  academy  was  established  in  this  place  in  1830.  Popa- 
lation,  1,637.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and  28  mm 
78 
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Kortk-tait  titir  of  itil/ard. 


Boston.  In  1S37,  there  were  12S,000  pairs  of  boots  manufactured - 
value,  $212,200 ;  males  employed,  305 ;  females,  37 ;  there  were 
4,000  straw  bonnets  manufaclured;  value,  $12,000;  one  cotton 
mill,  1,200  spindlea^  S0,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufac- 
tuied ;  valtKt,  $5,000. 

Thoagfa  themrface  of  thni  toicnis  not  very  hillf.  [he  land  rises  in  some  [rtaces,  rn»> 
tiallT  Inwards  the  nirrth.  From  the  highest  elemiona  in  this  part  of  the  town  Ihere  if 
«  vute  and  vancgated  prospect.  Tbia  nonhcra  pari  was  a  purohasc  from  the  lodiMu 
bf  the  first  proprietors  of  Mendon,  and  was  colled  the  "  North  Paicbase."  There  an 
two  rivers  in  this  town :  Chatles  river,  which  posses  thrnngh  the  east  pan,  and  MUl 
rirer,  which  insses  ihrongh  the  western.  The  insl-meniioned  river  is  the  outlet  of  ■ 
higt  poiid,Drii  mile  in  leng:lh,  partly  ill  MiUiird,  but  principally  in  Hoiricinloa  and  Up- 
ton, ealled  North  Fond.  There  are  good  meadon-a  and  interval  lands  npon  the  bunleii 
of  both  of  Ihe.'se  rivers.  The  town  is  well  watered  with  springs,  rivulets  and  brooks  in 
■U  parts.  Agricnllnre  is  the  principal  bnsineiis  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  prodnc** 
•nnually  for  market,  considerable  quantities  of  bolter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  See.,  perhapi 
eqnai  to  any  in  the  country. 

Gen.  Ahxander  Seaianut  was  a  native  of  this  town.  He  graduated  at  Harvaid  Uni- 
versity,  17139,  and  was  a^ipointed  a  surveyor  of  timber  in  Mas.sacbusetts  and  province 
of  Maine,  under  the  Bntish  government.  In  1TT5.  he  was  a  brigmde-mBior  in  Ihe 
American  army  ;  in  1T7T,  a  colonel  at  Ihe  takinj;  of  Gen.  Bontoyne,  and  adjutant^ene- 
ral  of  the  army  at  Yorktown,  where  he  was  unfonunalely  wounded  in  reconnoiiefing, 
Sept.  30,  1781,  ;nst  before  the  Burretidcr  of  Comwallis,  of  which  wound  he  soon  alker 


NEW    BRAINTREE. 

The  geni^ral  court  having  granlcHl  6,000  acres  of  land  to  certain 
persons  of  the  ancient  town  of  Braintree,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
for  services  rendered  to  the  public,  it  was  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Braintree  Farms.  This  tract,  toijether  with  a  part  of 
Brookfield  and  a  part  of  Hardwick,  was  incorporated  in  1751,  and 
named  New  Braintree.  The  church  was  embodied  here  in  1754, 
and  Rer.  Benjamin  Rngglcs  was  ordained  their  first  pastor.  Rer. 
Daniel  Foster  was  ordained  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Buggies  in  1778, 
Ur.  Ruggles  died  suddeulyin  1782,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  and 
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62d  of  his  ministry.    Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Foster, 
was  ordained  in  1796. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  uneven,  with  moderate  hills  and  val- 
leys ;  the  soil  is  generally  good,  but  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tillage.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  good  farmers,  and  the  abundance 
of  excellent  beef,  butter,  and  cheese  produced.  The  township  is 
finely  watered  by  brooks,  rivulets  and  springs.  Ware  river  passes 
its  western  border.  In  the  west  part  of  the  to\vn  is  Me-min-i-mis- 
set  brook,  formed  entirely  by  springs  from  the  adjacent  hills,  which, 
running  north,  empties  into  Ware  river.  On  this  brook  is  an  ex- 
tensive and  luxuriant  meadow  of  several  hundreds  of  acres,  called 
Meminimisset,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Indians,  when  a  hideous 
Bwamp.  This  was  the  he?id-quarters  and  chief  place  of  rendezvous 
of  the  savages  at  the  time  when  Brookfield  was  destroyed ;  and 
near  which  place  8  brave  men  were  killed,  and  three  mortally 
wounded,  by  the  Indians,  Aug.  22,  1675.  And  hither  Mrs.  Row- 
landson  was  brought  a  captive,  who  was  taken  by  the  enemy  at 
Lancaster,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1676 ;  and  here  she  buried  her 
murdered  child  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  Population,  780.  Dis- 
tance, 18  miles  from  Worcester,  and  58  from  Boston.  In  1 837,  there 
were  18,000  palm -leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $4,000. 


NORTHBOROUGH. 


This  was  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Westborough,  the  main 
part  whereof  was  set  on  from  Marlborough  in  1717.  It  was  made 
the  second  precinct,  or  parish,  of  Westborough  in  1744,  and  incor- 
porated a  town  in  1766.  There  were  settlers  in  this  part  of  Marl- 
borough before  there  were  any  in  what  is  now  Westborough. 
As  early  as  1700,  or  rather  before,  a  few  families  had  fixed  down 
here.  The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  this  place  before  it  became  a  separate  parish  : 

John  Brigham,  Nathaniel  Cakes,        Oliver  Ward,  Joseph  Whedefi 

Samuel  Goodenow,    Simeon  Howard^  Sen.,  Dea.  Isaac  Tomblin,  Simon  Rice, 
Sam.  Goodenow,  Jr.,  Gershom  Fay,  Sen.,    Hezekiah  Tomblin,    I^miel  Bartlett. 
Darid  Goodenow,       Thomas  Ward^  Ephraim  Beeman, 

The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  this  place  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1746,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  John  Martin,  a 
native  of  Boston  and  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1724,  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.  He  died  April  30,  1767,  aged  61,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  a  native  of  Petersham 
and  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  1762,  (where  he  also  pursued  his 
theological  studies,)  who  was  ordained  Nov.  4,  1767.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Worcester  County,  a  work  highly  valuable 
for  the  facts  it  records,  many  of  which  would  probably  have  been 
lost,  had  they  not  with  great  pains  and  fidelity  been  collected  in 
this  work.  He  died  in  1816,  aged  72.  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  his 
successor,  was  ordained  the  same  year.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin  Fay 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in  1832 ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Ihuiiel  H.  Emerson,  in  1836. 
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Piling  tlM  flfst  yean  of  the  aetUement  of  the  town,  a  garrison  was  kept  at  a  honae 
on  the  lower  side  « the  township,  toward  Marlborough,  near  the  brook  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Stimip  brook.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1707,  as  Mary  Goodenow  and  Mrs. 
Jfary  Fay,  wife  of  Gershom  Fay,  were  gathering  herbs  in  the  adjoining  meadow,  a  party 
of  Indians,  24  in  number,  all  stout  warriors,  were  seen  issuing  from  the  woods  and 
making  towards  them.  Mrs.  Fay  succeeded  in  making  her  escape.  She  was  closely 
pnrBaed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  but,  before  they  came  up,  had  time  to  enter  the  gar- 
naoniud  &sten  the  gate  of  the  enclosure.  There  fortunately  happened  to  be  one  maa 
then  within,  the  rest  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  fort  being  in  the  fields  at  work.  Their 
aayage  invaders  attempted  in  vain  to  break  through  the  enclosnre.  These  heroic  de- 
toders  by  great  exertions  maintained  the  unequal  conflict,  till  a  party  of  friends,  alarm- 
ed bjr  the  report  of  the  muskets,  came  to  their  relief,  when  the  enemy  betook  tbemaelns 
to  flight.  Mrs.  Fay  discovered  great  nresence  of  mind  during  the  assault,  being  coa- 
itantTy  employed  in  loading  and  reloaamg  the  muskets  belonging  to  the  garrison,  and 
lumding  them  to  her  companion,  who  by  this  means  was  able  to  keep  up  a  constant 
flra  on  the  invaders.  The  unfortunate  young  woman.  Miss  Goodenow,  being  retarded 
in  her  flight  by  lameness,  was  seized  by  her  merciless  pursuers  and.  dragged  over  the 
brook  into  the  edge  of  Marlborough,  imd  there,  a  little  south  of  the  road  and  nigh  to 
Sandy  hill,  she  was  killed  and  scalped.  On  the  following  day  the  enemy  were  pursued 
by  a  company  of  about  30  men  from  Marlborough  and  Lancaster,  and  overtalm  in 
what  is  now  Sterling,  where  a  hard  conflict  ensued,  in  which  9  of  their  number  and  2 
of  oar  men  were  slain.  In  one  of  their  packs  yirvLS  found  the  scalp  of  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Goodenow,  which  was  the  first  intimation  that  was  obtained  of  her  melancholy 
late.  Upon  the  return  of  the  English  they  sought  for  and  found  her  body,  and  there 
taiied  it }  and  her  grave  is  yet  visible. 

The  town  of  Northborough  lies  in  a  kind  of  valley  between  the 
highlands  of  Marlborough  on  the  east,  and  those  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Boylston*  on  the  west.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tionsdand  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,224.  Distance,  10  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills;  1,820  spindles;  220,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  mami- 
fiBU^tured;  value  $30,400.  There  were  7,255  pairs  of  boots  and 
S2O,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  §30,720 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 60;  females,  25.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Monis,  who 
died  in  Northborough,  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History  of  i\  oix^es- 
ter  Coimty. 

<<BIr.  Monis,  as  I  suppose,  the  first  Hebrew  inKtructor  in  our  aBiversity  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  bom  in  Italy.    When  he  came  into  America  I  am  not  able  to  saj.     He 
married  a  Miss  Marrett,  of  Cambridge,  who  died  in  the  year  1761 ;  whereupon  he 
lesi^ed  his  ofllce,  and  retired  to  Northborough,  and  spent  the  residue  of  his  days  in  the 
family  of  Uie  late  Rev.  John  Martyn.    Mrs.  Monis  and  Mrs.  Martyn  were  sisters.    He 
left  something  ^ery  honorable  and  generous  to  the  church  in  Northborough.    He 
bequeathed  fort^-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  seven  of  the  ministers  then  living  in  the  vicinity.   Also,  he  left  about  an  hun 
dred  and  twenty-six  pounds  as  a  fund,  the  interest  whereof  was  to  be  distributed 
among  widows  of  mmisters  who  were  in  indigent  circumstances ;  and  the  remainder 
of  his  estate,  which  was  considerable,  he  gave  to  the  Martyn  family.  The  folloving  is 
the  inscription  on  his  grave-stone: 

"Here  lie  buried  the  remains  of  Rabbi  Judah  Monis,  M.  A.,  Late  Hebrew  Instructor 
At  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge ;  In  which  office  he  continued  40  years.  He  was 
by  birth  and  religion  a  Jew,  But  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  And  was  pablickly  bap- 
tized At  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1722,  And  departed  this  life  April  25t<>.  1764,  Aged  ^^xj- 
one  years,  two  months  and  twenty-one  days. 

"A  lutire  branch  of  Jacob  see,                                  i  From  teeming  Zkn'a  fertile  womb^  Ini.  66.  8 

WtilchoDoefhxnaflTitaolhrebfQke;                        I     Aa  dewjr  drops  in  eerij  mora,  fWlm  Ua  3L 

lamftad  from  the  IMog  uee,         Rom.  11.  17,24.l0r  riaing  bodies  from  the  totnh,  Jcim,  5.  98,  tt. 

OftbertTlTlngaap  partook.                                  |    At  once  be  Ivael'a  natioo  born.*'  Wl  66.  & 
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NORTHBRIDGE. 

This  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Uxbridge,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  situation  and  bearing  relative  to  that  town.  It  was 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1772.  The  first  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1782,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Crane,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  their  pastor ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Fletcher, 
who  was  settled  in  1832 ;  Rev.  Charles  Furbush,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1834.  Rev.  Michael  Burditt  was  installed  pastor 
over  the  second  village  church  in  1835. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  somewhat  rocky  and  rough,  but  the 
tsoil  in  general  is  rich,  strong,  £tnd  good.  It  is  finely  watered  by 
springs,  streams,  and  rivers.  Of  these  Blackstone  and  Mumford 
rivers  are  the  largest  On  these  rivers  are  tracts  of  good  interval 
land.  Blackstone canalpasses through  this  town,  on  the  west  baiik 
of  Bfackstone  river.  There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  for  Friends..  Population,  1,409.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester  and  35  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
4  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  9,000;  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
1,450,000  yards ;  value,  $136,750 ;  males  employed,  90 ;  females, 
107;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  machinery;  100,000  yards  of  sati- 
net were  manufactured ;  value,  $70,000 ;  males  employed,  40 : 
females,  20.  There  were  600  pairs  of  boots  and  53,500  pairs  ot 
shoes  manufactured;  value,  $50,000;  males  employed,  75;  fe- 
males, 20 ;  value  of  cotton  machinery  manufactured,  $25,000. 


NORTH   BROOKFIELD. 

This  town  was  originally  the  second  parish  in  the  town  of 
Brookfield;  it  was  incorporated  as  such  in  1750.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1812.  The  first  meeting-house  in  this  town 
was  raised  in  1749,  and  completed  after  a  few  years.  This  house 
was  occupied  for  public  worship  till  January,'  1824,  when  a  new 
one,  situated  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  old  one,  was  completed. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  gathered  in  1752,  and  Rev.  Eli 
Fobes,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Fobes  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton,  in  1776.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  U.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1798. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
Brookfield,  showing  part  of  the  Congregational  church  on  the  right, 
and  part  of  the  town-house  on  the  left.  The  village,  which  has 
mostly  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  about  ten  years  since,  consists 
of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  and  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and 
1  Methodist  Deacon  Tyler  and  Mr.  Ezra  Bacheler  were,  it  is 
believed,  the  first  settlers  in  the  village.  The  shoe  business  was 
first  begun  in  this  place  by  Mr.  Oliver  Ward.  Population,  1,509. 
Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  4  from  Brookfield,  30  from 
Springfield,  and  58  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  manufac- 
tured in  this  town  24,170  pairs  of  boots,  and  659,900  pairs  of  shoes, 


Soalhtm  vita  of  North  Brrotjuld. 


the  Talue  of  which  was  §470.316 ;  males  employed,  550;  fe:malea, 
300.  There  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  9,195  yaidi 
of  cloth,  Taltied  at  $10,758  15. 

The  following  inscriptions  arc  copied  from  the  village  graTe- 
yard: 

Ihc  44th  rear  of  his  b„  , 

pnyer,  pathetic  and  instructive  in  bi^  preachin,.. 
and  resi Ration  under  trials.     In  life  and  nt  di^iith  hi 
gioQ  which  he  prea<?hed  and  pracliscct. 

Erected  in  memory  o(  Doct'r  Jucob  KittereilKe,  who  died  July  2Rlh,  1SI3.  a^  (3. 
"B«nt«hlhin«cimi  ImniW  nf  iho  loinb,  j    Smn.iiB  liii-libTil  lunl  ahall  help  ihe  piwt, 


OAKHAM. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rutland,  and  after  the  incor- 
poration of  that  town  was  called  "Rutland  West  Wing,"  until 
1763,  when  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  name  of  Oakham. 
The  church  in  this  place  was  embodied  in  1767,  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian form,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Strickland  was  ordained 
pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  ]773,  and  the  cluirch  was  dissolred. 
Shortly  after,  in  the  same  year,  a  church  on  the  Congregational 
plan  was  organized,  but  had  no  settled  pastor  till  1786,  when  Rev. 
Daniel  Tomlinson  was  ordained.  Rev.  Asa  Hixon,  jr.  was  settled 
colleague  pastor  in  1829.  Rev.  James  Kimball,  the  next  minister, 
was  installed  in  1832.  The  general  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly 
and  stony.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  ploughing. 
Five  Mile  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee,  is  a  stream  of  conside- 
rable size,  and  Ware  river  runs  across  the  north  angle  of  the  town. 
Populatiim,  1,109.    Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  66 


OZFOBD. 


from  Boston.    In  1837,  th^re  was  1  satinet  mill ;  20,000  palm-leaf 
hats  and  1,300  straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $7,486. 


OXFORD. 


This  town  was  a  grant  made  by  the  government,  m  1682,  to 
,  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  governor,  to  William  Stoiighton,  Esq.,  lieut 
governor  of  Alassachusctts,  to  Major  Robert  Thomson,  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Blackw^ll,  and  associates.  It  was  styled  "  a  tract  of  land 
lying  in  the  Nipnct  or  Nipmuc  country,''  (the  Indian  pame  of 
which  was  Mauchaug.)  The  grant  expressed  8  square  miles,  but 
according  to  the  survey  and  boundaries  it  comprehended  12  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  9  in  width,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  Charlton  and  a  part  of  Dudley  and  of  Ward. 

It  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Gore  of  Roxbnry,  and  a  return  thereof  being  made  to  tb« 
general  court,  ihcy  accepted  the  same,  and  on  the  16ih  of  3lay,  1683,  they  granted  the 
plantation  and  f^ave  it  the  name  of  Oxford.    The  ori^nal  proprietors  of  Oxford,  in 
the  year  li>86,  took  on  to  the  grant  30  families  of  French  Protestants,  who  were  driven 
oat  of  France  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
the  year  IGSl.     According  to  a  MS.  delineation  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  it  was  laid 
oat  in  lots  in  the  names  of  the  original  proprietors.    Between  eleven  and  twelve  thou- 
sand acres  at  the  east  end  were  '*  severed,  granted,  and  set  apart  for  a  village,  called 
Oxford,  for  the  said  families."   Some  of  ihese  people  were  firom  Rochelle,  in  France,  or 
vicinity.    They  had  with  them  a  French  Protestant  minister,  Mr.  Daniel  Bondett. 
They  built  a  meeting-house,  (which  stood  near  the  road  leading  to  Norwich,  Ckmn.) 
and  near  this  was  their  burying-ground.    They  built  two  forts  for  defence  against  tfke 
Indians,  one  of  which  was  near  their  meeting-house,  at  the  foot  of  Mayors  hill;  the 
other,  the  larger  fort,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.    A  well  in  each  of  the  forts  is 
to  be  seen,  though  they  are  both  nearly  filled  up.    These  settlers  set  up  a  grist  and  a 
malt  mill,  and  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
They  acquired  the  right  of  representation  in  the  provincial  legislature.    Of  this  fieict 
the  public  records  preserve  the  evidence  ;  for,  in  the  year  1693,  an  act  was  passed  em- 
powering Oxford  to  send  a  representative  to  the  general  court.    The  French  plantation 
can  be  clearly  traced  down  to  the  year  16U6,  at  which  time  it  was  broken  up  by  an 
incursion  of  the  Indians.    It  appears  they  killed  a  Mr.  John  Evans,  and  John  Johnson 
and  three  of  his  children.    Mrs.  Johnson  was  saved  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Andrew 
Sigourney,  sen.,  who,  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  ran  to  the  house  and  pulled  her 
out  of  the  back  door,  (with  a  child  in  her  arms.)  and  took  her  over  French  river,  which 
they  waded  through,  and  Aed  towards  Woodstock,  Conn.,  where  there  was  a  garrison. 
The  Indians  killed  the  children,  djishing  them  against  the  jambs  of  the  fireplace.    Mr. 
Johnson,  having  been  to  Woodstock,  returned  as  the  Indians  were  massacring  his 
family,  and  was  shot  down  at  his  own  door.    Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  French  set- 
tlers from  Oxford,  it  appears  that  most  of  them  went  to  Boston.    It  is  believed  that, 
aOer  the  fear  of  t!ie  Indians  had  subsided,  a  few  families  returned  to  Oxford,  but 
most  of  these  went  back  again  to  Boston,  in  about  19  years  from  the  time  of  their  first 
settlement  of  Oxford,  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first'  French  church  in 
Boston,  in  1701-5.    Among  the  French  Protestants  who  emigrated  to  Boston  and  lived 
for  a  lime  in  Oxford,  were  Montel,  Jacques  Dupen,  Cipt.  Jennon,  Peter  Cante,.Bereaa 
Caeini.  Elic  Dupeu,  Ober  Jennon.  Jean  Maillet,  Andre  Segourne,  Jean  Maillet,  ant., 
Peter  Canton,  Jean  Jeanson,  Mr.  Gtirmainc,  Jean  Beaudoin, Boudinot^  and  Benja- 
min Faneuil.* 

•  Other  settlements  of  French  Protestants  were  made  in  different  places  in  America, 
(principally  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Carolina.)  Some  of  the  descendants  of  these 
Jieuple  have  rcridcri'd  distinijuished  services  to  our  country.  Of  the  nine  presidents 
of  the  old  congress,  who  conducted  the  United  States  through  the  revolutionary  war, 
three  were  descendants  of  French  rrfngees  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  These  were  Henry  lAurens  of  Soath 
Carolina,  John  Jay  of  ^ew  York,  and  £lias  Boudiooc  of  New  Jersey^ 
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The  above  shows  the  situation  (rs  viewed  from  the  south-east) 
of  the  principal  fort  of  the  French  Protestants,  Which  they  erected 
08  a  defence  against  the  Indians  on  Mayo's  Hill.  The  pile  of 
atones  seen  near  the  ceiiler  of  the  engraving,  by  which  a  person  is 
standing,  shows  the  precise  spot  of  ihe  cellar  of  the  fort  or  fortified 
house.  Mr.  Samuel  Mayo,  on  whose  farm  this  interesting  reUc  is 
situated,  has  shown  a  laudable  spirit  in  presoni'ing  the  remains  of 
tke  fort  from  being  obliterated.  The  well  (which  is  filled  up,  ex- 
cept a  small  depression,)  was  situated  at  the  feet  of  the  peisoB 
standing  by  the  stone  wall.  On  the  left  of  the  engraving,  about 
four  rods  soiitli  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort,  is  seen  a  grape  vine  which 
was  originally  planted  by  the  Huguenots.  They  had  another  fwt 
to  the  westward  of  this,  on  the  first  elevation,  seen  beyond  the  re- 
mains of  the  fort.  It  is  probable  the  church  and  burying-ground 
were  near  this  place,  in  the  distance  is  seen,  to  the  north-west, 
the  village  of  Oxford,  about  one  mile  and  a  fourth  in  a  direct  line. 
This  village  contains  about  40  houses,  2  churches,  and  a  bank. 
French  river  is  seen  flowing  to  the  eastward  of  the  village.  When 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  fort,  the  observer  has  a  commanding 
prospect,  especially  to  the  westward.  Wachusett  mountain  is 
seen  rising  in  the  distance  far  to  the  north- west 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  poetical  tribnte  to  the 
memory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Siigoumey: 


HiUIni  h* 


■  or  ilM  French  F<in  «  Oif« 

Nm  ht  nwh.  iho-i^hlle-a  I 

fl  \n  Boccrwi,  pmirinf  liinb 


Tiiil  vul  ulliwlnii  wkh  iin»m> 


1  of  pnlH  Ibi  dsMi  kiriU 
nvA  tbrni.  wd  dHfe  cb^ 
'— ^rlKn 

iHpeiiMbM 


in  Lul  look!  bwk 


Of  pioui  Huniannu  ilkbi  cron  Iho  ware. 
Whril  Ihpj  sMT|dln  pll:lt  inlraiinii'a  rln« 

Thn  etcrl]L4ina  fnrrA't  rinqny  Rhsilp.  ;^":"^" 

Tbe  uiiculluroi  mli,  Ihe  im'w  uKfcinl  hulh,  ""^  *" 

At  ihr  aUlkniion  of  ihe  Hnsiicnow,  ihe   lands  aS  Ihe  lownsbip  reverted  lo  the  po- 

prietore,  who.  on  ihe  Sih   of  July,  ITl.'),  granted  them  to  others  for  a  liettleiiient,  do 

condition  ttiu  their  number  should  wnoanl  lo  30  iamilies  U  tea*.    The  reqninic  bob- 
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ber  of  astodam  was  obtain^  The  town  was  incorporated  iti  1713 :  abosl  a  TOif 
and  a  half  from  the  date  of  the  gamt  a  distribatioa  was  made  by  lot  to  the  30  fiunuies« 
The  following  is  the  list  of  persons  as  they  drew  their  lots : 

Daniel  Eliot,  Jr.,  William  Hudson,     Joshua  Whitney,      Nath'l  Chjunfaverlini 

Ephraim  Town,  Benjamin  Nealand,  Joseph  Rocket,         Jonathan  TillotsoQ| 

Samael  Hagboom,  Jos.  Chamberlin,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Lamed,    Oliver  CoUer, 

Benoni  Twichell,  Daniel  Eliot,  Sen.,    Joseph  Chamberlin,  John  Chandler,  Jr.| 

Isaac  Lamed,  Abiel  Lamb,  Thomas  Hnnkins,    Benj.  Chamlmrlini 

Joshua  Chandler,  Thomas  Gleason,     Edmund  Taylor,      Abram  Skinner^ 
Ebenezer  Humphrey ,John  Town,  Eben-r  Chamberlin,  Israel  Town. 

Daniel  Pearson,  John  CoUer, 

The  town  of  Oxford  is  not  very  hilly  or  uneven.  In  the  cen- 
ter is  a  large  plain,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  about  a  mile 
in  width,  which  is  nearly  all  under  cultivation.  ,  Near  the  north 
end  of  this  plain  stands  the  Congregational  meeting-house,  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  this  the  meeting-house  of  the  universalists. 
The  village  is  mostly  built  on  one  long  street,  running  nearly  north 
and  south.  From  the  plain  the  land  rises;  on  all  sides,  but  not  very 
high.  French  river,  passing  through  this  town,  affords  it  a  fine 
water  power.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  manufac* 
tories.  Oxford  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Distance,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  45  from  Boston.  Population,  2,047. 
In  1837  there  were  4  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  6,226;  cotton 
goods  manufactured,  653,500  yards ;  value,  $92,685 }  males  em* 
ployed,  66 ;  females,  67.  There  were  5  woollen  mills,  12|  sets 
of  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  184,820  yards ;  value,  $371,916 ; 
males  employed,  122 ;  females,  78.  There  were  4,165  pairs  of  boots 
and  33,522  pairs  of  sho^^  manufactured ;  value,  $36,794 ;  males 
employed,  66;  females,  45. 

The  ftrst  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  January  18, 1721,  and  the  Rer.  Jdin 
Campbell  (a  native  of  Scotland)  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  March  the  same  year. 
He  died  In  1761,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bowman,  who  was  installed  in 
1764.  Mr.  Bowman  lived  ih  great  harmony  with  tne  people  nnlil  1775,  when  the  war 
oocaaoned  difierences  among  them,  which  led  a  number  to  profess  themselves  Qnakers, 
and  then  thev  <<  declared  tlwmselves  to  be  of  the  sect  caUed  Universalists.''  These 
difficulties  kd  to  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Bowman  in  1782.  The  following  minialers 
have  succeeded  Mr.  Bowman:  Elias  Dudley  in  1791,  Josiah  BfouHon  in  1805,  David 
Batcheller  in  1816,  Ebenezer  Newhall  in  1823,  Loren  Bobbins  in  1832,  and  Horatio 
Bardwell  in  1836. 

The  resettlement  of  the  town  at  first  proceeded  slowly  from  fear 
of  the  natives,  but  it  is  not  known,  except  what  has  been  related, 
that  any  person  in  Oxford  was  killed  by  them.  Concerning  the 
Indians,  Hutchinson  gives  the  following  incident : 

*'  On  the  6th  of  August,  1774,  four  Indians  came  upon  a  small  hoQse  in  Oxford, 
which  was  built  under  a  hill.  They  made  a  breach  in  the  roof,  and  as  one  of  them  ^ 
was  attempting  to  enter  he  received  a  shot  in  his  belly  from  a  courageous  woman,  the 
only  person  in  the  house,  who  had  two  muskets  and  two  pistols  chaigedf  and  was  pre-  *> 
pared  for  all  four,  but  they  thought  fit  to  retreat,  carrying  off  the  dead  or  wounded 
man.  It  is  a  pity  the  name  of  this  heroine  has  not  been  preserved,-  that  it  might  be 
handed  down  to  latest  posterity." 


PAXTON. 


TThe  principal  part  of  this  town  originally  belonged  to  Rutland 
and  Leicester,  the  line  between  which  towns  formerly  passed  a  little 
north  of  where  Paixton  meeting-house  now  stands,    it  was  incor« 
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ponied  as  a  district  by  an  act  of  the  general  coon,  by  Ae  buim  of 
Ftizton,  in  1765.  The  first  settlements  were  made  within  its  limits 
a  few  years  after  the  settlement  of  Rutland  and  Ljeicester,  which 
waa  about  1720.  It  is  certain  that  before  1745  there  were  several 
funilies  in  the  place,  and  some  considerable  improTements  inade. 

Among  ihe  culj  sctllen  were  Josiah  Livermtirc  and  tiU  biMber,  Jason  LinratR, 
and  Abijth  Bcmis,  from  Weston.  Near  IheiH  were  atso  Williim  Tfaorosoa  aadatc 
fit  Moorbii  SODS,  The  settlement  of  the  torn  was  never  inlemipted  by  Indian  depr- 
dalicms,  or  by  any  other  ratamity,  bat  gradually  progressed  lill  all  the  land  was  lw> 
vp.  It  is  believed  that  this  town  was  never  coasiiiuied  sach  by  any  direct  legitbnn 
let;  it,  however,  a.uunied  full  lown  privileges  soniE  time  in  ihe  year  1176,  wks 
Mr.  Jtbraham  Smith  «-&.<>  MM  repmentalive  to  the  genenil  court. 

At  Ihe  iiisl  meeting  after  the  organization  of  the  district,  holden  on  the  fim  of  April. 
1763,  a  vole  passed  to  build  a  meeling-honse,  which  was  accordingly  erected  tbe  mbc 
yMT.  Rev.  Silas  Biglow  was  ordain^  their  Got  pastor,  October  3t,  1767.  Be  can- 
daned  but  little  more  than  two  jears  in  the  ofiiee,  being  removed  by  itf  rt.  Nor.  16. 
lTG9,«nd  was  succeeded  (be  next  jreai  by  Rev.  Aleittnder  Tlwy«r.  Tbe  nexi  miaa- 
ter  was  Ber.  laba  Foster,  who  «-as  ordained  in  ITS5 ;  his  snccessor  was  Rcr.  Danid 
Omvenor,  who  vta  installed  in  1T94.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Gttias  Cooaiit,  wta 
dmlBOS,  and  was  succeeded  in  1832  by  Rev.  Moses  Winch.  Kb-.  Winch  «w 
id  by  Rev.  James  D.  Faraswonh,  in  1835. 


Cnifrfl?  part  a/  Taxim. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
the  central  part  of  Paxtoii.  This  town  is  hilly,  consisting  of  large 
swells  of  land,  which  on  their  summits  are  so  levelled  as  to  appear 
like  plains,  the  acclivity  in  many  instances  being  so  sli^t  and 
gradual  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  for  a  considerable  extent  on 
their  tops.  The  two  highest  hills  in  the  town  are  Turkey  Hill  and 
Asnebiimskit  Hill.  From  the  top  of  the  last-mentioned  hill,  in 
a  clear  day,  the  prospect  is  very  extensive  and  delightful.  vi>m.- 
lation,  619.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  47  from  Boston. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  tliis  town  24,200  pairs  of  boots  ■ 
value,  $48,430 ;  males  employed,  53,  females,  9.  ' 


PETERSHAM. 


This  was  an  original  grant  made  by  the  general  court,  in  1732 
to  John  Benaet,  Jeiemiah  Purley,  and  olhw^  as  a  compenaatioa 
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for  wmcea  done  by  them  in  the  Indian  vars,  under  CapL  John 
White  of  Idncaster     Some  time  after  the  grant,  the  prophettns 


Soulktm  Bitm  of  Ftlrriham. 
purchased  the  soil  of  the  Indians,  for  a  satisfactory  consideration, 
and  tooic  of  them  a  deed.     It  liad  been  a  residence  of  the  Indians, 
and  was  called  by  them  NicA-e-wnug,  which  name  it  bore  until  it 
was  incorporated  a  town,  in  1754. 

The  chkf  Utt  of  ihe  Indians  appears  to  have  been  m  Ihc  soaih  part  of  Ihe  toirn, 
aeu  KicbcT&ag  Hill,  vhereon,  as  in  some  other  pans  of  Ihe  town,  they  had  planied 
flddi  of  Indian  com,  the  liacei  of  which  were  remiunin^  when  the  English  began  ft 
MOlemMU  there.  The  lint  setUcra  experienceil  many  hardships  and  difficulties.  In 
Ike  inlkiKf  of  the  settlement,  in  IT44,  a  French  war  broke  out,  and  the  Indians,  being 
■Iwa^  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  became  hostile,  and  began  lu  commit  depredalioru 
in  varions  ptns  of  the  land,  which  occasioned  ihe  few  Lnhabitanis  great  few,  tuA 
obliged  them  Ibr  their  anfetf  to  fortify  a  number  of  houses  in  difierenl  parts  of  the  tows, 
into  eMh  of  which  a  nomber  of  families  moved,  and  soldiers  wen  nationed  ih«CB  as  a 
guard  to  the  inhabitants  and  lo  leconnoiter  the  coantry. 

The  church  was  gathered  in  this  place,  and  the  Aral  pastor,  Rev.  Aaron  Whilner, 
wai  ordained,  in  1T3S.  He  died  in  1779,  in  the  4l£i  year  of  his  ministry,  and  tha 
next  year  m»  succeeded  by  Rev.  Solomon  Reed.  The  neit  pastor.  Rev.  Feslas  Fos- 
ter, was  ordained  in  1302 ;  his  succeswr  was  Rev.  LuUier  Wilson,  who  was  installed 
in  1819.  Tha  next  pnsior.  Rev.  George  R.  Noves,  was  installed  in  1834.  Her.  Wil 
iiam  Wolcott  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  chnrrh  in  1S30;  he  was  sDcceeded  bj 
Be*.  Caleb  B.  Tracy,  in  \BM. 

The  cut  is  a  southern  riew  in  the  central  part  of  Petersham, 
showing  the  public  buildings,  iic.  The  natural  situation  of  the 
town  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  elevated,  but  not  hilly  or  uneven.  The 
center  of  Ihe  town  lies  upon  the  highest  land  in  it,  which  is  a 
large,  long,  flat  hill,  upon  the  highest  part  of  which  runs  the  prin- 
cipal street  from  north  to  south,  and  for  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
length  afibrds  a  most  commanding  prospect,  not  only  of  the  whole 
town,  but  of  the  towns  adjoining.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
the  land  bears  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  it  is  most  natural  to  grass  and 
pasturage.  This  town  is  watered  by  Swift  river,  on  which  are 
■ome  manufactories  of  iron.  Here  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist.    PoptUation,  1,731.    Distance,  29  miles  fitom 
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Worcester,  and  62  frcHn  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  mamifactored 
in  this  town  130,625  palm-leaf  hats ;  value,  $25,495.  There  is  1 
woollen  milL 


PHILLIPSTON. 

This  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Templeton,  and  was  set  off 
as  a  separate  parish  in  1774,  and  in  1766  was  incorporated  a  town, 
and  named  Gerry,  in  honor  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  vice-president  of 
the  United  States ;  "  but  on  account  of  the  disapprobation  cHf  his 
measures  when  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially  a  law 
for  districting  the  state  for  the  choice  of  senators,  which  was  highly 
olNioxions  to  a  majority  of  the  town,  they  petitioned  to  the  court, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  Phillipston,  in  1812."  The  organ- 
isation of  a  church  was  retarded  on  account  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  However,  in  1785,  one  was  gathered,  imder  the  diiecticm  of 
the  ecclesiastical  coimcil,  and  in  1788  Rev.  Ebene^r  Tncker  was 
ordained  pastor.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1800,  by  Rev.  Eaeidel 
Bascom ;  the  next  minister,  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  was  installed 
in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alexander  Lovell,  in  1835. 

This  town  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hills  and  valleys,  but  the  soil 
is  productive.  Two  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house  is  situated  a 
very  fertile  hill,  large  in  extent,  called  Prospect  Hill.  There  is  an 
eminence  on  this  hill,  which  overlooks  all  the  highlands  for  many 
miles  around.  Upon  it  are  many  excellent  farms.  About  a  mile 
east  of  the  center  is  situated  a  large  and  fine  pond.  There  are 
3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist 
Population,  887.  Distance,  30  miles  from  Worcester,  and  58  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  1,512  spindles; 
165,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured ;  value,  $16,000 ;  one 
woollen  mill ;  11,500  yards  of  cloth  manufactured ;  value,  ^^25,000. 
Pahn-leaf  haU  manufactured,  65,500;  value,  $15,600. 


PRINCETON. 


Tms  township  was  partly  taken  from  Rutland,  and  partly  made 
np  of  some  lands  in  the  neighborhood  which  belonged  to  the  state. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1771,  and  named  Princeton,  in  honor  of  Rer. 
Thomas  Prince,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  and  a 
large  proprietor  of  this  tract  of  land. 

At  the  time  of  its  incofporation  there  were  about  20  fiunUies  in  the  place.  The 
inhabitants  erected  a  meetmg-hoase  in  1762,  and  in  1764  the  church  was  embodied ; 
And  after  a  nnmber  of  onsnccessftil  attempts  to  settle  a  minister,  Rev.  Timcithj  Filler 
was  ordained,  in  1767.  He  was  dismissed  in  1776,  and  the  church  was  destitme  of  a 
pastor  till  1786,  when  Rev.  Thomas  Crafts  was  ordained.  In  consequence  of  ill  health, 
be  was  dismissed  in  1791.  Rev.  Joseph  Russell,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  1796, 
And  was  succeeded  bj  Rer.  James  Murdock,  D.  I).,  in  1802.  Rer.  Samuel  Clarfce 
siioceeded  Dr.  Mordock  in  1817.  Rev.  AkmzoPluUlpswasoiduiiedthe  pAStorof  the 
SBfioad  chnich  ia  1820|  SBd  vis  sBcoeedod  hj  Bev.  £^  Btnoai  ia  1836i 
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View  of  tkt  antral  part  of  Princttmi. 


The  above  is  a  south-west  view  of  the  Congregational  cliurch 
and  some  other  buildings  in  the  central  paTt  of  Princeton,  which  is 
very  elevated  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  ITio  spire 
of  the  ancient  church  is  seen  rising  in  the  extreme  distance. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly,  but  has  a  good  soil.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  springs  and  rivulcLs,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Nashua  river,  which  begins  at  the  foot  of  Wachusett  Hill.  There 
are  several  places  in  the  town  wlierc  springs  issue  and  the  waters 
divide,  running  some  into  Merrimac,  some  into  Connecticut  river. 


Diilatt  viao  of  lyacJiuutt  JVimiUau, 

Wachusett  Monntain  lies  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  township, 
md  is  the  highest  land  in  the  state  east  of  the  Green  Mountain 
range.  It  is  a  httle  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
flea,  and  rises,  without  any  very  steep  ascent,  aboirt  1,900  feet 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  generally  covered  with  wood,  which  gradually  dwindles  in 
aize  towards  the  top,  till  it  becomes  mere  shrubbery,  and  oil  the 
summit  vegetation  almost  entirely  ceases.  Wachusett  gives  to  the 
spectator  upon  its  summit  a  view  of  ihc  country  from  30  to  50 
miles  on  every  side.  The  principal  rivers  and  ponds  of  the 
county,  and  many  of  the  towns  and  villages,  are  presented  very 
distinctly  to  the  naked  eye.    Tiaa  place  b  much  fie^uented  in  tbe 
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summer  months.  Part  of  Wachusett  Pond  lies  in  this  town,  and 
part  in  Westminster,  the  dividing  line  passing  through  it.  In  the 
south-west  part  of  die  town  is  Quinepoxet  Pond,  some  part  of 
which  falls  within  the  limits  of  Holden.  There  are  4  churches^ 
1  Congregational,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Baptist 
Population,  1,267.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Worcester,  and  45  from 
Boston.  In  1837  there  were  50,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured; 
value,  ^0,000;  there  were  75,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured; 
value,  $9,500. 

• 

ROYALSTON. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1752,  to  the 
Hon.  Messrs.  Hubbard,  Erving,  Royal,  Otis,  and  others.  The  grant 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Royalshire,  until  its  incorporation  in 
1765,  when  it  was  called  Royalston,  in  compliment  to  the  latie  CoL 
Isaac  Royal,  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  Before  the  last  French 
war,  some  who  intended  to  settle  at  the  place  began  to  work  upcm 
their  lands,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  put  a  stop  thereto. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  war,  some  people  began  to  work  there 
amin,  and  in  1762  several  families  moved  into  the  place,  the  first 
of  which  came  in  June.  Its  progress  in  improvement  ivas  very 
rapid,  for  in  less  than  three  years  from  that  time  it  was  incorporated 
with  distinct  town  privileges.  In  1766  a  Congregational  church 
was  organized  in  the  town,  and  in  1768  Rev.  Joseph  Lee  was  or- 
dained their  pastor.  Mr.  Lee  continued  an  able  and  faithful  pastor 
more  than  50  years.  His  successor.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  was 
ordained  in  1819.  Among  the  first  settlers  there  were  ahout  10 
Baptist  families.  Their  first  teacher  was  Rev.  ELisha  Rice,  who 
continued  but  a  short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev,  Whitman 
Jacobs,  installed  in  1770. 

The  land  in  this  town  consists  generally  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  is  exoeUent, 
being  suitable  for  tillage  or  grazing.  It  is  watered  by  Miller's  river  and  its  tributary 
waters,  upon  which  is  much  good  meadow.  Several  small  streams,  one  of  whkh  has 
upon  it  a  perpendicular  fall  of  20  feet,  and  descends  100  feet  in  40  rods,  anite  and  fonn 
TuHly  river,  which  pours  into  Miller's  river  a  great  quantity  of  water.  These  various 
streams  afford  a  number  of  good  mill  sites.  Population,  1,629.  Distance,  34  miks  from 
Worcester,  and  70  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  two  woollen  mills,  6  sets  of  ma- 
chinery ;  72,000  yanls  of  cloth  were  manufactured  ;  value,  $72,000 ;  males  employed, 
34 ;  females,  34  ;  there  were  129,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value,  916,225; 
three  manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  815,041; 
hands  employed,  17 ;  there  were  II  saw-mills ;  value  of  lumber,  $18,165;  hands 
ployed,  22. 


RUTLAND 


This  town  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1686,  for  £23  of  tbe 
currency  of  that  time,  and  a  deed  executed  to  Henry  Willard,  Jo- 
seph Rowlandson,  Joseph  Foster,  Benjamin  Willara,  and  C]^rian 
Stevens,  by  Wanapapan  and  Walipunit,  of  Natick,  and  others,  In- 
dian proprietors.     The  general  name  of  this  tract  was  Naquag, 

This  deed  vras  recorded,  but  nothing  further  was  done  with  the  purchase  for  26  yean. 
In  1713,  upon  petition  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  ^enenl  efma, 
eonditionauyi  that  within  7  years'  time  60  families  should  be  settled  opoQ  it.    ~~ 
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dttions'Of  themntbdaKfatfiUed,  the  town  was  inenrporued  b7  the  le^UtiiK,  at 
their  Mar  semon,  in  IT22.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  chosen  nnaunioiiEly  hr 
the  iBhabilanIs  to  tw  their  minister,  bat,  ns  events  unk  place,  was  nevET  settled  with 
them.  The  charch  was  gathered  in  NDVGmt>er,  1727,  uad  at  the  same  lime  Bev.Thomaa 
FriolLwaa  ordained  their  hm  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1740,  and  was  succeeded 
bjr  Bev.  Joseph  Buckminsler  in  1742.  He  pteached  lo  the  people  30  jears,  and  died 
1793  In  about  8  months  he  was  sacreedid  by  Rev.  Hezeltioh  Goodrich.  Mr.  Gofd- 
nch  died  m  1812  and  was  succeeded  bj  Rev  Lnke  B  FoMer  inlSlS  The  next  pas- 
tor Rev  J oMah  Clarke  was  oniamed   n  ItlS 


PMie  BiaUiitgs  in  the  central  pari  ef  RatUmd. 

The  above  is  n  south-western  view  of  the  Congregational  church, 
town-house,  and  hotel,  in  the  central  part  or  Rutland.  These 
buildings  are  situated  on  a  very  elevated  situation,  having  a  com- 
manding prospect  in  almost  every  direction. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  sea  and 
Comiecticut  river,  and  is  hilly  and  very  uneven.  It  has  no  large 
stream,  but  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  Ware  river,  which  afibrds 
power  for  several  mills.  This  is  a  good  grazing  township,  and  the 
inhabitants  export  considerable  bee^  butter,  and  cheese.  There  ia 
fine  fishing  at  Mustapaug  and  Long  ponds.  About  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  meeting-house  is  a  spring,  the  waters  of  which  soon  divide; 

Krt  runs  to  the  Merrtmac  and  part  to  Connecticut  river.  Popn- 
ion,  1,265.  Distance,  13  miles  from  Worcester,  and  51  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1S37  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  26,000 
yards  of  cloth ;  value,  $15,080  ;  there  were  10,304  pairs  of  boots, 
and  5,950  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $23,369 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 37;  females,  13.  The  following  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances from  the  Indians  is  from  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester 
County ; 

"  We  have  said  the  settlers,  in  1721,  invited  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  losettlewiih 
them,  which  invitation  be  accepted.  This  Mr.  Willnrd  had  t>een  ordained  a  minister 
of  Sunderland,  in  the  county  or  Unmpshire,  but  mnlinued  a  very  (idle  lime  with  them 
before  he  wax  dismissed.  After  he  lud  accepted  ihe  itiviiaiion  lo  !ieiile  with  the  pec^ 
ot  Bnllaod,  he  met  with  many  and  great  discoumgemenis,  and  pnrtirularly  by  reason 
of  the  fears  and  dangeni  arising  from  the  Indiana;  soihnt  an  appointment  of  his  instal- 
lation was  dpferrpd.  Hnwever,  at  length  a  day  ivas  ttneil  upon  for  his  !<o1emn  separa- 
tion to  ihe  work  of  the  ministry  in  thai  place,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1723  ;  bul  he  lived 
aot  to  see  the  day,  being  cut  off  b7  Ihe  enemy,  as  shall  be  now  related.  As  Deacon 
ih  Stevens  and  four  of  hiasons  were  malting  hay  in  a  meadow,  at  Batlaiid,aliU)a 
of  the  place  where  tb«  meetiug^toiua  now  iluids,  Angnat  14th,  1733,  tkiy  w«« 
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iorprised  by  five  Indians.  The  father  escaped  in  the  boshes ;  two  of  his  sens  wue 
then  and  there  slain ;  the  other  two,  TPhineas  the  eldest,  and  Isaac  the  yoangest,)  were 
made  prisoners.  Two  of  the  five  Inaians  waylaid  a  Mr.  Davis  and  scjii,  who  that  aAcr- 
noon  were  making  hay  in  a  meadow  not  far  off,  bat,  weary  of  waiting,  they  were  retmn- 
ing  to  the  others,  and  met  Mr.  Willard  in  their  way,  who  was  armed.  One  of  the 
Indians'  guns  missed  fire,  the  others  did  no  execution.  Mr.  Willaid  retomcd  the  fire, 
and  wounded  one  of  them,  it  is  said  mortally  ;  the  other  closed  in  with  Mr.  WiUardy  but 
he  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  him,  had  not  the  other  three  come  to  his 
assistance  ;  and  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  they  killed  Mr.  Willard.  This 
account  Fhineas  Stevens  gave  upon  his  return  from  captiWty,  who  was  a  spectator  ot 
some  part  of  the  tragedy.  The  Indians  having  killed  and  scalped  Mr.  Willaid,  and 
taken  some  of  his  clothes,  went  off  to  Canada,  wkh  the  two  captives  above  nmwwtmA 
They  were  redeemed  in  abinii  a  year.  Phineas  Stevens  was  a  famous  warrior,  a  cap 
tain,  and  a  principal  man  in  buitdin!^  up  and  defending  the  then  young  plantation  Na 
4,  now  Charlestown,  in  New  Hampshire  state.  Isaac  Stevens  lived  at  RatJand.  They 
have  both  been  deati  many  years.  On  the  3il  of  August,  1724.  the  Indians  came  again 
upon  Rutland,  killed  three  persons,  wounded  one,  and  made  another  prisoner.  This  is 
as  I  find  it  related  in  Governor  Hutchmson's  history.  Others  speak  of  but  two  kiDed; 
bat  the  names  of  the  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoner,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Thb 
was  the  last  mischief  done  at  Rutland  by  the  Indians,  so  £eur  as  we  can  learn." 


SHREWSBURY. 

This  township  was  granted  to  certain  persons  in  1717,  most  of 
whom  belonged  to  Marlborough,  and  was  originally  larger  than  at 
present.  It  began  to  be  settled  the  same  year  by  a  few  people  firain 
Marlborough ;  but  the  settlement  did  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  some 
other  towns  in  its  vicinity.  Indeed,  at  that  time  people,  not  deem- 
ing it  a  good  tract  of  land,  passed  through  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence elsewhere.  Such  progress  was,  however,  made,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  that  appHcation  was  made  to  the  general  court  to  be 
invested  with  full  town  privileges.  This  petition  was  granted,  and 
the  town  incorporated  in  1727.  The  town  originally  included  most 
of  what  is  now  Boylston,  most  of  West  Boylston,  and  a  portion  of 
Sterling,  Westborough,  and  Grafton.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  name  of  Indian,  as  is  stated,  does  not  occur  on  the  records  of  the 
town.  They  had,  some  years  before,  retired  to  a  distance  too  great 
to  alarm  the  first  settlers. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  touTi  on  the  4lh  of  December,  1723.  Rev.  Job 
Cashing  was  settled  as  their  pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  He  died  in  1760,  and  wis 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Sumner,  D.  D.,  who  wns  ordained  in  1762.  The  next  minis- 
ter, Rev.  Samuel  B.  IngersoU,  was  settled  in  1820,  and  died  the  same  year.     He 


succeeded,  in  1821,  by  Rev.  Edwards  \V'hipple.  Rev.  George  Allen,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1823.  The  first  meciin^-honse  was  erected  in  1721.  The  cost  of  the 
buildin«^  was  defrayed  by  a  tax  of  £5  on  each  proprietor,  which  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  £210.  After  a  lapse  of  about  40  years,  the  >o('iciy  voted,  in  October,  1764,  to  boiM 
a  new  meetins^-house,  »>0  feet  in  length  and  4J  in  width.  The  Baptist  society  in  this 
town  was  formed  in  i8l2,  and  their  meetinj?-honse  built  in  1813,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$450.  Mr.  Elias  McGrej^ory  was  their  first  settled  minister,  ordained  June  17,  1818. 
The  Restoration  society  was  formed  April,  1820,  and  was  incorporated  in  1824. 

Tlie  following  is  a  .southern  view  of  the  Congregational  church, 
which,  with  the  principal  part  of  tlie  village,  stands  on  a  commanding 
elevation.  Distance,  f)  miles  from  Worcester,  and  36  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,507.  Tliis  is  principally  an  agricnltiiral  town.  In 
1837  there  were  93,101  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  §88,993; 
males  employed,  140;  females,  109;  value  of  clothing  manufac- 
tured, $60,000. 

This  town  presents  to  the  eye  an  uneven  sorfitce,  variegated  with 
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hills  and  valleys  A  nnge  ofhiqlilaiKi,  oxtcnJiiig  from  north  to 
south,  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  iminerous 
awEtlls  and  traots  of  rolling  land,  which  are  most  of  lliem  in  good 
cultivation,  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions  from  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  landscape.  The  town  is 
well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  though  there  arc  no  large 
rivers  in  the  town.  Long  pond,  called  by  llic  natives  Qninsigamom, 
lying  in  this  town  by  the  line  of  Worcester,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
water.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  nearly  four  miles  long  as 
it  runs,  and  from  101)  rods  to  near  a  mile  in  width.  The  water  i^ 
in  general,  of  considerable  depth  ;  in  some  places  it  has  been  found 
to  be  9U  feet  deep.  There  are  twelve  islands  in  this  pond,  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  Stratton's  Island,  which  contains  loO  acres  under  culti- 
vation, has  several  families  living  upon  it.  Someof  the  other  islands 
are  moto  or  less  cultivated.  This  pond  is  the  principal  feeder  of 
Blackstnne  canal.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  town  is  a  la^e 
mnadow,  whicli  contains  excellent  peat. 

The  following  accoimt  of  a  fire  which  took  place  in  the  infancy 
of  the  settlement  is  from  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  Aug.  15, 1723 : 
"  R«stm,  August  V.lh,  17Z3. 

"An  exact  ftcconnl  of  the  nwfiil  burninji  of  Cnpl.  John  Keyes's  house,  wilh  flTepec- 
■oDKin  iu  lU  Shreu-sborT,  iu  iti^  nis;lii  btiiu-vcn  ific  Tlh  and  llilh<>rilii&mst.,iakRn  from 
K  letter  of  ihe  Rrv.  .Mr.  Bmk  of  ^I.1ri borough,  unit  frnm  the  mmilh  of  Mr,  Ebcneaer 
Broszof  the  siime.  ruminlf  «f  Ipxn-icb.  the  only  person  of  ihose  who  lodged  iu  the 
house  Willi.  I>y  n  cliMiiiiciiisliiii);  proviileniMi,  e.'<i'n|ic>l  llie  ll'imes. 

"Cap.  Keves  <r.w  IiuiHinu'  Jiu  K'h^b  ahi.in  uin-;  or  len  fci-t  off  his  old  «nr.  It  ms 
alnuMt  finiiilinl.  And  Mr.  Wtasx  aforesiid.  i:ie  cnrpcnirr,  n-ith  his  brother  Abiel,  of  17 
Tenm  of  ii!^>.  nnrl  Willinm  Onk.s  '>f  !>*,  hix  nr-Mvniien<,  "'ere  vnrkini;  nboul  it.  Cipl. 
Keye:'.  villi  hiH  wife  and  f-iitr  dnuKhtern.  Iii.l'^l  in  the  old  one ;  and  the  three  carpen- 
lers,  with  three  srnw  of  tlie  Cnptain's.  \'n.  Snioinoii  'if  tMvnty,  John  of  ihirti-cn,  nnd  Sie- 
pbenof  six  yeiinof  ap,  l.iy  in  the  new.  On  ilie  Weiltirsihy  night,  pHnsiol)eii,tbey 
look  a  more  ihnn  ofilinnry  enre  of  ihe  lire,  Ivins  excited  thereto  by  the  i^yinfc  of  one, 
H'.  woHid  Jitil  hare  ft*  i(nH(i>  huriit  for  aa  hm^rrd  fOHHili ;  nnd  the  raply  of  another,  Hi 
waKlit  noi  fnr  tira  hnaiifi.  \]\tai  n'hii^h.  they  carcfnlly  rnkcilnirnyine  chips  lying  near 
it,  and  Slaved  (ill  the  rest  n^rc  nlmoM  Ininii  out  j  nnd  then  ihry  went  all  »ix  tocher 
into  three  be.ls  in  oneof  Iherhambers;  andn-erc  verycheerlyandrnt-rry  althcirgoinf 
lo  bed,  which  wa«  ahnut  ten  of  the  rlork. 

"Bol  about  iniJniitht  Jlr.  BrassuTifiawaked  with  a  notion  of  Ihe  hoosebein^on  tire, 
utd  ■  multitude  rallini;  to  (jueneh  it  {  wiib  vhich  he  got  up,  saw  nnhin-!,  heard  no 
Toiee,  bat  could  hardly  fetch  any  breath,  through  Ihe  stilling  smoke ;  concluded  Iba 
hata  wu  on  fli«,  peiMved  lomebody  lUriog,  afniiui  vhom  ba  hit  two  or  ihne  tiuMB 
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in  the  dark :  And  not  being  able  to  speak,  or  to  breathe  any  longer,  and  strikiDg  hia 
forehead  a^inst  the  chimney,  he  thought  of  the  window  and  happily  found  it.  When 
he  gained  it,  he  tarried  a  minute,  holding  it  fast  with  one  hand,  and  reaching  oat  the 
other,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  or  other  to  save  them,  till  the  smoke  and  fire  came 
so  thick  and  scorching  upon  him,  he  could  endure  no  longer ;  and  hearing  no  ncMse  in  the 
chamber,  only,  as  he  thought,  a  faint  groan  or  two,  he  was  forced  to  jump  ont,  and,  the 
window  being  small,  head  foremost  -,  though  he  supposes,  by  God's  good  providence,  he 
turned  before  he  came  to  the  ground.  As  Mr.  Bragg  was  just  got  up  again,  Capt. 
Keyes,  being  awaked  in  the  old  house,  was  coming  to  this  side  of  the  new,  and  met  him. 
But  the  flame  immediately  burst  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  house  was  quickly  all  on 
a  light  fire.  No  noise  was  heard  of  the  other  five  who  perished  ;  and  it  is  very  ques 
tionablc  whether  more  than  one  of  them  moved  ont  of  their  beds.  The  old  house  was 
also  burnt,  and  almost  every  thing  in  it ;  but  the  people  were  saved,  through  tfa«  great 
goodness  of  God.  But  n  most  dreadful  sight  it  was  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  5  hodie» 
frying  m  the  fire,  among  the  timbers  fallen  down  in  the  cellar,  till  towards  the  evening, 
when  the  few  almost  consumed  fragments,  without  heads  or  limbs,  were  g^th^red,  pat 
into  one  coffin,  and  buried.  Fsalm  Ixvi.  3,  Say  unto  Godj  How  terrible  art  thou  nt  tkff 
works !  James  iv.  15ih,  Te  know  not  what  shall  be  9h  the  morrow,  Luke  zii.  40th,  Be 
ye  therefore  ready. ^'^    Thus  far  the  newspaper. 

'<  The  Capt.  Keyes  above  named  was  afterwards  the  well-known  and  mach  esteemed 
Major  John  Keyes,  who  died  in  Shrewsbury,  not  many  years  since,  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  The  new  house  which  was  burnt  stootl  on  the  great  road,  about  three  qaarten  of 
a  mile  eastward  from  the  present  meeting-house ;  and  upon  the  same  spot  a  large 
dwelling-house  now  stands.^' 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Gren.  Ward, 
in  the  grave-yard  back  of  the  church,  represented  in  the  engraving: 

Sicrpd  to  tho  memary  of  thn  Honorable  AnemM  Ward,  Eqr.,  who  was  bom  la  ShfewAory,  Mar.  17V, 
gnduated  at  HanranI  College  174^t.  Being  funi»hed  with  natural  and  acquired  abilitiM  fer  puMic  and  kt- 
portant  Xtmm,  in  1751  he  was  commLstrioned  a  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  in  1762  he  waa  appobiiad  a  Juatiaaof 
the  Court  of  Cnmmnn  Plean  in  thi«  county ;  in  1776  wa«  made  president  of  the  said  cobrt.  His  firm  atlatlh 
ment  to  the  rights  of  man  iudiice«l  him  m  take  an  active  part  in  thecamw  of  America,  and  when  tha  can- 
troveray  with  Great  Briuin  Wiui  about  tube  deciiled  by  the  sword,  he  conncnted  to  take  the  command  of  tlto 
American  army,  and  «>nttniicd  in  coumiand  during  a  moat  critical  period  of  the  contest.  In  1779  he  wm 
q)puinted  a  member  of  Cuu^rpss,  ami  by  the  free  siiflhifM  of  his  fellow- c it iznna  was  repeatodlr  elected  a 
member  under  thi>  Federal  Guvernnient,  and  ciMitiuued  in  elevated  public  titaiinns  until  age  and  bodily  ^ 
flrmity  canstraiucd  him  to  retire.  tSuch  waa  the  firmness  of  his  mmd  titat  he  was  swayed  neither  by  tha 
applause  or  censureit  of  man,  but  appeared  ever  to  act  under  a  senae  of  duty  and  accountabiUiy  to  God,  la 
every  public  station  he  aoiuitted  himaelf  with  dignity,  aliility,  and  hitegrity,  and  his  memory  will  Jcm  bt 
prackiaa  with  the  ihends  of  liberty  and  religion.    He  died  Oct.  flS,  180B,  in  the  73d  year  of  hii 


SOUTHBOROUGH, 

This  town  was  taken  from  the  ancient  town  of  Marlborough,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  about  south 
from  that  town.    It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1727. 
The  first  church  was  embodied  here  in  1730,  and  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Stone  ordained  tlie  first  pastor.     He  remained  with  the  people  till 
his  death,  in  1781,  after  wliich  the  church  was  destituteof  a  settled 
minister  till  1791,  wlien  Rev.  Samuel  Sumner  was  ordjiined.    The 
next  pastor,  Rev.  Jeroboam  Parker,  was  ordained  in  1799,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  D.  Sweet.     Rev.  Walter  Pollet  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1832.     This  church  was 
organized  in  1831.    There  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  town.    Popu- 
lation, 1,113.    Distance,  1.5  miles  from  Worcester;  and  30  from  Bos- 
ton.    The  surface  of  this  town  is  moderately  uneven,  arid  the  soil 
productive.    It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  and  brooks, 
in  1837,  there  was  a  small  woollen  mill  in  the  town;  there  weie 
manufactured  170  pairs  of  boots  and  39,312  pairs  of  shoes;  value, 
$31,560;  males  employed,  80;   females,  75.    Thwe  weie  6,500 
straw  bonnets  manufactured ;  value,  $9,000. 


SOUTHBRIDGE. 

SoDTHBHiDGE  was  Originally  a  part  of  Sturbridgc,  Chariton,  and 
Dudley.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1814.  The  firstchiirch 
was  organized  here  in  ISOl,  and  Rev.  Jason  Park  was  ordained  the 
first  pastor  in  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rt'v.  Henry  J.  Lamb, 
who  was  ordained  in  1833.  His  snwossor,  Rev.  Kher  Carpenter, 
was  installed  in  183.5.  There  are  3  chnrHies,  1  Congregational,  I 
Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


Saak-taaem  cute  pf  the  fc/ttrnl  part  of  SiriiMridgt. 

The  abore  is  a  south-eastern  view  in  this  flourishing  village, 
which  consists  of  about  40  or  50  dwelling-houses,  besides  other 
buildings.  The  Baptist  church  is  seen  on  the  right;  the  South- 
bridge  Dank,  Hotel,  &c.,  on  the  left.  ITie  township  is  watered  by 
the  Quinncbaiig,  whicli  jiasso.'i  centrally  through  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, 1,74().  liisiance,  21)  miles  from  Worcester,  and  00  from 
Boston.  In  1S37  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  6,8-ii  spindles;  1,139,160 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  .'ftO.'S.^Oli;  males 
employed,  83 ;  females,  .Sft ;  one  woollen  mill,  4  sots  of  machinery; 
50,OIH»  yards  of  cloth  were  maniifacinred;  value,  8I;'»0,()00;  males 
employed,  7.5 ;  females,  50;  boots  manufactured, 5tt0 pairs;  shoes, 
li'>,4r5;  valne,  §tl-'»)"'-;  males  employed,  17;  females,  14. 

In  ISOl  lheinh:ibiiant^of  ihpsunih-caswmswiionof  Riurhriilee,  (nnwSnnrhbriilne,)' 
ninfly  in  numbrr.  werp,  nwin  Ihpir  p-(iti»n.  iniNitporati-rt  inm  a  PiJl  Pariilk.  Thece 
<K)  personii,  viih  ihrir  I'ainilirN.  rciniii'il  rnlliFra  itisiinrl  rmniiiuniiy  lor  mnny  j-eanjand 
llw  place  ofibeir  re^iJein'e  vas  genially  known  by  the  uauw  ot  Iloatst  IWii. 


SPENCER. 


The  whole  of  this  town  was  inehidod  in  the  original  grant  of 
Leicester.  It  was  made  a  parish  in  the  year  17.14.  by  the  name  of 
the  West  Parish  of  lAMoester,  and  was  incorporated  atovn  in  17S3, 
by  the  name  of  Spencer.  The  church  was  organized  here  in  1744, 
and  Rev.  Joshua  Haton  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same  year. 
He  c<Mitinued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  suc- 
Meded,  the  next  year,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Pope.    The  next  minister 
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was  Rev.  Stephen  Crosby,  who  was  settled  in  1819.     Mr.  Crosby 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Levi  Packard,  in  1826. 


Sovth-trtst  viem  of  Spfnttr. 

The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part 
of  Spencer,  a.s  it  is  entered  from  the  westward,  upon  th.e  road  to 
Brookfield.  The  Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  right,  on  the 
elevated  ground  in  the  distance.  The  Univcrsalist  church  is  the 
building  with  a  tower,  standing  in  the  compact  part  of  the  village, 
which  consists  of  about  4(1  dwelling-houses. 

This  town  is  elevated,  and  is  said  to  be  950  feet  abovo  the  tide 
waters  in  Boston  harbor.  Tlic  surface  is  rough  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  very  fertilo.  It  is  watered  by  many  streams,  which  run 
through  the  dilTereut  parts;  but  none  of  thorn  are  of  much  .size. 
Seven-Mile  river  is  the  largest.  There  are  3  churches.  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Uuiversalist.  Population,  2,085,  Dis- 
tance, 11  miles  from  Worcester,  and  .'il  from  Boston.  In  1S37  there 
were  2  woollen  mills,  4srts  of  machinery  ;  34,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured ;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $87,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 31 ;  females,  23;  there  were  52,091  pairs  of  boots  and  2,940 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $106,496;  males  employed, 
162 ;  females,  2ft ;  four  wire-drawing  mills ;  19  tons  of  wire  manu- 
factured; value,  ®10,1S0;  ten  hands  employed;  there  were  2 
powder  mills;  ICaj-iOO  lbs.  of  powiior  were  manufactured  ;  value, 
914,500;  there  were  29,600  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value, 
$7,000. 


STERLING. 


This  was  for  many  years  the  second  parish  in  Lancaster,  and  \n» 
usually  called  Chocksct.  It  was  made  n  separate  parish  in  the 
year  1743,  and  remained  united  with  Liancaster  until  April  35, 
1781 ;  when  it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legisrntnre,  and 
received  its  present  name  in  compliment  to  Lord  Sterling,  of  Nev 
Jersey,  who  served  as  a  general  in  the  American  amly  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war. 

The  first  inhibilBnU  established  thenuelves  in  tUi  town  ueulju  1720.  OanulM 
BMnui  wu  Uw  fim  inlubiiaiu,  and  ^re*  iminc^tely  lUknrad.  ti]  Suawl  Skv^Wi 
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Benjamin  Haughton,  David  Osgood,  and  Jonathan  Os^rood.  They  were  all  natives  of 
Lancaster  old  parish,  and  of  families  who  had  long  resided  there.  Their  houses  were 
all  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  lying  north-westerly  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1742.  The  church  was  gathered  Dec.  19,  1744,  and 
Rev.  John  Mellen  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  day.  The  second  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  1799,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  was  dedicated  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  year  1800.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Mellen  was  Rev.  Reuben  Holcomb, 
who  was  ordained  in  1779  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lemuel  Capen,  who  was  ordain* 
cd  in  1815.    Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1819. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  there  is  very 
little  broken  or  waste  land  in  it.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  in 
rich  abundance,  to  repay  the  husbandman  for  its  cultivation.  The 
land  is  naturally  moist,  and  by  the  help  of  the  rivulets  the  water 
may  be  turned  over  the  sides  of  most  of  the  hills.  There  is  but 
one  river  in  this  town,  called  Still  river,  from  the  placid  motion  of 
its  waters.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  an  uncom- 
monly beautiful  little  village,  consisting  of  2  churches  and  about 
20  dwelling-houses.  Population,  1,650.  Distance,  11  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  40  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  24  manufac- 
tories of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  the  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware  was  $53,228;  hands  employed,  80.  There  were  22,500 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $7,200;  value  of  scythe 
snaiths  manufactured,  $5,000. 


STURBRIDGE. 


The  land  of  this  town  was  originally  granted,  in  1729,  to  seve- 
ral petitioners  of  Medfield,  aqd  many  of  the  first  settlers  were  from 
that  town,  and  hence  the  place  was  called  New  Medfield,  until  its 
incorporation  in  1738,  when  it  received  the  name  of  Sturbridge. 
The  following,  respecting  the  first  settlers,  is  from  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Clark's  Historical  Sketch  of  Sturbridge,  published  in  1838  : 

"  Henry  FMce,  one  of  the  ariginal  proprietors,  and  his  bnither  Daniel,  pitched  their  tent  near  the  topoT  tlia 
hill  which  has  ever  aincn  borne  their  name.  They  hiid  hnen  at  work  hvr  mme  time  without  knowing  which 
way  thoy  muA  look  Unr  their  nearest  neighbor,  or  whether  indeed  they  hnd  a  nci.rfabor  nearer  thui  one  of 
the  ailj.icent  towns.  At  lenjrth  on  a  clear  aAemoon  tliey  heanl  the  nound  of  an  axe  far'  off  lo  a  snutherly 
direction,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  It.  The  Individual  whoie  sulitary  axe  they  beard  hid  also  been  attracted 
by  the  »wn(\  of  theirs,  and  wad  advancinf  towardu  them  o,i  thi^  mme  errand,  'lliey  camf.  in  sisrht  of  one 
another,  on  oppiwite  sidi^  of  the  Quinnhaui^  river.  By  felling  two  tn^eH  into  the  Mtreun.  oiii;  fnim  each  bank, 
a  bridge  wan  constructed  on  whicli  they  were  able  to  meet  und  exch.inee  8alutiti«>n)«.  The  uukitown  man 
of  the  axe  vtm  foimd  to  be  Jame*  Deiiiifrm,  one  of  the  propriefon*.  who,  in  the  ahit'.'nce  ofa  btHter  home,  had 
taken  IndirinirH  in  a  cvir^,  which  in  still  to  be  aeen  wn  lux  fmrn  Weittvill.  la  that  lonely  den  he  contmued 
hw  abode,  it  ht  said,  till  a  neii^hiiorini^  wolf,  who  pn«bably  hail  a  prior  cliiini  id  the  preinisRs.  sigiulled  a  wish 
to  take  piA-Nsiuion,  when  Mr.  DeniMon  peaceably  withdrew  and  biiiit  him  a  hmue  of  hin  own. 

"  Fiir  some  time  after  the  wi>rk  of  clearing  the  fcin>:<t  had  been  undertiken,  no  one  had  ventnred  to  spend 
the  tnntfr  in  a  place  ho  d*9r>lale  and  distant  from  the  track  of  man.  The  pn)prietorB.  (v  whoiniMierer  tbejr 
employeil,  iwually  came  in  the  sprinir,  and  returned  to  their  reApcctire  towns  in  the  autumn.  Joeeph  i^ihh, 
witti  no  other  companitm  than  hw  faithAil  dog,  was  the  6ri<t  whit  encountered  the  rigors  of  winter  in  Star- 
bridge.  Alexander  Selkirk  was  not  more  secluded  from  human  siKiety  on  the  bland  of  Juan  Femandei, 
than  Mr.  Smith  was  in  thin  place  during  fiiur  months,  havine  neither  seen  nor  huanl  f)mm  a  human  beinc 
In  all  that  time.  The  cellar  which  protected  his  frusal  More  from  the  frovts  of  that  dreary  winter  may  stiu 
be  seen  on  the  farm  of  Jabes  Harding,  Esq.,  not  fu  from  an  aged  pear-troe,  which  Mr.  Smith  is  sakl  m  hart 
planted  soon  after  be  came." 

The  proprietors  built  a  meeting-honse,  which  was  consecrated,  id  1733,  by  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Baxter,  of  Medfield.  In  1736  the  Rev.  Caleb  Rice  was  ordained  pastor.  About 
1747,  a  number  of  his  church,  conceiving  they  had  received  new  light,  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  people,  separated  from  him.  Mr.  Rice  died  in  1759.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Joshua  Paine,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  Rev.  Otis  Lane,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  in  1819.  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Clark  succeeded  Mr.  Bond  in  1831.    The  persons  who  separated  from  Mr.  Sice's 
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chnfch  fbrmed  thflnselves  into  a  Baptist  church  about  1750.  The  first  meeting-hoiBa 
of  ibis  society  was  built  on  Tisk'x  Hitl,  in  1T&4.  Rev.  William  Ewing  was  (hnr  fint 
TniDister.  Iler.  Jordan  Dod^e  was  ordained  Iheir  poi^lor  in  1164.  and  vtas  dismissed  in 
1TB8,  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  b'bs  ordained  in  17E)6.  Hissncen- 
Ror,  Rev.  Addison  Porter,  v.-as  inslalled  in  1833.  Bev.  Isaac  Merriam  and  Ke».  0. 0. 
Sleaxns  have  been  (he  succeeding  paalors. 

The  central  village  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  hills,  which  are 
about  two  miles  apart.  The  soil  in  this  valley  is  fertile.  The  vil- 
lage consists  of  about  30  dwetling-hoitses,  a  Congregational  and 
BapUst  church.  The  engraving  shows  llie  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  it  appears  when  seen  from  the  north-east,  upon  the  Charltoa 
roiid.  Population,  2,004.  Distance,  18  miles  froniWorcester.and 
68  from  Boston.  The  Qninebaug  has  it^  source  in  this  town  ;  it 
originates  from  near  Lead-mine  pond,  takes  a  circuitous  course  into 
Union,  Holland,  Brimfield,  and  back  into  Slurbridge.  Upon  this 
stream  are  considerable  tracts  of  interval  and  meadow  lands.  Tliere 
are  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town,  near  one  of  wliicli,  called  L.ead- 
mine  pond,  a  number  of  advenlurcrs  from  Europe,  many  years 
since,  dug  deep  for  ore,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  they  car- 
tied  with  them  to  England.     They  never,  however,  returned. 
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In  1S37  there  were  6  cotton  mills,  8,6fi4  spindles ;  829,749  yards 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufacmred ;  value,  ®1I7,134  ;  males  em- 
ployed, 71;  females,  117;  there  were  manufactured  2,220  pairs  of 
boots,  and  12,660  pairs  of  shoes;  value,  $18,306  40;  males  em- 
ployed, 35;  females,  15;  value  of  pocket  rifles  manufactured, 
$20,275 ;  hands  employed,  36. 

In  th*  mnhem  jsn  of  ihe  lown^lp  It  an  rnrulr*  inct  of  brDtam  tind,  called  BnHknrck.  new  wUck 
tba  Brakneck  pnid  in  Untcm,  Conn.,  uk»  tu  ria.  A  Islfa  of  roeta  in  Ihk  mti  eamOt  aboot  •  mit, 
which,  !□  mamc  piKH,  la  100 1^«  perpondleulu'.  Thbi  Isdn  ha  t«n  ■  gnM  alna  tti  niUnn^k—  li  ■• 
■uted  Lhil  in  nldladr,  the  wifb  of  in  etlnwivB  Annpr  b/  thinamof  HnwinLllihii  In  ihia* 
hir  dairy  builus  mt  dma  hlho  ranmlDi.  ill  Ilia  lHai>thDfMij,nrwlio^out  Hid  kill 


SUTTON. 
Tms  town  was  originally  purchased  by  a  number  of  persons  of 
John  Wampus,  a  sachem,  and  his  company  of  Indians,  who  claim- 
ed it,  and  was  confirmed  to  the  purchasers  by  the  general  court  in 
1704.  It  was  formed  into  a  township  and  called  Sutton  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1715.  The  settling  of  the  town  was  retard- 
ed for  some  time  by  reason  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  1710,  ihree  families  nerc  sealed  id  ihp  place,  and  spent  ihe  sncceedin* 
wiDter  there,  which  was  thai  of  the  great  snuw.  This  snow  fell  on  some  of  the  last 
days  of  Fchroarj-,  (O.  S.)  and  came  so  dwp  that  il  irholly  covered  over  Ihe  hut  in  which 
one  oT  ihc  families  lived.  The  miti  licing  from  home,  the  family  would  probably  hsTe 
Buffered  much,  had  not  an  Indian,  who  knew  ihe  cirrumstancca,  come  to  their  relief. 
He  found  ihe  cottage  only  by  ihe  hole  which  Ihe  smoke  from  ihe  fireplace  had  mad« 
through  the  snow.  In  September,  1717,  Ihe  first  child  was  bom  in  the  lown,  named 
Abigail  Marsh,  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Marsh. 


Congngational  Churth,  SkIM. 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Sutton,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  in  various  directlcais.  At  present  there  are  but 
few  houses  in  Ihe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing. It  is  watered  by  the  Blackslone  river,  and  the  Blackstone 
canal  passes  on  the  northern  border.  The  township  is  generally 
hilly,  lliougli  of  good  soil.  It  contains  soap-slone,  and  excellent 
granite  for  building.  In  the  town  arc  2  ('oitgregational  nieeling- 
houscs,  2  Haplint.  and  I  Episcopal.  Population,  2,4.'>7.  Distance, 
10  miles  from  Worcester,  and  41  from  IJoston.  Wilkinsonville, 
a  small  manufacturing  village,  contaiiiiiig  an  Kpiscopal  church,  is 
on  Blackstone  river,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town.  In  1837 
there  were  in  the  hmits  of  the  town  4  cotton  mills,  7,356  spindles; 
1,3111,727  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$12r>,.572;  males  employed,  94;  females,  100;  2  woollen  mills,  4 
sets  of  machinery;  82,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $110,000;  males  employed,  40;  females,  24.  There  wera 
2,000  dozen  of  shuttles  manufactured;  value,  (10,000;  hands  em- 
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ployed,  12.  Boots  manufactured,  9,314  pain;  shoes,  61,968  pain; 
value,  $!}5,656;  males  employed,  103;  femalea,  99.  Spmdles 
manufactured,  30,000;  vahie,  $3,000.  Value  of  scythes  manobc- 
tured,  S3,a)0. 

The  first  cbarch  in  Salton  van  organized  in  the  fall  ot  1720,  and  Rer.  Jota 
MeKinMiy  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  a  native  i>(  Seotlnnd,  and  vss  then  oh- 
cated.  He  tiKJ  dismiiised  in  1726,  ami  was  succei^ded  the  next  year  by  Rer.  Dand 
Hall.  D.  D.,  who,  nOiT  a  hfe  of  usttulnes-s.  .lied  r.bi'.  He  »-as  succeeded  by  Rer.Ed- 
iDund  Mills,  in  1T>").  The  neii  pastor.  Rev.  John  Malthy,  o-as  ordataed  in  1536.  A 
auccessoT,  Iter.  Hiram  Trai-y.  wax  ordained  in  l-^U.  the  secnoil  parish  ia  Enui 
«as  iDfiirpotated  hy  the  lesn^laiure  in  1713.  Kev.  James  Wilman  was  tb«ir  ISni  pw- 
lor, orilained  in  I'lT.  The  first  Baptist  twioty  it)  tlie  lomi  was  liinned  in  17^5. sal 
Rev.  Benjamin  ^Inrsh  was  ll^^linn[  thrir  trliler.  Of  the  Baptist  society  in  ihc  fcqtk- 
cut  part  of  the  town,  Elder  Wm.  Bochelder  was  the  Ticst  pastor,  ordained  in  1793. 


TEMPLKTON, 
This  town  was  an  original  firant  to  rcrtain  pprson.s  who  did  spr- 
rice  in  Kinjr  Philip's  war.  or  to  thoir  luir,'!,  and  w.is  kiion-ii  liyili" 


Narth  twr  o/  Ttntjilaon,  (tinlral  jiarl.) 


name  of  Narra^nsett  \o.  6  until  its  incorporation,  in  1762,  when 
the  name  of  Templcton  was  given  to  it.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  tract  was  held  at  Concord,  in  1733. 

Its  settlement  wa!>  really  rpta  riled  throiifch  danger  from  the  Indian*,  baiafkertbt 
e\aft  o(  the  French  wnrs  inhahiiann  inared  in  nnd  the  .<vttlemeni  rapidlr  inpnn-eJ. 
The  firstchurrhM-aspathereil  here  in  1735.  onil  Rsv.  Daniel  Pond  w7i.*or.l,iinedF«S(T. 
He  was  diMnis^nl  in  HflO,  nnd  sun^cded  by  Itei-.  Ehennter  Sparhawk  in  I7fii  The 
next  minifiier.  Rev.  ChatlM  Wcllinston.  was  ordained  in  lSii7.  Bev.  Lrmnel  P  Bwes 
was  installi-t  paiior  of  the  second  church  in  1833.    He  was  succeeded  by  Rer.  Lens 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  of  uneven  surface,  but  contains  ranch 
good  land.  It  is  watered  by  hranchcs  of  miller's  and  Chicopee 
rivers,  and  has  many  excellent  mill-sites.  The  engravinR  abow 
ia  a  north  view  in  the  village  of  Templeion,  which  consists  of  3 
churches  and  abonl  30  dwollinc-hoiises.  The  I'nitarian  church  ii 
seen  on  the  right,  the  Orthodox  on  the  IcO.  Distance,  24  miiw 
frotn  AVorcester,  30  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Royalston,  8  fnm 
Atho],  and  5S  from  Boston.    Population,  1,690.    Ia  1837  thoe 
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was  1  woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  30,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  maniifRctnred ;  value,  $30,000;  males  employed,  15;  females, 
15.  There  were  8,S30  pairs  of  boote  and  9,280  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured;  value,  $22,327;  palm-leaf  hats  manufacturec|t 
117,304;  value,  $22,108.  There  were  9  manufactories  for  chairs 
and  cabinet  ware;  value,  $12,586;  hands  employed,  22.  Then 
was  1  manufactory  for  tin  ware,  1  for  shovels,  sjHides,  forks  or  hoes, 
and  1  air  and  cupola  furnace.  Eleven  saw-miUs;  lumber  sawed. 
1,986,000  feet ;  value,  $16,040. 


This  town  is  not  an  original  grant,  but  was  taken  from  Mendon, 
Sutton,  anri  Hopkinton.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court 
in  173i).     The  first  church  was  formed  in  this  town  soon  after  its 


SoHlhtnt  tietu  af  the  railTml  part  ff  UploH. 

incorporation,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  ordained  their  pa.'itor.  Ha 
remained  a  few  years  with  the  people,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Elisha  Fish,  (from  Stonington,  Conn.,)  ordained 
in  1751.  He  died  in  179'i.  The  next  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wood,  was  ordained  in  1796.  The  society  of  Baptists 
originated  about  1750,  and  (he  next  year  Rev.  Abraham  Bloss  wu 
ordained  their  teaching  elder.  Thisiown  presents  a  varied  surface, 
changing  from  smooth  to  rough,  ami  from  hilly  to  more  level  ground. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  ia  pretty  well  watered.  A  small 
stream,  known  by  the  name  of  West  river,  passes  throush  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and  flows  into  the  Blackstone  in  the  Tower  part 
of  Uxbridge.  The  village  consists  of  abont  50  dwotling-housea,  and 
a  Congregational  church,  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 
Pqralation,  1,451.  Distance,  14  miles  S.  R  of  Worcester,  and 
36  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  1  woollen  mill ;  2  sets  of  ma- 
chinery; 31,200  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $15,600; 
boots  manufactured,  3,500  pairs;  shoes,  117,699  pairs;  value, 
$107,7%  84 ;  males  employed,  156 ;  females,  81 ;  there  were  14,000 
Mmw  bonnets  maauCsctured :  value,  $35,110. 
81 
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UXBRIDGE. 

This  town  is  composed  of  what  was  formerly  the  western  part 
of  Mendon,  it  was  set  off  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  gen»*' 
ral  court  in  Jnnc,  1727,  and  then  received  its  present  name.  TYte 
Indian  name  was  Wacantuck,  It  was  larger  at  first  than  at  preaoil, 
Mtiie  north  part,  in  1772,  was  set  off  and  made  a  distinct  towii,  by 
the  name  of  Northbridgc. 


Sautktm  n'tiv  0/  tk*  eattrtd  part  af  Vtbiiipf. 


AdMrth  mt  grnhfrrd  hen-  in  1731.(nndFT  iho  ilitvrtion  of  Rrr.  Joseph  Dwr.vf 
Kcndan,)  of  wUch  Rev.  Nnlh.in  Welib  irnx  (•ntninnl  rlMht.  He  rotitinnel  inik  te 
tEO[de41reBn,tilIhisilr3ih.  in  ITTS.  nnilwossuiTniW  by  R'-v.  HraekiahCfaapon^ 
<«daiiKd  ID  1774.  He  wns  Uistiiis^'nl  in  17K1,  nnil  in  17-'>3  i:<-\-.  Josiih  SpanMiug  sae- 
ceolad,  vbo,  conlinuing  but  alioiit  \  ynirs.  was  siii:MPdi>d  hy  Iti'V.  Samoc-I  JadHU,  «l« 
iru  nnlaiDed  in  17<K!.  Rev.  Samuel  Chrki'  wns  inslnlW  pnsliir  <if  ihe  parish  cfanA 
in  1833.  Rev.  David  A.  Gmsrenor.  Ihe  pnsiiit  nf  the  snmiil  i-'huich,  was  tetllcd  ■ 
VSXl.    Tbere  is  a  Fnends'  rhurch  in  this  luvn. 

The  above  is  a  sonthcm  view  of  ihr  central  part  of  rxbridge. 
taken  from  the  residence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Orosvonor.  The  rnitarian 
church,  a  gothic  stnictiirc,  appears  in  the  central  part;  the  other 
Congregational  rhiirch  is  s(<en  on  the  lefl.  f^mo  nl'  the  huildinfn 
in  Rf^rson's  village,  nearly  two  miles  from  rhe  center,  are  diiwemed 
in  the  extreme  distance.  Population.  2,240.  Distance,  18  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  3S  from  Itosttm. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  and  lloitrishinc  town  ;  the  center  is  levri 
and  has  a  light  soil;  the  snrroimdini;  hills  are  moist,  and  better 
adapted  to  grazing  an>l  orchards.  'Inhere  are  in  the  town  a  quarry 
of  stone,  easily  wrought  and  highly  valuable,  and  an  iron  mine, 
from  which  much  ore  has  been  taken.  Txhrid^  enjoys  important 
advantages  in  being  sitimied,  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  nn  the 
Blackstone  river  and  canal,  as  well  as  from  tlin  water  power  of 
West  and  Miimford  rivers,  which  here  join  the  Blackstone.  In  ISST 
there  were  3  cotton  milli>;  11,000  spimiles:  936.t)00 yards  of  cotton 
Eoods  were  manufactured ;  value,  $168,000;  males  employed.  13U; 
wmales,  250j  five  woollen  mills;  13  sets  of  machinery;  2%,lXI0 


yards  of  ntinet  were  tnanu&ctUKd ;,  vtiae,  $186,000;  males  cm< 
jjlof^d,  62  \  females,  &6. 


WARRKN. 


Tri9  town  va»  taken  partly  fiom  BrooKlielcr,  snd  partly  from 
Brimfield  and  Palmer,  in  Hampden  county.  It  was  iiicorpo- 
Hnted  in  1741,  by  the  name  of  Western.  In  1834  its  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Warren,  in  memory  of  Uen.  Warren, 
who  fell  at  Bunker  Hiir.  The  Congregational  church  was 
formed  here  in  1743,  and  the  next  year  Kev.  Isaac  Jones  was 
ordained  theii  first  paNtot.     tie  died  in  17B4,  and  was  succeeded 


EoU  wVjt  ii/  Warrai,  (rmtral  finrl.) 

by  ReT.  Stephen  Baxter,  who  was  ordained  in  1791.  The  suc- 
ceeding mitiJRiers  have  been  Sylvester  IJnrt,  settled  in  1806; 
Munson  C.  (iaylord,  in  ISK.;  Oren  Catlin.  in  IKSO;  Charles  Fitch, 
in  1832;  and  (ieorge  Trask,  in  183fi.  Warren  is  situated  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  ronnty.  The  land,  though  rather  roueh, 
is  productive.  The  river  Uiinhoai;,  from  Brookficld,  enters  this 
town  from  the  north-east,  and,  passing  through  it,  goes  out  at  the 
west  angle,  and  falls  into  the  <"liicopee  rivor,  Coy's  hill,  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town,  alTords  abundance  of  {granite,  being  here 
valuable  for  building  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  river, 
iron  ore  is  foinid,  and  a  mineral  spring  has  been  discovered,  which 
has  some  visitants.  The  accompanying  view  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  central  part  of  riie  town  as  seen  from  the  schoolhouse, 
on  the  Brooklield  road.  The  Congregational  cliurch  -s  seen  on  the 
right;  the  Universalist  is  tlie  builditig  seen  in  the  distance  with  a 
tower.  Tlie  railroad  from  Worcester  to  Springfield  passes  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  hotel  seen  on  the  left  of  llio  engraving.  There 
arc  at  present  in  the  town  I  cotton,  2  woollcu,  and  1  scythe  factorieti. 
Population,  1,19G.  Distance,  24  miles  westerly  from  Worcester, 
and  tJ4  from  Boston,  in  1H37,  there  were  45,000  palm-leaf  holt 
maoufietctured ;  value,  $6,850.  Value  of  woollen  goods  mamUiie- 
tqnd,  $51,300;  value  of  cotton  goods,  $8,000. 


VBITIOBOnSB. 


WEBSTER. 
This  town  v&s  set  off  from  Dudley  and  Oxford,  and  ineajM- 
rated  in  1832.  It  was  named  after  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  The 
surface  of  (he  town  is  rather  rough,  and  the  soil  is  not  a«  goodu 
that  of  the  adjoining  towns.  T^e  outlet  of  Char-gog-g-a-g9gg- 
man-ehoog^.^trrr,  n  larzo  pond  in  this  town,  three  miles  in  lengte, 
affords  fino  wiit.T  iirivilriros.     The  cneravin;;  shows  a  north-ea* 


em  view  of  the  central  and  principal  Tilla^o  in  Wpbstor,  as  it  t< 
entered  upon  the  Boston  road.  I.>ne  of  the  Slater  cotton  mills  i« 
seen  on  the  left.  Mr.  Slater,  who.  it  is  slated,  first  introduced  tb^ 
cotton  manufacturing  business  into  this  country,  lived  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  this  village:  his  house  is  seen  in  the  central  pan 
of  the  engraving,  having  4  chimneys.  The  Methodist  church  atiJ 
the  center  school-house,  each  with  a  spire,  are  seen  in  the  back 
ground.  The  Baptist  church  is  still  farther  westward.  Popula- 
tion, 1,210.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  50  from  Bo^ 
ton.  In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills;  i»,flS8  spindles ;  1.155.55i 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value,  @103,4S7 ;  males 
employed,  62;  females,  101.  There  were  2  woollen  mills  6  sets 
of  machinery;  60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured:  value. 
9180,000;  males  employed,  60:  females,  45.  One  threatl  mill: 
^,000  lbs.  of  thread  were  manufactured ;  value,  $26,000  *  male> 
employed,  11 ;  females,  19. 


WESTBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  taken  from  Marlborough,  and  lying  the  whole 
length  of  that  town  on  the  west  side  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation, 
in  Nov.  1717,  it  was  called  Westborough.  This  part  of  Marlbo- 
rough being  a  frontier,  having  no  town  between  it  and  RrookfieM 
on  the  west,  about  40  miles  distant,  the  settlement  did  not  progress 
very  rapidly.  Several  families,  however,  before  1700  were  settled 
near  where  the  Congregational  meeting-house  stands,  of  which 
were  Messrs.  Iliomas  and  Edmund  Bice's.     The  church  was 
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Mr.  WhitMi/'i  Ilatat,  Wtuborvugk. 

gathered  here  in  1724,  and  Rev.  Ebcnezcr  Parktnan  was  ordained 
their  ^Mistor;  his  successor,  Rev.  John  Ilobinsoii,  wns  ordained  in 
1789.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Elisha  Rockwood,  wns  ordained 
in  1608.  Rev.  Hosca  Hildreth  was  installed  pastor  of  the  parish 
church  in  1834;  his  successors  were  Rev.  Ramabns  Phinney,  in- 
stalled in  1636,  and  Rev.  Charles  B.  Kittrcdge,  in  1837.  There  is 
ft  pleasant  and  well-built  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
consisting;  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist church.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
the  center.  The  lands  rise  about  a  mile  distant  on  the  cast,  south, 
and  west.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  township  is  well  watered  by 
Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers.  Population,  1,612.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
manufactured  20,092  pairs  of  boots  and  120,656  pairs  of  shoes; 
TbIuc,  $148,774  40;  males  employed,  361);  females,  214. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  house  in  which  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  was  bom,  Dec.  8,  1765;  it 
ia  now  occupied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitney,  and  is 
about  two  miles  westward  of  the  central  village,  on  a  cross  road. 
His  mechanical  genius  discovered  itself  at  an  early  age.  The 
small  building  seen  standing  by  the  house  was  his  work-shop, 
where  he  manufactured  varioigs  articles.  His  name  is  still  to  be 
seen  cut  on  the  door  with  his  penknife.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college,  and  soon  after  went  into  the  state  of  Georgia ;  while  here 
he  invented  the  cotton  gin,  which  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  southern  states. 

Before  this  invention,  one  penon  could  <-tean  from  the  seeds  but  one  pound  of  coiton 
dail; :  with  the  ud  of  this  machine  &  nDgle  person  cut  in  one  day  clean  a  Ihonitand 
BODsas  with  eaae,  Jadge  Johnson,  of  Souih  Carolina,  declared  that  bj  mesns  of  this 
"  titir  Umdi  wtrt  tnbltd  in  valut."    Fur  this  invention  Mr.  Whitney  obtained 


apUeut,  bat,  like  man;  other  benefaclora  of  the  public,  was  plundered  of  the  benefiU 


Mr.  Whitney,  by  turning  his  atlention  to  the  manufacture  o(  bt- 
vM>  for  the  United  States,  was  enabled  to  realize  a  comfortabte  independence.  Tba 
village  which  be  bailt  up  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  Con.,  fur  his  workmen,  ii  ealM 
IWiBitywto.    Ur.WluiaejdiediaNewHsTcn,  Jan.  8, 182S. 


VIST    BOTLS-roH. 


WEST  BOYLSTON. 


This  town  was  settled  as  early  as  1^9),  by  sereral  families  from 
Mariborough,  being  then  included  in  die  grant  of  land  calted 
Shrewsbu^.'  Aiqong  the  first  settlers  were  Benjamin  Hinds,  Isaac 
Temple,  Edward  Goodale,  William  Whitney,  Jpha  Bixby,  and 
William  Holt.     The  town  was  incorporated  in  1808. 


Vail  of  Wist  ifoy/j 


Id  17%,  the  present  lown  was  inrorporated  a  sepsimle  parish.  In  the  same  ym  ■ 
ConKregniionnl  church  was  intlhered.  cnnsiMin;;  of  32  nipmbcrN.  Iter.  William  NiA. 
ibe  firsl  minister,  wa*  onlained  iin  the  1  Ith  of  Oct.,  IT!'?.  His  successor.  Rev.  Jdn 
Boardmui.  was  orrtainnl  in  \f*ll  ;  the  iieit  mirtiiner  was  instnllnl  in  1834.  Bn. 
Fhikmon  Russell.  pa.>ior  i>r  Ihe,  llnilnrian  Kodely,  won  onlniiied  in  IKlt.  In  iSiS,  a  so- 
ciety of  Baptists  wa.«  funneil  in  Ihc  lown.  In  I81S.  ihey  buill  a  tnr«l ins-bouse.  The  am 
jcsi  the  church  was  iir^nizrH.uf  about  SO  inrintm-.  who  had  been  dismissed  fmmihi 
charch  in  HoWen.  In  1S31,  ihey  had  conMani  preaching  by  Rev.  Nicluila.i  BniMl. 
The  first  iwlllers  nf  the  tovn  built  n  slorknde  fort,  of  square  ln(^  fur  drfrnte.  ca  tk 
land  DOW  owned  by  Mr.  John  Temple.  This  fort  stood  lill  about  I7M) ;  the  uulr  i>u- 
mations  of  any  bretihiies  against  it  wpre  a  few  bullets  lodged  in  the  timbers.  A  few 
(races  of  the  aboritrineK  are  sometimes  discovered. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  railed  Pleaant  VaDer. 
At  some  remote  period  it  was  the  location  of  a  small  pond.  The  engr>vine  shows  tiie 
Appearanceof  lhisspoiasitisseen(romthenonh.  At  lhi:>  point,  immeiliat^lv  nortb  ud 
Ecparaied  from  the  valley  by  a  bar  or  riilge  of  land,  i.i  a  depression  of  k  naratier  of  Irei 
lower  than  the  vale,  which  is,  perhaps.  10  or  \2  rod;  in  len^h.  and  in  irs  ronnatioa 
resembles  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  This  place  is  about  one  mile  southerly  ur  the  prindial 
village  of  West  Boylston.  The  follon-ing  notice  of  this  beautiful  little  spot,  with  Sb 
accompaoring  lines,  are  taken  from  the  American  Traveller  of  July  II,  1926': 


"OnkaotDiIhsnad 


la  wid  nupln.  bi 


incl<<dlTiilB..uHl  rniMnniiif  <bn 
tifideci  oBtnrJ  (idi!.  autt  lli-  ii»rmw  jam  bi  whieli  rnu  hhw.  hj  hi^  ^jrt  ^axt  kt- 
Ddiculu  lunfa.  uNhc  Hln  are  air^nd  \ij  lilt  birch  and  thrulviBk,  iihI  whoM  u^  ntr  ■■■niniuiiJtw 

((,  DO  •una,  wit  cirsD  ■  anr  bniHh  of  the  ndftiborinr  rmrt  near  ilw  tunr.    A  fina  itton  eish  i 

lUlo  llio*7«  an  rnehnniiniefciri  miKi.    Tim  — 

nM.    It  fa  >  pUm  for  cnni^nipluicn,  when  i  _        _ 

UUHIbeMleiiiflbcngrldiOdrhenihcunuptBnilliala  HimihcH 


9dl9ths» 


>>i>  iikvihuha* 
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▼lie  t)f  WeM  Bojblon  t  Kovr  calm  a  retmt 
From  Um  mntows  and  care*  of  thb  cold  world  of  woe ; 
With  thv  thick-coTered  taanlu,  where  the  wild  flowreta  meet, 
And  iKy  eeipenUne  path*  where  the  erergreena  grow. 

Oh,  here  the  war  Crumpet  ahall  nerer  be  heard, 

Here  the  bannera  of  foemen  nhall  ne'er  be  unfurl'd; 
At  the  tramp  of  the  warhiinte,  thy  paths  vhall  be  barred, 

And  peace  .with  her  wand  bid  him  back  to  the  world. 

Thr  carpet  ao  green,  'neath  the  blue  ekj  outspread, 

shall  nerer  be  aoU'd  by  the  Ibot  of  dishonor— 
Hera  the  children  of  nature  by  truth  shall  be  led. 

And  fear  not  the  intrusions  of  care  or  of  sorrow. 

Be  this  the  retreat  of  the  votaries  of  lore. 

For  the  friends  of  the  heart— be  it  piet/'s  fiine, 
WiMre  theii'  irows  and  their  prayers  shall  ascend— and  afeove 

Shall  be  heard,  and  Heaven  graitt  that  they  be  heard  not  in  valiu 

Ok,  here  hare  I  roam'd  with  the  friend  of  my  heart, 

When  the  last  rays  of  sunshine  were  gilding  the  spot — 
And  the  thoughts  of  that  hour  they  shall  never  depart. 

And  the  frleiids  that  were  there  shall  ne'er  be  fbrgoc" 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  7  cotton  mills ;  8,036  spindles ; 
1,602^000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$151,450;  males  employed,  89;  females,  168.  Population,  1,330. 
Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from  Boston. 


WESTMINSTER. 


This  town,  with  others,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  the 
soldiers  who  did  service  in  the  Narragansett  or  King  Philip's  war, 
or  to  their  heirs.  It  was  styled  Narragansett  No  2.  until  its  incor« 
poration  in  1769,  when  it  was  named  VVestminster.  The  proprie- 
tors of  this  town  were  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  Charles- 
tonTi,  Watertown,  Weston,  Sudbury,  Newton,  Medford,  Maiden, 
and  Reading. 

The  first  pennon  who  settled  on  the  grant  wa5  Capt.  Fairbanks  Moor,  who  mored 
lliere  with  his  family  in  Man-h,  1737.  In  Jane  following,  Dea.  Joseph  Holden  moved 
his  family  into  the  place.  These  two  families  contained  15  persons.  It  being  an 
exposed  plantation,  settlers  moved  in  but  slowly.  The  proprietors  erected  a  meetioE- 
boiLse  in  1739.  The  Congregational  church  was  formed,  and  Rev.  Elisha  Marsh 
ordained  pastor,  in  1742.  He  was  dismissed  in  1757,  and  the  tou-n  had  no  minister 
from  that  time  till  1765,  when  the  Rev.  A.saph  Rice  was  .settled.  Previously  Mr.  Rice 
had  been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Cyrus  Mann,  was 
settled  in  1815.  This  town  being  exposed  to  Indian  assaults,  the  general  court,  in  1743, 
granted  jC400  to  fortify  the  place,  with  which  ten  forts  were  erected,  and  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there  for  the  defence  of  the  plantation.  In  174(),  some  of  the  people  of  the 
place  were  put  under  pay  as  a  town  scout.  But  although  the  people  suffered  many 
trials  and  hardships,  it  is  believed  that  no  perbon  belonging  to  the  town  was  ever  cut 
off  by  the  enemy. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  range  of  highlands  which  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimac.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  fertile,  containing  good  grazing 
lands.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  one  Baptist. 
Population,  1,640.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Worcester,  and  50  from  Boston.  In  1837, 
there  were  14  manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufac- 
tured, S26,350 ;  hands  employed,  38.  There  were  8,400  straw  bonnets  manufactured ; 
value,  $15,675. 


WINCHENDON. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1735,  to  60  per- 
•oos,  all  of  whom,  excepting  8,  belonged  to  Ipswich,  in  Essex 
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county.  It  was  called  ''  Ipswich  Canada"  till  its  incorpontioQ,  in 
1764,  by  the  name  of  Winchendon,  because  most  of  the  grantees 
were  soldiers  or  the  heirs  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  in  1690. 

By  the  year  1752,  ten  families  were  fixed  down  heire.  Bot  the  aettlement  was  retard- 
ed by  what  is  unually  called  the  last  French  war.  Most  of  the  settlers  left  the  place; 
those  who  remained  were  obliged  to  keep  in  garrisons.  The  prophtftors  set  up  the  first 
meeting-house,  45  feet  by  35,  in  the  spring  of  1702.  The  church  was  organixed«  and 
Bev.  Daniel  Stimpson  ordained  their  pastor,  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1768,  and  was  suocepded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1769.  Rcr.  Leri 
Pilsbur}',  the  next  pastor,  was  onlained  in  1801 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Eber  Clark, 
who  was  installed  in  1820.  Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton  was  installed  the  next  pastor  in  1S36. 

This  town  is  rocky  and  moderately  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  deep  and  good.  Maoomo- 
nack  Pond,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  New  Hampshire,  is  the  head  somce 
of  Miller's  river.  Several  branches  of  the  stream  meet  here,  and  the  town  enjoys  Tahi- 
able  water  privileges.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Meth- 
odist. Population.  1,802.  Distance,  33  miles  from  Worcester,  and  dO  from  Boatoo.  la 
1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  4,000  spindles ;  1,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  ■ 
factured ;  males  employed,  25  ;  females,  125 ;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  machii 
55,000  yards  of  ckiUi  were  manu&ctnred ;  Talue,  $^,000  ;  males  employed,  25; 
males,  25. 

WORCESTER. 

Worcester  was  incorporated  in  1684,  but  in  consequence  of 
Indian  hostilities  the  first  town  meeting  was  not  held  till  1788. 
Tliis  part  of  the  country  was  called  by  the  Indians  QuinsigamHmdf 
that  being  the  name  of  a  large  pond  on  the  eastern  border  of  tbs 
town,  nnie  central  situation  of  this  town  both  in  regard  to  the 
county  and  state,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  honor  of  being  called  the  chief 
town  of  the  **  Heart  of  the  Commonwealih,^^ 

In  October,  iei68,  a  township  of  land  of  rather  more  than  eight  miles  sqaare,  boonded 
easterly  by  Quinsigamond  pond,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Dwiiel  Goofcia, 
Daniel  Henchman,  Thomas  Prentice,  and  their  associates.  On  acconnt  of  the  IndM 
war  prevailing  about  this  period,  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  place  was  prcrenled. 
In  lo85,  the  Indians  appomnj?  friendly,  the  persons  named  abo^e,  together  wkh  Jaks 
Wing,  George  Danson,  Peter  Goulding,  Dickery  Sargeaot,  Isaac  Boll,  and  Jacob  Leoe- 
ard,  ventur^i  to  begin  the  plantation.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  six  cr 
seven  houses  erected  here  in  1675,  but,  on  account  of  King  Philip^s  wmr,  which  then 
raged,  the^  were  soon  deserted. 

The  natives  who  inhabited  Qninsigamond  were  of  the  Nipmnc  tribe.  The  wiucipri 
settlement  of  these  Indians  in  Worcester  was  on  a  hill  in  tne  sooth  part  of  the  MFva, 
eztendini^  into  Ward,  called  by  them  Pakaehoag,  now  known  as  Bogachoas.  Wig>* 
wam  hill,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Quinsigamond,  was  probably  a  favorite  resiSence  far 
them,  on  account  of  the  fish  and  wild  game  in  the  vicinity.  Tboe  Indians  wcie 
visited  by  Mr.  Elliot,  the  *<  Indian  apostle,''  and  Mr.  Gookin,  in  1674 ;  at  this  time  they 
had  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and  some  of  them  professed  Chris- 
tianity. In  1675,  Pakachoag  u'as  visited  by  King  Philip,  who  by  Us  artifices  and 
threats  induced  most  of  the  Indians  to  take  up  arms'  against  the  whites. 

After  the  return  of  the  whites  to  Worcester  in  1685,  the  settlement  of  the  place  went 
on  prosperously  till  1701,  when  the  Indians  again  began  to  attack  the  frontier  towns, 
and  Worcester  was  again  depopulated.  After  all  the  other  planters  had  fled,  Dickerv 
Sargeant,  with  his  family,  determined  to  remain  and  brave  the  dangers  from  the  Indian 
foe.  He  remained  unmolested  till  1703  or  1704.  The  following  particulars  of  his 
death  are  preser\'ed.  When  the  Indians  surrounded  his  house,  Sargeant  seired  his 
gun  to  defend  himself;  as  he  was  retreating  to  the  stair-way,  he  was  shot  down  by  the 
savages.  Upon  this  they  rushed  into  the  house  and  completed  the  work  of  deaui  bv 
their  tomahawks,  and  tore  off  his  scalp.  They  seized  his  wife  and  five  children,  and 
eonunenced  a  rapid  retreat  westward.    Mrs.  Sargeant,  overcome  with  grief  and  fioiigar. 
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ymii^^  tlieir  progress.  As  they  were  ascending  the  Tataesset  or  Tatnick  hiDs,  a 
c^ief  stepped  out  of  the  file,  and,  while  vretending  lo  be  looking  for  game,  came  op 
behind  Mrs.  Sargeant  in  an  nnsnspected  moment,  and  deprived  his  sinking  captive  oi 
life  at  a  single  blow.  The  childroi  were  carried  into  Canada,  where  they  remained  a 
long  time  before  they  were  restored  to  their  friends.  Two  of  the  children,  Daniel  and 
Mary,  prefentd  remaining  with  their  captors,  and  adopted  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Indians.  In  1709^  Elisha  Ward,  who  was  sent  on  an  express  from  Marlboroagh 
to  Hadley,  having  stopped  to  examine  his  deserted  farm,  was  killed. 

Peace  being  concloaed  with  the  Indians,  Mr.  Jonas  Bice,  with  his  family,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1713,  moved  into  Worcester,  and  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  town 
until  the  spring  of  1715.  The  first  white  male  child  bom  in  Worcester  was' Adon^ah 
Rice,  who  was  bom  Nov.  7, 1714.  His  father  bailt  his  hons^  on  Sagatabocot  hill,  and 
his  farm  inclnded  some  of  the  lands  once  cultivate  by  Sargeant.  In  1715,  a  conside- 
rable number  of  persons  joined  the  settlement ;  in  1718  their  number  was  augmented 
by  emigrants  from  Ireland,  principally  of  Scotch  descent.  The  first  labor  of  the  in- 
habitants was  to  erect  a  garnson-house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Leicester  road,  not  Cur 
from  the  old  south  church.  Another  log  fortress  was  built  near  the  head  of  the  street 
called  Columbian  avenue ;  a  third  was  on  the  Connecticut  mad,  north  of  Lincoln 
square.  A  regular  block-house  was  placed  north  of  Adams  square,  where  a  long  iron 
cannon  was  a^erwards  mounted  to  give  alarm  of  coming  danger.  During  the  French 
war,  this  gun  was  removed  to  the  green  near  the  meeting-house.  On  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  posted  west  of  the  court-house.  On  the  news  of  the 
march  of  the  British  to  Lexington,  its  voice  aroused  the  people  to  arms.  Meetings  for 
religious  worship  were  first  held  at  the  house  of  Grershom  Rice.  A  building  was  soon 
erected  for  religious  worship  on  Green  street,  north  of  the  union  of  Franklin  streeL 
where  the  inhaS^itants  met,  until  a  spacious  meeting-house  was  reared  on  the  site  of 
the  old  south  church,  in  1719.  According  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  proprietary 
records,  there  were  in  Worcester,  in  1718,  fifty-eight  dwelling-houses.  '^Traditioa 
says  they  were  humble  edifices,  principally  of  logs,  one  story  high,  with  ample  stone 
chunneys.  Some  were  fumishea  with  windows  of  diamond  glass,  where  the  re.sourcas 
of  the  proprietor  afforded  the  means  for  procuring  such  luxury ;  the  light  was  admitted 
in  many  tnrough  the  dim  transparency  of  oiled  paper.'' 

Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1719.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Burr,  in  1725.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccartv,  who 
was  installed  in  1747.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.,  his  successor,  was  installed  in 
1790.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1816,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1821  by  Rev.  Aretius  B.  Hull.  Mr.  Hull  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Rodney 
A.  Miller,  in  1827.  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seamd 
church  in  1786.  He  was  bom  in  1755,  and  is  the  oldest  clergyman  in  the  county. 
Bev.  Alonzo  Hill  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1827.  Rev.  Loammi  I.  Hoadley 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Calvinist  church  in  1823.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
S.  C.  Abbott  in  1830,  and  by  Rev.  David  Peabody  in  1835.  Rev.  Jona.  E.  Woodbridge 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Union  church  in  1836.  The  first  Baptist  society  was  formed 
in  1812.  Elder  William  Bentlcy  was  the  first  minister.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Going  in  1815.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Willard,  was  settled  in 
1832.  The  Catholic  society  was  formed  in  1834,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1834,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  in  1835,  and  the  Union  society  in  1836. 

Worcester  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  being  situated  40 
miles  westward  from  Boston,  40  N.  N.  W.  from  Providence,  about 
50  from  Northampton,  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Hartford,  and  394 
from  Washington.  Latitude  42°  16'  9"  W.,  longitude  from  Ijon- 
don  71®  49^.  The  township  is  about  six  miles  square.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  swelling  into  hills  of  moderate  acclivity,  gentle 
slopes,  and  rounded  outlines.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  affording  many  beautiful  prospects  on  which 
the  eye  delights  to  linger.  The  population  of  the  town  is  7,117. 
The  principal  village  of  Worcester  is  built  chiefly  upon  one  street, 
extending  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley 
opening  to  the  south,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
ration  on  almost  every  side.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  mosl  con- 
siderable inland  villages  in  the  New  England  states.  ^ 
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The  above  ia  a  view  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  viUag«  of  Wor- 
ceater,  taken  from  the  old  Boston  road.  The  first  bnilding  seen  in 
the  center  is  the  court-house,  The  next  i.t  the  Unitarian  church. 
and  the  spire  on  the  left  is  that  of  the  Central  church.  The  buiW- 
diDR  on  an  deration  on  the  right  in  the  mansion-hnuse  of  Stephen 
SBllsbiiry,  Esq.  The  large  warehouses  and  stores,  crowded  with 
eTeiy  variety  of  goods,  the  superior  style  and  appearance  of  the 
pabhc  and  private  buildings,  the  passing  of  traveliers  and  othen 
in  the  streets,  give  this  place  the  appearance  and  activity  of  a  city. 
There  are  in  the  limits  of  the  village  7  hou.ses  for  public  worship. 
4  Ctmgrcgalional,  (one  of  which  is  t'nitarian,)  1  Baptist,  1  Catho- 
lic, and  1  Methodist.  There  are  4  banks,  the  AV'orccster,  ihe  Central. 
the  Quitisigamond,  and  Citizens'  Banks,  whnse  united  capitals 
amount  to  $^1)0,000.  Tlicre  are  2  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, a  Lyceum,  formed  Nov.  4th,  IS29,  ;>  printing-offices,  from 
which  are  issued  5  newspapers.  Among  the  public  buildings  arc  a 
Court-Housc,  the  County  House  of  Correction,  the  Hall  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  It  may  be 
truly  stated  that  few  towns  in  this  country  "  exhibit  so  uniform  an 
appearance  of  taste,  or  contahi  so  great  a  proportioti  of  good  biuld- 
ines,  and  so  small  a  proportion  of  those  that  are  indifferent,  as 
Worcester." 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  Hall  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester.  The  central  part  of  the  buildine 
was  erected  in  1819  and  1820,  and  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust of  Ihe  latter  year.  This  part  of  the  bnilding  is  46  fp^^t  lone. 
and  36  wide.  Wings  were  extended  in  1832,  each  28  feet  long  and 
21  wide.  The  whole  building  is  of  brick.  The  central  part,  and 
the  land  on  which  the  building  stands,  is  the  donation  of  the  late 
Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.  The  society  was  organized  in  1812,  and 
its  officers  annually  chosen  on  its  anniversary  meeting,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  the  day  on  which  Columbus  discovered  America.  Thti 
object  of  this  institution  is  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
American  antiquities.     It  was  also  the  intention  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
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the  munificent  pation  of  the  society,  that  its  library  should  embiacft 
as  perfect  a  collectionof  American  iiteratiire  as  possible.  Toassistin 
atlainine  this  object,  he  presented  the  society  between  four  and  five' 
tbousanu  Tohimes  M  books,  among  which  are  many  valuable  vorks- 
illustratk^  the  history  of  the  country,  as  well  ns  msLny  rare-  and 
interesting  specimens  of  early  printing.  The  library  of  the  society 
now  contains  about  12,UU0  volumes,  and  is  increasing.  Visiters 
can  have  easy  access  ta  it,  and  it  is  open  to  those  who  have  occa* 
sion  to  use  the  books.  As  it  is  national  in  its  objects,  this  institution 
bids  fair  to  have  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts  in  this  country. 

btM  I%nui,  ihe  ^ntleman  In  whom  Ibis  in»itliilion  is  so  Attftj  indebted,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Janiiftry  It^lih,  174^.  At  the  age  of  less  Ihsn  liz  ytari  he  was  booild 
apprentice  to  ■  Mr.  Fowle,  who  carried  on  the  printing  business  in  a  smnll  way  in  Bos- 
tcn.  Haviog  purchKsed  the  printing  moterinli  or  Mr.  Fowle,  Mr.  Thomiu  ixsoed  a 
nevsptiper  on  March  7ih,  1771,  calliil  the  " Maisnhatrtlt  Spy."  The  levolalioaarf 
contest  was  then  impeoding,  and  Mr.  Thoinns  beinj;  a  n-nrm  friend  of  Amerieab 
fteedom,  his  paper  hecanie  the  fnTorile  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Snch  a 
couTM  rendered  Mr.  Thomas  obnoiioiis  to  the  royal  oRicErs  of  ihe  noremment.  Be 
was  pat  OB  the  liit  of  Ihe  proscribed,  and  was  Ihrenlened  irith  personal  violeiKe. 
Haring  beea  lOliciKil  by  the  wbigs  of  Worcester  tu  eatibtish  a  newspaper  in  that 
jAaee,  be  privately  hnd  bis  types  and  prew  conveyed  Ihilher,  and  the  Spy  made  itn 
appearance  in  this  plan  May  3,  I77j,  after  a  snspen.iioa  of  three  week^.  Alter  Iha 
rerolutionaty  war,  Inr.  Thomas,  onitinf;  the  emplnynjenta  nf  printer,  pablisber,  and 
bookMller,  ibe  niannlacinre  of  paper  and  bindio);,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  a  great 
amount  M  buainens.  At  one  period  he  had  under  his  pRrson:kl  direction,  and  thnl  of 
.his  partners,  liiteen  prea.iei  in  coninanl  motion.  In  \Wi  .Mr.  Thomns  relinquished  a 
prosperous  business  to  Va  son.  He,  however,  did  nnl  remain  idle.  In  iSIO,  Ua 
«  History  ef  Printing,"  in  two  octavo  volumes,  was  published,  evincing  great  re!«arch 
and  fideliiv  of  narrative,  and  is  a  standard  work  of  the  kind.  In  1814  he  reveived  the 
hODorary  degree  of  Mnsier  of  Arts  from  Dartmoulh  college — that  of  Itocior  of  Laws 
IVom  Alleghany  eolle^,  in  iniS.  He  wa.i  president  nf  the  Aniiqiinrian  Society  from 
ita  foandalion  Dniil  hu  decease,  April  4,  1831,  at  the  a^  of  Si  years. 

LoaiTK  HosFiTii..  "  This  uioDumenl  of  the  charily  of  ihe  state  a  situated 
on  a  beautiful  eminence  easiwanl  of  the  town.  The  buildin~\  of  Ihe  «e.<it  rroni, 
•wiacled  in  la^l,  coniim  of  a  cenler.  7ti  feet  long,  40  feet  tt'idi-,  nml  four  su.ncs  high, 
■  proieeting  22  feel  forward  of  the  wings,  which  eilend  K>  ihe  notlh  nnd  south  ninety  feet 
earb  on  the  front  and  100  feel  in  the  rear,  are  :il>  feet  wide,  and  Ihree  stones  high. 
Thia  arrangement  was  adopted  s<)  as  lo  iccare  tree  communication  with  the  centiat 
ttmetnre,  ocenpied  by  ihe  luperinlendent,  steward,  atlendants,  and  domestic*,  ud  to 
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pennit  the  TCDlilaiioii  and  Ughiinfrorihelons  hfills  reaching  thnm;^  ihr  vin^.  TIr 
lusn  ofBinninenLi  Tor  the  insane,  B  Teel  by  10,  ha;~e  each  a  vindov,  with  &e  nppcT 
•UK  of  caM'iroii  and  lower  sash  of  wooi,  hcxh  glazed ;  on  Ibe  eiterior  of  the  woodn 
Mih  is  k  (hlse  tosh  of  iron,  concspondins  m  iis  appearance  Bad  diiacnsion&,  bat  firmlf 
Kl  into  the  frame,  ^vin^  Ibe  rcniily  of  a  ^le  vithoul  its  f^loomy  aspect.  In  \S3S,  ■ 
ImiUin)!  134  feet  in  len^h  and  34  feet  in  wiiUh  iras  nttiched  to  the  aonihem  extmutj 
of  the  hospital,  of  equal  heiKhl,  and  eiiending  eastward  at  right  angles  with  ibe  but: 
in  1S36,  another  edifice  of  the  same  maenilode  was  placed  al  the  north  end.  Tkirt 
>ide>  of  a  great  square  are  noT  enclosed  by  thc?e  immense  dtnictores  of  brick.  Pl» 
Tiiioft  in  made  for  the  dtfTusioo  of  heal,  the  circiilaiion  of  air,  the  supply  of  wster ;  and 
the  HUM  judieioas  re^pilalioas  promote  the  health  and  comfoit  of  the  ioinates. 
I  "In  this  hospital,  those  are  placed  nnder  restraint  by  puMic  Aolhorii j  who  are  so 
ffahouslj  mad  that  their  libcny  would  endanger  the  snfetr  of  the  communit  j.  To  ktt 
its  Talue,  one  ma»t  hare  hcinl  the  chained  miniacs  howling  in  (he  dUDg«ons  of  tht 
common  gaols,  in  frantic  eicilemeni  and  hopeless  tni^en',  and  seen  the  quiet  of  the 
great  establishment  where  the  insane  receive  every  alleviation  of  thtir  meaial  diseases 
which  fit  accommodations,  remedial  treatment,  and  high  skill  can  bestow.  Thp  inJti- 
tntion  has  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  ^Voodwa^d  nnee  itt 
commeticemeiit.  Its  statistics  ate  fully  detailed  in  the  reports  annnalljr  ntade  by  the 
trustees  to  the  legislature." 

A  number  of  the  streams  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Black- 
stone  river  meet  in  this  town,  and  furnish  a  considerahle  water 

Sower.  The  Blackatone  Canal  extends  from  Worcester  to  Prori- 
eace,  a  distance  of  about  4?  miles.  It  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, 36  at  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  is  built  alternately  on  both 
ndes  of  the  Blackstone  river,  and  passes  nearly  all  the  great  maoii- 
&cniring  establishments  in  the  I'alley  of  the  Blackstone.  The  first 
boat  which  passed  thrnngh  the  whole  extent  arrived  at  the  upper 
basiii  Oct.  7,  1828.  The  expense  of  the  work  was  about  750,wO 
dollars;  of  this  amount  more  than  half  a  million  of  tiollars  was 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  The  canal  has  been  more 
useful  to  the  public  than  to  the  owners;  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion, however,  has  increased. 

"The  BosTOM  ikd  VoacESTEi  RirLtoxD  wa.^  incorporated  June  33,  1531.  Tha 
mad,  extending  41  miles  eastward,  is  laid  with  a  single  tivk  ofed^  tails,.oQ  ckst-iiw 
ebaiis,  resting  on  wooden  sleepeis,  bedded  in  trenches  filled  with  uonca.  The  om  of 
eonstmction  b.-u  been  IliSOOiOCKI,  incloding  Innd,  labor,  can,  cnfinci,  and  bmldiaifc 
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Fassenger  cars  go  in  each  direction  three  times  daily  during  the  warm  months,  and 
twice  in  the  cold  season,  except  on  Sundays.  The  time  is  from  2i  to  3  hours,  includ- 
ing stops  at  ten  places  ;  the  fare  has  been  $1  50^  but  in  the  autumn  of  1836  was  raised 
to  $2.  The  freight  of  merchandise  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  by  the  ton,  is  $3  50 ; 
ihmi  Worcester  to  Boston,  S3.  A  branch  railroad  is  soon  to  be  laid  to  Millbur^.  About 
a  mile  from  the  depot  on  Main  street,  the  road  passes  through  a  deep  cuttmg  of  the 
date  rock,  about  30  feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  and  extending  about  30  rods.  The  strata 
are  almost  perpendicular,  and  were  removed  from  their  beds  by  a  laborious  process  oC 
Masting.'' 

«The  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  March  26, 
1833.  A  charter  had  been  previously  obtained  in  Connecticut,  for  the  route  within  her 
jurisdiction,  at  the  May  session,  1832.  By  an  act  of  this  commonwealth,  April  10,  and 
of  that  state,  Mav,  1836,  the  two  companies  were  unitcKi.  From  Norwich  to  Worcester 
is  58  miles  ;  to  Boston,  102.  The  work  of  construction  is  now  advancing.  The  capital 
stock  is  $1,500,000." 

''The  Western  Railroad  Corporation  was  establishe<i  March  15,  1833,  for  tba 
purpose  of  building  a  railroad  from  the  western  termination  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester railroad  to  Connecticut  river  in  Springfield,  and  thence  across  the  stream  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state,  where  it  will  connect  with  railroads  in  progress,  one  to 
Albany,  one  to  Troy,  and  one  to  Hudson.  The  stock  of  $3,000,000  has  b^n  subscrib- 
ed, two  thirds  by  individuals,  and  one  third  by  the  state,  and  a  portion  of  the  road 
located." 

During  the  first  movements  of  the  Revolution,  Worcester  was  the 
central  point  whence  the  animating  influences  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can freeaom  were  diffused  over  the  surrounding  country.  In  March, 
1775,  the  company  of  minute  men  in  this  place  were  directed  to 
train  half  a  day  in  each  week.  This  company  had  met  almost 
daily  for  months,  and,  under  the  instruction  of  Capt.  Bigelow,  they 
attained  great  proficiency  in  military  science. 

**  Their  services  were  soon  to  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Before  nocn 
on  the  I9th  of  April,  an  express  came  to  the  town,  shouting,  as  he  passed  through  the 
street  at  full  speed,  *  To  arms !  to  arms !  the  war  is  begun !'  His  white  horse,  bloody 
with  spurring  and  dripping  with  sweat,  fell  exhausted  by  the  church.  Another  was 
instantly  procured,  and  the  tidings  went  on.  The  passage  of  the  messenger  of  war, 
mounted  on  his  white  steed,  and  gathering  the  population  to  battle,  made  vivid  im- 
pression on  memory.  The  tradition  of  his  appearance  is  preserved  in  many  of  our 
Tillages.  In  the  animated  description  of  the  aged,  it  seems  like  the  representation  of 
death  on  the  pale  horse  careering  through  the  land  with  his  terrific  summons  to  the 
grave.  The  bell  rang  out  the  alarm,  cannon  were  fired,  and  messengers  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  town  to  collect  the  soldiery.  As  the  news  spread,  the  implements  of  hna- 
iNiiMlry  were  thrown  by  in  the  field,  and  the  citizens  leit  their  homes  with  no  longer 
delay  than  to  seize  their  arms.  In  a  short  time,  the  minute  men  were  paraded  on  the 
green,  under  Capt.  Timothy  Bigelow ;  after  fervent  prayer  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  MaccartjTi 
they  took  up  the  line  of  march.  They  were  soon  followed  by  as  manv  of  the  traia 
bands  as  couki  be  gathered,  under  Cape.  Benjamin  Flagg.  On  that  day,  110  men 
marched  from  the  town  of  Worcester  for  Concord.  Intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  met  them  after  they  advanced,  and  the^  turned  towards  Boston.  When  Capt. 
Bigelow  reached  the  ancient  Howe  tavern,  m  Sudbury,  he  halted  to  rest  his  men. 
Cant.  Benjamin  Flagg,  who  had  commenced  his  march  an  hour  or  two  later,  came  up, 
and  insisting  on  poslung  forward  without  loss  of  time,  both  officers  moved  on  to  Cam- 
Iffidge.'' 

On  Saturday,  July  14,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  received  at  Worcester.  It  was  first  publicly  read  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  from  the  porch  of  the  old  soutfi  meeting-house  to  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  On  Simday,  after  divine  service,  it  was  read  in 
the  church.  On  the  Monday  following,  the  event  which  separated 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  coimtry  was  celebrated  with  formal 
solemnities. 


@4  W01CB8TK1. 

The  following  occurrences  took  place  in  Worcester  during  tfao 
insurrectionary  period  called  "Shays'  Rebellion."  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  the  History  of  Worcester,  by  William  Lin- 
coln, Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  containing  384  pages,  published  at 
Worcester,  in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Moses  D.  Philips  &  Co.  This  work 
is  one  of  great  research,  is  most  ably  written,  and  full  of  interesting 
details,  and  the  author  of  this  work  is  deeply  indebted  to  it  for  the 
foregoing  account  of  Worcester. 

"  Akhmirh  wimin?  ofdaniTf^r  twl  been  ^iven,  confiding  in  the  kifalljr  of  the  people,  their  lore  of  sdvf. 
•1^  rrcrpKT.t  fiir  the  luw^.  tlie  orTicera  of  iptyemtnenx  had  node  no  prepamkinf  to  support  the  coon,  lo  bi 
baM  in  Wtnwuifir,  in  SeiNrmher.  I7S6.  On  Mmnhy  night,  of  the  firat  weric  in  thMt  month,  a  bndj  of 
•ifhty  arineil  nuMi.  iiiHler  Cnpt.  Adam  Wli(*elf;r  of  HuWnnlilon.  eiilffred  the  unrn.  and  took  iwwiMi  ^ 
the  cuiirt-h(Mt.<v.  Kurly  th'*  iien  nioniinz.  th'Mr  nuinh*r4  weir  aucmented  toneartj  one  hundm!.  and  m 
manr  mnvr  cntli»rted  withnut  fire-annv.  Th*)  jiiutm  («f  the  common  pleas  had  aafwmMBd  ai  the  hooK  of 
the  Aim.  Jineph  All-n.  Ai  the  iininl  Ikwr,  with  the  justices  of  the  seariona  and  the  memtaen  of  the  te, 
ailentl«nl  by  the  rlrrk  ami  8h>>ri(r.  they  nvivml  tnwanh  the  court-hnuse.  Chief  Justice  Artamas  Ward,  a 
csneral  of  the  Kevulniimi.  iinimi  intne|>iil  finnncw  with  pnklent  motleratinn.  His  resolute  and  maalr  bear 
mg  nn  th.nt  diy  of  iliffiriihy  and  embarraMm*nt  stKltiiiAd  the  dignity  of  the  office  he  bore,  and  oommaadal 
the  resipnrl  even  of  hi«  ••ppiiiifiiit^.  On  him  devftlrnd  the  re*ipnn«ibifity  of  an  occasiim  mtUBCliag  deeply  ibi 
fttture  jwiace  of  the  rmiwiiit'iiiy ;  anilii  was  supnivtoil  well  and  aUy. 

"On  ih«t  vrrOT  nf  th^  rn>w<l  thnnifine  tlie  hnl.  a  s^miurl  wa<«  pnclne  on  his  round,  ^rho  chaDeofed  ths 
proceaiioii  a^  it  appnxtchrd  hi^  |)imI.  C>en.  WanI  stenily  onleivtl  the  soldier,  fbrmerij  a  aubaltero  of  bii 
own  ptrtiriilar  re!riiii<*iit.  tn  nc.nver  hh  levelled  nniskft.  Tlie  man.  awed  by  the  roice  he  had  hen  aons- 
tomed  tn  i4)ey,  iii»iaiitly  c  >mp  i-tl.  aii>l  prpsente<l  his  pi«<re  in  milKiry  nlute  to  his  old  eominander.  'As 
raiin,  harinc  recfiri"!  t^ie  honnm  of  war  from  hnn  who  was  planted  to  oppose  their  adranoe,  wcbI  ea 
The  multitwle.  recetlin;  to  ihi^  riffht  and  leA.  made  way  in  sullen  silence,  till  the  Judicial  oflicen  rnaflwJ 
the  conrt-hiMMe.  On  the  flrps  was  siatkmed  a  nle  f»f  men  with  fixed  bayonets ;  on  the  front  stood  f^p*™ 
Wheeler,  with  his  drawn  jiwoni  The  crirr  was  directed  le  cfea  the  dooca,  and  nenmhted  to  throw  thai 
tack,  diiplayine  a  pirty  of  infantry  with  thi-ir  cuns  levelled,  as  if  ready  to  fire.  Judse  Wanl  then  adraBcad, 
and  the  baynnfts  wep*;  tnr:!"*!  ani  iit  hii  hreniit.  Hit  dotnanAed.  repeatedly,  who  commanded  the  psepls 
there;  hy  what  authority.  aiHl  liHr  what  pnnuMe,  they  had  met -ia  hostile  array.  Wheeler  at  lenath  mfikL 
After  disclainiine  the  rank  nf  Irailer.  he  stated,  that  they  had  come  to  relieve  the  distreaaea  iff  the 
bgr  preventing  the  siitiiiss  nf  rmms  imtil  they  cuuhl  <ihtain  redress  of  fnsrances.    Ilta  chief 


■werwl,  that  he  wnuld  nti^ry  them  their  cntnpliinta  were  without  just  fntindalion.    He  waa  told  br  GuL 
Bmilh  of  Bane,  that  any  communicatinn  he  ha<!  to  make  niuA  be  rednceil  to  wrfclof.    Jv^ge  Ward  kmg- 
nanlly  refused  lo  dii  thid :  he  m  il  he  '  did  ih4  value  their  bayonets :  they  mi^ht  pltmce  them  to  ha  ' 
but  while  that  heart  Ix^at  h^  wimiIiJ  iIo  his  duty  :  when  cippived  to  it,  his  lifir  was  of  fittlc  eonseq 
they  would  taki*  away  their  b-iyonrt^  and  eive  him  snmn  pnHhi<in  where  he  coald  he  heanl  by 
cillaen*.  and  mit  by  the  iHaders  alime  who  had  deceived  and  df  hidi'd  them,  he  would  speak,  but 
wiK.'    rhe  hMiinreiit  oirirera.  fo-irful  of  the  cfkci  of  hi«  detenniaed  manner  on  the  miav  uf  their 

intemiptird.    Tlcy  diil  nn(  covrn-  there,  thrr  said,  tn  iisHi^n  ut  Inn;  spe^'chcs,  Iwi  tn  resist  opfwent^. .  , 

had  the  power  to  compel  siihmi&^iiin :  and  they  demanded  an  adjournment  whhoat  day.     Judcc  Waill 

rremplorily  refivml  to  answer  any  prnp«viitifiii.  unless  it  w.-ts  accompanied  by  the  name  of  him  bj 
was  mad<*.    They  then  ditsired  him  to  fdU  liack :  thii  dnnn  wm  heat,  and  tlie  cuard  orderad  to  i 
The  snltliem  aflvaiiced.  uiUil-thc  poinlii  of  their  baynnelit  preued  hnnl  upon  the  breast  of  the  chief 
who  Rtooil  ta  immovalile  aa  a  statue.  wiiho«it  slirrinsr  a  limb  or  yieldins  an  inch,  altlwiaiieh  the  f 
hands  of  desp-rate  men  p*iiet rated  his  dre^t.    Struck  with  ailmiratitsi  by  hb  intrepidity,  and 
fktm  the  sachBce  nf  life,  the  ^his  were  n'niove<l.  aiHl  JiHise  Ward,  aitrendin?  the  stepa,  aiddrea 
sembly.     In  a  giy\t  nf  clear  and  fivcible  amnnent.  lie  exaiaineil  tlieir  suppr^teil  grievances;  ez| 

Mlary :  ex|ilaine4l  the  dansTroin  tendency  of  their  rash  nwa-mrM:  ailmoiiishcd  them  that  they  , 

in;  in  peril  the  liberty  aapiireii  by  tlie  eflltrts  and  suflferinea  of  yeirs.  pdinring  ttw  coontry  m  cfri  war, 
arid  bivnlrinf  themselvee  and  their  families  in  misery  :  thai  the  measnmi  they  lud  taken  miat  defeat  iMr 
own  wishes ;  ftr  the  ii^iveniiiicnt  wnuld  never  yield  that  to  Ihrce.  which  wnuld  be  randilr  acc^wded  la  ra* 
spectfnl  repre«ntatimi.<i :  and  warned  tliem  tliat  the  maje  ty  of  ths  laws  would  be  vindicated,  and  their  rwai- 
anre  of  Hs  power  aven^.  He  spoke  nearly  two  hours,  not  without  frequent  hiterruptlon.  But  admeokina 
and  ari^iine.ii  were  unavailing:  the  Insureenis  declareil  ihey  would  maintain  their  ground  amU  sail 
was  tiUainefl.  Judn  Wanl,  iuldressing  himself  to  Whenlir.  advisod  him  lo  suller  the  troops  lo  di 
'they  were  wasin?  war,  which  was  truasou.  and  its  enil  would  be.'  he  added,  after  a  momcuarj 
'  the  fallows.'  The  iiHiges  then  retired  unmnle«ed,  thmiigh  armed  files.  Soon  aAer  the  oouit ' 
at  the  United  Stales  Arnia  Tkvem,  and  immediately  adjuomed  to  the  next  day.** 

In  1837,  there  were  .1  cotton  mills ;  3,434  spindles ;  546,521  yards  of  cotton  goods 
were  manufactured;  value,  802,182;  males  employed,  34;  femaW,  47;  there  were 
8  woollen  mills  ;  16  sets  of  machiner>' ;  326,790  yards  of  cloth  manufactured  ;  rmlve, 
8360,352;  males  employed,  112;  females,  113  ;  there  were  18,697  pairs  of  hoots  and 
27,075  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  ;  value,  859,020  34^  males  employed,  89  ;  femaies, 
33.  Nine  manufactories  of  woollen  machinery ;  value  of  machinery  manufactiired, 
8240,000  ;  hands  employed,  160.  Four  hat  manufactories ;  8,300  hats  manufactured; 
value.  833,200.  Two  paper-mills  ;  value  of  paper  manufactured,  854,815.  One  air 
and  cupola  furnace  ;  300  tons  of  castings  made  :  value,  830,000.  Wire  manufactorr : 
value  of  wire,  845,000 ;  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  12,500 ;  value,  825,000.  Tvo 
coach  and  chaise  manafactories ;  value  of  coaches  and  chaises,  860.000 :  hands  em 
ployed,  forty. 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  additional  information  was  not  obtained  in  season  to 
give  it  in  its  appropriate  place  in  this  work ;  we  therefore  insert  it  as  an 
appendix. 

GEORGETOWN. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rowley.  Among  the  early  settlent 
we  find  the  names  of  Chandler,  Boynton,  Adams,  Plummer,  Tenney, 
Mighill,  Chaplin,  Gage,  Fisk,  Searic,  Spofford,  and  Brocklebank.  Ber. 
Isaac  Braman,  in  his  Centennial  Discourse  delivered  in  1832,  saysr— 
*'  When  this  part  of  the  town,  called  New  Rowley,  began  to  be  settled,  I 
cannot  say.  There  was  no  house  for  public  worship  till  the  year  1729." 
In  1731,  the  parish  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  2d  parish  in 
Rowley.  The  Church  was  organized  in  1732,  and  Rev.  James  Chand- 
ler, the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  soon  afler.  He  died  in  1789,  in  the 
fifty  eighth  year  of  his  ministry,  aged  83  years.  His  successor.  Her. 
Isaac  Braman,  the  present  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1797*  In  1769,  the 
present  house  for  public  worship  was  erected,  and  the  dedication  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitfield.  The  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1781,  and  was  for  a  while  connected  with  the  Baptist  chnrcli  * 
in  Haverhill.  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing  was  their  first  minister.  Hj|;s  successor 
was  Rev.  Mr.  Burden.     The  Universalist  Church  was  erected  in  1832. 

Georgetown  was  incorporated  in  1838.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  very  flour- 
ishing place.  It  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  Parker*s  river.  Its  growth 
has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  village  in  the  county.  The 
CTeater  part  of  it  has  been  built  since  1827.  Real  estate  has  more  than 
doubled  in  value  during  the  last  12  years.  More  than  50  buildings  in* 
eluding  shops  were  erected  in  1839. 

The  shoe  business  was  commenced  here  in  1808.  The  inhabitants 
are  probably  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and 
shoes  than  those  of  any  other  place  of  the  same  population  in  the  Uni* 
ted  States.  There  are  27  Manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes ; — Value  of 
the  same,  8221,900 ;  Capital  invested,  S99,000.  Tanneries,  9  ;  Capital 
invested,  S10,300  ;  Value  of  Carriages  manufactured,  82,500.  The 
Manufacturers'  Bank,  Rowley,  is  located  here.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1S36 ;  Capital,  8100,000. 

There  are  three  Churches  in  the  village  ;  one  Congregational,  one 
Baptist,  and  one  Universalist.     Population,  1,560. 

It  is  16  miles  from  Salem,  10  from  Newburyport,  11  from  Andover 
Seminary,  and  27  from  Boston. 
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ROCKPORT. 

This  town  was  formerly  the  parish  of  Sandy  Bay,  or  fifth  parish  of 
the  town  of  Gloucester,  and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cape 
Ann.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1840.  This  parish  was  not  set- 
tled at  so  early  a  period  as  other  portions  of  the  town,  in  consequence  of 
a  vote  prohibiting  a  division  or  settlement  of  the  lands,  for  the  sake  of 
selling  w^ood  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  town. 

The  first  settler  in  Sandv  Bay,  was  Richard  Tarr,  who  erected  a  \o^ 
house  in  1696.  In  1699,  .Tohn  Pool  and  family  were  settled  here.  Mr. 
Fool  came  from  Taunton  in  England,  and  was  a  connexion  of  the  cele- 
brated Elizabeth  Pool,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Taunton,  pa^es  141 
land  143  of  this  work.     In  1724,  we  find  15  families  here,  viz  :  Kichari 

Tarr,  John  Pool, Hardy,  Joshua  Norwood,  John  Wonson,  Thomai 

Dresser,  Joshua  Kendall,  Samuel  Davis,  Joseph  Thurston,  Samuel  Clarkt 

John  Rowe,  Joseph  Baker,  Henry  Witham,  Edmund  Grover,  and  

Harris.  Many  of  the  present  families  are  their  descendants.  In  1830, 
there  were  115  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Pool,  descendants  of  John 
Pool,  also  many  of  the  name  of  Tarr ;  and  these  are  now  more  numerous 
'than  any  otlier  families  in  Rockport.  Sandy  Bay  was  incorporated  as  a 
parish  in  1754.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  wur,  a  com- 
pany of  brave  young  men  marched  to  Boston,  and  at  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  some  of  them  fell  in  defence  of  their  country.  It  ia 
said  that  the  first  prize  taken  in  that  war  was  brought  into  Sandy  Bay. 
During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  were  frequently 
annoyed  by  British  privateers,  and  one  of  them  was  driven  off  by  a  weU 
directed  shot  from  a  six  pounder,  which  passed  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  privateer,  below  the  deck,  entering  at  the  stem  and  passing  out  at 
the  stern.  In  1S14,  the  British  frigate  Nymph  sent  in  three  barges,  and 
burnt  the  watch-house,  took  a  small  fort  erected  by  the  inhabitants,  spiked 
the  cannon,  and  made  prisoners  of  nine  militia  men,  who  were  stationed 
at  the  fort.  While  one  of  the  barges  were  firing  at  the  Congregational 
Church,  a  plank  started  from  the  bottom  of  the  barge,  which  caused  it  to 
sink,  and  13  of  the  crew  were  made  prisoners,  who  were  the  next  day 
exchanged  for  the  militia  men.  There  are  4  churches  in  Rockport,  viz : 
1  Congregational  1  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  1  Methodist  Rev.  Ebene- 
zer  Cleaveland  w^as  the  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  or^ 
daincd  in  1755.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  for  three  years  a  chaplain  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  His  successors  have  been  Rev.  David  Jewett,  settled 
in  1805,  Rev.  Wakefield  Gale  in  1836.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  1808,  society  organized,  1811.  Pastors,  Rev.  James  Boswell  settled 
in  1820,  Rev.  Reuben  Curtis  in  1828,  Rev.  Bartlett  Pease  in  1S31,  Rev. 
Otis  Wing  in  1834,  Rev.  Benjamin  Knight  in  1839.  The  Universalist 
society  was  organized  in  1821.  Pastors,  Rev.  Fayette  Mace,  settled  in 
1829,  Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  1831,  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Murray,  1S33, 
Rev.  Augustus  A.  L.  Arnold,  1835,  Rev.  Charles  Spear,  1837,  Kev.  Gib- 
son Smith,  1839.  The  Methodist  society  was  organized  in  1832,  Church 
built  in  1838. 

A  large  and  expensive  pier  in  the  harbor  was  built  by  the  inhabitants 
in  1811,  expense  about  $9000,  and  a  breakwater  is  now  erecting  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  security  of  another  harbor,  at  a  proba- 
ble expense  of  8100,000. 
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'  At  Pigeon  Cove,  a  small'  village  in  Rockport,  a  pier  and  break-water 
have  been  built  by  a  private  corporation  at  an  expense  of  $25,000. 

The  granite  quarries,  in  Rockport,  are  extensive.  For  six  years  past, 
the  average  quantity  of  stone  annually  shipped  to  diflferent  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  about  30,000  tons,  worth  from  1  to  2  dollars  a  ton ;  100 
men  are  employed  at  the  quarries  and  working  the  stone ;  and  10  or 
more  vessels  for  their  transportation. 

Isinglass  is  manufactured  from  Hake  fish  sounds  at  Rockport.  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States ;  quantities  made  yearly,  about  6000  pounds ; 
worth  84600.  The  business  was  commenced  in  1S24.  This  article  is 
chiefly  used  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  and  where  it  is  best  known 
it  is  highly  valued  as  an  improvement. 

-    The  fisheries  of  Rockport  are  the  principal  business  of  the  place. 
.The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  amount  for  8  years  past  :- 

Vessels  empl'oyed  in  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  76 — ^men  employed  in 
them,  about  dOO-^in  skifi*s  and  worries,  about  50 — Quintals  of  nsh  of  all 
kinds  taken,  about  29,000 — ^worth  when  carried  to  market,  about  865,000. 
Barrels  of  mackerel  caught,  1000. 

About  15  coasting  vessels,  averaging  50  tons  each,  belong  to  this  place* 

Population  of  Rockport,  2738.  There  is  a  Marine  Insurance  office 
here.  Distance  from  Salem  21  miles,  from  Newburyport  28,  from  Bos- 
ton 35. 

The  name  ffiven  to  this  new  town,  Rockport,  is  a  very  appropriate  one. 
Move  than  half  of  the  surface  of  the  town  was  originally  covered-  with 
rock  or  stone,  but  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  many  portions  of  it 
have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  When  tho'  ocean, 
which  surrounds  it  on  three  sides,  has  been  agitated  by  violent  storms, 
the  dashing  of  its  billows  upon  this  "  iron  bound  coast"  is  truly  sublime. 

''The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 

Wide  rolling,  foaming  nigh,  and  tumbling  to  the  shore." 

The  inhabitants  of  Rockport  are  hardy,  industrious  and  enterprising, 
and  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  improvement  ia  the  moral  char* 
acter  and  habits  of  the  people.  It  is  pleasant  and  romantic,  and  is  fast 
becoming  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  for  invalids  and  persons  travelling 
for  pleasure. 


-0     ^ 
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CENSUS  AND  UST  OP  TOWNS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS, 

{As  taken  by  the  V.  S.  Marshal  tn  1840,) 

THEIR   DISTANCES  FROM   BOSTON,   ALSO, 
THEIR  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  GENERAL  COURT. 


(The  fint  eohimn  of  figures  shows  tho  aumbcr  of  Representatires  each  town  is  entitled  lo 
kytheasMadnentof  tWCoostitotioo.  The  figures  before  the  dash  (-)  show  the  mmber  they 
an  entitled  to  tend  each  jear  during  the  next  ten  years.  The  fieures  after  the  dash  ahow  th« 
wsber  of  Tears,  in  the  next  ten,  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  send  one.] 


'       BABlTfTABU. 

Mt.  Washington,  -2 

135 

438 

TOWVB.         itapa 

■M«lh». 

n^oM. 

IVpahite. 

New  Ashfoid, 

-1 

120 

237 

BanBtable, 

2 

65 

4,302 

New  Marlboro', 

1 

135 

1,688 

Brewster, 

1 

85 

1,522 

Otis, 

-7 

115 

1,177 

CJhathain, 

1 

87 

2,334 

Peru, 

-3 

114 

576 

Dennis, 

1 

74 

2,942 

Pittsfield, 

3 

125 

3^1 

IBaa^ham^ 

-4 

88 

955 

Richmond, 

-% 

133 

1,007 

lUmoutliy 

I 

71 

2,589 

Sandisfield, 

1 

112 

1,464 

Hsrwichy 

1 

80 

2,930 

Savoy, 

-5 

115 

915 

JlfoiAiMe  disfricl,    . 

65 

300 

Sheffield, 

1 

125 

2,322 

Orleans, 

1 

85 

1,974 

Stookbridge, 

1 

130 

1,998 

ProvincetoWD, 

1 

116 

2,122 

Tyringham, 

1 

116 

1,477 

Sandwich, 

2 

54 

3,719 

Washington, 

^ 

120 

989 

Tnuo, 

1 

108 

1.920 

W.  Stockbridgc 

Si 

133 

1,449 

Wellfleet, 

1 

100 

2,377 

Williamstown, 

1 

133 

2,153 

YannoQth, 

1 

71 

2,554 

Windsor, 
30  towns. 

^ 

125 

900 

13  towns, 

32,240 

41,754 

Bbrmshiek. 

Bristol. 

Adams, 

2 

120 

3,703 

Attleborough, 

1 

21 

3,581 

Alford, 

-3 

125 

481 

Berkley, 

-5 

36 

886 

Becket, 

-7 

110 

1,342 

Dartmouth, 

2 

^ 

4,142 

Olestiixe, 

-5 

120 

985 

Dighton, 

1 

40 

1,378 

ClariaA)urg, 

-2 

125 

370 

Easton, 

1 

22 

2,074 

Balton, 

-7 

120 

1,255 

Faiihaven, 

2 

50 

3,953 

Egrenxmt, 

-^ 

130 

1,038 

FallRi?er, 

3 

49 

6,738 

Florida, 

-2 

125 

441 

Freetown, 

1 

26 

1,772 

GrealBamngton,  1 

125 

2,704 

Mansfield, 

1 

28 

1,382 

Hancock, 

^ 

130 

922 

New  Bedford, 

5 

52 

12,087 

Hinsdale, 

-^ 

124 

957 

Norton, 

1 

30 

1,545 

Lanesboroogh, 

-5 

125 

1,140 

Pawtucket, 

1 

36 

2,184 

Lee, 

I 

120 

2,428 

Raynham, 

1 

30 

1,329 

Lenox, 

1 

133 

1304 

Rehoboth, 

1 

40    ' 

2,169 
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BeekoDk, 

1 

41 

1,996 

CSiiarieinont, 

-7 

110 

1,127 

Somomty 

-6 

43 

1,005 

Colraine, 

1 

105 

1,971 

Swanzejy 

I 

46 

1,489 

Conway, 

1 

100 

1,410 

TumtoDy 

3 

32 

7,645 

Deerfield, 

1 

96 

1,912 

Wes^rt, 

1 

S7 

2,820 

£r?ing. 

-4 

93 

309 

Gill, 

-4 

95 

798 

19  towns, 

v^              % 

60,177 

Greenfield, 

1 

97 

1,758 

DuKx's. 

Hawley, 

-.5 

120 

998 

Chilmark, 

-3 

92 

702 

Heath, 

-5 

125 

mr 

EdgartowD, 

1 

91 

1,736 

Lfererett, 

-5 

85 

tn 

Tiibury, 

1 

85 

1,520 

Leyden, 

-4 

100 

6M 

^%    ^%B#^^ 

Monroe, 

-1 

130 

9Bi 

3  towns, 

3,958 

Montague, 

1 

90 

M^^m^ 

Essex. 

New  Salem, 

1 

73 

1,305 

Amesbmy, 

1 

40 

2^ 

Northfield, 

1 

80 

1,673 

Aadover, 

3 

20 

5,207 

Orange, 

1 

75 

l,Sttl 

Bsveiiy, 

3 

17 

4,689 

Rowe, 

-4 

128 

703 

Bozford, 

-.5 

24 

641 

Shelbome, 

-6 

100 

1,089 

Bradford, 

1 

30 

2^225 

Shutesbory, 

-6 

80 

987 

Danveis, 

2 

15 

5,020 

Sunderland, 

-4 

83 

790 

Essex, 

1 

25 

M58 

Warwick, 

-7 

78 

1,071 

GeorsretowD, 

1 

27 

1,540 

Wendell, 

-.5 

80 

878 

Gloucester, 

3 

28 

6,363 

Whately, 

-6 

94 

IfiCB 

HamiltOD, 

-6 

25 

817 

HaveriiiU, 

2 

30 

4,337 

26  towns. 

28,829 

Ipswich, 

1 

27 

3,001 

Hamfden. 

Lynn, 

4 

9 

9,375 

Blandford, 

1 

116 

li425 

Lynnfield, 

-4 

12 

701 

Kimfield, 

1 

70 

1,410 

lianchester. 

1 

22 

1,356 

CAiester, 

1 

120 

Ifim 

Marblehcad, 

3 

16 

5,575 

Granville, 

1 

115 

M14 

llethaen. 

1 

26 

2,251 

Holland, 

-2 

70 

428 

Middleton, 

-4 

20 

657 

Longmeadow, 

1 

97 

1,270 

Newbnry, 

2 

31 

3,789 

Ludlow, 

1 

84 

1,267 

Newburypoity 

3 

38 

7,161 

MoDson, 

1 

73 

2,151 

Bockport, 

1 

35 

2,647 

Montgomeiy, 

-4 

110 

740 

Bowley, 

1 

28 

1,203 

Palmer, 

1 

71 

2jaB 

Salem, 

6 

15 

15,068 

Russell, 

-6 

106 

966 

Salisbury, 

1 

40 

2,740 

Sonthwick, 

1 

100 

1,214 

Sangus, 

1 

9 

1,098 

Springfield, 

5 

93 

10^965 

Topsfield, 

-6 

21 

1,067 

ToDand, 

-0 

122 

eaff 

Wenham, 

-4 

21 

690 

Wales, 

-4 

67 

eas 

West  Newbnr 

hi 

33 

1,560 

Westfield,          2 
W.Springfield,  2 
Wilbraham,        1 

100 
96 
83 

3JM 

28  towns. 

95,017 

9jom 

1,864 

FluinUiiif. 

9 

Ashfleld, 

1 

105 

1,610 

18  towns, 

37,367 

Bemardston, 

-5 

96 

992 

Hamfshiu. 

BocUaiid. 

-7 

105 

1,064 

Ambent, 

1 

82 

9»l 

BdclMriown. 

I 

77 

2.554  MMlbotougfc,      1 

as 

aflx 

ChMtorfiaU, 

I 

105 

1.132 

Medford, 

1 

5 

vm 

CuomiDgtM, 

1 

UO 

1.339 

Natick, 

1 

16 

];» 

-4 

SO 

717 

Newton, 

1 

7 

a^au 

AM^ 

-5 

70 

976 

Pepperell, 

1 

33 

1,571 

GoihM. 

-» 

105 

556 

Reading, 

1 

13 

%19S 

Oiuby, 

-5 

60 

m 

Sberbome, 

-6 

18 

995 

Gnenwicb, 

-5 

70 

824 

Shirley, 

-a 

32 

967 

Bidi«r, 

1 

90 

1,816 

South  iteading 

I 

10 

1,517 

Bbtflald, 

-5 

95 

!oa 

SloDelmm, 

-e 

ID 

1,017 

1 

US 

1,715 

Slow, 

1 

24 

1^» 

3 

91 

3,750 

Sudborr, 

1 

19 

j,4a» 

Honricb, 

-4 

100 

750 

Tewksbory, 

-« 

19 

008 

PeUwn, 

-« 

80 

956 

1 

38 

1,891 

PUaiMd, 

-5 

110 

905 

-5 

39 

en 

PnMou, 

-4 

74 

780 

Wdihaoi, 

1 

10 

%5M 

South  Hftdler, 

1 

88 

1,458 

Watorlown, 

1 

6 

I,8M 

-7 

97 

1,159 

Wayland, 

-6 

16 

SS8 

Ware, 

1 

67 

1,880 

W.Caiubridge, 

1 

6 

1,363 

WeaUiampton, 

-4 

100 

759 

Weetfocd, 

1 

25 

1,436 

1 

108 

1,306 

Weston, 

-6 

14 

1;Q» 

Worthington, 

-7 

110 

1.196 

Wilmington, 
Wobnrn, 

-5 

14 

10 

a;9B0 

93towiii, 

30,880 

HiDDLxaKi. 

46towM. 

106^S35 

Aetott, 

-7 

Si 

1,121 

Nartdckkt. 

AAby, 

1 

42 

Nantucket, 

4 

100 

9^1 

Bedford, 

-6 

IS 

929 

BUleric 

1      . 

18 

1,632 

NoBPow 

Bosboron^ 

-a 

35 

426 

-6 

38 

1,055 

BiighUm, 

1 

5 

1.425 

BmnCree, 

1 

10 

S;i68 

Burlington, 

-3 

13 

510 

Brookiine, 

-7 

5 

i;»i 

Cninbridge, 

3 

3 

8,409 

Canton, 

15 

1,90s 

CuIUb, 

-3 

18 

556 

Cohasset, 

20 

1.4TO 

Chwlertown, 

5 

1 

11,483 

Dedham, 

10 

3,391 

Clnlmribid, 

1     . 

85 

1,697 

Dorchester, 

4 

4,378 

Concord, 

1 

16 

1,784 

Dover, 

-3 

14 

990 

Dmitt, 

1 

27 

2,188 

Foxborough, 

34 

1,198 

DaiMlnble. 

-3 

37 

603 

FnukliD, 

27 

1,717 

FiuniDgbun, 

1 

31 

3,034 

HedSeld, 

-5 

17 

883 

GrotoD, 

1 

34 

2,136 

Medway, 

90 

3fiO 

HollbtOD, 

1 

24 

1,782 

Milton, 

7 

im 

Hopkinton. 

] 

30 

2,345 

NeedhuQi, 

12 

M88 

Lexington, 

1 

10 

1,642 

ftuincy, 

8 

3,486 

Lincoln, 

-4 

16 

686 

Baodolph, 

15 

3^13 

Littleton, 

-5 

36 

937 

Roxbury, 

3 

3 

9,089 

Lowell, 

9 

95 

20,816 

Sharon, 

-6 

18 

1.076 

HnUen. 

1 

4 

2,514 

1 

17 

3,149 

^ 

OIIMIIS 

681 

■-    Wripole. 

1 

80 

1,491 

Dudley, 

60 

1,353 

.    WiJnKwfli. 

3 

10 

3,738 

Pitckbutg, 

47 

3,604 

.   Wnirthua, 

1 

20 

2,015 

Gardner, 

64 

i;a60 

^'.aatowiH, 

GnLftoQ, 

58 

s^ 

53,040 

Hardwck, 

U 

1,789 

p,  ,                              pLTMOnTH. 

Harrard, 

30 

1,S79 

Abmgton, 

19 

3,214 

Holden, 

48 

1^4 

BndgQwiter, 

27 

2,131 

Hubbardston, 

53 

1,W4 

Chtw, 

-6 

3S 

995 

LsncBBter, 

35 

3,019 

Dnzbury, 

39 

3,7D8 

Leicesier, 

46 

1,707 

E.Bridgewa(er, 

25 

1,950 

LoominBier, 

41 

2;0e» 

Bali&z, 

-5 

28 

734 

Lunenburg, 

40 

IftSU 

Butover, 

SO 

1,488 

Mcndon, 

34 

3,824 

HUMD, 

-6 

24 

1,040 

Mil  ford, 

38 

1,773 

•  Bbghu.. 

14 

3,567 

Millbury, 

43 

%163 

HiOI. 

-1 

23 

231 

NewBrainlree, 

-4         68 

763 

mwion. 

33 

1,440 

33 

1,248 

,     Hanlifield, 

35 

],7G0 

NorthhridgB, 

35 

1,448 

MdifflebonHigh. 

34 

5,085 

N.  Brookficld, 

56 

1,486 

30 

2,616 

Oakham, 

-t        66 

1.038 

PHDbroke, 

37 

1,258 

Orford. 

46 

1,743 

Plymouth, 

39 

5,381 

Paxton, 

-4         47 

671 

Plympton, 

-« 

33 

834 

Petersham, 

63 

1,775 

Bochester, 

60 

3,975 

Philliimton, 

-6         58 

918 

Scitute, 

38 

8.S86 

Princeton, 

45 

1,348 

(t     W.rdmn, 

60 

2,002 

Hoyftlmon, 

70 

1,667 

34 

1,301 

Rudud, 

51 

1,260 

Sltowna, 

47,386 

Shrewslnry, 
South  borough, 

36 
-7        30 

1,481      ■ 
1.145 

bnrroLK. 

Southbridge, 

I             80 

V01 

SOMOD, 

35 

93,470 

Spencer, 

61 

1,604 

CbdM», 

1 

4 

2.390 

Sterling, 

40 

1,647 

Stown*, 

95,8«0 

Sturbridgc, 
Sulton, 

58 

44 

2,005 
%370 

WOBCKITIS. 

Tempi  eton, 

68 

1,778 

JUhbttmhu), 

1 

50 

1,052 

lIptOD, 

35 

1,406 

Athol. 

1 

70 

1,589 

Ujibridge. 

88 

9i00«      . 

Anbnin, 

-3 

45 

649 

Warren, 

64 

1.290 

Bwre,- 

1 

00 

2,751 

Webster, 

50 

1.403 

BtrUB, 

-4 

30 

763 

Wmtborougb, 

33 

1,655 

BoltOD, 

-7 

30 

i,m 

WeatJJoylBton, 

46 

1,187 

Borbb.!., 

-5 

45 

707 

We.timnaicr, 

SO 

1,645 

«  BnoUhU, 

1 

58 

2,4« 

WmcliondoB, 

60 

1.734 

Ghultan, 

1 

53 

2417 

WoroeWer,         t 

40 

7,497 

Dana, 
Songlaa, 


Pranklin, 


I  NantucVat, 

i2  Norfolk, 

31  Plymou*. 

a  Suffolk, 

37^7| 


V.    ' 


V    4 


i 


